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A.  SYNOPSIS. 


CONTAIWING  A  SHORT  ABSTRACT  09  THB  MOST  PRACTICAL  ARTlCLBf  IN  THB  FOLLOWIKO 
PAOBS:  SaOWIRO,  AT  A  OI.AirCB,  THB  MOST  IMPORTANT  INDICATIONS  OF  TRBATMBNT 
PVBLI8HBP  BY  BIFFBRBNT  WR1TBB8  WITHIN  TH*  I*AI»T  HALF-YKAR.  (ARRANOBD 
▲LPHAB  9T1C  AI.  LT. ) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  GENERALLY. 

AonE. — Quinine  not  only  acts  specifically  in  curing  ague  when 
present,  but  prevents  the  disease  attacking  the  healthy  man  when 
hi  malarious  districts.  For  this  efifect,  give  4  grains  of  quinine, 
either  alone  or  in  one  ounce  of  wine,  twice-a-day,  while  the  patient 
is  exposed  to  malarious  poisons,  and  continue  the  medicine  for 
fourteen  days  after  he  has  left  the  district.  This  is  necessary,  as 
the  poison  sometimes  lingers  in  the  system,  and  doea  not  show 
itself  for  that  period.    (Dr.  Bryson,  p.  30.) 

Canceoid  Tupbboulosis. — Touch  the  ulcer  with  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  weekly.  If  covered  with  a  scab,  pull  this  off  before  touch- 
ing it.    (Mr.  H.  W.  Bubb,  p.  39.) 

DipQTHEBiA. — Many  cases  of  diphtherite,  seemingly  the  most 
trivial,  prove  unexpectedly  fatal,  and  in  these  cases  indications  of 
impairment  of  the  renal  fonctions  are  constantly  precursory  of  an 
unfavourable  termination.  Hence  the  necessity  of,  morning  and 
evening,  making  an  examination  of  the  urine  ;  if  albuminuria  be 
present,  the  prognosis  should  be  carefully  guarded,  though  not 

.    necessarily  fatal.    (Dr.  W.  F.  Wade,  p.  23.) 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  depends  on  a  parasitic  fungiis,  the 
oidium  albicans,  and  in  the  treatment  oftheafieetion  ^'antiseptics 
and  parasiticides  appear  to  be  the  most  efficient  remedies."  Of  these 
the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  (an  antiseptic)  and  Uie 
hydrochlorate  of  potass  are  the  most  efficient.  The  latter  taken 
alone  will  sweep  away  the  pellicle  in  a  few  hours.  Hydrochloric 
add  is  also  useful.    (Dr.  T.  Laycock,  p.  11.) 

A  case  is  related  illustrative  of  several  important  points  of  treat- 
ment. On  the  third  day,  the  disease  progressing  and  considerable 
exudation  existing,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
applied,  the  exudation  being  previously  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
siUe  without  the  use  of  force.  In  four  hours  the  report  states  that 
the  breathing  had  become  "noisy  not  from  implication  of  the 
larynx,  but  from  blocking  of  the  posterior  nares  from  increased 
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swelling."  Now  in  sacb  cases  the  local  treatment  cannot  be  too 
soothing  and  gentle.  One  point  more  is  particularly  worthy  of  note, 
that  inhalation  of  steam  seemed  always  to  give  great  relief,  and  two 
distinct  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  were  relieved  by  it;  a  hot 
infusion  of  chamomile  was  used.  A  carefully  strained  infusion 
of  chamomile  used  by  means  of  a  laryngeal  or  other  syringe,  to  wash 
out  the  throat  is  peculiarly  grateful — and  in  children,  if  there  be 
much  accumulation  behind  the  nares,  it  is  a  useful  plan  to  syringe 
the  throat  through  the  anterior  nares  with  the  same  infusion,  and 
the  throat  outside  may  be  surrounded  by  soothing  warm  applica- 
tions.   (Dr.  J.  S.  Ramskill,  p.  18.) 

It  will  be  found  that  chlorate  of  potash  used  freely  as  a  mouth- 
wash acts  just  as  well  in  ulcerative  stomatitis  (a  diphtheritic  afiPec- 
tion)  as  when  given  internally.  Why  not  try  the  chlorate  as  a 
topical  application  in  cases  of  pharyngeal  and  tracheal  diphtheria  1 
By  means  of  a  sponge  probang  and  a  larynx  syringe,  a  solution 
might  without  much  difficulty  be  brought  into  contact  with  these 
parts.  A  saturated  solution  should  be  used,  and  freely  and  fre- 
quently applied.    (Mr.  Hutchinson,  p.  22.) 

After  clearing  the  bowels  with  calomel  and  rhubarb,  order  strong 
beef-tea,  wine,  and  above  all.  Bass's  pale  ale ;  patients  express 
themselves  much  relieved  in  the  throat  as  it  is  swallowed,  and  feel 
greatly  exhilarated  after  taking  it.  One  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  quinine  taken  in  wine  and  water  every  four  hours,  is  a 
medicine  of  the  greatest  use.  Apply  nearly  equal  parts  of  honey 
and  concentrated  muriatic  acid  by  means  of  a  probang  about  every 
.  sixth  hour.  After  stripping  off  the  false  membrane  a  gargle  made 
with  tannic  acid  and  water  affords  great  comfort.  (Mr.  J.  P. 
M'Donald,  p.l4.) 

The  local  application  of  strong  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  almost 
'indispensable."  Internally,  cUorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  given  according  to  the  following  formula  :  Chlorate  of 
potash  two  drachms  ;  hydrochloric  acid  one  drachm ;  water  eight 
ounces  ;  half  an  ounce  for  a  dose  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The  undiluted  acid 
should  be  poured  upon  the  powdered  salt,  whilst  in  the  mortar,  and 
and  as  soon  as  the  powder  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  fumes  of 
chlorine  arise,  dash  in  the  water,  by  which  the  decomposition  is 
arrested  and  the  free  chlorine  retained  in  the  solution.  Where  the 
disease  extends  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  the  symptoms  become 
croupy,  small  doses  of  odomel  and  antimony  are  demanded,  the 
system  at  the  same  time  being  supported  by  stimulants.  (Mr.  H. 
Lambden,  p.  16.) 

Dr.  Kingsford  condemns  the  use  of  mercury  in  these  cases.  In 
a  late  number  of  the  'Lancet'  he  says  it  is  "especially  contra- 
indicated."    (p.  17.) 
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Turpentine  in  many  cases  acts  somewhat  similarly  to  mercury, 
preventing  effusion  of  lymph,  but  stimulating  instead  of  debilita- 
ting. It  is  frequently  appropriate  where  mercury  cannot  be  used,  and 
may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  diphtheria.  To  a  child 
of  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  give  ten  minims  of  the  spiritus 
terebinthimum  every  second  hour,  and  five  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  every  second  hour,  the  child  taking  the  turpentine 
one  hour  and  the  ammonia  the  next.  The  turpentine  may  be 
mixed  up  with  egg  and  syrup.  Besides  this  the  child  should  take 
port  wine,  porter,  and  beef-tea,  or  wine  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  ad  lib. 
This  plan  of  treatment  is  most  applicable  to  cases  where  decided 
croupy  breathing  and  fits  of  suffocation  have  made  their  appearance. 
(Dr.  E.  Perry,  p.  26.) 

The  following  plan  of  treatment  has  been  found  of  the  greatest 
use  in  this  affection.  1.  A  temperate,  dry,  well-ventilated  room  as 
can  be  obtained,  no  one  being  allowed  to  sleep  in  it  .except  an 
attendant.  Crowded  bedrooms  and  animal  effluvia  are  an  exciting 
cause.  2.  A  calomel  purgative,  varying  in  strength  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  patient ;  and  in  children,  where  symptoms  of 
laryngitis  appear,  a  rapid  exhibition  of  the  chloride  of  mercury, 
such  as  a  grain  to  two  grains  every  hour  till  the  breathing  is  easier, 
and  then  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  the  false  membranes  are 
loosened,  the  bowds  evacuate  green  stools,  or  vomiting.  3.  The 
decoction  of  cinchona  with  hydrochloric  acid,  varying  the  dose  of 
the  latter  from  one  minim  to  teu  every  four  hours,  in  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  former.  4.  Gargle  with 
ciiloride  of  sodium  and  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of  each  in  a  teacup- 
ful  of  hot  water  ;  also  inject  this  up  the  nostrils  when  they  are 
becoming  obstructed.  This  excels  all  other  gargles;  it  relieves 
the  breathing  and  the  foetor,  and  causes  the  ulcers  to  heal.  5. 
Apply  the  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  every  part  where  false  mem- 
brane or  exudation  can  be  seen.  When  the  disease  spreads  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  caustic  case,  a  probang  and  a  clean  sponge  well 
saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  answer. 
6.  Eub  the  external  fauces  with  compound  iodine  ointment  night 
and  morning ;  and  where  erysipelas  may  appear,  apply  the  stick,  and 
lay  on  a  plaster  of  strong  mercury  ointment.  7.  Keep  the  room 
and  all  else  sweet  and  clean.  8.  A  nutritious  diet  is  necessary.  A 
little  mutton  every  day ;  boiled  milk,  rich  gruels,  and  beef-tea,  with 
hot  port  wine  and  water,  (half  wine,  with  sugar  and  lemon,)  for  all 
above  ten  years  ;  and  warm  milk-and-water  for  minors.  All  things 
should  be  taken  warm.  Cold  drinks  are  an  exciting  cause.  (Mr. 
R.  Cammack,  jun.,  p.  25.) 

Diphtlieria  and  Cynanche  Maligna, — Give  the  following :  Pulv.  guaiaci 
3ij ;  sacch.  pur.  3j  ;  pulv.  acacise  38S ;  aquae  Jvj.  Misce,  et  adde 
potassae  chloratis  3ss.    Fiat  misturacujussumanturcoch.  ij  magna 
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2Ak  hoHt.  Instead  of  using  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  use  the 
followiog  gargle :  Sol.  sod.  chlor.  5j ;  saoch.  pur.  3i3s  ;  aquae  ^  ▼)• 
Fiat  gargarisma  saspe  utendnm.    (Dr.  W.  A.  Bryden,  p.  17.) 

ScABLATiNA. — Of  the  vaHous  means  of  treatment  had  recourse  to 
quinine  is  of  the  highest  value.  Begin  with  It  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms,  repeating  it  every  two  or  three  hours,  nntil 
the  system  is  brought  under  its  influence.    (Dr.  Morrison,  p.  3.) 

The  use  of  tonics,  either  the  citrate  of  iron,  or  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride,  not  varying  the  plan  of  treatment,  even  when 
serious  complications  present,  will  be  found  very  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina.  One  gratifying  result  is,  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  children  escape  that  serious  and  frequent  sequel — 
anasarca.    (Dr.  E.  Bishop,  p.  4.) 

AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Delirium  Tremens. — ^A  case  of  delirium  tremens  is  recorded :  the 
subject,  a  stout  healthy  man,  in  which  laudanum  and  hyoscyamus 
having  completely  failed  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
chloroform  was  administered;  in  five  minutes  he  fell  asleep,  and 
continued  sleeping  for  six  hours,  when  he  awoke,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  had  vanished.    (Ed.  of  Lancet,  p.  58.) 

We  apprehend  that  the  indmriminate  use  of  ehloroform  in 
delirium  tremens  would  be  highly  dangerous.  If  a  sly  drinker, 
one  who  habitually  gets  nearly  drunk,  be  compelled  to  leave  off  his 
stimulants  suddenly,  be  will  probably  be  attacked  with  delirium 
tremens ;  but  in  this  case  the  use  of  chloroform  would  be  hazardous. 
You  have  an  impoverished  vital  energy,  an  exhausted  nervine  force. 
Small  doses  of  brandy  and  constant  administration  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  beef-tea  are  here  called  for.  Bat  where,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  above,  the  man  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard  and  the 
constitution  is  good,  in  fact,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  when  the 
disease  is  more  sthenic,  chloroform  will  be  found  invaluable ;  opium 
and  brandy  injurious.    (Ed.  of  Retrospect,  p.  59.) 

Chronic  Alooholio  Poisoning. — From  the  long-continued  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  even  long  after  their  discontinuance,  various 
nervous  symptoms  sometimes  arise,  as  hallucinations  and  loss  of 
sleep.  Oxide  of  zinc  in  two-grain  doses  twice  a  day,  an  hour 
after  each  meal,  is  the  best  medicinal  treatment  that  can  be 
adopted,  this  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  till  the  patient  takes 
six  or  eight  grains  twice  a  day.  .Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  cease  drinking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  remedy  sleep 
was  induced,  and  the  trembling  of  the  body  and  limbs  along  with 
other  nervous  symptoms,  rapidly  disappeared.    (Dr.  Marcet,  p.  57.n 

MvALGiA. — Dr.  Inman  has  written  another  able  article  on  myalgia 
or  muscular  pains.    The  importance  of  this  affection  does  not  arise 
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from  it  per  ge,  but  from  its  great  resemblaBoe  to  other  painful 
affdctiona,  as  hysteria,  neuralgia,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  disease  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  bladder,  or  uterus ;  for  all  which  affections  the 
author  has  seen  it  mistaken,  of  coarse  causing  needless  alarm  to 
both  patient  and  physician.  It  is  generally  attended  with  want  of 
power  of  the  system ;  the  deshy  parts  of  muscles,  or  their  tendinous 
prolongations,  will  not  bear  the  least  stretching,  and  in  many  cases 
the  pain  arises  solely  from  this  cause,  from  over  fatigue,  &c.  The 
pain  is  independent  entirely  of  the  course  of  nerves,  is  hot  and 
aching,  and  attended  commonly  with  tenderness  on  the  least  pressure. 
(Dr.  T.  Inman,  p  89.) 

NsuRALaiA. — Neuralgia  is  gout  attacking  the  covering  of  a  ner.ve, 
as  gout  attacks  the  covering  of  joints.  &c  In  one  person  gout 
thus  attacks  a  nerve,  in  another  tue  joints,  in  a  third  the 
aponeurosis  of  muscles.  In  neuralgia,  from  deficiency  of  oxida- 
tion uric  acid  may  remain  unchanged,  or  by  more  oxidation 
may  become  oxalic  acid,  but  stops  before  being  changed  into  the 
last  products  of  oxidation,  carbonic  acid  and  urea.  The  treatment 
therefore  with  respect  to  medicine,  is  to  supply  the  increased 
quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  for  changing  the  oxalic  to  carbonic 
add;  this  can  be  done  in  some  measure  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  but 
the  most  effectual  method  is  air  and  exercise  with  pi'oper  food. 
For  an  explanation  how  oxygen  is  supplied,  see  Br.  Easton's  paper 
at  page  36.  Give  twenty  drops  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  in  one  ounce 
of  mfusion  of  calumba,  three  times  a  day.  If  the  affection  is 
gouty,  showing  itself  hf  increased  quantity  of  uric  acid,  and  the 
urates,  it  is  better  to  give  colchicum,  acetate  of  potash,  and  opium, 
as  in  the  following  prescription :«^Ck.  Acid  potass.;  Tin.  sem.  colch.; 
liq.  opiised.  &  §ss.;  aquae  §v.;  misce;  cuj.  mist,  sumat.  §ss.  ex  aqu& 
octavft  qi^ue  hor4.    (Dr.  J.  A.  Easton,  p.  31.) 

A  series  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  use  of  narcotic  injections  in 
local  neuralgic  affections,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is  published  by  Mr.  Hunter  of 
St.  George's  Hospital.  A  few  drops  of  a  very  strong  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  morphia  are  passed  into  the  cellular  tissue  by  meaus 
of  a  syringe,  such  as  is  used  for  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  in  nsevl.  In  the  first  case  related,  one  of  sciatica,  the  internal 
administration  of  morphia  and  colchicum  having  failed,  three-fourths 
of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  were  injected  into  the  cellular 
.tissue  at  the  lower  border  of  the  buttock,  with  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  pain  aud  procuring  sleep.  In  the  evening  this  was  repeated-, 
but  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm.  One  day  intervening,  this 
was  again  repeated  over  the  sciatic  nerve.  He  had  no  sickness  from 
the  morphia,  and  walked  about  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon  seeming 
**  delighted  with  his  progress."  One  more  injection  suflSced  for 
complete  cure.    (Mr.  C.  Hunter,  p.  47.) 
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Dental  Neuralgia. — ^Plaoe  in  the  ear,  on  the  side  on  which  the 
neuralgia  prevails,  a  little  of  the  followiog,  on  cotton  wool :  acetate 
of  morphia,  one-and-a-half  grains,  acetic  acid,  two  drops,  and 
eau-de-cologne,  3y*    (M.  Balloy,  p.  86.) 

Khbum ATiSM  AND  Ohobba. — ^Probablj  there  is  no  fact  in  pathology 
better  established  by  experience  than  the  connexion  between 
rheumatism  and  chorea ;  the  former  being  the  cause,  the  disease  in 
&ct,  the  latter  only  a  symptom.  Always  carefully  examine  whether 
there  be  a  rheumatic  history ;  in  some  cases,  of  all  symptoms  there 
may  be  only  one  leading  to  this  suspicion,  yiz.,  urine  highly  loaded 
with  lithates.  If  there  be  no  febrile  state  to  account  for  this  state 
of  urine,  though  not  in  itself  actual  evidence,  it  is  in  most  cases 
highly  presumptive  of  the  existence  of  the  rheumatic  state.  In 
one  case  we  have  seen  chorea  and  loaded  urine  the  only  symptoms 
leading  to  the  detection  of  acute  pericarditis.  (Ed.  of  Retrospect, 
p.  80.) 

Tetanus. — In  acute  tetanus  all  drugs  are  utterly  useless  in  retarding, 
mitigating,  suspending,  or  arresting  its  progress.  Division  of  the 
nerve,  leading  to  the  wound  when  it  can  be  found  and  isolated, 
has  been  done  with  success,  and  it  is  better  to  do  this  pretty 
high  up  in  the  limb,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  local  irritation.  The 
occasional  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  idleviate,  though  it  will  not 
cure,  acute  tetanus.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  an  exhaust- 
ing disease  to  deal  with,  and  the  patient  will  soon  sink  unless 
supported.  If  the  case,  however,  assume  the  subacute  or  chronic 
form,  calomel  and  opium,  and  even  belladonna  may  be  employed 
with  advantage.  Keep  the  patient  quiet  and  support  his  strength. 
(Prof.  Erichsen,  p.  69.) 

Opium  is  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  its  effects  on  the  muscular 
system  are  owing  to  its  removing  the  influence  of  the  will  over  it. 
Hence  in  no  instance,  and  this  is  the  result  of  experience,  does  it 
directly  affect  the  muscular  spasm.  In  chronic  cases  it  has  no 
doubt  often  saved  the  patient  by  helping  to  sustain  the  system 
until  the  disease  has  worn  itself  out.  The  action  of  aconite  is  quite 
different  to  this,  it  acts  mainly  on  the  spinal  cord,  inducing  mus- 
cular paralysis,  and  affecting  the  brain  but  little,  if  at  all.  It  is 
to  aconite  then,  and  conium,  which  when  good  resembles  it  in  this 
part  of  its  action,  that  we  must  look  for  relief  in  diseases  depending 
on  irritability  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Several  cases 
are  related  in  which  aconite  was  employed  in  tetanus.  In 
one  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Page  at  the  Carlisle  Infirmary,  it  is 
observed,  on  all  occasions  the  symptoms  were  subdued  after  the 
aconite  had  been  fairly  given.    (Mr.  C.  de  Morgan,  p.  78.) 

Tetanus  and  Chorea. — In  very  violent  cases  the  injection  of  a  third 
of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  beneath  the  skin,  will  procure  sleep 
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and  cessation  of  the  movements  for  some  hoars.  It  is  only  a  palliative, 
bat  in  this  manner  may  be  osed  to  procare  the  rest,  the  absence 
of  which  caases  so  much  exhanstion.    (Mr.  0.  Hunter,  p.  50.) 

Wakefulness. — Opium,  morphia,  and  other  sedatives  will  in  some 
cases  entirely  fail  in  procuring  sleep,  or  even  cause  a  little  delirium, 
whilst  a  little  morphia  (a  third  or  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate)  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  any  i^art  of  the  body,  will  act  rapidly 
and  effectually,  procuring  sleep  and  aUaying  irritation.  An  inter- 
esting case  illustrating  the  above  is  related.   (Mr.  C.  Hunter,  p.  53.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

Arteeibs. — Metallic  Ligcawres. — It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  found 
that  metallic  sutures  round  arteries  and  for  large  and  small  wounds 
will  be  the  best.  They  cause  less  swelling  and  effusion.  (Prof. 
Simpson,  p.  220.) 

Njbtus. — Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  operate  in  cases  of 
nsevus.  Many  cases  which  seem  to  require  operations  cure  them- 
selves spontaneously.  Both  surgeons  and  patients  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  have  recourse  to  operations.  If  a  cutaneous  naevus,  it 
may  grow  to  a  certain  size  and  tlien  cease.  It  may  now  he  the 
seat  of  eczema  or  ulceration,  and  then  cicatrize  and  disappear. 
The  subcutaneous  naevus,  however,  will  not  disappear  in  this  way, 
but  may,  nevertheless,  in  time  degenerate  and  be  absorbed  in  youth. 
Be  patient,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  unless  the  disease  be  so 
placed  as  to  produce  deformity,  or  involve  important  parts,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  eyelids.    (Mr.  J.  C.  Wordsworth,  p.  217.) 

In  removing  a  subcutaneous  naevus  of  the  scalp  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  to  preserve  the  skin  ;  the  white  apiliferous  cicatrix  con- 
tracts, and  in  after-life  becomes  almost  invisible.  The  flat  nsevi 
which  occur  behind  the  ear  are  treated  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital by  the  free  application  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid.  Nsevus  of 
the  fontanelle  is  a  more  formidable  disease,  generally  it  is  pretty 
deeply  seated,  and  is,  as  it  were,  close  upon  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes :  for  the  removal  of  this,  the  use  of  any  sharp  instrument 
is  quite  inadmissible  ;  pass  a  UmU-eyed  probe,  armed  with  a  doable 
silk  ligature,  beneath  ^e  base,  and  again  across  the  tumour  side- 
ways ;  at  right  angles  to  the  tirst  ligature  make  slight  puuctures  witii 
a  lancet  through  the  healthy  skin,  admitting  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  needle ;  the  ends  may  be  tied  so  as  to  include  the  tumour  in 
four  parts.  The  subcutaneous  discolouration  or  staining  of  the 
eyelid,  which  constitutes  the  general  appearance  of  naevus  in  this 
part  is  better  left  untouched  ;  the^  use  of  the  knife  or  caustics 
cannot  but  produce  the  worst  results.  Injection  with  perchloride 
of  iron  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed  in  many  cases 
if  the  shin  is  unafected.    If  the  whole  thickening  of  such  a  part 
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as  the  lip  or  cheek  is  involved,  oar  only  resource  is  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  nqus  by  eaustics  or  setons  introduced.  If  on 
the  lip,  and  not  large,  it  may  be  excised,  and  the  jMirt  then  treated 
like  a  hare-lip.    (Prof.  Erichseu,  \).  209.) 

PaRPQRA  Hbuorbhaoioa. — ^The  use  of  the  tincture  of  larch  bark 
is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  purpura  heniorrhagjoa.  Four 
cases  are  related  in  which  improvement  certainly  seemed  to 
date  from  its  use.  Dr.  Moore  remarks  that  the  tincture  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  forms  at  our  disposal  of  prescribing  a  t<erebin- 
thinate,  either  as  an  addition  to  a  compatible  expectorant,  or  other 
fluid  mixture,  or  to  be  given  per  se.  The  dose  is  from  ^ss.  to  3iij* ; 
of  the  extract,  fi*om  grs.  j.  to  gr.  v.  The  value  of  terebinthinatos  in 
the  treatment  of  purpura  has  been  long  acknowledged,  the  difficulty 
of  their  exhibition  having  alone  restricted  their  employuieut  in 
many  insttinoes ;  whereas  in  the  preparations  of  larch  bark,  whilst 
all  the  valuable  styptic  qualities  of  the  turpentine  are  retained  its 
exhibition  is  not  attended  with  disagreeable  results.  (Dr.  Hardy, 
Dr.  Moore,  p.  102.) 

Varicose  Veins.— A  case  occurred  lately  at  University  College 
Hospital,  where  a  mass  of  enlarged  veins,  the  size  of  half  an  orange, 
was  situated  in  the  popliteal  space.  A  pin  was  passed  under  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tumour  and  tied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
pArts  below  were  injected  with  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  by  means  of  a  small  French  syringe,  the  piston  of  which 
works  witli  a  regulating  screw,  and  the  point  of  which  is  made 
sharp,  and  intended  to  penetrate  the  integuments.  The  intention 
of  this  operation  is  to  coagulate  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  and 
thus  cause  their  obliteration.    (Prof.  Erichsen,  p.  20S.) 

Varicose  Veins  a7id  Ulcers. — For  some  time  past  the  following 
method  has  been  followed  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital  in  the 
treatment  of  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  whether  associated  with 
ulceration  or  not.  The  leg  is  firmly  encased  in  a  bandage  which  is 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  starch  and  glue ;  a  uniform  support  is 
thus  offered  to  the  swollen  vessels.  This  bandage,  when  well 
applied,  can  be  worn  for  weeks  or  months,  but  the  rapid  subsidence 
of  the  swelling  of  the  leg,  in  some  instances  may  require  a  recasing 
of  the  limb  at  an  earlier  p)eriod.  This  plan  of  treatment  in  many 
cases  has  proved  as  effectual  as  obliteration  of  the  vessels  by  the 
twisted  suture,  and  it  moreover  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
available  in  almost  every  instance  of  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  extremities.  When  there  is  also  ulceration, 
a  window  must  be  cut  somewhat  larger  than  the  circumference  of 
the  sore  or  sores,  to  admit  of  the  treatment  of  the  sore  without 
disturbing  the  case.    (Mr.  Price,  p.  307.) 

Wounds  op  the  Palmar  Arch. — In  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of 
tii^e  palmar  arch,  correctly  adjusted  pressure  should  sui>ersede  that 
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more  paiDfal  and  hazardous  procedure,  hitherto  deemed  requisite, 
viz.,  indirect  arterial  deligation.  The  graduated  compress  affords 
the  most  effectual  mode  for  its  employment.  First,  bandage  the 
fingers  separately,  and  continue  this  upwards  to  the  wound,  and 
apply  partial  compression  to  radial  and  ulnar,  or  brachial  arteries 
according  to  convenience.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
compress  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  bed  ;  for  this  purpose  lightly 
pencil  over  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  which  means  the 
divided  vessels  are  constringed  to  some  extent,  and  an  adherent  film 
or  pellicle  is  instantaneously  formed  upon  the  surface,  highly  advan- 
tageous in  allowing  the  deeper  portions  of  the  compress  to  be  accu- 
rately and  duly  applied.  Now  apply  the  compress  piece  by  piece, 
the  smallest  first,  accurately  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  point, 
over  this  others,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  The  whole  conical 
mass  is  now  covered  by  the  bandage  continued  upwards,  keeping  all 
correctly  adjusted.    (Dr.  C.  D.  Arnott,  p.  200.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

Artificial  Rrspiration  may  be  carried  on  by  alternately  squeezing 
tlie  chest  with  the  hands,  so  as  to  induce  a  forced  condition  of  expi- 
ration, and  removing  the  hands,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  parietes 
will  restore  them  to  a  medium  state  and  cause  the  entrance  of  air. 
Mr.  Humphry  has  more  than  once  saved  life  by  resorting  to  this 
simple  process.    (Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  p.  113.) 

Croup. — M.  Jodin,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  states  his  belief  that  croup  and  pseudo-membranous  angina 
are  merely  parasitical  diseases,  due  to  the  formation  of  fungi.  The 
treatment  which  he  recommends  is  the  application  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  completely  impregnates  the  fungus,  and  may 
be  absorbed  without  danger.    (M.  Jodin,  p.  118.) 

Traohea,  Foreign  bodies  in  the. — Sometimes  the  foreign  body  fits 
the  trachea  or  bronchial  tube  so  tightly  that  no  air  can  bo  di-awn 
in,  so  that  the  lungs  or  lung  cannot  cont-ain  enough  air  for  a  forci- 
ble expiration  to  expel  the  body.  In  this  case  introduce  a  probe  or 
other  instrument,  so  as  to  move  the  foreign  body  a  little  from  its 
position.  This  will  enable  the  patient  to  take  a  good  inspiration, 
and  then  a  forcible  expiration  (in  a  proper  position)  may. probably 
expel  the  substance.  (Sir  P.  Crampton,  *  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,' 
Dec.  1,  1868,  p.  357.) 

A  professor  of  music,  of  Arundel,  having  by  chance  a  fourpenny- 
piece  in  his  mouth,  it  was  suddenly  drawn  into  the  trachea.  The 
administration  of  an  emetic  and  violent  coughing  did  not  sufiSce  for 
its  removal,  and  on  the  following  day  he  consulted  Mr.  Jones 
of  Chichester.  At  that  time  there  were  no  urgent  symp- 
toms whatever ;  but  a  perceptible  Me  could  be  detected  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  trachea,  just  over  the  bronchial  tubes.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  case  of  Mr.  Brunei,  a  cushion  was  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
the  patient,  suspended  by  his  legs  above  it,  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  during  a  slight  fit  of  coughing,  the  coin 
was  dislodged,  and  fortunately  expelled  from  its  perilous  i)08ition. 
(Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  p.  119.) 

Phthisis. — A  case  is  related  in  which  the  expectoration,  the  diar- 
rhoea, and  other  symptoms  of  relaxed  fibre  of  atonic  sympathetic 
nervine  system,  seemed  to  be  considerably  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  doses  of  ergot  of  rye.  This  was  continued  with 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  morphia.   (Dr.  B.  P.  Staats,  p.  110.) 

Pneumonia,  Secondary,  of  Rheumatism. — Opium  and  ammonia  are 
preferable  to  wine  for  the  support  of  the  exhausted  nervous  system, 
when  this  demands  especial  attention  in  rheumatic  pneumonia. 
Depletion  done  judiciously  may  be  borne,  but  it  requires  great  judg- 
ment— if  done  wrongly  it  will  tend  to  produce  or  increase  the 
secondary  inflammation.  As  a  general  rule  you  may  use  blistors, 
slight  cupping,  and  watory  evacuations  from  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 
(Dr.  E.  L.  Ormerod,  p.  103.) 

Stethoscope. — It  is  suggested  that  the  moveable  extremity  or  body- 
piece  of  the  stothoscope  should  be  made  of  vulcanized  india  rubber 
or  giitta  percha,  and  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  fit  into  the  end  of 
the  stethoscope  sideways.  This  enables  the  practitioner  to  examine 
the  sides  of  the  patient  more  easily,  and,  when  the  patient  is 
dressed,  to  apply  it  bettor  under  the  dress.  (Mr.  W.  Bryant,  p.  112.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

AscARiDES. — Santonine  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste,  which) 
with  the  small  quantity  which  requires  to  be  administered  as  a  dose, 
forms  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  favour.  It  acts  as  a  specific 
))oison  to  the  animal.  It  may  be  given  in  one  or  two  large  doses,  or 
repeated  small  ones.  For  a  child  five  or  six  years  old  the  following 
is  a  good  formula : — Santonine,  three  grains ;  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
five  grains ;  mix,  make  into  a  powder,  and  take  one  every  six  hours 
to  the  extent  of  four  doses.  An  hour  or  two  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  last  powder,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  to  faci- 
litate the  expulsion  of  the  dead  worms.  Should  any  signs  of  the 
intestinal  nuisance  present  themselves  subsequently, -a  single  dose 
of  santonine  will  usually  suffice  to  free  the  patient.  In  adults,  the 
santonine  may  be  given  in  about  five-grain  doses,  with  a  supple- 
mentary cathartic  draught,  or  a  proportionate  quantity  of  castor 
oil,  as  directed  for  children.  Where  the  ascaris  vermicularis  is  the 
leading  type  of  the  parasite,  an  enema  of  warm  water,  containing 
santonine  in  solution,  will  be  found  useful ;  some  more  warm  water 
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being  bjected  into  the  rectum  a  few  hours  afterwards,  in  order  to 
bring  away  the  lingering  drug  and  dead  ascarides.  (Dr.  W.  A. 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  More,  pp.  128,  129.) 

Olbft  Palate. — Mr.  Fergusson  has  modified  his  operations  for 
cleft  palate,  of  late,  by  using  silver  wire.  He  knots  the  silver  wire 
to  a  thread  previously  passed  across  the  gap.  This  may  be  improved 
still  more  by  the  use  of  a  needle  flattened  parallel  to  Ihe  'plane  of 
the  curve,  instead  of  at  right  angles.  The  incisions  through  the 
flaps  of  the  cleft  palate  are  consequently  at  right  angles  to  the  edges 
of  the  palate,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  them.  The  head  of  the 
needle  can  be  more  readily  taken  hold  of  by  the  forceps,  and  the 
knotted  thread  is  avoided.    (Mr.  C.  Heath,  p.  221.) 

Flatulence. — Flatulence  may  proceed  from  four  causes:  swallowing  of 
Ikir  mechanically  during  ingestion,  fermentative  or  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  ingesta ;  and,  lastly,  secretion  of  gas  by  the  mucous 
membrane  itself.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  impor- 
tant. Now  this  distention  almost  invariably  occurs  along  with,  and  is 
consequent  upon,  some  debilitating  cause,  as  after  fasting ;  in  anaemic 
states ;  after  prolonged  muscular  action ;  after  parturition  ;  after 
influenza.  It  is  common  in  hysteria,  low  fever,  ascites,  &c.,  and 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  it* 
In  many  cases  the  use  of  particular  articles  of  diet  much  aggra- 
vates the  symptoms,  the  weakly  stomach  being  apparently  irritated 
by  its  presence.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation,  torpid  liver  and  bowels,  are 
frequent  concomitants  of  this  state.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
afiection,  in  the  first  place,  improve  the  general  health  by  all  means 
in  your  power  ;  husband  the  powers  of  life,  and  augment  them  by 
every  available  resource,  by  steel,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other 
tonics,  wine,  ale,  and  such  other  stimulants  as  agree,  bearing  ever 
in  mind  that  even  medicine  may  be  prejudicial  if  not  judiciously 
administered.  Change  of  air  is  often  essential,  and  of  more  use 
than  anything  else.  If  some  transient  cause  only  operates,  as  the 
results  of  a  debauch,  over  fatigue,  mental  excitement,  prolonged 
Casting,  and  the  like,  nothing  more  is  required  than  some  gentle  stim- 
ulant, as  sal  volatile,  quiet,  and  mild  diet.  For  immediate  relief  to 
this  aflection  when  distressing,  opiate  epithems,  or  frictions  exter- 
nally, assafoetida  or  galbanum  pills  internally,  generally  suflSce,  or  some 
warm  condiment,  remembering,  however,  that  their  use  is  drawing 
on  already  diminished  capital.  Soda  is  good  when  there  is  much 
acidity,  bismuth  when  there  is  much  pain,  and  carminative  ape- 
rients when  there  is  constipation  ;  all  these,  however,  must  only  be 
considered  as  temporary  auxiliaries.    (Dr.  T.  Inman,  p.  119.) 

Fistula  in  Ano. — By  the  ordinary  means  used  in  the  cure  of  this 
fundamental  nuisance,  confinement  to  the  house,  if  not  to  bed,  is 
generally  necessary.  The  ligature  may  be  used  with  the  greatest 
advantage  when  it  is  desirable  that  business  should  not  be  inter- 
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nipted.  The  inrtminentB  required  are  two  very  One  6iU&  probes 
fceven  inches  long  ;  one  probe  bloot  the  other  sharp-pointed  at  one 
end,  and  both  perforated  at  the  other.  Having  previously  prepared 
your  patient  by  administering  an  aperientyintrodoce  the  bhmt-pointed 
probe,  armed  with  silk,  into  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula,  pass 
the  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  search  for  the  opening,  seize  the 
extremity  of  the  probe  (which  is  easily  bent),  draw  it  through  the 
anus,  and,  tying  the  ligature,  you  complete  the  operation.  Three 
cases  are  related ;  in  the  first,  the  ligature  came  away  in  fourteen,  in 
the  second,  iu  twenty-one  days.  In  one  case  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
patient  a  professional  man,  during  the  process  of  cure,  continued 
to  discharge  the  greater  part  of  his  duties  without  intermission. 
(Dr.  D.  Mackmder,  p.  237.) 

The  ecraseur  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  anal  fistula, 
especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  severer  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease occurring  in  broken-down  or  debilitated  constitutions,  in  whom 
we  find^  along  with  the  local  disease,  a  strong  tendency  to,  if  not 
the  actual  existence  of  organic  lesion.  The  form  of  instrument 
made  by  M.  Charriere  is  preferable  to  that  originally  introduced  ; 
one  eod  of  the  chain  is  fixed  and  the  other  is  tightened  by  a  nut, 
working  on  a  fine  screw,  each  turn  of  which  brings  in  one-tenth  of 
a  link  ;  thus  the  process  of  crushing  is  smooth,  and  perfectly  firee 
from  jerking  or  laceration.  The  only  difficulty  experienced  is,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  chain,  but  this  luay  be  readily  accomplished 
by  first  passing  a  piece  of  silk  cord,  by  means  of  an  eyed  prob^,  bent 
to  a  proper  curve.  By  means  of  the  cord  so  passed  the  chain  may 
be  r^ily  introduced.    (Mr.  F.  M.  Quinlan,  p.  239.) 

Gastritis. — Hygienic  means  and  the  management  of  the  diet  will 
often  cure  mild  cases  without  the  use  of  medicines  at  all.  But  in 
the  more  severe  and  obstinate  forms  of  chronic  gastritis,  the  local 
medicinal  treatment  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  has  been 
unduly  neglected.  Nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  locally  to  the 
gastric  mutx>us  membrane  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the 
crystallized  nitrate  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  four  grains  to  the  half  ounce,  may  be  given  at 
bed- time  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  repeated  every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  night,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  stomach 
should  be  strictly  empty,  the  patient  recumbent,  and  be  should  he 

'   made  to  roll  about  immediately  after  taking  the  medicine.    But  in 

'  some  of  the  most  severe  forms  it  may  be  applied  much  more  effi- 
ciently by  injecting  the  solution  intathe  stomach.  The  strength  of 
the  solution  should  be  from  one  to  four  grains  in  three  ounces  of 

>  distilled  water.  During  the  employment  of  these  injections  the 
diet  must  be  confined  to  small  and  frequent  meals  of  milk.  Counter- 
irritation  to  the  epigastrium,  bismuth,  and  gentle  tonics  may  be 

•  ea)[>loyed  as  adjuvants.    (Dr.  A.  Fleming,  p.  i26.) 
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Hbrtiia.— *fF«feKr'*  operation. — The  nfeedles  in.  present  use  are  t(»o 
shorty  and  Apt  to  slsp.  Tbey  sfaonld  be  at  least  six  i>ncbe.s  long. 
The  iiDStnimetit  sboiiiki  not  he  withdvAwn  at  «n  eartier  period  than 
eight  days,  and  not  later  than  fourteen  days.  Tlie  instrument  may. 
be  made  of  much  lighter  materials  than  uisnal,  as  malacca  or 
bamboo  cane,  or  metallic  cylinders  with  a  central  tube  for  the 
needle.  If  within  five  or  seven  days  no  discharge  of  epithelium, 
fat,  or  senim  appears  from  the  invaginated  scrotum,  same  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides,  as  the  emp.  or  acet.  lyttse  should  be  intro- 
duced.    (Mr.  E.  Lister,  p.  23;i) 

RadicdL  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Several  interesting  cases  of  the 
radical  cure  of  femoral  and  ventral  hernia  are  related ;  they  are 
the  first  attempted  in  this  country.  The  mode  of  operating  was 
the  following :  The  patient  being  on  his  back,  and  the  buttocks 
well  raised,  the  hernia  is  returned,  the  little  finger  being  carried 
well  through  the  crural  canal  and  femoral  ring.  A  well-curved 
canula  needle  is  carried  on  the  finger,  and  its  point  made  to  press 
against  the  abdominal  parietes  ;  the  needle  is  tnen  thrust  through 
them,  and  a  silver  wire  being  passed  into  the  eye,  it  is  drawn 
through.  A  small  piece  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  about  the  size 
of  a  split  pea,  is  attached  to  the  crural  end,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  a  split  shot ;  the  other  extremity  is  then  passed  tbrovgh  another 
piece  of  rubber  about  the  size  of  a  florin, -and  the  two  extremities 
drawn  tightly  together  and  Histened  by  a  split  shot.  A  portion  of 
integument  is  thus  drawn  into  the  canal,  and  by  an  incorporation 
of  this  invaginated  plug  with  the  border&a&d  au^ces  of  the  crural 
canal,  the  radical  cure  is  effected.  The  wire  may  be  loosened  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  From  the  cases  related  (six  in  number), 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are :  that  this  is  is  an  operation 
'*  miattended  with  danger ;"  that  '*  thougli  the  peritoneum  be 
wounded  (even  in  three  places),  its  perforation  is  innocuous." 
(Mr.  B.  Davies,  p.  .233:) 

Itching  op  Anus. — ^There  are  few  things  more  distressing  and  trouble- 
some. Use  the  following  ointment :  Glycerine,  one  ounce  ;  purified 
tar,  half  a  drachm ;  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  powdered  starch, 
half  an  ounce.  This  makes  an  ointment  of  thin  consistence,  and 
easily  spread.  It  dries  up  excoriations,  checks  exhalation,  and  dissi- 
pates slight  cutaneous  phlegmasiae.  Another  preparation  of  pitch 
is  the  following  :  Cod-liver  oil,  two  pasts.;  oil  of  pitch,  one  part  ; 
used  for  itching  and  excoriations,  as  the  other.  (M.  Gibert, 
p.  240.) 

Hal-assimilation  in  Ohildbsn. — ^Sometimes  a  pallid  cachectic 
emaciated  child  will  in  a  few  days  gain  some  pounds  in  weight,  after 
the  operation  of  a  brisk  cathartic.  What  explanation  can  be 
offiBred  of  this  ficust^  If  the  intestines  of  such  children  be 
examined,  the  macona  absorbent  surface  will    be  found  to  be 
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covered  by  a  thick  tenadons  nmcos,  eomphtdy  pretentiiig  asBimi- 
lation  of  the  chyle.  A  brisk  cathartic,  especiaUy  cBlomd,  which 
may  be  combined  with  rhabarb  and  scammony,  will  wash  this  away, 
and  the  lacteals  thus  be  left  free  to  absorb  the  chyle,  with  whii^ 
for  the  first  time  they  come  in  contact.    (Mr.  M.  Henry,  p.  355.) 

Rectum,  IrritcMe  Ul^r  of  the. — A  small  ulcer  within  the  rectum, 
as  is  well  known,  produces  a  most  intolerable  amount  of  suffering 
and  misery ;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  section  of  the 
ulcer  with  a  partial  division  of  the  sphincter,  as  in  fissure  of  the 
anus,  will  completely  effect  a  cure.    (Pro£  Fergusson,  p.  241.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS,  &c. 

Amputation  at  the  Carpo-Metacarpal  Articulation. — By  amputating 
at  the  carpo*metacarpal  articulation,  instead  of  at  the  wrist-joint,  as 
generally  done,  you  preserve  uninjured,  the  ipotor  power  of  the 
wrist-joint,  which  is  lost  in  the  latter  operation ;  the  flexion  and 
extension  is  perfect,  and  a  useful  substitute  for  a  hand  may  be 
adapted  to  it.    (Mr.  R.  Rudall,  p.  183.) 

Olub-Foot. — Surgeons  operate  too  early  in  these  cases:  the  child 
should  be  about  three  years  old.  The  fascia  plantaris  is  often  not 
divided  by  surgeons,  although  it  is  often  more  the  cause  of  the 
distortion  than  the  tendo-aohillis  and  tibialis  anticus.  The  tibialis 
anticus  never  wants  dividing.    (Mr.  J.  Lizars,  p.  197.) 

[We  think  Mr.  Lizars  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  practices  of  others,  although  his  opinions  deserve 
great  weight. — En.] 

A  simple  add  ingenious  apparatus  for  cases  of  infantile  equino- 
varus  has  lately  l^n  invented  by  Mr.  Bigg,  of  Leicester  Square. 
The  mechanical  action  is  based  upon  the  customary  principle  of  first 
reducing  an  equino-varus  to  the  condition  of  equinus,  and  then 
restoring  the  foot  to  its  normt^l  position.  The  necessity  for  two 
separate  appliances  *  is  obviated,  whilst  the  cost,  therefore,  is  pro- 
portionally less.  A  wood-cut  and  description  of  the  instrument  will 
be  found  at  p.  199. 

Cysts  on  thb  Fbontal  Bone. — Sebaceous  cysts  are  often  found 
near  the  external  angular  process  in  close  contact  with  the  bone ; 
they  are  usually  congenital,  attain  a  certain  size,  and  then  remain 
stationary.    (Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  p.  200.) 

DisiiOCATiONS  or  THB  Thumb. — Mr.  Humphry  finds  the  difficulty 
so  commonly  experienced  in  reducing  dislocations  of  ^  thumb  to 
depend  upon  the  fMt  that  the  sesamoid  bones  or  bodies  are  driven 
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back  with  the  displaced  phalanx,  and  intervene  between  the  artica- 
lar  siu-foces,  so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact.  In  a  case  of 
compound  dislocation  of  the  distal  phidanx,  which  had  resisted 
attempts  at  redaction  for  more  than  an  hour,  he  succeeded  in 
quickly  effecting  the  object  by  passing  a  probe  beneath  the  sesamoid 
body,  and  tilting  up  its  lower  edge.  (Mr.  G,  M.  Humphry, 
p.  174) 

Excision  of  Knbe. — Of  thirteen  cases  operated  on  by  Mr.  Humphry 
one  died  ;  amputation  was  required  in  four ;  eight  recovered  with 
useful  limbs.  No  severe  constitutional  disturbance  followed  the 
operation  in  any  of  the  cases.  Mr.  Humphry  makes  a  crucial  inci- 
sion through  the  skin,  and  detaches  the  soft  parts  from  the  bones 
as  little  as  possible.  He  thinks  the  imperfect  growth  of  the  limb 
which  has  been  observed  in  some  young  subjects  after  the  operation 
was  owing  to  the  section  of  the  bones  having  made  through  the 
shafts,  instead  of  through  the  epiphyses.  (Mr.  Q.  M.  Humphry, 
p.  156.) 

FsAGTUBB  OF  THE  Nbok  OF  THB  Thioh-bonb. — In  this  acddcut  the 
periosteum  and  synovial  membrane  are  usually  torn  on  the  fore  part, 
and  escape  behind,  because  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  the 
bone  in  front,  and  because  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  presents  a 
curve  with  the  convexity  forwards.  The  comparative  frequency  of 
the  accident  in  elderly  persons  is  owing,  first,  to  the  diminution  of 
the  angle  which  the  neck  makes  with  the  shaft ;  this  throws  the 
hips  out,  and  renders  them  more  exposed  to  injury,  and  places  the 
neck  in  a  less  favourable  position  for  bearing  weight-s  and  resisting 
blows ;  secondly,  to  the  absorption  of  the  cancellated  structure 
upon  which  the  strength  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  mainly  depends. 
The  causes  of  the  failure  of  bony  union  are :  first,  the  investing 
tissue  does  not  suffice  for  the  formation  of  provisional  or  external 
callus  ;  secondly,  the  fractured  sur&ces  are  not  maintained  in  suffi- 
ciently close  contact  for  them  to  be  joined  directly  by  osseous  mate- 
nal  (unless  one  be  wedged  into  the  other,  in  which  case  bony  union 
may  take  place) ;  thirdly,  the  synovial  a'nd  other  fluids  finding  their 
way  into  the  fracture,  dilute  and  wash  away  the  reparative  medium ; 
fourthly,  the  part  of  the  neck  external  to  the  fracture  usually 
becomes  absorbed.    (Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  p.  175.) 

Hip- Joint  Dibbasb. — In  that  irritable  condition  of  hip-joint  disease, 
where  the  limb  csin  scarcely  be  touched  without  eliciting  screams, 
the  application  oi  gutta  percha,  moulded  accurately  to  that  part  of 
the  body,  at  whatever  ar^le  the  thigh  may  be  flexed  at  Uie  time,  is 
very  favourable  to  the  sub^dence  of  the  painful  inflammatory  process. 
As  the  thigh  gradually  reassumes  its  normal  position,  the  gutta 
percha  may  be  roapplied  a  few  thnes,  till  a  cure  is  effected.  (Mr. 
Brodhurst,  p.  164) 
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IIvATEuicAL  Joint  Affections. — In  three-fourths  of  diseases  of  the 
knee-joiot  oocurring  in  young  womw  from  fifteen  to  twenty-tive, 
yon  will  find  more  or  less  palpably  the  traces  of  hysteria ;  for  even 
the  pretence  of  real  disease  of  the  joint  is  no  guarantee  or  safeguard 
agftinft  the  existence  of  some  symptoms  really  attributable  to 
byfteria.    (Mr.  P.  C.  Skey,  p.  16«.) 

INJURIES  OF  THE  Hand,  Finobes,  &c. — Bout  be  in  a  hurry  to  am- 
putate a  finger  or  hand,  however  severe  the  injury.  It  is  surprising 
bow  nature  will  cure  injuries  of  small  bones  and  joints,  when  the 
parts  are  connected  only  by  shreds  of  lacerat-ed  skin  or  flesh.  In 
the  hand  particularly,  preserve  the  thumb  or  a  finger  or  two.  (Mr. 
S.  Solly,  p.  185.) 

Scapula.  Removal  of  by  Operation, — The  entire  scapula  may  be 
removed  by  operation  with  safety,  leaving  the  head  of  the  humerus 
to  foi  m  for  itself  a  new  joint*  which  it  will  do,  with  extraordinary 
usefulness  of  the  limb.    (Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  p.  181.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

Albuminuria,  Scarlatinal, — The  renal  disorfler  which  succeeds  to 
scarlet  fever  is  identical  with  the  acute  form  of  morbus  Brigbtii. 
and  hence  the  principles  on  which  these  cases  should  be  treated 
must  be  the  same.  They  may  be  sumo^ed  up  in  a  few  words.  To 
lessen  the  watery  or  dropsical  state  of  the  blood,  and  to  diminish 
the  local  blood  stasis  in  the  kidneys.  The  first  is  obtained  by  act- 
ing briskly  on  the  intes^ini^  ^i*^^  ^^  mpcous  sqrface,  by  which  a 
large  ^unount  of  fiuid  is  ri^pidly  eliminated  from  the  system.  The 
second  object  is  secured  by  calling  into  activity  the  functions  of  the 
skin  by  diaphoretics,  warm  clothing,  and  warm  or  hotrair  baths. 
The  functions  of  the  skin  are  vicarious  of  tho^e  of  the  kidney,  and 
whatever  augments  the  first  lessens  the  activity  of  tiie  latter.  The 
congestion  of  tl^e  Jsi^neys  is  further  alleviated  by  dry  cupping  and 
occasionally  by  abstracting  blood  by  cupping  from  the  loins  :  but 
the  cases  are  exceptional  which  will  require  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  If  these  objects  can  be  successfully  attained — ^indicated  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  and  t)he  absence  of  blood  from  the 
urine— no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  organism  m  a  condition 
to  regain  those  qualities  and  powers,  the  loss  of  which  are  most 
plainly  manifested  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  Amongst 
medicinal  remedies,  the  fem^;inous  are  the  most  essential ;  and 
amongst  these,  the  tincture  of  the  sesqoichloride  of  iron  is  the  most 
valuable  and  efficacious.    (Dr.  W.  R.  Basham,  p.  9.) 

Calculus  in  the  Ubethba. — You  may  generally  succeed  in  remov- 
ing a  calculus  from  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  scoop  of  a  small 
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silver  director  passed  into  the  urethra ;  when  yon  once  feel  the 
stone,  manoeuvre  to  get  the  scoop  beyond  it ;  you  then  have  it  safe  ; 
alter  the  angle  of  the  instrument*  and  it  readily  comes  forward. 
This  is  far  superior  to  the  use  of  forceps  of  any  kind.  (Mr.  S.  Smith, 
p.  276.) 
Htdboosle. — Iron  and  other  metallic  wires,  when  in  contact  with 
living  tissues,  generally  cause  adhesive  inflammation  only.  Dr. 
Eothmnnd,  of  Munich,  tried  this  in  hernia.  Pass  a  slender  wire  or 
metallic  seton  through  the  sac  in  hydrocele  in  this  way.  First 
traverse  the  sac  from  below  upwards  with  a  long  handled  surgical 
needle,  such  as  is  used  in  transfixing  and  tying  hemorrhoids,  thread- 
iiid  the  eye  of  the  needle  after  it  is  projected  through  the  scrotum 
above,  with  three  or  four  slender  iron  threads,  pulling  the  needle 
then  backwards  through  the  sac  and  out^  and  thus  leaving  the  me- 
tallic seton  in  its  place.  The  liquid  drains  ofif  in  an  hour  or  two, 
adhesive  inflammation  sets  in,  and  progresses  for  two  or  three  days. 
(Prof.  Simpson,  p.  277.) 

Lithotomy. — Be  sure  and  always  hear  the  sound  of  the  stone  in 
contact  with  the  instrument  when  you  make  your  examination :  do 
not  be  satisfied  with  feeling  the  sensation.  From  non-observance 
of  this,  have  arisen  operations  where  no  stone  has  been  discovered 
at  all.  The  best  sound  is  one  with  a  bulbous  extremity,  it  is  more 
freely  moveable  when  introduced,  at  the  same  time  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  one  of  larger  diameter  in  its  whole  length.  Two 
or  three  days  before  operating  pass  the  grooved  staff  which  you 

.  intend  to  use  ;  any  bungling  on  the  operation  table  is  thus  avoided. 
Never  operate  a  short  time  sSter  your  patient  has  taken  a  long  jour- 
ney, when  an  increased  amount  of  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  is 
sure  to  exist.  Never  omit  to  have  an  enema  administered  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  operation,  so  as  to  have  the  rectum  empty. 
(Mr.  S.  Smith,  p.  244.) 

Success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  attention  to  little  things. 
The  '*  draw  sheet"  must  be  nicely  managed.  A  sheet  is  folded  in 
four  folds,  and  one  end  rolled  up  like  a  calico  bandage :  the  patient's 
breech  rests  upon  the  other  end,  while  the  roller  portion  lies  by  his 
side.  The  soiled  portions  can  be  successively  withdrawn  without 
disturbing  the  patient  If,  two  or  three  hours  after  the  operation, 
you  find  the  urine  has  not  flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  do  not 
delay,  but  at  once  pass  the  finger  (previously  oiled)  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder;  and  the  urine  will  immediately  flow. 
Many  cases  of  infiltration  of  urine  may  be  thus  avoided.  All  going 
on  well,  and  no  untoward  symptom  having  taken  place  for  four  days, 
you  may  begin  to  give  your  patient  more  generous  diet ;  a  little  beer 
and  meat  may  be  allowed.  After  the  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  by 
the  wound  for  three  or  four  days,  you  will  gain  time  by  strapping 
it  up  with  adhesive  plaister.    (Mr.  S.  Smith,  p.  253.) 
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A  conred  staff  possenes  the  Mowing  advaBtages  oter  the 
ftiaigbt  one.  It  renders  the  membranoos  part  of  the  urethra  more 
prominent  for  the  first  incision.  It  is  a  more  efficient  sound, 
exploring  the  bladder  in  all  directions.  It  is  much  more  easy  of 
introdoction.  There  is  no  possibility  of  its  escaping  from  the  bladder, 
however  the  patient  may  struggle,  whilst  Key's  straight  staff 
very  readily  escapes  in  front  of  the  prostate.  When  the  handle  of 
the  cunred  staff  is  depressed  in  the  second  position,  it  lifts  the 
bladder  from  the  rectum  and  renders  it  less'  liable  to  be  wounded, 
and  when  in  this  position  it  is,  moreover,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  straight  staff  for  the  passage  of  the  knife.  (Mr.  S.  Smith, 
p.  265.) 

It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  scalpels  ordinarily  used  in  this 
operation  to  have  a  small  blunt-pointed  beak;  this  runs  in  the 
groove  of  the  curved  staff  with  great  facility  ;  you  avoid  all  chance 
of  transfixing  the  bladder.  Four  of  these  instruments  will  consti- 
tute a  perfect  set,  the  largest  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  inches  and  a  ha&  long  in  the  blade.  The  other  three 
decrease  in  size  successively  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
breadth.  A  scoop  with  a  good  curve  is  more  useftil  than 
forceps,  beeanse  one  of  your  fingers  forms  the  other  blade,  and  that 
finger  has  sensation.    (Mr.  S.  Smith,  p.  243.) 

An  instrument  is  described,  and  the  manner  of  using  it  detailed, 
by  means  of  which  this  operation  seems  to  be  rendered  one  of  the 
easiest  in  surgery.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first, 
a  rectangular  staff,  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  the 
second  part,  a  piercing  director  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  first 
by  a  juiat,  is  introduced  from  without,  through  the  intervening 
tissues  till  it  joins  the  first  part  at  the  angle:  the  knife  is  then  nm 
along  the  groove  thus  formed  the  whole  way,  into  the  bladder. 
The  advantages  claimed  are,  that  the  very  commencement  of  the 
prostate  is  transfixed,  and  the  extent  of  incision  may  be  defined 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  There  is  never  any  difficulty  about  find- 
ing the  groove,  and  the  whole  operation  is  rendered  so  simple  tliat 
the  merest  novice  can  perform  it.  The  instrument  is  a  modification 
of  one  invented  by  Dr.  Buchanan.    (Dr.  R.  T.  Corbett,  p.  267.) 

Lithotomif  in  Children. — A  very  common  cause  of  fsiilure  is  the  use 
of  a  staff  in  which  the  curve  is  too  short ;  such  an  instrument  in 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  operation  may  readily  be  withdrawn  from 
the  bladder,  and  the  surgeon,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  thrusts  bis  knife 
forwards  and  £ails  to  enter  the  bladder.  The  staff  of  enormous 
eurve  and  the  rectanguhur  staff,  are  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
equally  dangerous.  The  observance  of  the  following  principles  are 
highly  important  to  the  success  of  the  operation :  First,  let  the 
bladder  be  fiurly  distended  with  water ;  secondly,  let  your  staff  be 
sufficiently  long  at  the  end,  so  as  to  ensure  its  eonstancv  in  the 
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bladder  during  that  part  of  the  operation  in  which  this  instniment 
is  reqaired  ;  thirdly,  direct  your  assistant  to  hold  it  well  up  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  so  that  you  run  no  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum  ;  fourthly/sink  your  knife  fully  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
that  by  your  first  incision  you  may  lay  bare  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra ;  fifthly,  be  quite  sure  that  you  have  freely 
opened  the  urethra  in  the  membranous  portion,  and  that  the  beak 
of  your  knife  is  well  in  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  sixthly,  in  dividing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  quite  sure  that  you  have  fairly  entered 
its  cavity  ;  seventhly,  never  withdraw  the  staff,  or  attempt  to  pass 
your  forceps  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  left  forefinger  is  fully 
in  the  bladder ;  and  this  you  will  know  by  a  rush  of  urine,  a  sensa- 
tion of  vacuity,  and  possibly  by  feeling  the  stone  itself.  (Mr.  J. 
Adams,  p.  264) 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra. — Syme^s  Operation. — It  is  singular 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.Syme's  operation  should  have 
varied  so  considerably  in  different  hands.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  kind  of  stricture  for  which  the  opera- 
tion had  been  undertaken  by  different  surgeons.  An  incision 
through  the  bulb  is  a  safe  proceeding,  but  an  incision  through  the 
membranous  part,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  does,  a  division  of  the 
deep  perin^  fascia,  is  a  very  unsafe  proceeding,  and  not  to  be 
undertaken  except  in  cases  of  perineal  fistulas,  where  the  parts  are 
often  so  condensed  by  adhesive  inflammation,  that  incisions  may  be 
made  with  instruments :  otherwise  the  operation  is  adapted  only  to 
cases  of  stricture  confined  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  (Mr.  H. 
Lee,  p.  272.) 

In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  great  thickening  and  indu- 
ration of  the  soft  parts  and  altered  condition  so  produced,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  opera- 
tor can  cut  down  directly  upon  the  director.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty a  urethrotome  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Maunder,  of 
Quy's  Hospital,  by  which  all  possibility  of  such  an  accident  is 
avoided.  A  woodcut  and  full  description  of  the  instrument  will  be 
found  at  p.  274 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  &c. 

Bid  Sores. — ^As  soon  as  the  skin  reddens  or  becomes  painful,  spread 
over  the  threatened  part  a  layer  of  tannate  of  lead.  Of  lul  the 
topipal  remedies  used,  none  is  preferable  to  this,  and  if  applied  in 
time,  it  will  almost  always  prevent  sloughing.  The  following  is  the 
fomnda  for  its  preparation: — Oorticis  quercus  contuss,  1  oz.;  aquae, 
8  oz.  Reduce  by  boiling  to  4  oz.;  strain ;  add  liq.  plumb!  diacetatis 
q.  8.  until  no  further  precipitate  is  formed.  The  deposit  is  collected 
upon  a  filter.    (Mr.  Leclerc,  p.  306.) 
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Corns. — Corns  may  be  rapidly  cured  by  the  applicatioo  of  the  titic- 
tare  of  iodine ;  the  corns  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
if  touched  with  the  tinoture  several  times  a  day.  If  situated 
between  the  toes,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  h'nen,  steeped  in  a 
mixture  of  the  tincture  and  glycerine.    (Dr.  Vargas,  p.  308.) 

Erysipelas. — When  in  the  legs  or  arms,  elevate  tlie  parts  as  much 
as  you  can  conveniently;  it  facilitates  the  cure  considerably.  (Mr. 
M.  Henry,  p.  306.) 

GuMPOWDBB  Burns. — Persons  are  often  tattooed  for  life,  by  accidental 
gunpowder  burns.  Prof.  Busch  recently  succeeded  in  removing  this 
disfigurement,  by  exciting  an  eczematous  inflammation  by  means 
of  a  solution,  (5  gr.  ad.  8  oz.)  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  was 
kept  applied  during  several  hours  for  five  days,  with  the  effect  of 
exciting  a  smart  eczema,  and  detaching  the  granules  of  unburnt 
powder.  The  burn  was  quite  recent,  and  whether  the  means  is 
applicable  to  burns  of  an  older  date,  remains  to  be  tried.  (Proi 
Busch,  p.  307.) 

Ingrowing  Tob-Nail. — After  fomentation,  interpose  beneath  the 
ntttl  a  small  piece  <^  lint  upon  which  some  ointment  of  perchloride 
of  iron  has  been  spread;  all  the  surface  of  the  excrescence,  deprived 
of  its  epidermis,  is  covered  over  with  this,  and  the  dressing  is 
renewed  twice  a  day.  At  the  end  of  four  days  the  excrescence 
becomes  dry  and  mummified,  and  is  easily  detached.  The  wound 
then  assumes  a  regular  aspect,  and  the  case  is  completed  at  the 
end  of  a  week.    (Dr.  Alcantara,  p.  308.) 

Lepra  Inyeterata. — In  the  treatment  of  this  most  obstinate  affec- 
tion, much  will  be  gained  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet. 
Bread,  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  water  cresses,  &c., 
should  alone  be  allowed,  and  all  alcoholic  drinks  avoided.  A  warm 
bath  twice  a  week  is  of  the  greatest  use.  The  medicinal  means 
principally  of  use  are,  arsenic,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  iodine, 
for  which  the  decoction  of  elm  bark  forms  a  good  vehicle.  An  oint- 
ment containing  calomel  and  pitch  is  one  of  the  best  local 
applications.    (Dr.  Wiltshire,  p.  303.) 

Ulcers. — Applied  to  sores,  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solid  state  is 
frequently  too  severe,  whilst  in  the  liquid  state  its  action  is  on  the 
other  hand  too  transient.  A  pledget  of  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
tliis  salt,  and  allowed  to  dry,  does  not  possess  either  of  these  dis- 
advantages ;  its  action,  whilst  not  so  severe  as  that  of  the  solid,  is 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  liquid  application.  The  activity 
of  the  treatment  may  be  varied  by  soaking  it  in  a  stronger,  or  a 
weaker  solution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  (M.  Riboli, 
p.  306.) 
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VENEREAL  AFFECTIONS. 

OoNDTLOMATA. — Id  those  ralscd  patches  of  skin,  known  as  mucous 
tubercles,  or  condylomata,  existing  about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and 
around  the  genitals,  but  especially  those  which  are  wide  spread  and 
liat,  the  application  of  a  powder,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  savin 
and  alum,  will  be  found  very  successful  in  producing  diminution  of 
the  swelling,  and  causing  them  to  dry  up.    (Mr.  Coulson,  p.  303.) 

GoNORRHiEA  ANi>  LEtjGORRHiEA. — In  Weak  and  lymphatic  subjects, 
injections  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  haVe  been  tried  with  success, 
th«  proportion  of  the  perchloride  being  twenty  drops  to  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  water.  (M.  Demarquay,  Lancet,  Dec.  11, 
1868,  p.  609.) 

Primary  Syphilis. — There  are  two  entirely  distinct  fol*ms  of  pri- 
mary sores :  distinct  alike  in  course,  results,  and  treatment.  First, 
the  true  Hunterian,  or  indurated  chancre  with  hard  indurated  edges, 
feeling  like  a  cup  of  cartilage  imbedded  in  healthy  tissues,  and 
moving  freely  over  the  underlying  parts ;  if  followed  by  enlarged 
inguinal  glands  these  never  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  the  impor- 
tant point  is,  that  this  form  is  always  followed  by  constitutional 
symptoms,  unless  destroyed  before  the  induration  appears,  wiiich 
happens  generally  in  about  from  six  to  eight  days.  Secondly,  the 
sott,  or  non-indurated  chancre,  with  sharply  cut,  even,  slightly 
undermined  edges,  much  inclination  to  spread  from  the  highly  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  secretion,  not  necessarily,  though  generally 
followed  by  suppurating  bubo ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  constit^Uixmal 
affection.  Both  chiEincreS  should  be  destroyed  with  caustic,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  soft  to  destroy  its  specific  character,  and 
hence  its  aversion  to  heal ;  the  hard,  for  the  same  reason,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  infect  the  system.  If  induration,  however,  have 
occurred,  no  cauterization  will  avail.  Thus,  at  the  time  when  cau- 
terization is  of  use,  it  cannot  be  determined  to  which  variety  the  sore 
belongs.  The  best  caustic  is  the  Vienna  paste  or  potassa  c.  calce 
made  into  small  sticks.  Rioord  uses  strong  sulphuric  acid  made 
into  a  paste  with  charcoal ;  some  astringent  lotion,  as  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  in  water,  should  be  used  to  restrain  the  abundant 
secretion  of  the  soft  variety,  and  thus  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
sore  by  infection  of  neighbouring  parts.  Nothing  hastens  cicatriza- 
tion so  much  as  a  mild  form  of  iron  given  internally.  Now  in  this 
the  soft  variety,  mercury  is  wholly  out  of  place  and  must  not  be 
employed.  In  the  indurated  variety,  mercury  should  be  commenced 
at  once,  (the  iodide  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half 
twice  a  day,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  for  administration,)  and  it  is 
undesirable  to  exceed  very  slight  mercurialism ;  a  little  opium  may 
be  combined  with  it  to  prevent  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  if 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  inunction  may  be  substituted.  (Mr.  H. 
Thompson,  p.  292.) 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE  AND  EAR. 

AftTiriciAL  PuFiL. — Iriddesis, — The  usual  way  of  operating  for 
aitifidal  papil  is  often  clumsy  ;  the  pupil  is  too  large  and  irregular 
and  often  too  near  the  cornea.  You  cannot  regulate  the  size  and 
place  by  the  old  method.  Try  a  new  way  by  tying  the  prolapsed 
iris  in  the  foUowing  way  : — ^The  patient,  if  at  all  restless,  being 
l^aoed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  wire  speculum  is 
inserted,  and,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
dose  to  the  cornea  is  held  so  as  to  fix  the  eye.  An  opening  is  then 
made  with  a  broad  needle  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  do9e 
to  the  sclerotic,  and  just  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  canuU  for- 
ceps ;  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  iris,  near,  but  not  close  to,  its 
ciliary  attachment,  is  seized  and  drawn  out  to  the  extent  considered 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  pupil ;  a  piece  of  fine  floss  silk,  previously 
tied  in  a  small  loop  round  the  canula  forceps,  is  slipped  down  and 
carefully  tightened  around  the  portion  of  iris  made  to  prolapse,  so 
as  to  include  and  strangulate  it.  This  manoeuvre  requires  a  little 
practice  and  dexterity,  and  is  best  accomplished  by  holding  each 
end  of  the  silk  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps  with  broad  extremities, 
bringing  them  exactly  to  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be  tied,  and 
then  drawing  it  moderately  tight.  A  single  tie  is  sufficient ;  the 
ends  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Little  or  no 
irritation  usually  follows.  The  small  portion  of  iris  included  in  the 
ligature  speedily  shnnks,  leaving  the  little  loop  of  silk,  which  may 
be  removed  from  the  eye  about  the  second  day.  By  this  method 
the  size,  form,  and  direction  of  the  pupil  can  be  regulated  to  a 
nicety.    (Mr.  J.  Critchett,  p.  321.) 

Cataract,  Reclination  of, — When  the  lens  is  of  mixed  consistence 
(a  hard  nucleus  enveloped  in  soft  lens  matter),  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  ciliary  body  and  iris,  thus  obliterating  the  posterior  cham- 
ber,  the  lens  may  be  spitted  by  the  needle.  It  is  an  improvement 
in  the  reclination  of  cataract  in  these  circumstances  to  use  two 
needles,  pressing  back  "  the  outer  and  lower  side  of  the  lens  from 
the  iris  with  a  fine  needle  passed  through  the  nasal  side  of  the 
cornea,  thus  making  a  free  space  for  another  needle  (the  sclerotic 
needle)  to  pass  to  the  front  of  the  cataract,"  and  thus  to  recline 
the  lens  as  desired.    (Mr.  J.  Y.  Solomon,  p.  320.) 

Cataract  with  Diabetes. — The  occurrence  of  cataract  with  diabetes 
has  been  long  known,  but  very  cursorily  mentioned  or  passed  over  by 
authors.  The  fact  is  certain,  however,  that  cases  occur  in  which 
during  the  continuance  of  diabetes,  cataract  appears,  generally 
running  a  very  rapid  course,  and  being  in  every  instance  yet  seen 
symmetrically  developed  on  both  sides :  the  lenses  increase  remark- 
ably in  their  antero -posterior  diameter,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  even  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  free 
play  of  the  iris.    The  colour  is  generally  remarkably  opalescent.   In 
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-  one  case  the  very  appearance  of  the  cataract  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  diabetes.  Now,  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  cataract, 
strenuously  avoid  any  operative  interference,  so  long  as  a  useful 

•  degree  of  vision  is  preserved.  But  when  the  period  arrives  that  all 
useful  vision  is  extinguished,  unless  the  powers  of  life  are  rapidly 
failing,  we  must  attempt  to  aford  relief.  From  the  uniform  degree 
of  softness,  depression  is  inapplicable.  Extraction  cannot  be  per- 
formed because  a  wound  in  the  cornea  will  not  heal  in  this  state  of 
system.  Solution,  therefore,  only  remains,  and  keratonyxis  (the 
anterior  operation,  the  needle  being  introduced  through  the  cornea) 
is  the  preferable  mode,  and  in  performing  it  the  surgeon  should  be 
more  than  usually  scrupulous,  to  employ  a  needle  of  the  greatest 
delicacy ;  to  make  sure  that  the  shaft  will  completely  fill  the  aper- 
ture made  by  the  point.;  to  confine  his  first  manipulations  to  a 
narrow  ai*ea  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule;  carefully  withdrawing  the 
needle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  crucial  wound  generally  inflicted  upon  the 
cornea.    (Mr.  J.  F.  France,  p.  317.) 

Daobtopb  Fistvlosub. — Small  cysts  occasionally  occur  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  consisting  of  a  dilated  lacrymal  duct,  and  fre- 
quently having  an  external  fistulous  opening  from  which  tears 
trickle  on  to  the  cheek.  The  proper  treatment  of  this  afiection 
consists  in  the  artificial  formation  of  a  permanent  opening  for  the 

•  escape  of  the  tears  on  the  ximmt  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid.  This 
may  be  done  thus : — Arm  a  single  thread  of  silk  with  a  needle  at 
each  end,  both  of  which  successively  introduce  through  the  external 
fistulous  opening,  making  them  pierce  the  conjunctival  surface 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  bring  the  two  ends  of 
the  ligature  on  to  the  cheek,  the  needles  being  removed.  Subse- 
quently the  bridge  of  tissue  encircled  by  the  loop  may  be  cut  out, 
and  the  external  fistulous  opening  closed.  The  most  characteristic 
sign  of  these  tumours  is  the  enlargement  which  they  undergo  when 
the  patient  cries.  Attempts  to  extirpate  them  by  the  knife  gene- 
rally fail,  a  minute  fistulous  aperture  permanently  remaining. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke,  p.  336.) 

Epiphora. — The  patency  of  the  lower  canal  is  not  always  sufiicient 
to  secure  immunity  from  this  troublesome  affection.  When  the 
wished-for  result  does  not  follow  the  slitting  up  of  the  lower  punc- 
tum,  a  similar  operation  should  be  performed  on  the  upper.  (Mr.  J. 
Critchett,  p.  341.) 

The  clumsy  method  of  making  a  patient  wear  a  style  is  now  sus- 
pended. Get  half  a  dozen  probes  of  difierent  sizes,  and  one  made 
of  steel  (plated)  and  grooved  at  one  end,  (sold  in  a  case  by  most 
instrument  makers) ;  also  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  Introduce  a 
probe  and  slit  up  the  canal :  use  a  bougie  occasioually  afterwards. 
.  (Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  Dixon,  p.  341.) 
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Bowman^ 8  Operation, — lu  the  performance  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
ImprovenoeDts  in  modem  ophthalmic  surgery,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
pair  of  narrow-bladed  scissors  instead  of  a  grooved  director  and  Beer's 
knife,  as  a  perpendicular  incision  is  more  certainly  effected,  and  it 
gives  less  pain  and  alarm  to  the  patient.  The  pnnctum  should  be 
expanded  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  or  pin,  before  the  scissors 
are  used.  When  the  brow  of  the  patieut  is  very  prominent  an 
increase  in  the  curve  of  the  probe  passed  facilitates  its  introduction, 
and  avoids  the  liability  to  injury  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  duct. 
It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  examine  carefully  whether  the  chan- 
nel we  have  made  is  adapted  with  sufficient  closeness  to  the  globe 
to  draw  off  the  tears  into  the  sac.  If  there  is  thickening  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  divided  canaliculus — a  result  of  inflammation — 
remove,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Critchett,  fk  bit  of  the  inner  lip  of  the 
channel  near  to  the  caruncle.    (Mr.  J.  V.  Solomon,  p.  333.) 

Excision  of  the  Eyeball. — The  instruments,  &c.,  used  for  exci- 
sion at  the  Moor&elds  Hospital,  are  a  wire  speculum,  a  strabismus 
hook  and  scissors,  a  curved  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  forceps.  The 
operation  may  however  be  performed  by  the  curved  scissors  and 
forceps  only.  After  removal  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Critchett 
sometimes  close  the  conjunctival  aperture  by  a  thread,  which  is 
several  times  passed  in  and  out  round  the  margin  of  the  aperture, 
aud  drawn  together  when  all  bleeding  has  ceased.  This  may  be 
removed  oq  the  third  day.    (Dr.  Bader,  p.  315.) 

Eyelid,  Restoration  of, — The  great  secret  of  success  in  plastic  opera- 
tions about  the  eye,  is  to  take  a  flap  from  the  adjoining  skin  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  may  seem  to  fit  the  wound  made  for  its  reception. 
The  subsequent  contraction  will  then  make  a  good  fit.  If  hemor- 
rhage comes  on  after  the  flap  has  been  fitted  and  yon  cannot  stop 
it,  lift  up  the  flap  again  and  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
vessel,  then  replace  the  flap  and  use  wire  sutures.  (Mr.  W.  Bow- 
man, p.  350.) 

Granulab  Conjunotiya. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  in  his  work  on  "Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  consists  in  scarification  of  the  affected 
parts  every  second  or  third  day,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
application  to  it  of  some  strong  salve,  such  as  the  red  precipitate  : 
the  common  unguentum  sulpburis  of  the  Pharmaoopceia  is  now 
recommended  as  preferable  to  the  red  precipitate  ointment.  It 
should  be  insinuated  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  diffused  over  the 
whole  conjunctival  surface.    (Mr.  T.  W.  Jones,  p.  358.) 

The  Applioatum  of  Oonorrhaxil  Matter  to  the  eye,  in  bad  and 
intractable  cases  of  granular  conjunctiva  has  been  adopted  with 
excellent  results,  inasmuch  as  good  sight  was  restored  in  one,  and 
verj  fair  sight  in  the  other  of  two  persons,  who  were  ueaily  blind. 
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atid  apparently  condemned  to  remain  so.  The  principle  obviously 
is,  that  of  curing  a  chronic  inflammation  and  its  results  by  exciting 
a  more  severe  inflammmation  in  the  structure.  Of  course  this 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  reserved  for  the  very  worst  cases, 
those  in  which  the  cornea  has  become  so  opaque  that  useful  vision 
is  lost,  and  in  which  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  milder  means. 
(Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  p.  361.) 

Ophthalmoscopb. — This  instrument  has  now  the  following  uses.  a.  It 
will  enable  the  merest  tyro  to  pronounce  positively  as  to  existence 
or  non-existence  of  cataract — a  feat  which  in  certain  peculiar  cases, 
used  formerly  to  baffle  the  best-trained  observers,  b.  It  makes 
easily  evident  the  very  first  beginnings  of  cataract  at  a  period  long 
before  the  opacity  is  discoverable  by  the  unassisted  eye.  c.  It 
reveals  in  cases  of  true  glaucoma  the  existence  of  a  cup-like  depres- 
sion of  the  optic  entrance,  a  sign  of  the  greatest  importance  as  to 

'  showing  a  morbid  degree  of  intraocular  pressure,  and  indicating 
the  necessity  for  iridectomy,  d.  It  afifords  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  physical  cause  of  muscas,  and  sweeps  aside  the  old  notions 
about  varicose  vessels  in  the  choroid,  &c.  e.  In  afifbrding  indisput- 
able proof  of  the  dependence  of  many  cases  of  what  used  to  be 
classed  as  amaurosis  or  retinal  apoplexy,  or  punctate  extravasations 
of  blood  in  the  retina  (a  sort  of  purpura  of  the  retina),  it  saves  the 
surgeon  from  the  risk  of  the  serious  error  of  prescribing  mercurials 
and  antiphlogistics  to  patients  already  suffering  severely  from 
humoral  dyscrasia.  /.  In  another  class  of  cases  it  exhibits  to  the 
observer,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  existence  of  limited  effusions 
of  lymph,  in  the  deep  structures  of  the  eye,  such  efifusions  requiring 
for  their  removal  immediate  resort  to  mercurial  treatment,  g.  In 
yet  other  cases  in  which  with  amaurotic  symptoms  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  the  surgeon  might  have  felt  bound  to  attempt  some- 
thing even  without  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  pathology,  it  will 
show  the  retina  already  detached  and  disorganised,  and  demonstrate 
the  uselessness  of  treatment.  (Ed.  of  Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
p.  314.) 

Strabismus. — ^The  method  of  operating  now  followed  in  London  is  as 
follows:  Make  an  horizontal  incision  in  the  conjunctiva,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  tendon  of  the 
nmscle  to  be  cut,  as  near  the  cornea  as  possible,  pass  a  blunt  hook 
under  it,  then  introduce  the  inferior  blade  of  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors  as  far  as  requisite,  and  divide  the  muscle  by  a  succession  of 
of  small  cuts ;  the  wound  may  be  closed  with  two  silk  ligatures. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  operation,  though  a  great  improvement 
on  the  older  methods,  is,  that  a  large  opening  is  required  for  the 
play  of  the  scissors ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  grooved 
Dlunt  book,  the  limb  of  which  must  be  short  and  the  curve  a  right 
angle,  by  this  the  muscle  may  be  drawn  down  to  the  opening,  and 


*  knife  ftid  along  the  groove  divides  il  Tbm^  a  voy  flmall  wound 
in  repaired,  and  H  heab  hj  the  fint  intention.  It  is  wwth  remem- 
bering, that  the  greater  the  distortion  the  fiutber  from  the  insertioD 
of  the  tendon  should  the  mosde  be  divided,  and  vice  vena.  (Br. 
J.  a  Cogbili,  p.  342.) 

In  eases  of  recent  strabismas,  especiaUy  in  7001%  children 
and  delicate  women,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  tiie  inflnenoe  of 
peripheral  causes  of  irritation.  A  case  recently  ooconed  at  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  which  the  squint  came  on  ooind- 
dently  with  the  necrosis  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  one  finger,  and 
was  wholly  cared  by  the  removal  of  the  dead  bonfiL  The  most 
common  peripheral  source  of  irritations  is  worms.  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Hulke,  p.  349.) 

Stbvmous  Ophthalmia. — ^The  less  local  interference  the  better, 
remembering  that  it  is  but  the  lood  sign  of  a  constitutional  disorder. 
Eschew  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  strong  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  me,  which  are  the  firuitful  cause  of  granular  lids, 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  tanal  margins,  ingrowing  eyelashes^ 
&c.  It  is  always  better  to  commence  the  constitutional  treatment 
by  an  aperient,  for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing  like  calomel,  it 
stimulates  the  glandular  structure  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
induces  a  free  watery  secretion;  this  may  be  combined  with 
rhubarb  and  scammony.  Our  next  resources  are  alteratives  and 
tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  quinine,  and  iron.  Warm  clothing  and 
well-regulated  diet  are  essentials.    (Mr.  M.  Henry,  p.  353.) 


MIDWIFERY  AND  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN,  &c. 

Dr8MEN0BRH(EA. — Palliative  Treatment, — The  agent  most  service- 
able of  all,  and  that  on  which  I  chiefly  rely  for  relieving  the  pain  of 
dysmenorrhoea,  is  morphia  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  This  gene- 
rally acts  better  combined  with  some  strong  diffusible  stimulant,  as 
chloric  SBther,  which  forms  an  admirable  adjuvant  to  the  action  of 
the  opium.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  when  the  pain  is  severe, 
is  often  of  the  greatest  use,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  if  you  can 
bring  the  patient  into  the  anaesthetic  condition  for  only  a  short 
time  at  the  very  cqmmencement  of  the  attack,  she  will  frequently 
remain  free  from  pain  whilst  the  discharge  continues.  There  are 
only  two  local  anodynes  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  good 
results,  these  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapour  of  chloroform, 
(p.  418.) 

Prtventive  TreatmetU.-^WhQn  dysmenorrhoea  is  kept  up  by  a  state  of 
ovarian  or  uterine  congestion  or  inflammation,  we  must  try  to 
to  reduce  these  states  during  the  catamenial  intervals,  by  repeated 
bloedings  applied  to  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  by    assiduoos 
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oouuter-irriiation  to  the  groins  or  sacrum/and  by  all. the  other  usual 
internal  remedies  employed  against  local  inflammation  and  con- 
gestion of  other  isolated  organs  of  the  body.  If  chiefly  neuralgic 
in  character,  alteratives,  and  especially  mineral  tonics,  good  diet 
and  regimen,  and  whatever  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  health, 
will  best  core  the  neuralgia,    (p.  421.) 

For  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  forms  of  the  disease,  useful  results 
will  be  found  from  the  administration  of  colchicum  and  guaiacum, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  alkalies.  Bromide  of  potassium 
possesses  a  sedative  action  on  the  sexual  organs  possessed  by  no 
other  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  many  cases  by  its  employ- 
ment you  may  succeed  in  warding  off  attacks  of  dysmenorrhoaa. 
(p.  422.) 

In  the  treatment  of  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  besides  the 
other  remedies  usually  employed,  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  applied  to  the  uterine  cavity  by  means  of  an  instrument  con- 
trived for  the  purpose,  described  at  p.  424.   (Prof.  Simpson,  p.  423.) 

Obstructive  Dysmenorrhoea  and  Sterility  from  contraction  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri, — When  dilatation  is  eflected  mechanically,  whether 
slowly  by  sounds,  or  rapidly  by  sponge  tents,  relapse  of  the  stricture 
or  contraction,  is  very  apt  to  return  after  a  time,  just  as  so  often 
happens  after  the  treatment  of  bad  stricture  of  the  male  urethra,  by 
merely  dilating  instruments.  The  best  and  speediest  mode  of  cure 
is  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  dilatation  of  the  os  by  incising  it  at 
both  sides.  For  the  performance  of  this  operation,  an  instrument 
or  metrotome  is  required  (see  fig.  p.  431) ;  this  must  be  introduced 
as  far  as  the  os  internum,  where  the  incision  begins,  at  first  quite 
shallow,  and  then  deeper  as  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  till  at  the 
08  externum  the  cervix  is  cut  across  in  all  its  thickness.  If  you 
cut  too  deeply  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervix,  you  run  the  risk 
of  wounding  some  of  the  veins  of  the  plexus  uterinus,  otherwise 
the  hemorrhage  is  not  of  consequence.  The  wound  must  be  opened 
up  every  two  or  three  days  with  the  finger  to  prevent  union,  or  the 
corners  of  the  wound  may  be  touched  with  a  piece  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  a  like  good  result.  There  are  few  operations  in  surgery 
'*  so  perfectly  simple  in  their  performance,  and  so  entirely  sati&- 
fiMstory  in  then:  results."    (Prof.  Simpson,  p.  429.) 

Fistula  ov  Anus  ob  Yvlya. — Tincture  of  iodine  injected  into  the 
canal  of  an  anal  fistula  will  sometimes  cause  contraction  and  con- 
solidation in  its  track,  and  effect  a  cure,  and  this  even  in  severe 
cases.  Sometimes  a  wire  left  for  a  time  in  the  track  of  a  fistula 
m  the  vulva  will  set  up  such  a  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation  as 
shall  lead  to  its  obliteration.  There  is  always  danger  of  profiise 
venous  hemorrhage  in  the  use  of  the  knife.     (Pro!  Simpson, 

p.  4ia) 
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liMAtf  PftetEflTAViost. — ^Tbe  freqneoej  of  head  ptesntations  is 
Mid  to  be  doe  to  mecfaanieal  eamo ;  the  oontracikMia  ftod  presMire 
of  the  Qteroft  bring  the  long  axis  of  the  child  into  eorrespondenoe 
with  its  own,  and  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  child's  lower 
limbs,  direct  the  latter  and  the  nates  into  the  fiondos  or  more 
roomj  {lart  of  the  canty.    (Mr.  G.  M.  Hamphry,  p.  374) 

Passage  of  the  Foetal  ffead.—The  diameter  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  pelvis  are  so  managed  that  the  foetal  head  undergoes  a 
«erew-like  twist  in  its  transit.  It  behoves  the  accouchenr  to  be 
mindful  of  this  in  applying  the  forceps.  (Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry, 
p.  373.) 

IIystekioal  Mtaloia. — Observation  has  proved  that  it  is  rare  in 
cases  of  hysteria  not  to  find  hyperaesthesia  either  at  the  epigastric 
region,  high  up  on  the  back,  or  low  down  on  the  left  side,  and  in  a 
very  great  majority  of  cases  in  all  three  situations  at  once;  and  any 
case  presenting  such  combination  may  most  positively  be  declared 
to  be  hysterical.  Of  course,  in  hysterical  affections,  the  basis  of 
management  is  the  general  treatment,  but  much  may  be  done  for 
relief  of  local  symptoms  by  local  means,  especially  Faradisation  of 
the  skin,  as  performed  by  M.  Duchenne.  By  his  apparatus  the 
electrical  current  is  limited  to  the  skin.  The  hyperaesthesia  is  usually 
at  once  dissipated.  Stimulant  applications,  as  very  hot  cataplasms, 
dry  heat,  chloroform,  and  acetic  aether  locally  applied  (which  act 
more  as  irritants  than  narcotics,)  sinapisms,  and  blisters  will  also 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  relief  of  the  local  symptoms.  (M. 
Briquet,  p.  100.) 

Plaobnta  Pbayia. — A  case  is  related  in  which,  the  os  being  dilated 
to  the  size  of  a  small  teacup,  the  separation  (as  advised  by  Dr. 
Barnes)  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  phcenta  which  was  pre- 
senting, sufficed  at  once  to  check  the  hemorrhage.  By  further 
separating  the  posterior  portion  of  the  placenta  the  membranes 
were  reached,  and  the  presentation  discovered  to  be  a  footling.  The 
child  was  delivered  in  a  short  time  alive,  and  the  mother  did  well. 
(Mr.  0.  P.  Stevens,  p.  392.) 

SoiRRHCS  OF  THB  Brbast. — Sometimes  scirrhus  of  the  breast  does 
not  implicate  the  whole  gland,  but  appears  as  »  small  nodule.  It  is 
a  question  in  such  a  case  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  enucleating 
the  nodule  without  extirpating  the  whole  gland.  Out  through  the 
integuments,  enucleate  the  nodule  with  the  fingers,  and  divide  the 
oonnexion  with  the  gland  by  the  knife.  Where  the  gland  tissue 
around  the  nodule  is  healthy  this  operation  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent Bring  the  akin  together  by  iron-wire  sutures.  (Mr.  8.  Wells, 
p.  41.) 

Turk  mo.— In  cases  of  distorted  pelvis,  where  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  only  three  inohee,  or  even  two  inches  and  a  hid^  pro- 
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'vided  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or  dilatable,  and  tbe  membranes  intact, 
it  is  the  proper  practice  to  turn,  rather  than  allow  the  bead  of  the 
child  to  become  impacted  in  tbe  distorted  bony  cavity.  Even 
should  the  head  become  impacted,  there  would  be  no  greater  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  it  after  the  perforator  had  been  used,  than  if 
tbe  vertex  had  been  the  presenting  part.  Many  lives  will  be  saved 
by  this  practice,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  will  be  less  liable 
to  injury.    (Dr.  T.  H.  Wardleworth,  p.  390.) 

In  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  where  the  long 
forceps  are  now  generally  used,  turn  tlie  child  instead.  This  is 
Dr.  Simpson's  advice,  but  Br.  Figg  would  extend  the  use  to 
cases  of  natural  labour,  where  the  patient  really  requires  lielp. 
(Dr.  E.  G.  Figg,  p.  377.) 

y  ESioo-vAOiiTAL  FisTUL^. — The  greatest  improvement  in  these,  as  in 
other  cases  requiring  sutures,  consists  in  using  wire  sutures  instead 
of  silk  or  thread.  Wire  does  not  cause  inflammation  beyond  tbe 
adhesive ;  silk  and  thread  cause  suppuration;  thus  pus  is  absorbed 
by  the  thread,  and  increases  the  mischief.  A  bullet  or  wire  may 
remain  for  months  without  causing  suppuration.  Some  surgeons 
use  silver  wire,  but  the  common  Uue  iron-^re  of  the  shops  is  the 
best.  It  is  the  amxeaUd  iron  wire  known  as  No.  32.  It  does  not 
rust.  Dr.  Aveling,  of  Sheffield,  has  had  some  made  by  Cockers 
Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  of  a  very  fine  kind  for  surgical  purposes. 
(Prof.  Simpson,  p.  399.) 

In  performing  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  this  affection,  Dr. 
Simpson  recommends  the  patient  to  be  placed  on  her  elbows  and 
knees,  or  simply  on  her  left  side,  and  the  use  of  a  duck- bill 
speculum  (figured  at  p.  401)  by  which  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  exposed  fistula.  For  paring  the  edges  of  the  opening  he 
uses  a  straight  spear-shajied  knife  alone,  (fig.  3,  p.  402)  and  in  using 
it  gives  the  advice  that  the  edges  be  levelled  off  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  vesical  margin,  so  as  to  leave  as  large  a  surface 
for  adhesion  as  possible — doing  this  very  slowly  and  carefully,  seeing 
that  the  least  bit  of  mucous  membrane  would  prevent  the  much- 
desired  union  by  the  first  intention.  For  passing  the  iron-wire 
thread  sutures  the  needle  used  is  hollow,  and  the  wire,  after  the 
passage  of  the  needle  through  the  lips  of  the  fistula,  is  pushed 
through  the  tube,  and  seized  by  forceps;  the  tubular  needle  is  then 
withdrawn.  The  needle  should  be  entered  from  below,  and  made  to 
emerge  above,  nearly  half  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  opening,  in 
order  that  the  edges  may  be  held  strongly  and  steadily.  The  vesi- 
cal mucous  membrane  must  never  be  perforated  by  the  sutures.  To 
consolidate  the  lips  of  the  fistula  and  surrounding  parts,  and  keep 
them  perfectly  at  rest,  use  an  iron-wire  splint  made  by  twisting 
together  ten  or  fifteen  strands  of  the  iron-thread  into  a  cord,  the 
ends  of  which  are  then  doubled  over  each  other,  and  plaited  round 
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ittto  an  OToid  or  drciilar  form.  A  namber  of  openings  are  made 
among  the  threads  by  a  boring  inatmment,  through  which  the  enda 
of  the  aatores  are  passed,  and  the  splint  passed  np  to  the  opening 
and  there  firmly  applied,  the  sutures  being  twisted  together  and 
cat  off  short.  Dr.  S.  considers  this  preferable  to  Bozeman's  button 
suture,  as  it  precludes  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  movement 
in  the  wound,  whilst  Bozeman's  allows  of  slight  transverse  motion. 
This  splint  is  removed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  In  the  after- 
treatment  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  administration,  for  some 
time,  of  such  doses  of  opium  or  morphia  as  shall  suffice  to  keep  the 
patient  fully  under  the  in^uence  of  the  drug.  (Prol  Simpson, 
p.  401.) 


MISCELLANEA. 

Htpodermio  Injections. — Act  much  quicker  than  stomachic  doses, 
and  they  produce  a  more  powerful  and  effective  result.  Frequently 
a  narcotic  administered  in  this  way  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  whilst  an  equivalent  dose  administered  by  the  stomach  is 
entirely  useless,  and  even  prejudicial.  For  the  relief  of  a  localized 
pain  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  injection  to  the  painful  part: 
the  injection  may  be  inserted  with  quite  as  striking  results  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  thus  the  tendency  to  abscess  in  the 
part,  from  repeated  injection,  is  avoided.    (Mr.  C.  Hunter,  p.  50.) 

Silver  Sctubes. — Silver  sutures  seem  to  be  superseding  the  common 
ones ;  they  produce  hardly  any  irritation.  In  cases  of  fissure  of  the 
palate,  and  other  kinds  of  wounds,  they  can  be  introduced  and 
simply  twisted  without  requiring  any  other  clamp.  They  cause  a 
little  more  pain  on  being  withdrawn:  this  is  best  obviated  by  cutting 
them  as  near  the  wound  as  possible.  Very  thin  iron-wire  is  used 
by  some  surgeons.    (Prof.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Heath,  p.  221.) 

Snake  Bites. — On  the  western  frontiers  of  the  States,  where  poison- 
ous wounds  from  rattle-snakes  are  numerous,  it  is  usual  to  rely 
exclusively  upon  alcoholic  stimulants,  given  in  quantities  to  produce 
intoxication.  When  drunkenness  is  produced,  this  is  generally 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  being  overcome. 
(Dr.  Addy,  p.  69.) 


PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


DISEASES  APPECTINQ  THE  SYSTEM  QENERALLY. 


abt.  i.-^n  the  recession  of  the  eruption  in 

scarlatina. 

By  Waltbb  Jsbsop,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Dispensary, 

Cheltenham. 

[Mr.  Jessop  has  met  Tvith  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever  which  proved 
rapidly  fatal  from  recession  of  the  eraption.  His  treatment  is  good^ 
and  we  woald  particularly  recommend,  that  when  the  rash  suddenly 
disappears,  Mr.  Jessop's  plan  (which  we  have  followed  for  years} 
be  adopted,  viz.,  stimulating  the  skin  by  mustard,  and  the  general 
system  by  stimulants.    He  relates  the  following  case :] 

H.  L.,  a  healthy  boy,  aged  four  years,  had  been  ailing  for  some  days, 
and  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September,  suddenly  seized 
with  vomiting,  accompanied  by  all  the  harsher  symptonA  of  impending 
fever.  The  bowels  had  been  relieved  the  night  previously ;  the  urine 
was  scant  and  high'HX>loured ;  great  thirst;  a  red  and  slightly-furred 
tongue;  dry  skin;  with  a  quick  irritable  pulsa  On  examining  the 
throat,  one  or  two  slight  ash-eolonred  petechise  were  observed.  A 
chlorate  of  potash  febrifuge  was  ordered,  with  strict  attention  to  diet, 
and  a  free  use  of  diluents. 

During  the  night  the  child  became  slightly  delirious;  towards 
morning  he  fell  into  a  sleep ;  the  skin  softened,  and  became  moist. 
At  daylight  a  slight  flush  was  observed,  and  on  seeing  him  at  mid-day 
the  rash  was  rapidly  developing  itself;  the  pulse  less  irritable;  the 
tOBgae  red^  but  moister,  yet  with  a  perceptible  streak  of  brown  fur  in 
its  centre.  The  irritation  in  the  throat  had  not  increased;  the  bow- 
ds  bad  been  again  relieved,  and  the  kidneys  acted  well ;  in  fiust,  there 
was  not  a  symptom  to  excite  alarm. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  message  came  to  say  the  child  was  worsa 
On  attending  to  the  summons,  a  remarkable  change  appeared  impend- 
ing: an. unmistakable  anxiety  in  the  features  of  the  child;  a  slight 
lividity  about  the  eye;  an  unmeaning  glare  of  the  pupil ;  the  tongue 
dry  and  fnned ;  distress  of  the  throat  and  {xneoordia ;  nostrils  dc^ed, 
and  the  rash  faded  to  a  brown  brick  colour ;  the  'skin  dry  and  pain- 
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fully  hot  to  the  touch — all  telling  fully  the  terribly  rapid  change  to 
to  low  fever,  dating  from  the  moment  of  the  recession  of  the  rash. 
The  child  was  with  difficulty  aroused ;  wine  and  stimulants  were  at 
once  exhibited,  but  with  no  effect.  Some  cases  at  Bristol  came  vividly 
to  my  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  temporarv  improvement  in 
one  little  patient  on  the  re-appearance  for  a  few  hours  of  a  partial 
rash.  It  was  evident  in  the  case  before  me  that  general  congestion 
had  occurred,  impeding  vitality,  and  that,  if  unrelieved,  the  heart 
must  soon  wear  itself  out  in  its  endeavours  to  revive  or  force  again 
into  circulation  the  stagnant  and  poisonous  determinations  of  blood 
that  were  evidently  taking  place.  I  at  once  ordered  flannels  to  be 
steeped  in  hot  mustard-and-water,  made  of  the  thickness  of  milk, 
wrung  out,  and  applied  round  the  throat,  over  and  round  the  chest, 
abdomen,  upper  arm  and  thigh ;  over  that  again  a  dry  flannel,  and 
this  attempt  at  supeificial  reaction  was  assisted  .by  the  continued 
administration  of  stimulants. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  child  became  restless,  and,  on 
moving  the  flannels,  I  saw  that  capillary  circulation  was  slightly 
established.  The  flannels  were  reapplied,  and  in  an  hour  afterwardjs 
the  pulse  seemed  to  soften  and  become  fuller ;  the  child  cried,  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  highly  ammoniacal  urine  took  place,  and  I  bad 
the  gratification  later  in  the  day  of  seeing  reaction  fairly  set  in, 
and  my  little  patient  with  a  renewed  and  favourable  chance  of 
existence. 

During  the  night  the  child  had  broken  bu^  natural  sleep,  took  a 
little  thin  arrowroot  and  wine,  and  at  intervals  stimulant  drops,  com^ 
posed  of  B2)^tley*s  bark,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  ether. 
Shortly  after  daybreak  nearly  a  pint  of  urine  was  passed,  with  very 
sensible  relief  to  my  patient.  Progress  for  the  first  few  days  was 
necessarily  slow ;  but  no  complication  at  any  time  arose  to  threaten 
or  seriously  hinder  convalescence,  and  the  little  sufferer  made  a  good 
and  wholesome  recovery. 

The  narration  of  the  two  other  cases  would  be  but  relating  the  same 
thing  over  again.    The  treatment  was  equally  successful. 

Remarks  must  necessarily  be  short.  It  is  evident  that  during  the 
stage  of  eruption  the  capillary  circulation  is  intense,  and  that  on  any 
sudden  or  unnatural  recession  of  the  eruption  some  or  all  of  the  great 
organs  of  the  body  must  become  surcharged  with  poisonous  blood,  and 
that  the  heart,  if  unassisted,  will  labour,  and  labour  in  vain,  to  revive 
and  restore  a  healthy  balance  in  the  circulation.  It  is  at  the  best  bat 
a  clumsy  contrivance  to  exhibit  stimulants  internally  to  doubtfolly 
prolong  the  labours  of  the  heart,  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  appli- 
ances that  may,  without  uselessly  exciting  the  great  centre  of  circu- 
lation, assist  in  relieving  and  restoring  its  capillary  and  terminal  sys- 
tem. My  own  experience  is  necessarily  but  small  in  a  healthy  locality 
like  Cheltenham ;  but  I  have  a  deep  impression  that  in  many  cases  of 
eruptive  fever,  we'  possess  in  the  application  of  such  stimulants  a 
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valuable  aid  in  relieving  the  heart  by  restoring  capillary  circulation 
and  nervous  power  in  the  skin,  and  so  assist  in  preventing  local  deter- 
minations of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

[We  are  persuaded  that  in  these  poison  cases  we  cannot  begin 
stimulants  too  early,  especially  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
Remember  that  a  prostrating  poison  has  been  imbibed,  and  almost  a 
certain  antidote  is  ammonia,  given  early :  assist  this,  if  necessary,  by 
wrapping  the  child  in  a  steamed  blanket,  with  several  folds  of  dry 
blankets  over  the  wet,  so  as  to  cause  a  vapour  h&th.]— Lancet,  Jan,  8, 
1859,  p.  29. 


2, — Quinine  in  Scarlatina. — Br.  Morbisov,  of  Laurenceville, 
Virginia,  has  witnessed  several  severe  epidemics  of  scarlatina;  and 
of  fJl  the  various  means  of  treatment  he  has  had  recourse  to,  speaks 
highest  of  quinine.  He  begins  with  it  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  repeats  in  every  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  influence.  He  gives  also,  occa-r 
aionally,  a  few  .grains  of  blue  pill,  to  gently  move  the  bowels,  and 
mops  the  throat  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. — J^orth 
Amer.  Med,  Ckir,  Review, — M&i,  TtTnee  and  OaeetUy  March  19, 1859, 
p.  297. 


3. — On  Aborted  Fevers,  By  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  Dublin. — [In  an 
interesting  discourse  on  clinical  medicine.  Dr.  Stokes  gives  out  an 
opinion  whick  may  be  novel  to  many,  but  which  will  explain  the 
course  of  many  diseases.   He  says,] 

Under  the  action  of  epidemic  and  of  endemic  influences,  the 
purely  local  and  accidental  diseases  take  on  some  at  least  of  the 
characters  of  the  essential  conditions ;  and  I  believe  it  will  yet  be 
found,  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  disease  hitherto  classed  as 
purely  local  affections — simple  inflammations,  if  you  will — ^not  sup- 
posed to  have  relation  to  fever,  or  any  other  essential  condition,  will 
turn  out  to  be,  in  reality,  only  examples  of  diseases  secondary  to 
a  fever,  arising,  as  it  were,  unconforTnaJbltf — that  is,  at  a  period  much 
earlier  than  is  the  rule,  and,  by  the  operation  of  some  law  still  obscure 
to  us,  causing  or  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  general  malady. 
This  1  offer  with  diffidence ;  but  every  day  increases  my  belief,  that 
Biany  cases  of  apparently  local  and  accidental  diseases  are  but  exam- 
ples of  Aborted,  PeverSf  and  that  they  are  endued  with  more  or  less 
of  the  characters  of  the  parent  or  antecedent  affection,  which  has 
disappeared  so  mysteriously.  If  this  be  so,  the  advantages  we  obtain 
by  the  study  of  a  case  of  fever  have  relation,  not  only  to  every  case 
of  the  pestilences  which  destroy  man  by  wholesale,  but  to  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  local  diseases,  whose  relation  to  essentialism 
has  not  even  been  susjiected. — Ihtb.  Hospital  Oasxtte,  Dec.  1, 1858, 
p.  351 
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4— ON  SCARLATINA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT: 
By  Dr.  R  Bishop,  Devonport. 

If  we  woald  have  a  scienoe,  aod  the  art  founded  thereon^  to 
1)ecome  more  and  more  pore,  we  most  direct  our  studies  in  the  waj 
which  oar  present  acquaintance  with  the  science  points  out  to  us.  H 
the  way  be  one  of  theory,  we  must  theorize ;  if  it  be  one  of  practice 
and  observation,  we  must  observe  and  investigate.  Medicine  is 
essentially  a  science  of  facts.  The  store  of  facts  is  gradually  accu- 
mulating, and  has  already,  indeed,  increased  to  such  an  extent  $» 
to  render  the  teaching  necessarily  more  and  more  practical,  and  to 
show  that  things,  not  words  en  masse,  form  the  material  with  which 
the  practitioner's  mind  must  be  supplied.  The  more  medicine  is 
made  to  partake  of  the  real,  the  more  prominent  and  bright^  will  it 
shine. 

The  foregoing  I  saw  m  print  some  time  since,  and  the  remarks 
appear  applicable  to  the  following.  It  is  desirable  that  contribntioiis 
to  the  medical  press,  however  triflmg  they  may  appear  to  seme,  should 
be  published,  especially  respecting  any  new  or  suooessful  treatment 
in  serious  diseases.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  t>ractitioner  to  record  his 
method  of  treating  disease,  even  if  it  does  not  appear  strictly  orthodox, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  methods.  If  we  had  to  rest 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  even  our  best  authors,  we  should  fall 
miserably  short ;  for  the  numerous  opinions  given  as  to  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  this  and  other  diseases  are  so  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting as  to  mislead  the  matured  as  well  as  the  juvenile  practitioner. 
Or,  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Gilmour,  '*My  young  brethren  in 
medicine  must  not  trust  implicitly  to  what  they  read  in  books ;  many 
of  them  are  truly  valuable  and  trustworthy,  but  others  (and  of  these 
there  is  a  large  number)  are  written  to  suit  a  puvpose,  and  contain 
trash." 

I  beg  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  treatment  I  have  adopted 
in  this  disease  during  the  last  nine  months.  Th^e  is  noticing 
original  in  it,  so  far  as  it  lelates  to  myself.  I  know  friends  who  have 
tried  it  with  marked  success.  Scarlatina  has  been  rife  in  this  town 
for  the  last  nine  months,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  a  large  number  of 
children  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society.  In  many  fftmflies,  one, 
two,  and  even  three,  have  succumbed  to  it.  I  applied  to  the  registrar 
for  the  exact  number  oi  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  three  quiffteis 
endmg  March,  June,  and  September,  1858,  and  he  has  been  kiiMl 
enough  to  supply  me  with  a  return,  by  permission  of  the  Begistrar- 
Gencial.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  deaths  from 
scarlatina  reached  23 ;  in  the  second,  44 ;  and  in  the  third,  27,  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

In  fifty*one  cases  of  scarlatina  scattered  over  the  town,  in  children 
varying  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age,  my  plan  of  treatment  has  been 
tonics  from  the  commencement-^i.  e.,  from,  my  first  visit}-Hnither 
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the  citrate  of  iron,  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  in  the  usual 
ftiU  doses ;  and  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satined  with  the  result, 
having  lost  but  one  caae.  I  made  no  difference  in  the  fiUm  of  treat- 
meni  even  when  serious  complications  presented.  In  many  the  fever 
VMS  intense,  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  severe,  and  pain  in 
swallowing  very  considerable.  Four  children  in  one  house,  in  Oannon" 
slareet,  had  searUtina  anginosa  in  an  aggravated  form,  being  attended 
with  an  acrid  discharge  from  the  ears  and  nostrils.  In  one  case 
deafiiess  has  remained  nearly  permanent  I  entirely  discarded  the 
application  of  strong  caustics  to  the  throat  and  tonsils,  which  many 
years'  experience  has  taught  me  is  injurious  in  very  young  children, 
and  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injury  and  difficulty  attending  the  operation.  External  applications 
to  the  throat  I  found  most  henefici{d-*-either  the  compound  camphor 
liniment,  oil  and  hartshorn,  or  turpentine  sprinkled  on  a  strip  of 
flannel,  previously  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  applied  several  times 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Inhaling  the  steam  of  hot  water  cave 
much  relief,  as  it  generally  does.  The  children  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  treat,  have  belonged  to  the  poorer  class ;  the  diet  necessarily 
simple ;  in  severe  cases,  broths,  beef-tea,  milk,  jelly,  and  wine  were 
recommended,  and  procured  if  possible.  One  gratifying  result  in  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina  with  iron,  as  &r  as  my  experience  carries  m& 
is  that  the  children,  with  few  exceptions,  escaped  that  serious  and 
frequent  sequel-— anasarca. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  diphtheria  following  scarlatina  during  the 
epidemic,  in  children  four  and  six  years  of  age.  The  first  child  had 
been  convalescent  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  I  must  confess,  I  could  not 
understand  the  cause  of  the  relapse.  After  a  few  days,  I  suspected 
diphtheria ;  the  child  would  nevw  allow  me  nor  the  parents  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  throat,  although  rough  usage  was  resorted  to  more 
than  once  or  twice.  During  the  time  it  suffered  extreme  prostration, 
ftnd  was  supported  by  wine  and  beef-tea ;  it  also  took  a  mixture  con- 
taining the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  child  ulti- 
mately coughed  up  the  membiftne  characteristic  of  diphtheria.  A  fit 
of  vomiting  and  coughing  came  on  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  beyond* 
hope ;  but  when  the  membrane  was  released,  the  child  was  relieved, 
and  gradually  rallied. 

A  remarkable  case  under  my  care  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  four  years, 
iteloDging  to  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Free  Schools.  I  first  saw 
him  twelve  weeks  ago  from  the  date  of  this  communication ;  he  had 
then  scarlatina  anginosa,  from  which  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
a  walk.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  recovery  his  mother  requested 
me  to  see  him,  as  he  had  (to  use  her  own  words)  *'  pimples  coming  out 
over  his  face  and  body."  On  visiting  him,  this  proved  to  be  variola 
discreta.  He  had  been  successfully  vaccinated,  judging  from  the  cica- 
trices in  bis  arm.  The  little  fellow  suffered  severely ;  he  had  not 
reguned  his  strength  from  the  debilitating  consequences  of  the  previ- 
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ooB  illness.  He  was  kept  up  hy  wine,  beef^tea,  ammonia,  and  bark, 
as  maturation  of  the  pustules  went  on  but  slowly.  He  recovered 
from  this  attack,  but  not  su£Bciently  to  return  to  school,  when  I  was 
requested  to  visit  him,  as  he  had  hooping-cough,  which  was  and  is 
DOW  epidemic  in  this  town  ;  and  this  being  complicated  with  pneumo« 
nia,  terminated  his  'existence  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  fact  of  this  child  having  three  of  the  most  serious 
and  fatal  diseases  of  childhood  in  the  short  period  of  three  months. 
One  little  girl  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  house  of  th6 
deceased  is  now  under  treatment  for  variola. 

I  trust  the  tonic  treatment  of  scarlatina  with  iron  may  have  a  trial 
elsewhere,  and  prove  as  efficacious  and  successful  as  it  has  been  with 
me.  I  conceive  it  is  far  better  to  prove  by  facts  than  to  judge  and 
condemn  without  a  trial,  simply  because  the  treatment  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  our  popular  authors  and 
preceptors. 

[We  think  that  to  deplete  or  in  any  way  to  lower  the  system  in  any 
of  these  specific  fevers  is  improper.  We  have  never  given  iron  in 
these  cases,  except  in  erysipelas,  but  prefer  ammonia,  which  we  give 
very  early,  with  the  same  views  as  Dr.  Bishop.  The  disease  is  a  poi- 
son. Nature  is  attempting  to  throw  it  off  by  fever.  This  fever, 
therefore,  is  a  conservative  power,  and  as  soon  as  it  shows  symptoms 
of  want  of  power,  give  ammonia  early.  Do  not  be  guided  by  the 
frequency,  but  by  the  power  of  the  pulse.  Often  the  more  rapid  the 
pulse,  the  less  power.] — Lancet,  Dec.  4,  1858,  p.  673. 


5.— ON  THE  IDENTITY  OP  SCARLATINAL  DROPSY  AND 

ACUTE  MORBUS  BRIGHTIL 

By  Dr.  W.  R.  Bash  am,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

[The  remarkable  differences  in  epidemic  diseases  at  different  periods 
of  *tbeir  prevalence,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  scarlet  fever. 
In  some  years  the  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and  favourable  ;  but  in 
others,  (and  the  present  visitation  is  particularly  illustrative),  for  the 
ijaost  part  the  mortality  is  high.] 

In  the  more  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  sore^throat  is  a  very 
prominent  symptom ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  great  number 
of  the  fatal  cases  recorded  as  diphtheria  have  not  been  scarlatina 
anginosa,  or  scarlatina  maligna.  In  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  the  sore- 
throat  is  the  symptom  which  alone  attracts  attention;  and  if  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inflammation  be  not  closely  noted,  an  inattentive 
observer  might  view  the  throat  disease  as  a  simple  tonsillitis,  or  be 
ready,  when  unfavourable  symptoms  followed,  to  classify  it  under  the 
title  of  diphtheria. 

In  the  true  scarlatinal  sore-throat,  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  uvula, 
and  back  of  pharynx,  are  involved  in  a  diffuse  inflammatory  redness 
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of  a  brilliant  hue ;  the  tongue,  partaking  of  this  elevated  colour,  and 
oftentimes  being  f^red,  and  the  enlarged  papillae,  elevated  in  colour, 
appearing  through,  the  similitude  to  a  strawberry  has  been  imagined, 
and  hence  "strawberry  tongue"  has  been  accepted  as  the  character- 
istic of  this  stage  of  scarlet  fever.  The  throat,  however,  not  only  pre- 
sents an  inflammatory  redness,  but  there  is  considerable  tumefaction, 
sufficient  to  impede  deglutition  and  speech,  and,  extending  to  the 
external  parts,  produces  swelling  of  the  sub- maxillary  glands,  and 
stiffness  and  painful  distension  of  the  integuments  about  the  throat. 
Specks  or  points  of  ulceration  make  their  appearance  on  the  tonsils, 
and  a  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  is  formed,  which  adheres  to  the  parts, 
and  sensibly  increases  the  difficulty  of  deglutition.  This  viscid  secre- 
tion may  be  mistaken  for  the  croupous  pellicle  which  is  formed  in 
diphtheria ;  the  specks  of  ulceration  discoverable  beneath  this  viscid 
mucus  win,  however,  distinguish  the  sc&latinal  from  the  diphtheritic 
inflammation.  The  eruption  comes  on  late  afid  imperfectly,  and  may 
be,  and  is,  often  overlooked.  Within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the 
urine  becomes  scanty,  dark-coloured,  and  albuminous.  In  many,  the 
presence  of  blood  is  unmistakable ;  in  others,  the  urine  acquires  but  a 
dirty  or  sooty  appearance.  This  condition  of  the  urine  will,  I  believe, 
if  any  doubt  remains,  distinguish  the  scarlatinal  from  the  diphtheritic 
disease.  By  some  writers  in  the  weekly  medical  journals  the  urine  in 
in  diphtheria  has  been  described  as  albuminous.  But,  with  every 
respect  for  these  communications,  I  should  venture  to  classify  the 
disease  as  scarlatina  rather  than  diphtheria.  It  is  this  evidence  of 
the  disordered  state  of  the  renal  organs  which  constitutes  the  element 
of  danger  in  these  cases,  and  which  eventually  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  unmanageable  of  all  the  forms  of  albuminuria — 
acute  morbus  Brightii. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  activity  of  the  renal  disorder  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  original  febrile  poison. 
For  it  may  be  said  that  inversely  as  the  manifestation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  scarlet  fever  is  the  susceptibility  to  the  renal  disorder ;  for  the 
more  highly  developed  the  scarlet  rash,  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
proof  of  the  elimination  from  the  blood  of  the  febrile  poison ;  and  the 
less  characteristic  the  rash,  the  more  certain  that  the  poison  lurks  in 
the  system,  unheeded  and  undestroyed,  and  eventually  to  implicate 
the  kidneys  in  a  disoider  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  tardiness  with 
which  it  is  recognised.  In  this  type  of  cases,  the  eruption  is  slow  to 
show  itself;  and  in  place  of  a  diffuse  efflorescence,  it  occurs  in  patches, 
far  less  intense  in  colour  than  in  the  simpler  and  milder  form  of  the 
disease.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  oftentimes  great ;  but  cases 
are  frequently  met  with  where,  ultimately,  a  fiEttal  termination  by 
renal  disease  takes  place,  in  which  the  primary  disorder  was  not 
marked  by  any  symptoms  of  urgency.  The  patient  appears  to  con- 
valesce favourably,  but,  slowly  and  insidiously,  evidence  of  lurking 
mischief  becomes  apparent.    In  some  cases  there  may  be  symptoms 
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of  •  seeondary  Hbw  aboat  the  foartMDth  day  from  the  date  of  tiie^ 
aore-threat^  acme  reatlenness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  chilliiMBB.  Bui 
these  symptoms  are  sometimes  waotiDg,  or  so  feebly  proooanoed  as  to 
be  unnoticed.  Frequency  of  micturition,  scanty,  dark-coloured  urine, 
and  a  puffiness  of  the  &oe,  may  be,  and  often  are,  the  first  symptoms 
noticed  by  the  patient.  General  anasarca  of  the  snifiMC  follows,  with 
a  pallor  so  peculiar,  of  such  alabaster  whiteness  and  purity,  as  to 
become  almost  a  specific  feature  of  the  disease. 

[Frances  G.,  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted,  suffering  from  general 
dropsy  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Four  weeks  jpreyioualy  she  had 
scarlatinal  symptoms,  and  was  told  she  had  that  affection,  but  she  had 
no  distinct  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  urine  was  highly  albuminous, 
and  contained  blood  discs ;  large  fibrinous  blood  casts,  and  some  scat- 
tered renal  epithelial  cells.  Under  treatment  her  symptoms  were 
much  relieved ;  but  ultimately  she  died  comatose,  the  coma  coming 
on  suddenly,  and  preceded  by  changes  in  tiie  urine  characteristic  of 
the  un&vourable  progress  of  the  disease.] 

Fost^mofiim  txarniiwOion  ttoenty^ht  hours  after, — ^The  extamal 
Bor&ce  of  the  body  was  but  slightly  anasarcous.  Tbe  pleural  and 
abdominal  cavities  contained  a  small  quantity  of  orange-coloured 
serum.  The  longs  were  free  from  pleuritic  adhesions,  but  were 
slightly  oedematous.  The  heart  was  large ;  it  weighed  thirteen  ouncea 
and  a  half;  there  were  several  maculse  albida  both  on  its  anterior 
and  posterior  sur£sces ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  valves^ 
were  natural.  The  liver  was  healthy.  The  left  kidney  was  the  larger 
of  the  two :  it  weighed  seven  ounces  and  a  half;  it  was  irregular  in 
shape,  considerably  lobulated  above  and  below,  veiy  convex  anteriorly, 
somewhat  flattened  posteriorly.  The  capsde  was  semi-4idhereDt,  asd 
when  removed,  the  kidney  displayed  a  finely  granular  (sabulous)  sar- 
fiwe,  pale  in  colour,  with  a  few  stdlar  vessels  scattered  over  it.  The 
interior,  on  a  section  being  made,  displayed  the  usual  fine  granular 
exudation  infiltrating  the  whole  structure,  fraying  out  the  base  of  the 
oones,  and  contrasting  in  colour  with  the  pale-red  striated  appearanoe 
of  this  pyramidal  portion  of  the  organ.  Tbe  right  kidney  wdghed 
five  ounces  and  three  quarters;  the  cones  were  more  deeply  injected 
than  the  other  kidney,  but  in  other  respects  the  morbid  conditions 
were  similar,  the  disease  not  having  advanced  .to  the  same  point,  one 
kidney  being  usually  behind  the  other  in  progress. 

A  careful  microscopic  examination  of  these  kidneys  was  made. 
The  white  deposit  surrounding  the  cones,  and  constituting  the  mass 
of  the  disease,  was  composed  of  abortive  cells,  embedd^  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fine  granular  exudation.  This  granular  matter  per^ 
nkded  the  whde  organ,  and  was  principally  interstitial  in  retard  to 
its  relation  to  the  tubes,  as  but  little  tubukur  structure  could  oe  dis- 
covered in  it  The  Malpighian  bodies,  however,  appeared  stnfied  witii 
this  exudation,  and  the  fisw  tubes  which  were  teaied  out  of  tbe 
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defMsift,  appesrtd  blocked  up  with  it  The  epithdial  oells  along  the 
wish  of  the  tabes,  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  appeared  andisturt)ed,  but 
eompiessed  by  the  oontents  oi  the  canal  The  straight  tubes  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones  were  free  open  canals,  the  epitheliam  presenting  a 
iwtnral  appearance ;  but  here  and  there  a  large  straight  tube  was 
observed  choked  with  fibrinous  ooagula^  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 

This  case  illustrates  two  important  facts  in  the  pathology  ci  the 
kidneys.  First,  the  relation  which  scarlatinal  dropsy  bears  to  acute 
morbus  Brig^tii.;  and  secondly,  the  character  of  the  structural 
changes  which  at  first  impede,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the  function  of 
the  kidney. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  the  renal  disorder  after  scarlet 
fever  had  anything  in  common  with  those  forms  of  disease  described 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Bright,  which  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
European  pathologists  now  designates  as  morbus  Brigbtii.  It  scarcely 
required  the  genius  of  a  Bokitansky  to  identify  them ;  yet  that  great 
pathologist  has  not  hesitated  to  recognise  in  scarlet  fever  one  of  the 
most  energetic  causes  of  the  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
i^ymptoms  during  life  are  the  same,  and  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  renal  structures  establishes  the  identity  of  the  morbid  process 
beyond  all  objection.  The  student  in  clinical  medicine  should  care- 
fiilly  observe  and  compare  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  in  a  case 
analogous  to  the  present  one  in  its  origin,  and  one  which  has  appa- 
rently arisen  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  which  is  rapidly 
running  an  acute  course.  Frequent  examination  of  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment in  both  cases  will  exhibit  the  similarity  of  the  matters  thrown 
off  fkom  the  renal  tubes,  and  the  identity  of  the  changes  proceeding 
in  them ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  structural  changes  in  the  kidney 
after  death  will  complete  the  proof  In  both,  the  kidneys  will  be 
beyond  the  natural  weight,  lai^e,  pale,  and  exsangueous,  with  a  few 
scattered,  star-like,  vascular  points.  The  cones  will  present  a  remark- 
able contrast  of  colour  to  the  surrounding  deposit,  varying  from  a  pale 
S'nkish  madder,  to  a  deeper  tone  of  madder  red ;  they  display  the 
lear  markings  of  the  straight  tubes  frayed  out  at  the  base,  &ncifhlly 
compared  to  a  sheaf  of  com. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organ,  tubu- 
lar as  well  as  interstitial,  is  seen  infiltrated  with  a  product  which  fills 
and  chokes  the  tubes,  obliterates  the  Malpighian  capillaries,  permeates 
the  interstitial  plexus  of  vessels,  and  eventually  ofiers  such  an  obstacle 
to  the  course  of  the  blood  and  circulation  through  the  kidneys  as  to 
bring  within  limits  incompatible  with  life  the  excretory  power  of  these 
organs.  The  mode  of  death,  in  both  cases,  is  clearly  traceable  to  this 
cause ;  for,  in  the  great  majority,  the  patients  die  with  symptoms 
referable  to  a  poisonous  agency  operating  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
and  coma,  with  or  without  convulsive  movements,  is  usually  the  indi- 
cation of  the  fiital  termination  by  uremic  poisoning. 

As  the  renal  disorder  which  succeeds  to  dcarlet  fever  is  identical 
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with  the  acute  form  of  morbus  Brightii,  it  follows  that  the  principkis 
on  which  these  cases  should  be  treated  must  be  the  same.  They  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  To  lessen  the  watery  or  dropsical 
state  of  the  blood,  and  to  diminish  the  local  blood  stasis  in  the  kid- 
neys. The  first  is  obtained  by  acting  briskly  on  the  intestinal  track 
of  mucous  surface,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  rapidly  elimi- 
nated from  the  system.  The  second  object  is  secured  by  calling  into 
activity  the  functions  of  the  skin  by  diaphoretics,  warm  clothing,  and 
warm  or  hot-air  baths.  The  functions  of  the  skin .  are  vicarious  of 
those  of  the  kidney,  and  whatever  augments  the  first  lessens  the 
activity  of  the  latter.  The  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  further  alle- 
viated by  dry  cupping,  and  occasionally  by  abstracting  blood  by  cupping 
from  the  loins ;  but  the  cases  are  exceptional  which  will  require  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  If  these  objects  can  be  successfully  attained — 
indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  and  the  absence  of  blood 
from  the  urine— no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  organism  in  a 
condition  to  regain  those  qualities  and  powers,  the  loss  of  which  are 
most  plainly  manifested  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 
Amongst  medicinal  remedies,  the  ferruginous  are  the  most  essential ; 
and  amongst  these,  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  the 
most  viduable  and  efficacious.  But  chalybeates  are  useless  without  a 
well-ordered  diet.  Nutrition  must,  therefore,  be  promoted,  and  it 
may  be  aided  by  a  limited  allowance  of  wine.  Our  best-directed 
efibrts  are,  however,  often  frustrated  by  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
and  rapidity  of  its  progress.  And  this  case  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  fatality  of  this  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  results 
which  remedies  seemed  to  produce ;  but  it  also  teaches  the  value  of 
microscopic  examination  of  the  urinary  sediment  from  time  to  time; 
and  we  are  taught  that  by  a  careful  attention  to  its  revelations  the 
insidious  progress  of  the  disorder  may  be  demonstrated  and  recorded 
even  while  the  progress  of  the  patient,  in  all  Other  respects,  appears  to 
continue  satisfactory. — Lancet,  March  19, 1859,  p,  283. 


6.— ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  DIPHTHERIA.     • 

[Last  summer.  Dr.  T.  Laycock,  of  Edinburgh,  put  forth  the  theory, 
that  the  diphtheritic  exudation  depended  on  a  parasitic  fungus  in 
the  oidium  albicans.  This  theory,  Dr.  W.  B.  Bogers,  Physician  to 
the  Farringdon  General  Dispensary  and  Lying-in  Charity,  considers 
as  erroneous.    He  saysj 

Dr.  Laycock  has  fallen  into  an  error,  as  the  oidium  albicans  is  not 
found  in  diphtheritic  exudation,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then 
only  because  the  membrane  has  taken  on  an  acid,  putrefying  change, 
this  parasite  requiring  an  acid  decomposing  pabulum  whereon  to 
flourish,  as  is  well  proved  by  Berg  and  Gubler.  In  France,  all  know 
that  this  fungus  distinguishes  the  p&evdo  from  the  true  diphth^rite, 
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the  mieroseope  being  its  test.  Wherever  the  oidiam  is  found,  it  is 
maguet  or  thrash,  pltis  whatever  disease,  acate  or  chronic,  it  may  be; 
as  I  stated  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society.  Borax, 
Yichy  water,  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  speedily  removes  such 
paeiulo  membranes.  I  have  only  found  the  oidium  on  one  out  of  four- 
teen specimens,  and  this  was  fifty-six  hours  after  the  patient's  death, 
though  carefully  examined  twenty-four  hours  before.  I  may  add, 
that  the  leptothrix  buccalis  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wade  is  constantly  to 
be  found  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  healthy  persons,  if  properly  searched 
for.  Dr.  Harley,  of  University  College,  has  stated  to  me  that  fatty 
acids  are  frequently  mistaken  for  this  fungus.  Trae  diphth^rite,  in 
all  the  specimens  I  have  examined,  is  a  granular  and  cellular  exuda- 
tion, with  some  epithelial  mucous  corpuscles ;  and  sometimes  there 
may  be  found  with  it  pus  and  blood-cells.  I  have  but  rarely  distin- 
gaished  fibrillaB,  or  what  looked  like  these.  Under  the  exudation, 
the  sub-muoous  tissues  and  mucous  membrane  are  usually  thickened, 
and  the  mucous  follicles  are  enlarged,  and  filled  with  the  same  matter, 
which  can  be  squeezed  out,  and  from  which  the  exudation  seems  to 
be  produced ;  but  the  cause  of  this  change  of  mucus  into  membrane 
I  do  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  upon. 

[Dr.  Laycock  in  reply  observes :] 

If  I  understand  Dr.  Rogers'  views  aright,  as  reported  in  the  'Lancet 
of  the  22nd  inst.,  he  not  only  thinks  diphtheria  to  be  a  blood-disease* 
(which  seems  a  probable  theory,)  but  that,  a«  such,  it  cannot  be  a 
parasitic  disease.  Comparative  pathology  teaches,  however,  that  this 
conclusion  is,  at  least,  doubtful.  The  muscardine  (on  epizootic  disease 
of  the  silkworm)  is  due  to  a  species  of  fungus  like  that  which  infests 
the  potato,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  Botrytis  Baadana,  and  the 
sporules  are  described  as  being  reprodttced  in  the  Mood  of  the  insect 
when  it  becomes  add,  while  the  filaments  and  mycelium  appear  on 
the  respiratory  surfaces — ^that  is,  at  the  outlets  of  the  tracheal  tubes. 
(Compare  the  engraving  of  the  blood-appearances  in  M.  Ch.  Robin's 
valuable  '^  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Y6g6taux  Parasites,"  &c.)  Again, 
the  fungus  of  the  common  house-fiy,  named  mycophyton  Cohnii  by 
Lebert,  after  Dr.  Cohn,  its  first  investigator,  is  a  mould,  or  oidium 
found  in  the  blood,  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  the  intestines  of  the 
insect  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  (Lebert,  Yirchow's  "Archiv." 
&a,  vol.  xii.,  1867.)  Its  first  symptom  observed  is  a  milky  appearance 
of  the  blood.  It  is  found  in  the  blood  in  all  stages  of  development, 
from  the  simple  minute  spore,  or  cell,  to  the  full-grown  mycelium. 
It  is  found  in  like  manner  in  the  fluids  of  the  intestines,  and  appears 
externally  as  a  mould.  Flies  thus  affected  may  be  often  seen  sticking, 
with  outstretched  wings,  to  the  window-panes,  at  the  end  of  summer 
and  beginning  of  autumn.  These  are  by  no  means  solitary  instances 
of  parasitic  blood-disease.  Indeed,  haematophyta,  as  Lebert  terms 
these  microscopic  blood-parasites,  infest  the  blood  of  several  classes  of 
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insects.  References  are  giTen  by  Lebert  loco  cUato. '  The  saiae  faei 
also  holds  good  as  to  the  vegetable  parasites.  The  common  wheal 
bant  attaclu  the  wheat,  and  makes  it  lookj  and  be»  sickly,  when  Act 
the  slightest  trace  of  fungal  threads  can  be  fonnd;  yet  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain toat  something  capable  of  reproducing  the  species  is  present  at 
the  time,  either  in  the  intercellular  passages,  or  protoplasm.  This  I 
state  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Berkeley.  (''Introduction  to  Crypto 
gamio  Botany,"  1857,  p.  65.)  That  eminent  obserter  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  Botrytis  infestans  is  the  fungus  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
potato  disease.  He  says  a  crop  may  be  seen  to  grow  in  a  few  hours 
firom  the  cut  sur£BM»  of  a  diseased  potato,  even  although  the  foliage 
exhibited  no  traces  of  the  parasite ;  and  that  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
of  the  carpels  of  the  tomatoes  are  often  covered  with  the  fungus, 
though  there  is  no  communication  with  the  external  air*  These  are 
fscts  which  ought  to  make  us  hesitate,  at  least,  in  coming  to  the  ton- 
elusion,  in  the  absence  of  all  inquiry,  that  a  parasitic  disease  cannot 
be  a  blood  disease  in  man.  The  same  kind  of  objection  applies  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  microscopic  investigations  by  Dr.  Rogers  and 
Dr.  Harley.  A  hundred  examples  of  wheat  infected  with  the  tilletia 
caries  (the  bunt)  might  be  examined  in  succession,  or  even  a  thousand, 
and  no  fungus  detectCKi ;  but  that  would  obviously  be  no  proof  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  grain  was  not  due  to  the  parasite.  It 
would  simply  signify  that  the  diseased  grain  had  not  been  examined 
at  the  proper  stage  of  devdopment  of  the  fungus.  And  I  think  the 
het  stated  by  Dr.  Harley  and  Dr.  Rogers,  as  to  one  of  the  twelve 
cases  they  examined,  that  the  oidium  albicans  was  developed  twenty- 
four  hours  after  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found,  is  significant  of  what 
tnay  be,  and  I  think  is,  the  rule  in  the  living  body-^namely,  that  cer- 
tain conditions  are  necessary  as  to  development,  food,  temperature,  and 
habitat,  for  the  complete  evolution  of  these  organisms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  acid  condition  accompanies  the  production  and  growth  of 
the  oidium  in  muguet,  and  of  vegetable  parasites  on  the  skin  in  skin 
diseases ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  tlmt  the  acid  is  the  catise  thereof.  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  production  of  acid  is  itself  due  to 
ihngi,  as  in  the  acetous  fermentation.  Dr.  Lowe,  of  King's  Lynn, 
differs  from  Oubler  and  others,  as  to  this  acid  theory,  and  I  would 
particularly  call  Dr.  Harley's  attention  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Lowe's 
interesting  experimental  researches  on  these  parasitic  fungi,  published 
last  year,  m  the  'Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinbur]^.' 
The  title  of  Dr.  Lowe's  paper  is  significant  of  the  caution  with  whidi 
microscopic  researches  should  be  made.  It  runs  thus :  '  On  the  Iden- 
tity of  Achorion  8ch5nleinii  and  other  Parasites  with  AspetgiUus 
Glaucus.'  Dr.  Lowe  believes  he  "  raised'  aspergillus  glaucus  firom  the 
parasitic  fungus  (the  achorion)  of  a  case  of  pK)rrigo  lupinosa  treated  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  here,  and  he  got  good  yeast  (torula  cerevlsise) 
firom  both  the  asper^lus  and  penecilium,  which  might,  therefore,  be 
got  from  the  favus-fungns.    Dr.  Lowe  infers,  in  fact,  from  his  ^Xpitti- 
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iDMits,  that  all  the  ftingi  which  prodnoe  skiu  diseases  are  referable  to 
these  two  genera  which  produce  yeast;  and  oonYerse!^,  that  yeast 
may,  under  fevourable  circumstanoes,  produce  skin  disease.  The 
leptothria;,  so  common  on  the  foul  tongue,  is  probably  to  be  classed 
with  these  variable  forms.  These  statements  show,  at  least,  how 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  natural  history  before  the  true  morbific 
action  of  these  parasitic  fungi  can  be  determined.  One  thing,  how« 
ever,  is  certain,  that  the  parasites  of  the  potato,  vine,  apple,  and  silk* 
worm — all  prevailing  simultaneously — are  almost  identical  with  the 
oidium  albicans  ;  and  considering  how  readily  a  slight  difference  in 
the  form  of  these  minute  organisms  may  be  induced  by  differences  in 
the  food  or  habitat,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  really  identical  in 
origin ;  and  this  coincidence  of  spread  cannot  but  awaken  a  strong 
Bospidon  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  cause  of  diphtheria  to  that  of 
the  epidemics  of  the  silkworm,  vine,  potato,  &a 

That  these  parasites  are  sometimes  powerful  irritants  of  the  living 
tissues  is,  I  think,  fully  established,  both  from  the  history  of  mugue^ 
and  other  circumstances.  And  although  French  writers  spesk  of 
psetMJo-diphth^rite,  the  accuracy  of  the  term  may  be  questioned,  for 
the  exudation  appears  ezternaUy  on  ulcerated  or  exposed  surfaces  as 
well  as  internally  in  both  muguet  and  diphtheria  alike.  An  interest- 
ing case  of  vaginal  blennorrhoea  due  probably  to  oidium  albicans 
introduced  from  without  may  be  found  in  Virchow's  *  Archiv.  far  Phy- 
siologic,' vol.  ix.,  p.  466.  The  case  is  communicated  by  Dr.  E.  Martin, 
of  Jena.  The  labia  were  swollen ;  the  vagina  of  a  bright  red,  studded 
with  enlarged  papillae,  and  covered  with  star-like  patches  of  mem- 
brane like  those  of  the  mouth  in  muguet,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain the  0.  albicans.  A  patient  in  the  next  bed  (both  were  puerperal 
patients  in  hospital)  had  subsequently  active  fever,  abdominal  tender- 
ness, and  0.  albicans  of  the  mouth,  with  muguet  Br.  Jos.  Ebert,  of 
Wiirtzburg,  found  the  0.  albicans  in  the  crop,  stomach,  and  intestinal 
oaaal  of  a  hen.    The  upper  portion  of  the  latter  was  intensely  red. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  characteristic  pellicle  as  if  it  were  pecu- 
liar to  diphtheria;  bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  not 
Qofrequently  seen  in  cases  of  typhus  and  relaxing  fever,  sometiines  in 
ydilow  fever,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  fevers.  A  series  of  carefully  ooor 
doeted  experiments  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  OTptogunic 
botany,  on  lower  animals,  so  as  to  show  the  real  pathological  origin 
and  effects  of  these  parasitic  fungi  would  be  very  valuaUe.  It  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  the  animals  experimented  on 
be  first  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  under,  and  into,  the  same  ecn- 
ditions  as  persons  are  in  who  are  attacked  by  the  disease.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  probably  be  shown  that  these  panir 
sites  mi^  act  either  through  the  blood  or  locally  only. 

I  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  antiseptics  and  parasitiddeB 
appear  to  be  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  diphtheria.  1  can  speak 
very  favourably  of  the  value  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
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iron  (an  antiseptic)  and  bydrochlorate  of  potans.  The  latter,  takcm 
alone,  will  sweep  away  the  pellicle  in  a  few  hours.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  also  useful.  Borax,  which  is  so  efficient  in  muguet,  would 
probably  be  serviceable  in  diphtheria.  And,  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
found  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax  as  useful  a  local  application  in 
&YUS  as  any  that  I  have  tried.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  certain  forma 
of  lepra,  applied  externally,  and,  I  believe,  from  its  action  as  a 
defitractive  parasiticide.  There  are  other  remedies  of  this  class,  as 
the  linimentum  seruginis,  the  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  lime,  &c 
Early  blood^medication  is  by  far  the  best  treatment,  inasmuch  as  local 
applications,  like  the  nitrate  of  silver,  cannot  have  any  effect  on.  the 
air-passages,  where  the  greatest  mischief  is  done.  Calomel  and  blisp- 
ters  seem  wholly  contra-indicated  ;  indeed,  the  latter  must  be  con- 
sidered far  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Wine,  in 
moderation,  is  likely  to  be  usefal,  and  makes  an  excellent  gargle 
diluted  one-hal£ — Lancet,  Jan.  22  and  29, 1859,  pp,  98, 120. 


7.— ON  DIPHTHERIA, 

By  J.  P.  M'DoNALD,  Esq.,  Bristol,  and  H.  Lambden,  Esq., 

Ooningsby,  Lincolnshire. 

[We  remember  attending  numerous  cases  of  this  disease  at  least 
twenty  yeais  ago,  but  since  that  period  we  have  seen  cases  only  now 
and  then.  Lately,  however,  it  has  again  become  more  prevalent,  and 
to  many  surgeons  appears  to  be  a  new  disease.  We  have  often 
thought  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  malignant  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  spending  its  violence  on  the  throat  and  fauces,  instead  of  the 
skin.    The  following  account  by  Mr.  M'Donald  is  very  good :] 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  until  now  I  have  been 
in  constant  attendance  on  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 
Although  the  diseases  are  clearly  distinct,  yet  they  occasionally  occur 
together.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  young 
gentleman  with  scarlatina  anginosa.  A  younger  brother,  some  time 
previously,  had  visited  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  family 
was  said  to  have  the  ^*  black  fever,"  one  of  whom  was  then  lying  dead. 
A  few  days  after  the  lad  in  question  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and 
was  observed  to  be  very  red  all  over  the  chest  and  face.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  appeared  as  well  as  ever,  and  nothing  further  was 
thought  of  the  matter,  until  his  brother  was  seized.  This  case  went 
through  all  the  stages  of  violent  delirium,  ulcerated  throat,  suppuration 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  dropsy,  and,  after  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  terminated  in  perfect  restoration  to  health.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  seizure,  a  sister,  aged  nineteen,  who  hitherto  had 
been  in  rude  health,  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting,  and  was 
shortly  after  in  complete  scarlatina,  and  went  through  similar  stages 
as  in  her  brother's  case,  until  apparent  convalescence,  when  she  com- 
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plained  of  Toracious  hanger,  and  then  violent  pain  over  the  Abdomen, 
which  was  followed  by  tympanitisi  mattering  ddiriam,  and  death  in 
the  third  week  of  her  illness. 

A'  few  hoars  after  this  lady  sickened,  a  younger  sister,  aged  thirteen, 
whilst  taking  her  tea  (in  my  presence),  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
severe  vomiting ;  after  which,  she  fell  exhausted  on  the  bed,  became 
burning  hot  all  over,  and  a  deep,  dark  rash,  of  a  mahogany  colour, 
appeared  in  six  hours  over  the  body ;  there  were  muttering  delirium, 
impossibility  of  deglutition,  and  death  in  eighteen  hours.  Two  or 
three  days  after  this  death,  another  sister,  aged  seventeen,  was  taken 
at  midnight  with  a  sort  of  stupor,  followed  by  violent  vomiting  of  the 
most  offensive  matter,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fever  then 
set  in,  and  the  scarlet  rash  appeared.  The  throat  was  speedily  affected. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  it  of  a  different  character  from  her  sister's 
and  brother's.  The  whole  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and 
pharynx  were  of  a  glassy  redness — ^they  completely  shone ;  a  clear 
and  transparent  curtain  of  viscid  fluid  hung  in  a  film  across  the  mouth, 
and  patches  of  greyish- white  matter,  like  rough  leather,  were  dotted 
here  and  there.  The  discharge  from  the  nares,  of  an  irritating,  thin, 
yellowish  matter,  was  so  excessive  as  to  exceed  belief,  large  towels 
being  saturated  with  it  in  a  few  hours.  After  three  days,  during 
which  time  there  was  no  delirium,  the  rash  changed  to  a  deep 
mahogany  colour,  the  feet  and  legs  became  perfectly  black  and  cold, 
and  large  bullae  were  formed  on  them,  containing  a  putrid  fluid.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat,  I  observed  a  large  piece  of  the  false  membrane^ 
which  had  extended  all  over  the  previous  redness,  quite  loosened  from 
the  surface,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  I  got  it  away,  leaving  a  bright, 
raw,  and  red  condition  of  the  parts  behind.  This  false  membrane  had 
the  appearance  of  thin  tripe  after  maceration  in  hot  water  for  several 
hoars.  Its  removal  was  followed  by  great  relief  in  breatliing  and 
restoration  of  deglutition ;  but  typhus  symptoms  soon  set  in,  death 
of  the  lower  extremities,  up  beyond  the  knee,  was  apparently  com- 
plete, and  death  followed  in  about  six  days  from  the  commencement. 

I  judged  these  dreadful  cases  to  be  scarktina  anginosa,  in  two 
instances;  scarlatina  maligna,  in  the  girl  aged  thirteen;  and  this 
last  mentioned  case  to  be  scarlatina  anginosa,  with  the  addition  of 
tnie  diphtheria. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  both 
diseases,  separately  and  combined.  The  ulcerated  throat,  in  the 
worst  cases  of  scarktina,  is  quite  different  to  the  fungoid  membrane 
of  diphtheria ;  the  slough  of  the  former  often  leaves  an  indentation 
upon  the  tonsil,  and  is  also  mostly  confined  to  the  tonsils,  whereas 
the  &lse  membrane  of  diphtheria^  when  detached,  leaves  the  surfMse, 
to  which  it  has  been  adherent,  of  a  bright  red,  with  an  appearance 
not  unlike  raw  meat. 

I  have  used  various  modes  of  treatment  in  this  terrible  disease — 
diphtheria;  I  believe,  nearly  all  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
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thought  of  by  medical  men,  bat  the  best  line  of  action  I  find  to  be 
as  follows : — After  a  dearanoe  of  the  bowels  with  calomel  and  rhubarby 
I  order  strong  beef-tea,  wine,  and  above  all,  Bass*s  pale  ale;  the 
patients  express  themselyes  much  relieved  in  the  throat  as  it  is  swal- 
lowed, and  feel  greatiy  exhilarated  afber  taking  it.  One  genUeman 
drank  twelve  pint  bottles  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  night.  The  medidne 
I  find  of  most  use  is  an  ounce  of  the  oompound  tincture  of  quininey 
taken  in  wine-and-water,  every  four  hours.  As  a  local  appUoation, 
(and  it  is  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  throat,  and  the  personul 
use  of  the  applications,  that  we  may  hope  to  benefit  the  sufferer,)  X 
find  the  best  and  most  efficacious  is  equal  parts  of  honey  and  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  applied  with  a  probang  to  the  whole  of  the  &ljse 
membrane,  about  every  sixth  hour.  As  a  gargle,  borax  and  honey, 
mixed  with  a  little  brandy-and-water,  is  very  useful;  and,. after 
the  stripping  off  of  the  false  membrane,  a  gargle  made  with  tannic 
acid  and  water,  affords  great  comfort 

[The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Lahbdbn,  of  Ooningsby,  are  good.  ^ 
He  says :] 

I  find,  as  a  topical  application,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance 
indispensable,  wherever  the  disease  can  be  reached  by  it ;  and  where 
the  pharynx  and  other  parts  more  remote  are  implicated,  a  strong 
solution  of  that  substance  (say  a  drachm  to  an  ounce)  must  be  applied, 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  piece  of  sponge ;  a  gargle,  com- 
posed of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  being,  at  the  same  time^ 
used  with  great  frequency.  In  children  too  young  to  use  it  properly, 
I  apply  it  by  means  of  a  small  glass  syringe. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  I  look  upon  chlorate  of  potash  as  the  sheet 
anchor ;  and  this,  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the 
following  formula  (in  use,  I  believe,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital)  I  have 
found  invaluable : — Chlorate  of  potash,  two  drachms ;  hydrochloric 
add,  one  drachm;  water,  eight  ounces;  half  an  ounce  for  adoee^ 
every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  aocording.to  the  urgency  of  the  symp^ 
toms.  The  chlorate  of  potash  should  be  first  finely  powdered  in  a 
mortar,  the  undiluted  acid  be  poured  upon  it,  oontinually  stirring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  powder  assumes  a  yellow  colour*  and  the 
fumes  of  chlorine  begin  to  arise,  dash  in  the  water,  by  which  the 
escape  of  chlorine  is  at  once  arrested,  free  chlorine  being  thus  retained 
in  the  solution.  I  have  administered  chlorate  of  potash,  in  this  foroii 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  in  my  practice ;  and  such  has 
be€|^  the  good  effect  attending  its  administration,  and  such  is  my  eon* 
fidence  in  it,  that  I  have  never  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  any  other 
medidne.  I  have,  in  many  instances,  combined  the  sesquichlonde  of 
iron ;  but  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  benefit  ariae 
from  its  admixture.  Wine,  in  full  doses,  oft  repeated,  beef-tea,  and* 
in  £ftct,  everif  kind  of  nu^tritioos  matter  that  can  be  got  into  the  qrs- 
tern,  are  essentially  requisite. 
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I  caDDOt  agree  with  Dr.  Eingsford  ^  that  mercnry  is  espedally 
coDtra-indicated."  I  am  of  opinion,  and  my  experience  of  its  adminis- 
tration bears  me  out  in  it,  that  where  the  disease  extends  to  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea,  and  the  symptoms  become  *'  croupal,"  calomel, 
with  small  doses  of  antimony  (one  grain  of  the  former  with  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  the  latter)  is  imperatively  demanded,  even  in  those  cases 
which  look  most  unpromising  for  its  exhibition  ;  the  system  being  of 
of  conrse,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  stimulants,  &c.  I  consider 
too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  injurious  effects  of  blisters 
and  mustard  poultices,  especially  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  they  cause  immense  suffering  to  the  patient,  adding  greatly  to 
the  nervous  depression,  and  I  much  question  whether  death,  in  some 
instances  in  children,  may  not  have  been  accelerated  by  their  appli- 
cation. 

[The  reader  will  find  a  full  description  of  this  epidemic  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  for  1834,  vol.  iv,  p.  176,  by  Dr. 
Tweedie.}— Zan<^,  Nov,  20,  1858,  p,  638. 

8. — On  Diphtheria,  By  Dr.  W.  A.  Bbtden,  Mayfield. — [Dr. 
Bryden  wrote  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  'British  Med.  Journal' 
of  l^ov.  21, 1857.    He  here  gives  us  his  treatment] 

First,  as  to  the  cases  in  which  I  think  guaiacum  to  be  most  useful : 
I  use  it  in  all  cases,  whether  of  ^'diphtheria",  properly  so  called,  or  of 
what  in  this  neighbourhood  we  have  styled,  "cynanche  maligna".  I 
combine  it  with  the  chloride  of  potash,  and  use  a  gargle  of  chlorine  at 
the  same  time. 

Id  cynancbe- tonsillaris,  I  order  a  warm  bran  poultice,  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  to  be  applied  externally,  and  give  the  guaiacum  in  ten- 
grain  doses,  with  three  or  four  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

The  following  prescription  is  one  which  I  have  frequently  used  in 
cynancbe  maligna  and  diphtheria,  the  dose  being  for  an  adult: — 

'^,  Pulveris  guaiaci  3ij ;   sacchari  purificati  3j ;   pulveris  acaciae 

5ss  ;  aquae  §vj.    Misce,  et  adde  potassae  chloratis  3ss.    Fiat 

mistura  cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  sj  magna  2d4  qud^que 

horfi.. 

Instead  of  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  I 

think  often  does  harm,  I  always  use  the  following  gargle,  or  one 

similar  to  it : — 

!Bf.  Solutionis  sodas  cblorinatae  3j ;  sacchari  purificati  3iss ;  aquaa 
§vj.  M.  Fiat  gargarisma  saepe  utendum. 
I  see  that  other  gentlemen,  writing  since  my  paper  was  published, 
have  been  recommending  both  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Have  any  of  tiiera  tried  these  in 
combination  with  the  powdered  guaiacum?  and,  if  so,  with  what 
result? — British  Medical  Joumaly  Nov,  6, 1858,  p,  927. 
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9.--0H  LOCAL  TRRATMENT  IN  A  PABnCULAB  FORM 

AHD  STAGS  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

B]r  Dr.  J.  8.  RAXSKiLJb,  Pbyndan  to  the  Metropolitaa  Yne'Hcs^ttX, 

[The  dam  of  CMes  to  wfakh  the  foHoviiig  otumjaions  refer  are  net 
tbow  of  the  Tcn^  maligDoot  kiad,  in  vhicfa  great  8«eUi^ 
of  breathing  aod  amiUowing  oeeor  ead j,  but  thoae  in  which  these 
lonctioos  remain  iolenbtj  firee  imiQ  the  &id  of  tiie  third  daj.] 

How  the  mk  of  treatment  generally  received  and  adopted  is  this: 
that  a«  aoon  aa  the  diphtheritic  patch  ia  aeen,  it  is  to  be  deetrojed  bj 
ftroog  muriatie  add  in  honey,  or  mbbed  oat  witii  aolid  nitrate  oi 
fflrer;  and  the  application  is  to  be  repeated  next  day,  if  the  disease 
should  haTe  extended,  or,  mote  correctly  speaking;,  if  new  shoold  have 
ooeorred  aroond  the  old  deposit,  or  in  the  ndghbonrbood.  Aftor-this 
•eeond  ap^ication,  I  believe  the  strong  caustic  is  laid  aside,  and  the 
throat  is  toodiod  or  sponged  oat,  as  the  case  may  leqoire^  with  nitrate 
of  silver  in  eolation,  from  sixteen  grains  to  <»e  draohm  to  the  oance, 
onee  or  twice  a  day;  and  otiier  appliances  are  adopted,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned. 

How  I  do  not  object  to  the  first  part  of  the  treatment,  although  it 
has  not  leemed  to  me  the  best  possible  remedy  in  every  case,  and  in 
more  than  one  it  seemed  to  increase  morbid  action,  and  quicken  the 
appearance  of  every  undesirable  symptom.  The  cases  in  which  it 
does  act  well  are  those  in  which  there  is  Uttle  swelling,  or  effusion 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  and  under  the  diphtheritic  patch,  with 
no  marked  tendency  to  glandular  engorgement.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper.  It  is  to  the  local  treatment  of 
cases  where,  on  the  third  day,  the  disease  is  stiU,  iilthoagh  slowly, 
progressing — ^where  the  fouces  are  being  blocked  up,  and  the  posterior 
nares  scarcely  free — ^that  I  would  draw  attention.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
do  80  better  than  by  giving  an  outline  of  a  case,  one  of  three  which 
have  lately  come  under  my  notice : — 

A.,  a  young  lady,  aged  15,  of  good  condition  in  life,  robust,  and  not 
subject  to  any  of  the  influences  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  disease.  I  saw  her  on  the  third  day,  and  found 
her  in  bed,  tranquil,  capable  of  speaking  a  few  words  together,  breath- 
ing comfortably  without  noise,  swallowing  freely  and  without  pain 
anything  given  to  her ;  with  a  cool,  soft  skin,  and  silky  pulse,  beating 
100.  The  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  were  much  swollen.  She 
could  open  her  mouth  tolerably  well,  and  by  means  of  a  spoon  a  very 
distinct  view  of  the  interior  was  obtained.  The  soft  palate  was  pro- 
jecting, strongly  convex  on  to  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the  swelling 
eased  off  gradually,  terminating  on  the  hard  palate,  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  front  teeth ;  it  was  covered  in  patches  with  the  characteristic 
false  membrane,  and  everywhere  exuded  copiously  a  jelly-like,  tena- 
cious fibrin.  By  drawing  forward  and  pressing  down  the  tongue,  the 
margin  of  the  fiilse  palate  could  be  distinctly  seen,  with  ito  thidc, 
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85?o]leD  edge  dipping  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  iivnla  hanging 
in  the  centre,  fuJe-red  and  free  from  disease,  or  at  miNit  very  sli^Uy 
cedematoos.  The  tooBils  were  swollen,  and  agglutinated  to  the  ^es 
of  the  soft  palate,  and  so  matted  with  effusion  of  false  membrane  and 
fibrin  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  latter. 

According  to  the  testimony  present,  the  disease  was  deeidedly  pro- 
gressing ;  there  waa  more  exudation  and  the  swelling  was  greater  than 
six  hours  before.  It  was  resoked  to  remove  as  much  of  the  exudatioa 
as  possible,  no  force  being  used,  and  to  apply  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  oi  siWer,  eighteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  In  four  hours  ^e 
breathing  became  noisy,  not  from  implication  of  ike  larynx,  bnt  from 
iiloeidng  of  the  posterior  nares,  from  loereAsed  swelling  at  the  back 
IMurt  of  the  Yelum,  and  effusion  of  librioous  secretion  spotted  with  fJEtLse 
membrane,  and  the  corresponding  difficulty  c^  ingress  of  air  by  the 
mouth.  Other  measures,  as  inhsJation  and  gargling,  were  adopted ; 
and  I  may  mention  that  the  former  always  gave  most  relief.  On  the 
lofirth  day  the  report  was,  that  the  noisy  breal^ing  had  considerably 
dimimshcxl;  the  patient  bad  slept  two  hours  and  a  half;  at  inteivals 
of  half  an  hour,  she  had  taken  roedieiae,  £ood,  and  wine,  but  with 
more  difficulty  than  yesterday,  and  once  the  fluid  returned  by  the 
nostrils ;  the  anterior  part  of  tiie  palate  was  less  swollen,  aaad  the  false 
xnembcane  and  fibrine  secreted  in  much  less  quantity ;  but  thebreatii- 
jng  was  much  more  noisy  than  yesterday,  and  the  eervictd  and  sub* 
tnaxitiary  glands  much  more  swollen ;  general  symptoms,  pulse,  &a, 
as  before.  It  was  felt  that  the  caustic  application  had  done  good  in 
one  direction  and  mischief  in  another ;  and  the  throat  was  mopped 
out,  i^tor  removing  gently  all  the  exudation  possible,  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 

For  some  hours  the  breathing  was  less  noisy,  but  the  difficulty 
recurred.  Next  day  the  report  was :  no  ale^,  increased  difficulty  in 
swaUawing,  and  consideEaible  accumulation  about  and  behind  the 
fauces ;  injection  by .  the  nares  returned  the  same  way ;  ooea^nal 
smotberad  cough ;  the  cervical,  submaxillary,  and  neighbouring  glands 
immensely  swollen.  The  mouth  could  not  be  opened  wide  enough  to 
•examine  the  throat.  Laryngeal  «{)Aam  occurred  once,  and  was  over- 
come by  inhalation ;  again  in  two  hours,  and  overcome  by  the  same 
joeaiis.  Sonorous  respiration  followed,,  and  in  an  hour  a  third  spasm 
of  the  glottis  ushered  in  the  fatal  event. 

I  know  some  persons  may  fail  to  see  any  connexion  between  the 
i^plieation  of  the  caustic  and  the  increased  swelhng  and  aggravation 
of  symptoms ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  contended  by  my  consoltant  that 
the  local  treatment  was  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  that  the  fatal  event  would  have  occurred  as  soou  under  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  I  confess  to  having  thought  so  at  the  time,  but 
increased  experience  has  convinced  me  that  any  treatment  (which 
«anses  lapid^-increanng  swelling  of  the  oervioaL,  sulnnaxiHary,  and 
neigfabooring  glands,  is  bad,  and  snse  to  be  attended  by  corresponding 
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extensioD  of  the  disease  within  and  below  the  fauces,  by  dedension  of 
power,  and  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  swallowing,  &a 
And  the  reason  is  obyious  enough.  In  fiict,  in  all  cases  where  the 
first  application  of  caustic  has  shown  the  tendency  to  excessive  glan- 
dular enlargements,  the  local  treatment  cannot  be  too  soothing  and 
gentle.  The  treatment  consisted  of  quinine  in  three-grain  doses,  with 
ether  and  muriatic  acid,  and  given  in  rotation  with  strong  beef-tea 
and  wine,  so  that  every  hour  the  patient  took  medicine,  food,  or  wine. 
The  treatment  in  which  I  have  most  faith,  on  or  about  the  third 
day,  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  is  the  following: — 
Let  as  much  of  the  exudation  as  is  easily  accessible  and  loose  be 
removed.  A  carefully-strained  infiosion  of  cammomiles  is  to  be  made^ 
to  which  is  added  a  few  drops  of  creosote  or  of  liquor  calcis  chlorinata 
(two  drachms  to  fifteen  ounces),  or  liquor  aluminis.  It  is  to  be  used 
by  means  of  Coxeter's  laryngeal  syringe,  or  any  other  apparatus  the 
ivactitioner  may  devise,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unrest  of  tissues  created  by 
gargling.  The  laryngeal  syringe  is  admirably  adapted  for  children, 
who  after  a  time  will  use  it  themselves,  although  of  course  not  very 
effectually.  If  there  be  much  accumulation  behind  the  velum,  and 
discharge  passes  by  the  nares,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  plan  to 
syringe  the  throat  through  the  anterior  nares  with  the  same  infusion. 
Most  of  the  fluid  comes  back  by  the  mouth,  carrying  with  it  dSrU  of 
membrane  and  foul  secretions.  An  effort  of  deglutition  will  almost 
always  be  made,  but  if  some  of  the  infusion  be  swallowed  it  can  only 
do  good.  luhalation  from  a  hot  infusion  of  the  same  has  seemed  to 
give  more  ease  to  the  patient  than  any  other  application.  Washing 
out  of  the  throat  should  not  be  insisted  on  more  than  three  or  four 
times  a  day :  the  inhalation  as  often  as  the  patient  may  wish.  The 
chlorinated  lime,  in  addition,  should  be  used  if  there  be  much  foetor ; 
the  alum  when  that  is  only  slightly  apparent.  The  throat  outside 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  poultice  composed  of  the  strained  cammo- 
mile  flowers,  and  changed  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Internally,  I  use  quinine  in  cammomile  infusion,  with  muriatic  acid  and 
ether,  and  endeavour  to  produce  cincbonism.  I  use  cammomiles, 
having  in  view  its  reputed  efficacy  in  erysipelas  and  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  In  one  case  only,  where  haematuria  existed,  I  gave 
tincture  of  acetate  of  iron,  with  acetate  of  potash  in  small  quantity, 
and  the  patient  did  well. — Lancet,  Feb,  19,  1859,  p.  182. 


10.— IS  "  ULCERATIVE  STOMATITIS'*  A  DIPHTHERITIC 

AFFECTION  ? 

(Case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Metropolitan  Free 

Hospital.) 

Any  one  who  reads  carefully  Dr.Fothergiirs  '  Account  of  the  Putrid 
Sore-throat,'  as  it  prevailed  epidemically  in  his  day,  will  not  feel  any 
doubt  that  he  is  describing  the  identical  disease  which  Bretonneau 
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afterwards  designated  as  diphtheritic.  To  the  latter  author  we  owe 
the  observation  that  the  supposed  sloughs  are  not  portions  of  gangre- 
nous mucous  membrane,  but  exudations  upon  its  surface.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  this  fact,  however  simple 
it  may  appear,  for  some  of  the  aspects  of  diphtheria  are  certainly  most 
deceptively  like, those  of  true  gangrene.  Bretonneau  carries  his 
assertion  out  not  only  as  regards  the  throat  affection,  but  also  applies 
it  to  those  forms  of  mouth  disease  in  which  the  cheeks  and  gums  of 
children  become  the  seat  of  so-called  ulceration,  and  which  are  known 
to  us  as  '^  ulcerative  stomatitis."  These  he  asserts  are. forms  of  diph- 
theria, and  the  supposed  ulcers  are  merely  very  superficial  abrasions 
coated  over  more  or  less  thickly  with  false  membrane.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  any  English  observers  have  as  yet  attempted  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  but  we  have  this  week  to  record  a  case 
which  bears  upon  it. 

Henry  T.,  aged  eight  years,  a  pallid,  delicate  boy,  was  admitted  on 
March  1st  at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
care  on  account  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  in  its  most  typical  and  acute 
form.  His  right  cheek  was  greatly  swollen,  tense,  and  hot.  On  its 
inner  surflAce  was  a  large  ulcer,  which  extended  from  near  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  to  behind  the  level  of  the  last  molars,  and  was  nearly  an 
inch  broad  in  its  middle.  It  was  covered  with  ashen-grey  pultaceous 
material,  and  its  edges  were  of  vivid  red.  A  most  fetid  odour  was 
exhaled,  and  the  gums  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were  inflamed, 
and  bled  on  a  slight  touch.  The  condition  had  existed  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  the  boy  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  to 
the  parish.  The  aspect  of  the  disease  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
believe,  but  that  there  was  an  ulcer  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  filled  with  decomposing  slough  and  putrilage.  One  gentle- 
man who  saw  the  case,  at  once  exclaimed,  *^  Cancrum  Oris"  It  was 
not,  however,  an  example  of  true  cancrum  oris,  but  one  of  ulcerative  sto- 
matitis, so  well  described  by  Dr.  West,  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son wishing  to  test  the  correctness  of  Bretonneau's  assertion,  attempted 
with  forceps  and  a  small  scoop  to  remove  the  material  occupying  the 
ulcer.  The  upper  surface  of  this  was  soft  and  diffluent,  but  its  under 
layer  was  firm  and  coherent,  and  might  be  peeled  off.  With  care  it 
was  separated  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  all  parts,  almost  without 
causing  bleeding.  The  surface  thus  exposed  was  of  mottled  red 
colour,  with  little  white  spots  here  and  there,  as  if  the  membrane 
dipped  into  open  follicles,  and  could  not  be  got  away,  There  was  no 
deep  ulceration  whatever;  and  whether  there  was  even  destruction  of 
the  epithelial  layer  was  uncertain.  Examined  under  the  microscope, 
almost  immediately  after  its  removal,  the  membrane  was  seen  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  number  of  small  cells  (like  those  of  pus  or  mucus, 
but  smaller)  and  free  nuclei,  which  were  made  to  cohere  by  an 
obscurely  fibril lated  material.    Very  few  epithelial  cells  were  con- 
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tamed  io  it,    Plaeed  in  s  lolittMm  of  dilonte  of  potash,  portions  of 
this  membiBM  baeune  soft,  and  lost  their  cohesion. 

It  is  wdl  known  th«t  for  the  Ibnn  of  stamatitis  above  described, 
dderate  of  potash  in  foil  doses  is  almost  a  spedfia  Wishing  to 
ascertain  whether  ito  virtues  are  dne  to  ita  local  or  ita  coostitational 
inflnenee,  Mr.  Hatahinson  rentnied  in  the  above  ease  ta  direct  that  it 
should  be  need  onlj  to^pMBj.  A  lotion  containing  six  drachms  of 
the  chlorate  to  twenty  ounces  of  water,  was  ordered  to  be  used  freely 
as  a  month  wash  every  two  hoars,  the  boy  being  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  swallow  any.  He  was  treated  as  an  oat-patient,  and  in  order  that 
the  experiment  might  be  a  £ur  one,  was  ordered  to  hve  jost  as  he  had 
been  accostomed  in  every  respect.  No  internal  medicine  was  pre- 
scribed. To  prevent  any  ill  consequences  ensuing  from  the  n^ect  of 
the  latter,  he  was  to  be  carefally  watohed  from  <tay  to  day. 

On  tite  day  following  the  commencement  of  the  mouth-wash,  the 
improvement  had  decidedly  begun.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
sere  was  clean,  and  the  induration  of  the  cheek  was  mudi  less  brawny. 
Over  the  posterior  half  of  the  sore,  however,  a  new  fidse  membrane 
had  been  effused.  This  was  again  detached,  and  the  treatment 
continued. 

On  the  fourth  day  all  fetor  of  the  mouth  had  been  removed,  and 
the  sore  was  almost  clean,  and  had  begun  to  diminish  in  sisEe.  It  was 
now  evident  that  superficial  ulceration  did  really  exist  over  the  wbxA» 
surfiMK. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  (the  wash  having  been  regulariy  perscTered 
with)  the  mouth  was  well.  The  ulcer  had  healed  frt>m  behind  for- 
wards, and  a  red  spot  the  size  of  a  split  pea  at  ita  anterior  angle  was 
ail  that  remained.  The  boy  still  look^  pale,  and  steel  wine  was  now 
prescribed. 

OoTbclvMons.-'-a,  That  Bretonnean's  assertion  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  perfectly  correct. 

h.  That  the  effusion  of  a  coherent  and  thick  layer  of  false  membrane 
over  a  very  superficially  abraded  surface  being  the  chief  feature  in  this 
disease,  *^  buccal  diphtheria"  would  be  a  more  suitable  designation  for 
it  than  that  which  it  now  bears. 

c.  That  this  form  of  diphtheric  disease  is  curable  by  the  local  appU- 
cation  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  only. 

d.  That  the  fetor  of  breath  almost  alwsys  present  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  decomposition  of  the  exposed  layers  of  the  false  membrane,  and 
not  to  either  phagedeena  or  gangrene. 

8v>gge8tion8. — a.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  saliva 
during  the  internal  aduiinistration  of  large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  ascertain  whether  its  constituents  are  appreciably  altered  ?  Its 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  curing  stomatitis  would  be  easily  accounted 
for  were  it  ascertained  to  be  eliminated  by  the  salivary  glands,  and 
thus  kept  in  constant  application  to  the  affected  parts. 
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b.  yfhj  not  try  the  chlorate  as  a  topioal  applicatiOD  in  cases  of  pha- 
zyngeal  and  tracheal  diphtheria  ?  By  means  of  a  sponge  probang  and 
a.  lioynx  syringe,  a  solution  might  without  much  difficulty  be  brought 
in  contact  with  these  parts.  A  saturated  solution  should  be  used, 
and  freely  and  frequently  applied. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  March 
19,  1859,  p.  290. 


1 1. — Albuminuria  in  Diphtheria.  By  Br.  W.  F,  Wade,  Physician 
to  the  Birmingham  Dispensary — [What  explanation  does  morbid 
anatomy  give  of  the  fact,  that  many  cases  of  diphtherite  of  seemingly 
the  most  trivial  character  prove  unexpeptedly  fataU  Dr.  Wade 
determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to  seek  some  answer  to  the  above.] 

The  very  first  post-mortem  examination  revealed  important  organic 
changes  (in  the  kidney  more  especially)  which  I  had  not  been  led  to 
anticipate ;  following  up  this  due,  I  tested  the  urine  carefully  and 
systematically  during  life,  and  found  that  indications  of  impairment 
of  the  renal  functions  were  constantly  precursory  of  an  unfavourable 
termination.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  patient,  to  all  appear- 
ance free  from  risk,  is  suddenly  seized  with  croupy  breathing,  and  is 
iu  a  few  hours  beyond  hope. 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  gives  to  albuminuria  in  diphtherite  a 
much  more  important  significance  than  if  it  were  confined  to  severe 


Dr.  W.  Bi.  Rogers,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of 
the  22iid  ult.,  says,  "I  may  add  that  the  leptothrix  buccalis  mentioned 
by  Dr  Wade  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  healthy 
persons,  if  properly  searched  for." 

Of  this  fact  I  was  perfectly  aware,  and  I  have  in  no  way  supported 
the  pathological  views  of  Dr.  Laycock,  although,  from  the  above 
extract,  especially  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  context,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  I  was  disposed  to  do  so. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  impress  most  earnestly  upon  prac- 
titioners the  extreme  necessity  of  making  (morning  and  evening)  an 
examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  diphtherite,  whatever  their 
degree  of  severity.  If  albuminuria  be  present,  the  prognosis  should 
.  be  carefully  guarded,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  most  un&vourable 
character. — Lancet,  Fd>,  5, 1859,  'p,  147. 


12.—REMARKS  ON  DIPHTHERIA. 
By  RioHABD  Oammaok,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Bennington,  Boston. 

This  is  a  disease  of  recent  growth  in  England,  and  has  never  been 
fully  treated  upon  in  books.  The  French  have  been  accustomed  to 
it  many  years,  and  call  it  diphtherite  from  the  Greek  %i^^zovn\^, 
or  S/^flg^iaj — one  clothed  in  skins,  form-  S/^jflepa,  skin  or  leather. 
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Tbej  have  given  it  this  name  from  its  tendency  to  form  fiilae  mem- 
hraoet  over  the  part  affeetecL  Bat  as  eroap,  qmancfae'mriigna^  and 
fcariatina  anginou^  have  all  the  same  di^wsition-^viz.,  to  effose 
eoegiilable  lymph,  to  slough,  and  to  fonn  and  throw  off  deddaous 
de(Msit,  I  think  the  term  is  vague  and  not  specific  enong^.  It  does 
not  hit  the  natare  of  the  disease. 

From  observing  nnmeroos  cases,  and  tracing  the  mfldest  attadcs  to 
the  most  malignant,  I  have  arrived  at  the  condnsion  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly herpaie-,  and,  therefore,  would  call  it  herpes  mab'gnam. 

I  have  no  doabt  the  disease  has  occarred  in  Eng^d,  in  isolated 
CAMS,  from  time  to  time;  bat  its  specific  natare  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. I  remember  assisting  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
girl  who  died  in  University  GoUege  Hospital,  ander  the  care  of  Dr.  A. 
T«  Thompson.  I  never  saw  another  case  like  that  tUl  now ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  was  diphth^rite. 

The  pathology  of  diphtheria,  then,  rests  with  the  Frendi ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  that  they  fdUy  agree. 

Diphtheria  comes  on,  in  many  instances,  very  .suddenly,  like  cholera 
and  inflaenza,  and  erysipelas,  without  any  warning  symptoms;  in 
others,  there  is  soreness  of  the  throat,  like  tonsillitis,  or  of  the  nares, 
like  catarrh,  or  there  is  pain  in  deglutition,  like  pharyngitis,  or 
eynancbe  maligna:  shiverings  are  very  irreguhir. 

It  varies  in  extent  from  simple  herpes  of  the  lips  or  nose,  which 
af8  covered  with  vesicles  which  burst,  ulcerate,  and  heal  in  two  or 
three  days,  to  the  most  extensive  infliunmation  and  sloughing,  and 
nleeration  of  the  cheek^  the  paUte,  and  the  pharynx ;  and  more  in 
diildren  than  adults.  It  extends  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
kills  by  asphyxia. 

In  the  mildest  form  there  is  a  tendency  to  ulceration  beneath  a 
white,  loosely-attached  membrane,  which  consists  of  epithelium 
eoognlated  with  viscid  mucus  and  lymph.  In  worse  cases  its  vesicular 
nature  can  be  distinctly  traced  for  a  few  hours  after  its  commence- 
ment, from  the  large  patch  within  the  cheek  or  upon  the  gam, 
which  will  slough  like  cancrnm  oris,  to  the  more  diffused  bullae  upon 
the  soft  patch  and  pharynx.  I  believe  that  in  some  instances  it 
extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

The  specific  cause  is  atmospheric, — as  in  typhus,  in  cholera,  in 
influenza  and  potato-rot.  Debility,  cesspools,  malaria,  and  all  nuisances 
pedispose  to  it;  and  irregularities  of  regimen,  cold  drink  when 
heated,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  over-exertion,  are  excit- 
ing causes.  And  as  all  these  produce  debility,  so  is  the  disease  itself 
adynamic.  Patients  who  have  recovered  from  a  mild  attack  complain 
of  weakness  many  days  after. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  antiseptic  and  tonic,  stimulating 
and  nutritious.  The  capillary  system  should  not  be  engorged  with 
fluids ;  neither  should  anything  evaporating  be  applied  to  the  skin : 
the  latter  is  an  exciting  cause,  and  the  former  prevent  the  distended 
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capillaries  recovering  their  tone.  Blisters  inflame  and  ulcerate; 
leeches  debilitate  and  their  bites  slough ;  and  strong  purgatives  cannot 
be  borne. 

Diphtheria  was  epidemic  in  this  district  last  year  in  November  and 
December,  has  been  so  again  since  last  July,  and  is  still  prevalent. 
Deaths  have  been  numerous  in  the  adjoining  districts,  as  many  as  five 
having  died  in  one  house.  Numerous  cases  fell  to  my  care  last 
autumn,  and  three  children  died  of  croupal  symptoms.  Since  then 
all  have  recovered,-  and  I  attribute  their  recovery  to  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  I  b^  to  subscribe. 

TrealmerU, — 1.  A  temperate,  dry,  well-ventilated  room  as  can  be 
obtained,  no  one  being  allowed  to  sleep  in  it  except  an  attendant 
Crowded  bedrooms  and  animal  effluvia  are  an  exciting  cause. 

2.  A  calomel  purgative,  varying  in  strength  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  patient;  and  in  children,  where  symptoms 
of  laryngitis  appear,  a  rapid  exhibition  of  the  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, such  as  a  grain  to  two  grains  every  hour  till  the  breathing  is 
easier,  and  then  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  the  false  membranes 
are  loosened,  the  bowels  evacuate  green  stools,  or  vomiting.  Care 
is  needed  not  to  carry  the  mineral  too  far,  but  it  can  be  borne  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  sthenic  form  of  the 
attack.  Children  who  have  been  healthy,  and  are  teething,  have  most 
inflammatory  symptoms. 

3.  The  decoction  of  cinchona  with  hydrochloric  acid,  varying  the 
dose  of  the  latter  from 'one  minim  to  ten  every  four  hours,  in  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  former. 

4.  Gargle  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of 
each  in  a  teacupful  of  hot  water ;  also  inject  this  up  the  nostrils  when 
they  are  becoming  obstructed.  This  excels  all  other  gargles;  it 
relieves  the  breathing  and  the  fcetor,  and  causes  the  ulcers  to  heal. 

6,  Apply  the  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  every  part  where  false 
membrane  or  exudation  can  be  seen.  By  means  of  Dr.  R.  Quain's 
tongue  depressor,  one  can  see  far  and  wide ;  but  when  the  patient 
will  not  submit  to  this,  and  when  the  disease  spreads  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  caustic  case,  a  probang  and  a  clean  sponge  well  saturated 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  answer. 

6.  Bub  the  external  fauces  with  compound  iodine  ointment  night 
and  morning ;  and  where  erysipelas  may  appear,  apply  the  stick,  and 
lay  on  a  piaster  of  strong  mercury  ointment. 

7.  Keep  the  room  and  all  else  sweet  and  clean. 

8.  A  nutritious  diet  is  necessary.  A  little  mutton  every  day; 
boiled  milk,  rich  gruels,  and  beef  tea,  with  hot  port-wine  and  water, 
(half  wine,  with  sugar  and  lemon,)  for  all  above  ten  years ;  and  warm 
milk-and-water  for  minors.  All  things  should  be  taken  warm.  Cold 
drinks  are  an  exciting  cause. 

The  disease  is  not  infections,  except,  perhaps,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances. 
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%iioe  I  wrote  the  above  remarks,  I  have  seen  many  casea.  I  aw 
oonvinced  the  malady  is  herpetic,  and,  therefore,  would  have  it  caUed 
so.  It  is  malignant  frequently,  therefore  herpes  malignus  aD|j;^no6ua 
would  fully  specify  the  disease.  I  have  no  wish  tp  enorow^  on  your 
space,  but  beg  to  observe,  that  the  medical  gentlemen  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  much  at  varienoe  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  has  been  very  fatal.  I  have  the  'Lancet'  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  have  read  the  lectures  of  most  since  Sir  A.  Oooper^a 
and  Mr.  Abernethy's ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  full  description  of  this 
epidemic. 

[It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  this  is  a  new  disease ;  it  will  be  found 
described  in  most  works  on  diseases  of  children  under  the  name  of 
''  Diphtherite."  We  witnessed  a  dreadful  epidemic  of  this  sort  in 
Leeds,  at  least  twenty  years  ago.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  more 
than  malignant  scarlet  fever,  which  attacks  feeble  subjects  in  bad 
air,  and  which  is  not  eliminated  from  the  skin.  By  giving  ammonia 
and  beef-tea  earlji,  and  keeping  the  skin  softened  by  the  steamed 
blanket,  we  have  been  very  successful  in  these  cases.  Dip  a  blanket 
in  hot  water,  wring  or  squeeze  the  hot  water  out,  wrap  the  patient 
in  this  hot  blanket  with  several  folds  of  dry  blanket  over  the  wetted 
one,  keep  the  patient  an  hour  in  this  steam  bath,  and  next  rub  him 
rapidly  dry,  and  wrap  him  comfortably  in  dry  blankets ;  keep  him  up 
with  ammonia,  and  good  nutritious  broths.] — Lcmcei,  Oct,  30, 1858, 
p.  461. 


\Z^'^Turf>e'^Uim  in  Diphtheria,  By  Dr.  B.  Pbbbet,  Harden, 
Kent. — A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  about  diphtheria;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  several  cognate  affections  of  the  throat — very 
important  and  very  often  fatal — have  been  confounded  with  it,  more 
especially  the  ulcerated  sore-throat,  and  the  malignant,  aphthous, 
putrid  sore- throat,  so  graphically  described  by  Burns,  in  bis  ''Princi- 
ples of  Midwifery,"  page  665,  sixth  edition.  These  are,  however, 
very  distinct  diseases,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  diphtheria,  in  which 
there  is  no  loss  of  substance  whatever,  but  simply  an  ill-conditioned 
membrane,  exuding  a  plastic  lymph.  It  is  a  pseudo-membranous 
deposition  on  a  peculiarly  inflamed  surfisice ;  having  a  tendency  to 
spread  with  great  rapidity  like  erysipelas,  and  like  it  attended  with  a 
fever  sui  generis.  This  fever  is  one  of  great  debility  and  malignancy, 
varying,  however,  much  in  intensity;  destroying  sometimes  in  twelve 
hours,  at  others  lasting  several  days.  There  is  no  loss  of  substance 
whatever,  as  in  the  before-mentioned  diseases. 

But  it  is  of  the  treatment  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak.  I 
have  tried  almost  everything  that  I  know  to  have  been  recommended, 
and  have  failed ;  and,  perhaps,  we  often  shall  fail  under  any  treat- 
ment; but  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  a  treatment  which  has  been 
successful  with  me  in  three  or  four  cases  of  late.    It  is  for  a  child  of 
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from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  Ten  mimms  of  the  spintus  terebiathum 
•very  second  hour,  and  five  grains  of  the  ammonisB  carbonse  every 
8eo<»id  hour,  the  child  taking  the  turpentine  one  hour  and  the  ammo- 
Biss  the  next  hour. 

I  rub  up  5ij.  of  the  spr.  terebinth,  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  add 
Plough  syrup  to  make  a  3^ij-  mixture.  One  teaspoonful  in  milk 
every  two  hours.  Then  dissolve  3j-  of  the  ammon.  carb.  in  S^ij.  of 
water,  and  give  one  tea-spoonful  every  two  hours  also  in  milk. 

Besides  this  the  child  takes  port- wine,  porter,  andbeef-tea^or  wine 
with  the  yelk  of  egg  ad  lib,  I  have  not  found  in  any  of  my  cases 
strangury  csAised  by  the  turpentine.  The  patient  dislikes  it  of  course, 
and  it  requires  a  determined  and  attentive  nurse ;  but  I  have  found 
the  plan  very  successful,  and  I  speak  of  those  cases  where  decided 
croupy  breathing  and  fits  of  suffocation  have  made  their  appearance. 

I  was  induced  to  try  the  turpentine  from  having  noted  its  effects, 
when  given  as  advised  by  Mr.  Oarmicbael  in  cases  of  iritis  in  broken 
down  constitutions  where  mercury  could  not  be  used ;  and  where  there 
is  so  great  a  tendency  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  dbambers  of 
the  eye.  We  all  know  too  how  effectual  it  is  in  other  diseases — act- 
ing like  mercury  in  many  respects — but  stimulating  instead  of  debili- 
tating— and  hence  its  appropriateness  in  diphtheria,  where  mercuiy, 
I  believe,  hastens  the  fatal  result.  I  now  have  recourse  tone  sponging 
the  fauces  with  strong  acid,  or  the  argent!  nitras,  which  I  uaed  to  do, 
punishing  a  great  deal  and  doing  very  little  good* — Med.  Twies  and 
Gasutte,  March  5, 1859,  p.  245. 


14-ON  AGUE. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Easton,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  in  the  Unirersity 

of  Glasgow. 

[The  ague  poison  is  evidently  cumulative.  Nature  tries  to  throw  it 
off  by  violent  paroxysms,  but  &ils.  Quinine  and  arsenic  are  the  only 
medicines  to  be  depended  upon.  The  effect  of  quinine  is  remarkable, 
and  almost  certain,  not  only  to  cure  the  attack,  but  to  prevent  the 
patient  being  attacked  at  all  when  in  malarious  districts.  This  is 
well  shown  in  the  course  of  this  paper  by  the  effects  of  this  medicine 
on  the  sailors  engaged  on  the  African  coast  under  the  medical  care  of 
Dr.  Bryson.  Quinine  seems  to  have  some  different  and  more  specific 
effect  than  a  simple  tonic.    Dr.  Easton  says :] 

A  tonic,  I  would  define  to  be  a  medicine  which,  commencing  its 
action  on  the  stomach  itself^  very  likely  by  stimulating  its  nerves  and 
and  muscular  fibres,  improves  the  appetite,  strengthens  digestion,  and 
favours  assimilation,  helps,  consequently,  to  make  good  blood,  which 
in  turn  furnishes  good  tissues — a  medicine  which  adds  vigour  to  the 
circulation,  which  promotes  secretion  when  defective  or  represses  it 
when  morbidly  increased,  which  braces  the  nerves,  imparts  tone  to  the 
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moflcolar  sjstem,  and  renovAtes  the  power  and  fonctions  of  the  whole 
animal  economy,  over  every  department  of  which  it  exercises  a  per« 
Tading  and  permanent  inflnenoe.  Fnrtber,  a  tonic,  unlike  a  stima- 
lant,  produces  its  effects  only  on  the  diseased,  the  infirm,  and  the 
convalescent  It  does  not  make  a  strong  man  more  strong,  though  it 
makes  a  weak  man  more  robust  Now,  many  vegetable  bitters  have 
these  properties  in  perfection,  and  yet  exercise  little,  if  any,  power 
over  those  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  periodical  exacer- 
bations; and  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Headland,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  observation  applies  more  especially  to  some 
of  the  more  common  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  calumba,  and  gentian, 
which  owe  their  efficacy  not  to  alkaloids,  but  to  neutral  principles. 
But  the  ague  poison  is  not  overcome  through  the  induction  of  any  of 
the  effects  described  above,  as  being  characteristic  of  tonics,  and  which 
description,  I  venture  to  state,  wUl  be  found  to  accord  with  faithful 
observation.  Nay  more,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Bryson,  to  whose 
valuable  observations  and  suggestions  I  shall  advert  more  fully  in  the 
sequel,  that  qnina,  administered  to  sailors  in  perfect  health,  while 
cruising  in  certain  latitudes  in  which  ague  was  prevalent,  has  acted 
as  a  prophylactic  to  such  persons,  and  has  enabled  them  to  pass  un- 
scathed along  those  pestilential  shores,  whence  noxious  exhalations 
had  often  proved  disastrous  to  others,  who  had  not  subjected  them- 
selves to  similar  precautionary  discipline.  Few  will  maintain  that  an 
effect  like  this  is  produced  by  a  mere  tonic,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  exercises  no  power  for  good  or  for  evil  over  persons  who  are  in 
the  normal  condition ;  and  therefore,  while  we  must  admit  that  quina 
is  an  excellent  tonic,  considered  purely  as  such,  we  must  believe  that 
it  is  something  more  than  a  tonic,  and  that  when  it  cures  ague, 
it  does  not  conduct  its  febrifuge  operations  in  accordance  with,  what 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call,  tonic  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  a  careful  and  an  unbiassed  observation  of  the 
effects  of  quina  in  the  treatment  of  ague  will  convince  us,  that  the 
salt  does  not  operate  by  inducing  catalysis.  Catalytic  agents,  admi- 
nistered as  remedies,  being  foreign  to  the  economy,  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated, are  therefore  poisonous,  and  must  be  expelled  from  the  systeno. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  most  of  the  excretions,  particularly  in  the 
urine  and  saliva,  in  some  instances  along  with  the  noxious  substance 
against  which  they  had  exerted  their  power.  Now  it  would  be  unfur 
to  deny  that,  in  one  respect,  quina  sometimes  conducts  itself  after  the 
manner  of  catalytics.  inasmuch  as  in  some  exceptional  cases,  and  only 
when  a  large  dose  of  the  salt  has  been  taken,  headache,  flushing  of  the 
face,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  occasionally  ensue. 
No  doubt  in  this  aspect  the  medicine  may  be  said  to  exhibit  some-  * 
thing  like  toxic  properties;  but  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  it  and  the  recognized  catalytics,  that  whereas  the  injurions 
effects  of  the  latter  are  constant,  those  of  quina  are  comparatively 
rare,  being  seldom  met  with  except  when  the  medicine  has  been 
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administered  in  a  very  large  dose.  Moreover,  there  is  this  other  eha- 
racteriatic  distinction  between  quina  and  arsenic,  and  the  catalytics 
generally,  that  while  the  latter  are  utterly  inassimilable,  and  must 
consequently  be  excreted,  the  alkaloidal  salt  is  apparently  in  great 
part  retained  and  incorporated,  or  is  converted  into  some  other  mate- 
rial, for  chemical  analysis  has  either  £uled  altogether  to  detect  quina 
in  the  excretions,  or  in  quantity  so  smtdl  as  to  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  which  had  been  administered.  This  statement, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  notice  receives  a  seeming  contradiction  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Briquet  at  the  Acad6mie  de  Medecine,  as 
these  are  reported  by  the  ''Paris  correspondent"  of  the  'Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for  2nd  Aug.,  1856. 
According  to  the  *'  correspondent,"  M.  Briquet  "  has  found  that  qui- 
nine passes  very  quickly  into  the  urine.  In  half  an  hour  after  it  bas 
been  ingested  it  is  found  in  the  urine,  but  the  complete  elimination  of 
a  dose  requires  many  days.  Urine  seems  to  be  the  only  secretion 
with  which  quinine  is  eliminated."  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  paper,  nor  have  I  observed  any  other  reference 
to  it,  either  in  corroboration  or  disproof  of  the  statement  now  ad- 
vanced. So  far  as  I  know,  therefore,  the  observation  of  M.  Briquet 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  others ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  results  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  imply  catalytic  action  on  the 
IMirt  of  quina  in  the  cure  of  ague,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  well 
known,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  even  from  my  own  very  limited 
experience,  that  quina,  when  it  does  cure  ague,  generally  counteracts 
it  very  rapidly,  a  fact  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
that  "  a  dose"  requires  "  many  days"  for  its  elimination.  It  will,  of 
course,  require  many  weeks  to  eliminate  several  doses ;  but  long  before 
such  a  period,  nay,  even  in  a  single  day  and  from  a  single  dose  of 
quina,  ague  has  frequently  vanished.  The  statement  of  M.  Briquet, 
however,  demands,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive,  attention. 
Meanwhile,  and  in  support  of  the  non-catalytic  theory,  I  submit  the 
following  extract  from  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Headland  on  the 
action  of  medicines.  '*  Quina  is  not  necessarily  excreted  from  the 
blood.  That  is,  it  appears  that  when  given  in  small  or  medicinal 
doses,  it  is  not  excreted  at  all ;  but  when  given  in  an  excessive  or 
overdose,  quina,  like  other  restorative  medicines,  will  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine.  Wohler  and  Frerichs  could  not  at  first  discover 
quinine  in  the  urine,  but  they  obtained  proof  of  its  presence  there 
after  administering  a  large  dose.  Dr.  W.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  made 
a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  urine  of  a  patient  sufiering  from  tetanus, 
to  whom  forty  grains  of  the  officinal  disulphate  were  administered  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  In  half  a  pint  he  discovered  an  amount  of 
quina  equivalent  to  1'8S4  grains  of  the  above  salt.  And  supposing 
two  pints  of  this  secretion  to  be  voided  per  diem,  this  indicates  7'536 
grains  as  excreted  from  the  system,  out  of  forty  grains  ingested." 
It  being  admitted  that  the  phenomena  of  ague  are  the  manifesta- 
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tioos  of  a  peealiar  poiion  m  the  blood,  and  it  being  andeniable  that 
qaioa  cares  the  dinase,  it  appears  to  be  a  £ur  infereiioe,  that  the 
medidiie,  in  its  relation  to  the  poison,  exhibits  the  behavioor,  and  in 
•one  rtspects  answers  the  description,  and  deserves  the  name  o^  an 
antidote.  It  does  not  militate  against  this  assamption,  that  we  can- 
not detoet  in  the  excretions  any  new  compound  which  has  been  formed 
between  the  bane  and  the  counter-acting  agent.  The  poison  itseU  is 
snbtie  and  intangiUe ;  its  pernicious  operations  are  conducted  in  a 
laboratory  which  is  not  open  to  human  inspection ;  and  therefore, 
while  in  the  nature  of  things  we  may  not  have  direct  proof  of  anti- 
dotal influence,  such  as  is  afforded  in  many  instances  where  other 
poisons  are  rendered  inert,  we  have  the  evidence  of  undoubted  salu- 
tary change,  and  of  unquestionable  analogy  in  its  favour. 

But  while  the  benefit  of  quina  in  the  treatment  of  ague,  actually 
existing,  is  so  well  known  and  availed  of  as  to  render  further  comment 
on  that  subject  superfluous,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  whQe  it  will 
certainly  be  illustrative  of  one  of  the  propositions  set  forth  in  this 
paper,  to  direct  attention  to  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  the  medicine, 
and  to  the  suggestions  regarding  the  manner  of  using  it,  which  have 
been  made  t^  our  former  townsman  Dr.  Alexander  Bryson,  an  old 
alumnus  and  graduate  of  this  university,  and  now  one  of  the  deputy 
inspectors  of  Her  Majesty's  navy.  Convinced  by  long  experience  and 
close  observation  of  ague,  that  the  poison  may  develop  itself  a  con- 
siderable time  after  malarious  latitudes  have  been  departed  from,  Dr. 
Bryson  suggested  that  quina  should  be  administered  as  a  prophylactic, 
^*and  that  its  use  should  be  continued,  not  only  while  the  men  were 
exposed  in  unhealthy  localities,  but  for  at  least  fourteen  days  after 
they  rettimed  on  board,  in  order  that  the  antagonistic  influence  of  the 
meaicine  might  be  kept  up  until  the  incubative  period  of  the  disease 
had  expired.''  In  accorduice  with  these  suggestions,  a  strong  spiri- 
tuous sollition  df  amorphous  quinine  was  mixed  with  several  pipes 
of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  t>f  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
wine,  and  of  this  mixture  an  ounce  was  administered  and  repeated, 
and  continued  according  to  circumstances.  Abundant  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  treatment  is  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  several 
medical  officers  on  the  African  Station,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  quinine  was  administered  as  a  prophylactic  agent.  From  these 
reports  I  make  one  or  two  extracts: — 

''The  gig  from  Her  Majesty's  ship  Teazer  was  detached  in  the 
Boom-^kittam ;  quinine  wine,  in  the  usual  dose,  was  given  night 
and  morning,  and  continued  for  fourteen  days  after  its  return.  -  A 
boy  (William  Roberts),  from  dislike  to  the  quinine,  took  at  moG(t 
'but  three  doses.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  boat's  crew  that  sufiEered 
Irom  fever,  which  occurred  ten  days  after  leaving  the  river.  While 
coaling  at  Sierra  Leone  an  extra  allowance  of  quinine  was  given  to 
each  man ;  Mr. ,  however,  placed  no  &itb  in  its  preventive  influ- 
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ence,  and  would  not  take  it,  and  he  alone  suffered  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  proved  fatal." 

One  extract  more : — 

«  Tbirtynsix  men  belonging  to  the  Water  Witch  were  employed  at 
the  attack  on  Lagos ;  they  were  in  the  river  four  or  five  days,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  all  took  quinine  wine  while  there,  and  for 
fourteen  days  after  they  left  it.  Of  the  whole  number,  five  only  were 
attacked  with  fever,  namely,  the  three  men  who  did  not  take  the 
"wine,  and  other  two,  who  most  imprudently  exposed  themselves  to  the 
sun,  and  bathed  while  much  heated  by  violent  exercise." 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  results,  and  conclusive,  in  my  opinion, 
as  to  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  quina  against  ague  poison,  it  is 
stated  in  one  of  the  reports  that  a  whole  boat's  crew  was  seized  with 
fever,  no  wine  having  been  administered,  in  consequence  of  the  whole 
stock  having  been  lost  while  crossing  the  bar  of  one  of  the  rivers  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  importance  of  Dr.  Bryson's  discovery 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  not  only  in  its  application  to  soldiers, 
siulors,  and  others  engaged  in  the  public  service  in  malarious  localities 
«t  a  distance,  but  also  to  persons  nearer  home  who  require  to  be  in 
inconvenient  proximity  with  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  fenny 
districts.  I  think  further,  and  in  conclusion,  that  a  consideration  (Mf 
the  peculiar  circumstances  now  detailed  under  which  quina  was 
administered,  as  well  as  the  success  which  attended  administration, 
will  convince  us  that  the  medicine,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  pro^ 
duces  such  an  alteration  in  the  system  as  enables  it  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  contact  of  that  malarious  poison  which  for  centuries  has  dis- 

flayed  its  distinctiveness  and  its  power  in  the  phenomena  of  ague, 
t  will  not  be  denied  that  the  mysterious  entity,  whose  unseen  exhar 
lations  send  forth  desolation  and  death,  has  been  disarmed  of  its 
potency  by  a  palpable  counteracting  agent ;  and  thus  we  are  justified 
in  maintaining  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  counter-action 
sometimes  takes  place  without  cataJysis,  though  catalysis  always 
implies  counter-action. — Glasgow  Med,  Journal^  Oct,,  1858,  p,  268. 


15.— REMARKS  ON  TJEE  CONNECTION  OF  NEURALGIC 

AND  GOUTY  AFFECTIONS. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Easton ,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 

[Dr.  Easton  has  met  with  several  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  seiatiea  in 
particular,  which  were  so  evidently  connected  with  the  elimination  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine,  that  he  thinks  the 
two  symptoms  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other.  Although  this 
•is  not  a  new  remark,  yet  we  have  perhaps  not  sufficiently  atleaded  to 
it.    He  says :] 

In  the  first  plaee^  looking  at  neuralgia  firom  a  general  i^ndpoint^^ 
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aaoertaiiiing  the  previous  habits,  manner  of  life,  and  present  conditioa 
of  those  who  are  the  sabjects  of  it — Glistening,  it  may  be,  to  the  tal«  ni 
hereditary  transmission,  or  hearing  of  the  number  of  victims  in  the 
same  fiunily  circle— noticing  the  dyspepsia,  the  occasional  hypochon- 
driasis, the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  skin,  the  irritability  of  tehi- 
per,  the  periodicity  of  the  pain,  and  the  variations  produced  in  it  by 
different  states  of  the  weather — grouping,  I  say,  all  these  circum- 
stances together,  and  drawing  from  them  a  general  inference,  we  are 
warranted,  I  think/in  regarding  the  neuralgic  condition  as  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  The  words  gouty  diathesis  I 
use  advisedly,  and  in  express  and  avowed  contra-distinction  to  what 
is  both  popularly  and  professionally  known  as  a  fit  of  the  gout.  This 
diathesis,  I  suspect,,  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally 
8upp(»ed ;  and  the  opinion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  cannot  be  too 
stron^y  impressed  on  our  minds,  that  many  persons  labouring  under 
*'  what  are  esteemed  local  diseases  are,  in  reality,  suffering  from  the 
influence  of  gouty  poison  in  the  system,  though  they  may  have  nothing 
which  would  commonly  pass  for  gout."  The  quaint  remark  of  Captain 
Grant,  quoted  by  Dr.  James  Begbie,  '*  that  there  dies  not  one  of  a 
thousand  of  the  gout,  although  more  die  gouty,"  is,  I  believe,  in  strict 
accordance  with  accurate  ot^rvation,  and  has  been  subscribed  to,  in 
as  many  words,  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  one  of  our  best  writers  on  gout,  who 
repudiates  the  notion  that  we  should  not  consider  a  man  as  gouty 
unless  he  has  suffered  under  a  regular  fit  of  the  disease ;  and  states^ 
moreover,  his  belief,  that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  often  very  perfectly 
developed  in  individuals  **  who  never  see" — ^he  does  not  say  who  never 
feel — ^^  its  local  manifestations,"  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
conviction,  that  the  strumous  is  not  more  frequent  than  the  gouty 
habit.  My  belief,  then,  is  strong,  that  neuralgia  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  same  poison  which  is  popularly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to 
develop  itself  exclusively  in  the  great  toe  of  the  aristocratic,  the  luxu- 
rious, and  the  sensual. 

The  opinion,  in  the  second  place,  that  neuralgia  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  gouty  diathesis,  gains  strength  from  the  observation  of  the 
particular  tissue  in  which  the  pain  appears  to  be  situated.  The 
notion,  I  believe,  is  very  generally  entertained,  that  in  neuralgia,  the 
irritating  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  exerted  not  directly  on  the 
nerve  itself,  but  on  its  neurilemma  or  fibrous  investment.  Now,  while 
I  am  aware  that  the  gout  poison,  or  at  all  events  that  which  is 
looked  upon  as  its  material  exponent,  may  take  up  its  residence— or 
to  express  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  I  have  already 
offered — may  be  eliminated  and  deposited  from  the  blood  in  any 
organ  or  tissue  of  the  body — ^in  the  eye,  in  the  ear,  the  stomach,  and 
even  in  cartilages  and  bursse — while  all  this  is  conceded,  I  am  o?opiniony 
in  opposition,  I  admit,  to  high  authority,  that  the  attacks  of  gout  are 
more  frequently  concentrated  on  the  fibrous  than  on  any  other  tissue 
of  the  body,  and  that,  in  that  particular  structure,  the  poison  DM>re 
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espccitAlj  produces  those  objective  appearanoes  with  which  every  one 
is  fiuniHar.  Hence,  among  the  victims  of  gout,  the  difiusiod  redness 
which  is  so  often  seen,  and  the  severe  pain  which  is  so  often  felt,  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where'  fibrous  tissue  prevails,  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  for  example,  and  in  the  situation  of  aponeurotic 
expansions  generally.  In  making  this  statement,  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  homologate  the  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  these  particular 
appearances  and  sensations,  in  such  looalities,  are  no  signs  of  gout 
proper,  but  are  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  so-called  rheu- 
matic gout,  a  sort  of  pathological  cross  between  gout  and  rheumatism, 
the  d^ormity  of  which  has  been  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Garrod.  No 
one,  I  apprehend,  can  read  the  valuable  paper  of  this  accomplished 
physician  on  the  differential  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  term  rheumatic  gout  is  a  misnomer 
or  rather  that  it  is  a  name  conferred  on  a  non^tity — a  title  without 
an  estate.  Surely  these  cannot  be  the  same  diseases,  in  the  one  of 
which  uric  acid  is  always  present  in  the  blood  in  abnormal  amount, 
while  in  the  other  it  exists  only  in  the  usual  normal  quantity.  Yet 
such  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  relatively  to  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. Th^  are  diseases  essentially  distinct,  incapable  of  being 
merged,  and  therefore  not  even  a  hybrid  can  be  expected  where  union 
ifl  oncommon,  if  not  impossible.  As  this  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  our  views  should  be  definite  and  correct,  I 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  the  following  rather  long  extract  from 
the  excellent  paper  akeady  referred  to : — *^  Can  rubeola,"  asks  Br. 
Garrod,  '*  become  scarlatina,  or  scarlatina  rubeola  1  doubtless  it  is 
not  unfrequently  difficult  to  diognose  certain  cases  of  either  of  these 
diseases,  at  any  rate,  simply  from  the  present  condition  of  the  patient ; 
•it  is  not,  however,  customary  to  designate  such  cases  by  the  compound 
name  of  rubeolo-scarlatina,  or  scarlatino-rubeola ;  for  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  each  of  these  diseases  is  produced  by  a  special  poison,  and 
has  its  own  special  pathology,  although  the  symptoms  produced  by 
one  may  occasionally  simulate  those  of  the  other.  So,  also,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  rheumatism  merge  into  gout,  or  vice  versa  ?  Has  not  each 
of  these  affections  also  its  own  special  pathology,  and  is  not  the  name 
of  rheumatic  gout,  as  generally  applied,  simply  a  cover  for  our  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  precise  affection  under  which  any  given  patient  may 
be  labouring  ?    I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  deny  the 

f^ssibility  of  a  gouty  patient  becoming  affected  with  rheumatism ;  but 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  as  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  disease  is  extremely  uncommon, 
and  that  the  cases  ordinarily  designated  by  that  name  are  not  those 
in  which  such  a  double  disease  is  present."  Returning,  however, 
from  this  digression,  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  fibrous  tissue  is  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  what  is  considered  to  be  gout  proper  is 
•perhaps  most  frequently  manifested ;  and,  connecting  this  circum- 
stance with  the  favourite  locality  of  neuralgia,  I  see,  in  the  coinci- 
VOL.  xxxix.  D 
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deuce,  anotiier  tertunony  in  fivour  <tf  the  identic  of  the  bleed 
^mOf  which,  in  one  penon,  prodooes  severe  pain  in  the  fibroos  con- 
neetioof  of  jointe ;  in  a  seoond,  over  the  aponemotic  expaoakHis 
of  mofclef ;  and,  in  a  third,  along  the  sheath  of  some  particular 
nerre. 

That  nenialgia  and  gout  are  mere  symptoms  of  the  same  blood 
poison  appears  probable,  in  the  third  plaoe,  and  more  especially,  from 
the  chenueal  history  and  characteristics  of  the  particular  urinary 
deposit  whidi  was  found  in  gpreat  abundance  in  those  cases  of  neural- 
gia whidi  have  furnished  the  text  of  these  observatiims.  I  presume 
no  one  will  deny  thi^  in  the  disease  to  which  the  term  gout  is 
popularly  restricted,  uric  add  exists  in  abnormal  amount  in  the  blood. 
Now,  without  afllrming  either  that  excess  of  uric  add,  or  that  defr- 
dent  elimination  of  it,  which  is  nrtually  the  same  thing,  is  the  cause 
of  gout,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  hct,  that  the  existence  of 
that  add  in  abnormal  quantity  is  an  occurrence  so  constant,  that  it  is 
very  properly  considered  one  of  the  prindpal  pathognomic  signs  of  the 
malady.  I^  therefore,  we  can  prove,  that  oxalic  add  is  a  product  of 
uric  add,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  salts  of  the  one  add  often  replace 
those  of  the  other,  then  we  cannot  r^ard  it  as  a  straining  of  .fiicts 
to  suppose  that  their  exists  absolute  identity,  in  origin  and  in  essence, 
of  two  painful  affections,  called  no  doubt  by  different  names,  but  in 
which  the  kindred  products  just  specified  are  found  in  unusual  quan- 
tity in  the  Uood  and  in  the  urine.  That  oxalic  add  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  add  has  been  demonstrated.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  Gk>lding  Bird  remarked  long  ago^  it  is  well  known  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  urate  of  ammonia  existing  in  guano  has  been 
converted  spontaneously  into  oxaUte  of  ammonia  during  the  voyage 
necessary  for  the  importation  of  that  extensivdy  used  manurew 
Furtbur,  Wohler  and  Frerichs  found  that*  the  introduction  of  uric 
add  into  the  organism  was  followed  by  the  presence  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine,  while  more  recently,  Dr.  Garrod  has  witnessed  the 
poduction  of  the  same  salt  from  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  in 
olood-serum.  The  evidence,  then,  is  complete,  that  the  oxalic  is 
merely  an  emanation  from  the  uric  add ;  and  therefore,  seeing 
that  the  latter  has  been  proved  to  be  characteristic  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  may  we  not  regard  the  former  as  equally  so,  and  consider 
the  abnormal  conditions,  in  which  we  meet  with  these  kindred  bodies, 
as  mere  symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  manifestations  of  the  same 
poison,  results  of  the  same  morbific  action  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind 
when  I  found  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  great  abundance  in  the  urine  of 
so  many  persons  labouring  under  neuralgia,  and  observed  that  in  the 
same  patients  the  calcareous  salt  was  occasionally  associated  with, 
or  replaced  by,  uric  acid,  and  the  two  well-known  urates.  In  giving 
expression  to  these  thoughts  I  confess  to  having  been  very  much 
hampered  by  the  custom  so  prevalent  in  medical  literature  of  magnt- 
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.fying  symptoms  into  independent  diseases,  confounding  effects  with 
causes,  and  perpetuating  the  error  by  giving  to  all  of  them  separate, 
frequently  ill-chosen,  and  utterly  dissimilar  names.  If  this  splitting 
of  generic  diseases  into  their  more  obvious  symptoms,  and  designating 
each  of  the  latter  by  a  separate  epithet  were  of  little  consequence, 
then  we  might  think  with  Juliet,  there  is  nothing  in  a  name ;  but 
when  these  different  names  lead  us  away  from  correct  pathology 
and  conduct  to  erroneous  practice,  then  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  if 
we  wish  to  see  less  nomenclature  and  more  philosophy  in  medicine,  to 
discountenance,  as  much  as  possible,  that  prevident  habit  which 
leads  us  to  derive  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  morbific  operations 
from  no  other  source  than  the  questionable  phraseology  which  pro- 
fesses to  describe  their  more  appreciable  resultis.  Who  could  suppose, 
for  example,  that  neuralgia,  podagra,  hemicrania,  and  the  other  half 
Greek,  half  Latin  words  in  the  gouty  catalogue — ^sufficiently  long  to 
furnish  a  respectable  looking  dictionary  of  the  portable  class — ^were 
representative  only  of  so  many  effects  of  one  general  cause)  Neu- 
ralgia, no  doubt,  means  pain  in  a  nerve ;  podagra,  that  there  is  a 
seizure  of  the  foot ;  hemicrania  refers  to  half  a  head  ;  but.  it  would 
require  a  whole  head,  nay  many  heads,  and  very  wise  ones  to  boot, 
to  discover  that  these  names  referred  to  three  manifestations  of  the 
same  poison,  which  nature  had  thrown  out  from  the  blood,  in  one 
person,  on  the  sheath  of  some  particular  nerve  ;  in  a  second,  upon 
the  great  toe ;  and  in  a  third,  upon  one  side  of  the  scalp.  Once  for 
all,  then,  I  submit,  as  a  probable  circumstance,  that  what  we 
call  lithiasis,  oxaluria,  gout,  uemsln^Ay  et  id  ffenzts  omnef  are  mere 
symptogas  of  one  general  morbific  action,  to  l>e  counteracted  on  the 
same  general  therapeutic  principles.  Further,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  when  referring  to  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  as  the 
constant  associate,  if  not  the  material  exponent — I  may  not  say  the 
direct  cause — of  gout,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey,  that  in  all  cases  the 
excess  of  that  acid  is  actual.  It  may  be  relative,  that  is,  there  may 
be  no  more  than  the  normal  quantity  produced  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
defect  in  the  eliminating  power  of  the  kidney,  then  this  normal 
quantity,  not  being  excreted,  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  hence  is 
found  there  in  excess.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
uric  acid  is  frequently  in  actual  excess  from  over-production,  and  thus, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  we  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  abnormal  quantity  of  add  maybe  actual, 
or  relative,  or  both. 

As  already  stated,  the  cases  which  have  suggested  these  observations 
were  nine  in  number;  but  so  similar  were  the  symptoms  in  the 
majority  of  them,  that  it  were  only  to  weary  the  reader  were  I  to 
inflict  on  him  a  lengthened  repetition  of  monotonous  details,  presenting 
nothing  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  invested  with  no  interest 
apart  from  the  urinary  deposit  to  which  I  have  already  directed  his 
attention.    Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  casea 
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the  arcamflez  nene  ci  the  shoolder-joiDt  was  the  seat  of  pain ;  in 
another,  the  infconal  cataneoos  nerve;  in  the  lest,  there  was  WeD- 
marked  sdatiea.  In  one  of  the  patients  treatment  fiuled  to  prodnoe 
the  slightest  benefit ;  a  second  was  relieved ;  a  third,  while  I  write, 
it  still  under  treatment ;  the  remaining  six  were  cored,  some  of  them 
Tery  rapidly.  The  treatment  consisted  chiefly  in  the  administration 
of  20  curops,  three  times  daily,  ai  the  nitro-mnriatic  add  in  an  ounce 
of  infusion  of  calnmba;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  uric  acid  and 
the  urates  existed  in  greater  quanti^,  coldiicum,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  opium,  were  more  usefoL  Benefit  was  frequently  obtained  firom 
<the  following  combination — 

]^.  Acet.  potassL;  vin.  sem.  oolchic  liq.  op.  sed.  a  ^ss-;  Aq-  W 
§v. — ^misce;  cnj.  mist  sumat  ^ss.  exaqu&y  octav&  qu&que 
horiL 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  tongue  was  coTered  with  a  brown  for 
and  the  bowels  wore  confined,  two  grains  of  calomel,  two  of  blue  pill 
mass,  and  five  of  compound  extract  of  oolocynth,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  black  draught,  wore  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  expeditii^ 
:ieoovery. 

As  the  modus  medendi  of  colchicum  and  that  of  acetate  of  potash 
relatively  to  the  various  manifestations  of  the  gout  poison  are  veiy 
well  understood,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  on  the  treatment  whidi 
vras  adopted  in  these  cases,  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  supposed  to  exert  a  beneficial  influenoe. 
In  lUl  those  disordered  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which  uric  add, 
the  urates,  or  the  kindred  salt,  the  oxalate  of  lime,  are  in  abnormal 
quantity,  as  in  what  are  called  podagra,  lithiasis,  oxaluria,  neuralgia, 
&a,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  above-named  products  of  the  secondary  metamorphie 
assimilation  are  arrested  in  their  transitional  stages  without  under- 
going that  further  and  final  *' d^radation"  which  is  necessary  for 
their  ultimate  removal  firom  the  organism.  Thus,  from  great  defiden<7 
of  oxygen  uric  add  may  remain  unchanged ;  or  when  the  supply  is 
greater,  but  yet  not  suffident,  oxalic  add  only  may  be  formed,  and 
may  remain  as  such,  instead  of  being  converted  into  the  last  producis 
of  oxidation,  carbonic  add  and  urea.  These  ultimate  changes  are 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  oxygen,  and  thus,  in  cases  of 
soHoalled  oxaluria,  it  is  to  supply  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for 
/'degrading"  oxalic  down  to  carbonic  add,  that  an  oxidizing  agent 
like  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  administered.  In  what  way  the  nitro- 
muriatic  add  supplies  oxygen  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  its 
composition,  and  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  its 
preparation.  The  aqua  regia,  as  this  l^dy  is  generally  called,  is  maAe, 
as  every  one  knows,  by  mixing  definite  proportions  of  nitric  and 
■muriatic  acids.  Certain  cbemiod  changes  take  place  which  it  is 
•unnecessary  to  specify,  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  result, 
anedicLnally  considered,  maybe  affirmed  to  bo  the  evolution  of  chl<Hrine 
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and  the  formation  of  water.  Bat  the  chlorine  reacts  on  the  water, 
combines  with  its  hydrogen,  sets  free  the  oxygen,  and  thns  earns  for 
itscQf  the  title  of  an  oxidizing  agent.  The  chlorine  is  therefore  the 
real  instrument  which  liberates  the  oxygen  in  that  nascent  state  in 
which  its  energy  is  the  most  intense.  A  similar  reaction  is  familiar 
to  persons  who  are  engaged  in  some  of  the  indostrial  arts,  particularly 
in  bleaching,  in  which  process,  as  is  well  known,  the  nascent  oxygen, 
generated  under  similar  circumstances  through  the  agency  of  chlorine, 
is  in  reality  the  agent  by  which  thd  bleaching  is  effected.  When, 
therefore,  thebo-odled  nitro-muriatic  add  is  administered  inoxaluria, 
the  oxjbHc  add  is  very  likely  attacked  by  the  now  supplemented 
oxygen,  and  reduced  by  it  to  the  condition  of  carbonic  add,  as 
will  probably  be  better  understood  by  the  following  equation: — 
O2  O3  -4-  0  =  2  002-  But  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  the  lime  disposed 
ci,  and  is  not  carbonate  of  lime,  equally  with  the  oxalate  of  lime,  an 
insoluble,  and  therefore  a  difficultly  eliminable  salt?  If  the  above 
equation,  however,  correctly  represents  the  chemical  changes  which 
ensue,  it  will  be  observed,  that  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  add  are 
formed,  under  the  influence  of  the  supplied  oxygen,  out  of  every  one 
equivalent  of  the  '*  degraded"  oxalic  add,  and  therefore,  tliat  the 
soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  be  formed  than  the 
neutral  insoluble  carbonate.  Besides,  even  supposing  that  the  latter 
were  the  produced  salt,  it  is  well  known  that  the  carlxmates,  as  a  dass, 
are  very  unstable  compounds,  and  that,  as  the  urine  abounds  in  higUy 
acid  salts,  the  neutnd  calcareous  carbonate,  if  present,  would  very 
soon  be  broken  up  and  disappear  under  their  influence. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  they  are  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  savouring  too  mudi  of  the  chemical  materialism  which 
many  regret  is  prevailing  so  extensively  in  the  medical  literature  of 
the  day,' and  I  am  quite  prepared,  consequently^  for  a  large  amount 
of  ridicule,  and  of  sneering  at  the  absurdity  of  resorting  to  chemical 
equations  and  blackboards  for  the  eluddation  of  pathological  and 
therapeutical  changes.  It  is  at  all  times,  however,  more  easy  to 
ridicule  than  to  re^te ;  and  though  our  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth 
may  be  often  unsuccessful,  it  is  better,  I  maintain j  to  make  these 
attempts  than  to  plod  on  in  miserable  routine,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  reason  for  the  course  we  are  pursuing.  Better,  surely,  to 
give  some  reason,  even  though  it  be  a  wrong  reason,  than  to  give  no 
reason  at  all !  At  the  same  time  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  should 
not  doggedly  ding  to  a  theory  which  has  been  proved  to  be  wrong, 
but  should  instantly  abandon  it  in  quest  of  a  better.  An  objec- 
tion of  some  weight,  however,  may  be  urged  against  the  patholo- 
gical views  which  have  now  been  advanced,  on  the  ground,  that, 
assuming  them  to  be  correct,  they  refer  merely  to  an  effect,  and  not 
to  a  cause*  The  oxidate  of  lime,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  disease,  it 
b  merely  a  sequence  of  some  antecedent  morbid  condition,  and  the 
rational  practice  would  be  to  alter  that  condition,  and  then  there 
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would  be  no  such  sequence  at  all.  Now,  I  am  not  sore  that  we  should 
greatly  err  if  we  affirmed,  that,  in  those  cases  of  ozalnria  of  which 
neuralgia  is  the  prominent  symptom,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  in  reality 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  pain  which  it  felt.  It  will  not  be  consi- 
dered improbable  that  the  calcareous  salt  may  be  deposited  in  the 
neurilemma,  and  if  it  be,  pain  of  necessity  will  be  produced  in  the 
nerve  with  which  the  foreign  body  is  in  contact.  We  know  that  the 
presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  several  structures  of  joints,  including 
even  their  cartilages  and  bursse,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  victim  of  gout,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  result 
should  not  follow  the  deposition  and  imperfect  elimination  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime.  At  the  same  time  I  readily  admit,  that  he  who  is 
imbued  with  that  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  ought  t& 
animate  every  member  of  our  profession,  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  knowledge  that  oxalate  of  lime  is  present,  but  will  try  to  find 
out  why  it  is  present,  whence  it  has  come,  and  what  is  the  precise 
nature,  and  what  the  signs,  of  that  antecedent  constitutional  error 
which  has  generated  the  abnormal  product.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  fact  of  uric  acid  being 
in  excess  in  the  blood  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  gout,  and  I 
have  also  spoken  of  that  excess  as  being  the  result  of  actual  over- 
production, of  deficient  renal  elimination,  or  of  both  causes  combined. 
I  would  not  have  the  reader  to  suppose,  however,  that  I  regard  uric 
acid  and  gout  as  synonymous,  interchangeable  terms  which  are  descrip* 
tive  of  some  general  morbific  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  these 
phenomena  merely  as  effects,  but  I  submit  that  the  very  constancy  of 
their  association  throws  some  light  on  the  kind  of  previous  action 
which  manifests  itself  in  their  simultaneous  production  In  support 
of  this  opinion  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  habits  and  manner  of 
livng  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  gout  in  its  most  familiar  and 
unequivocal  aspects,  and  at  the  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  inflicts  its 
unwelcome  visitations.  As  a  general  rule,  does  it  not  select  for  its 
victims  those  who  indulge  in  highly  introgenous  articles  of  diet,  and 
in  whom,  consequently,  actual  over-production  of  uric  acid,  irrespec- 
tive altogether  of  deficient  elimination,  must  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course?  The  well-known  experiments  made  by  Lehmann  on  himself 
w  th  the  view  of  determining  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  under 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  diet,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  power 
which  we  have  either  to  create  that  acid  in  excess,  or  to  diminish  it, 
as  we  think  proper,  by  the  mere  quality  and  quantity  of  our  food. 
By  undeviating  observance,  then,  of  the  peptic  code,  enjoining 
strict  conformity  with  its  salubrious  regulations,  aided  by  pure  air, 
regular  habits,  moderate  indulgence  in  sleep,  and  healthful  exercise 
of  mind  and  of  body,  we  may  do  much  to  counteract  even  a  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  that  condition  of  the  system,  which,  if  not  con- 
trolled by  such  hygienic  checks,  may  generate  uric  acid  in  excess,  and 
characteristic  bodily  suffSoring  as  its  concomitant.  And  in  the  cases  of 
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those  actually  suffering  from  the  disease,  what  adjuncts  to  medical 
treatment  are  so  heneficial,  as  the  dietetic  restrictions  and  the  gene- 
ral hygienic  counter-action  to  which  I  have  just  referred  ?  Further, 
the  gouty  diathesis  may  display  itself  in  other  forms  and  among  a 
different  class  of  patients.  If  it  has  been  proved  that  oxalic  acid  is 
a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  and  if  it  has  been  rendered 
probable — and,  a  fortiori,  if  more  extended  observation  shall  make 
it  certain — ^that  the  former  aeid  is  the  associate,  «r  material  expo- 
nent, of  that  nu^nifestation  of  the  gout  poison  known  as  neuralgia, 
then  we  can  easily  understand  hgw  the  working  and  middle  classes, 
taking  more  exercise,  and  necessarily  consuming  more  oxygen  than 
the  idle  and  the  luxurious,  may  exhibit  the  kindred  products,  oxalic 
acid  and  neuralgia,  as  their  manifestation  of  the  gout  poison,  rather 
than  uric  acid  and  pain  in  the  joints.  If  these  views  be  correct,  then 
we  may  have  some  conception  of  the  circumstances  which  regulate 
the  several  evolutions  of  the  one,  internally  generated,  poison,  and 
may  learn  how  the  state  of  the  system  which  produces  it  may  be 
counteracted,  or  rather  prevented,  with  little  assistance  from  medi- 
cine, and  by  depending  chiefly  on  dietetical  and  hygienic  means. — 
Ola^ow  Med.  J<mmal,  Oct,  1858,  p,  259. 


16. — Tubercle  cmd  Cancer, — ^Tubercle  possesses  no  fibrous  stroma, 
but  is  infiltrated  among  the  elements  of  various  organs,  the  vascula- 
rity of  which  it  tends  to  destroy.  A  cancerous  tumour  increases  by 
growth,  which  tubercle  cannot  be  said  to  do  ;  the  former  is  vascular, 
the  latter  is  not ;  in  the  one  cells  are  formed  which  have  the  power 
of  redevelopment,  in  the  other  no  reproductive  cells  are  produced.  In 
cancer,  the  morbid  matter  circulating  in  the  blood — ^whatever  it  be — 
is  concentrated  or  attracted  to  the  cancerous  part ;  and  should  none 
afterwards  be  present,  the  healthy  blood  is  made  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  nourishing  a  foreign  growth.  In  tubercle,  successive  exu- 
dations are  made,  which  by  their  accumulation  augment  the  volume 
or  amount  of  the  morbid  product. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec,  11, 
1858,  p.  604. 


17. — On  Cancroid  Tvherculom,  By  H.  W.  Bubb,  Esq.,Welwyn. — 
H.  0.  A.,  aged  seventy-two,  an  hotel-keeper,  of  temperate*  habits  and 
good  general  health,  first  perceived,  fourteen  years  ago,  a  small  pim- 
ple on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  lip.  It  soon  increased  in  size,  began 
to  ulcerate,  and  became  ve^  painful  and  irritable.  He  was  under 
the  care  of  a  surgeon  for  some  time  without  relief  and  was  unsuccess- 
fully treated  by  other  surgeons  ;  at  length,  after  being  several  times 
threatened  with  the  ^  knife,"  he  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key, 
who  ai^hed  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ulcer.  This  treatment  appeared 
st  first  to  be  successful ';  but  after  a  time  the  affection  became  as  bad 
as  ever. 
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I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  March.  On  examination,  I  found 
an  oToid-shaped  and  very  cancerous-looking  ulcer,  with  jagged  edges 
and  somewhat  hardened  base,  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  montii 
to  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  There  was  no  discluurge.  He  com- 
plained of  pains  "  shooting  upwards  to  the  eye  and  downwards  to  the 
throat,  and  great  itching.  I  removed  the  scab  with  which  the  ulcer 
was  thickly  covered,  and  touched  the  8ur£GU»  freely  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  continued  this  treatment  until  three  months  ago,  with 
little  or  no  result.  I  then  had  recourse  to  the  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, which  I  applied  weekly.  Th,e  effect  has  been  extraordinary. 
The  ulcer  is  now  quite  skinned  over,  and  appears  to  be  cured. — 
Lancet,  Nw,  20, 1868,  jp.  523. 


18.— CASE  OF  CANCER  OF  THE  TONGUE  REMOVED  BY 

THE  ECRASEUR. 

By  Dr.  John  Rbdpt,  L.R.O.S.L,  Physician  to  the  Montreal 

General  Hospital. 

(The  case  is  that  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  thin,  but  rather  healthy- 
i)oking,  and  five  months  pregnant.  The  operation  was  performed  at 
tUs  time,  we  suppose,  on  account  of  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  excruciating  pain  attending  its  increase.] 

The  appearance  of  the  tumour  at  present  is  as  follows : — it  is  of  a 
dusky  red  colour,  irregular  in  shape,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
walnut,  occupying  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  to  tip,  a  small 
superficial  aorasion  being  near  its  centre,  it  has  a  nodulated  uneven 
feel,  presenting  considerable  resistance  on  pressure,  and  is  most 
painful  to  the  touch.  None  of  the  glands  about  the  throat  or  nedc 
are  affected.  On  the  7th,  assisted  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Eraser,  I 
explored  the  tumour,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  discovered 
well-marked  cancer  cells  in  the  juice,  and  in  a  very  minute  portion  of 
it  that  came  away  in  the  groove  of  the  needle.  Several  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  hospital  who  saw  the  case  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

On  the  10th,  the  patient  being  chloroformed,  a  ligature  was  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur 
being  made  to  include  all  the  diseased  part,  I  commenced  the  opera- 
'  tion,  a  minute  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  each  movement,  at 
the  expiration  of  34|  minutes  the'i^^rt  was  divided  and  bloodless ;  a  few 
minutes  after  she  was  able  to  speak  indistinctly,  but  was  free  from 
pain.  Visited  her  at  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  was  free  from  pain,  no  signs 
of  hemorrhage,  tongue  a  little  swelled,  feels  inclined  to  sleep. 

[In  the  reports  of  progress  on  subsequent  days  it  is  noticeable  that 
no  subsequent  fever  appeared,  relief  from  pain,  and  tolerably  rapid 
healing  of  the  wound  followed.] 
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It  is  a  remarkable  as  well  as  a  singular  fact  that  this  makes  the 
third  case  of  a  similar  character  that  has  occurred  within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  in  the  neighbourhood  (L'Acadie)  where  this  woman 
lesidea  She  informed  me  that  i^e  was  acquainted  with  the  indivi- 
duals, a  man  and  woman,  both  of  whom  died ;  and  they  neglected  to 
apply  for  relief  till  the  disuse  had  proceeded  so  far  that  nothing 
could  be  done. 

Many  object  to  the  use  of  the  ecraseur  on'account,  as  they  say,  of  its 
not  making  a  very  surgical-looking  operation,  but  in  such  cases  as  the 
above  I  consider  it  has  decided  advantages  over  eveiy  other  means,  and 
its  chief  value  consists  in  its  not  incurring  any  risk  of  the  free  hemor- 
rhage which  often  attends  the  use  of  the  knife,  while  compared  with 
the  ligature  it  entails  little  or  no  suppuration,  and  you  obtain  your 
object  at  once.  When  operating,  the  person  should  be  kept  as  steady 
as  possible,  since  any  sudden  movement  might  cause  the  chain  to 
tear  the  part,  and  thus  give  rise  to  bleeding,  at  least  a  fiill  minute  is 
necessary  between  each  movement  of  the  instrument.  The  ligature 
that  isolates  or  that  may  pass  through  the  tumour  must  be  kept  free 
of  the  chain,  as  at  the  dose  .of  the  operation  it  may  cause  delay  by 
preventing  the  divided  part  dropping  off. — Montreal  Med,  ChronicUy 
l/une  1858,  p.  1. 


19. — JEhvucleaium  of  8cirrhu8  of  the  Breast.  By  T.  Spenoeb 
Wells,  Esq. — ^It  is  a  question  often  discussed  in  consultation,  when 
a  scirrhous  nodule  is  discovered  in  a  breast,  or  when  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  mammary  gland  is  affected  by  carcinoma,  whether  it 
is  sufficient  to  remove  the  nodule  or  diseased  portion,  or  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  extirpate  the  entire  gland.  Many  surgeons  think  that  if 
any  operative  proceedings  be  undertaken,  the  whole  gland  should  be 
removed ;  others  think  that  so  severe  a  measure  as  this  exposes  the 
patient  to  unnecessary  danger,  and  that  it  is  safer  and  equally  effec- 
tual to  remove  the  diseased  portion  only.  This,  of  course,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  experieuce  alone  can  decide — ^the  great  question 
being,  whether  supposing  the  patient  to  do  well  after  either  proceed- 
ing, which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  reappearance  of  can- 
cer, and  at  what  period  after  operation.  As  one  fact  contributed 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  record  a  case  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  in  which  he 
removed  a  scirrhous  nodule  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  from  the  upper 
segment  of  the  left  breast  of  a  married  woman,  forty  years  of  age, 
early  in  November.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  ghind  appeared  to  be 
healthy,  and  the  woman  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the 
tumour,  Mr.  Wells  proceeded  to  remove  it,  with  the  intention  of 
removing  the  whole  gland,  if  he  should  find  any  signs  of  infiltration 
of  carcinoma  beyond  the  nodule.  The  integuments  were  incised,  the 
nodule  enucleated  by  the  fingers,  and  the  connection  with  the  gland 
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divided  by  the  knife.  Dr.  Aitken  at  once  nade  an  .examination  of 
the  nodule,  and  found  that  the  gland  tissue  around  it  was  quite 
healthy.  Accordingly,  the  operation  was  concluded  by  bringing  the 
skin  together  by  four  iron-wire  sutures.  There  were  some  venous 
oozing  from  the  inner  end  of  the  incision  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
the  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  The  woman  was  not  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  left  the  hospital  in  a  week,  not  mutilated  by  the 
loss  of  a  breast.  So  far  there  was  clearly  a  great  gain  over  the  old 
practice.  Whether  the  ultimate  results  of  this  practice  prove 
encouraging,  of  course  time  and  many  cases  can  alone  decide. — Med. 
Times  and  (iaz,,  Dec.  18,  1868,  jo.  629. 


20. — New  Hygrometric  Theory  of  Cholera, — ^Tbe  meteorological 
relations  of  the  cholera  epidemic  were  for  the  first  time  carefully 
studied  in  this  country  during  the  last  visitation.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  results  were  very  conclusive  in  any  one  direction,  or  that  any 
theory  of  disease  in  relation  to  climatal  disease  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  investigations  then  made;  but  the  council  of  the  British 
Meteorological  Society,  in  their  last  report,  while  recording  their  sense 
of  the  incompleteness  of  these  and  other  collected  observations  for  any 
medical  theories,  undertake  to  continue  their  labours,  and  express  a 
strong  hope  of  useful  deductions. 

M.  de  Ruolz,  well  known  for  important  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
electro-gilding,  has  been  content  to  argue  from  a  narrower  basis,  and 
has  lately  communicated  to  the  '  Oercle  de  la  Presse  Scientifique'  of 
Paris  an  interesting  series  of  facts  regarding  the  proportion  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  By 
analyzing  the  various  statistical  data  collected  during  the  French  epi- 
demics of  1832, 1849,  and  1854,  M.  de  Ruolz*  has  deduced  the  follow- 
ing facts :  In  1832,  the  epidemic  in  Paris  reached  its  height  in  April, 
when  the  hygrometer  was  lowest :  it  declined  to  the  utmost  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  hygrometer  was  highest.  In  1849,  the  hygrometri- 
cal  observations  at  the  observatory  of  Paris  had  been  unaccountably 
neglected ;  but  1854  afforded  results  quite  in  accordance  with  those 
of  1832.  Hence  M.  de  Ruolz  infers  that  there  undoubtedly  exists  a 
positive  coincidence  between  the  intensity  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  former  being  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  humidity  of  the  air.  Other  circumstances  he  considers  to 
point  to  the  same  conclusion :  thus,  Lyons,  a  city  remarkable  for  its 
damp  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  two  rivers  which  embrace  it,  has  never 
been  visited  by  cholera.  Amongst  washerwomen,  who  live  in  a  damp 
medium,  he  says  that  cholera  has  always  been  very  low,  and  he  makes 
the  same  assertion  with  reference  to  '^persons  living  in  damp  places, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c."  Finalfy,  M.  de  Ruolz  tells  us  that  during 
the  last  choleraic  invasion  in  London,  the  copious  watering  of  the 
streets  was  found  very  beneficial.    The  views  thus  enunciated  in  the 
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'Gorde  Scientifiqne*  did  not  remain  wholly  unopposed.  Thos,  it  was 
remarked  that  sailors  were  very  suhject  to  cholera ;  that  cholera  made 
great  havoc  in  Holland,  where  the  air  is  notoriously  moist ;  and  that 
in  certain  localities  the  cholera  has  heen  known  to  lay  waste  one  hank 
of  a  river  and  to  spare  the  other.  M.  de  Ruolz,  however,  pressed  for 
further  investigation,  and  suggested  that,  hy  way  of  experiment,  in  any 
future  epidemic  the  streets  should  he  well  watered,  and  the  fire- 
engines  should  play  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  infected  quarter. 
It  were  idle  to  smile  at  his  singular  expedient,  if  indeed  it  were  pro- 
bable that  any  useful  result  could  flow  from  it.  And  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  Mr.  Braidwood  should  not  brigade  his  force  against  an 
epidemic,  or  why  cholera  should  not  be  attacked  with  the  fire-engme 
as  well  as  with  the  lime-pail  and  the  brush  of  the  whitewasher — a 
fiivourite  panacea  with  metropolitan  vestries,— or  by  the  artificial 
creation  of  ozone  and  the  introduction  of  certain  ozonified  breezes,  as 
more  subtle  chemists  have  recently  suggested.  But  we  have  the 
strongest  doubts  whether  M.  de  Ruolz^s  theory  will  ''hold  water." 
The  experience  of  Lambeth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  of  other  humid  dis- 
tricts close  to  the  river-side,  has  certainly  not  offered  confirmatory 
£ust8 ;  and  though  unacquainted  with  the  actual  statistics  of  deaths 
from  cholera  amongst  London  washerwomen,  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  isolated  observations  which  do  not  dispose  us  to  regard 
soapsuds  as  a  prophylactic  against  epidemics  in  the  sense  which 
M.  de  Ruolz  suggests. 

[We  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  above  theory.  For  many 
years  past  we  have  noticed  that  in  the  large  town  of  Leeds  almost  all 
epidemics  exist  during  long  drought,  and  cease  rapidly  after  much 
rain.  We  well  remember  the  cholera  being  very  prevalent  and  fatal 
some  years  ago,  during  %  long  drought,  and  almost  instantly  ceasing 
when  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain  had  washed  the  streets  and  flushed  aU 
the  sewers.}— Xance^,  March  19, 1859,  p,  299. 
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21— ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
By  Dr.  E.  Bbow5-Sequabd. 

S About  twelve  veiy  interesting  lectures  on  this  subject  have  been 
lelivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
but  as  they  were  more  physiological  than  practical  we  avoided  giving 
any  analysis  of  them.  In  these  lectures  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  ad- 
vances many  views  which  are  new  and  contradictory  to  those  held 
hitherto.    The  following  are  his  conclusions.] 

Ist.  Excitations  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  may  be 
a  cause  of  pain,  because  these  roots,  being  motor,  produce  a  cramp. 
The  pain  due  to  this  cramp  is  what  has  been  erroneously  called  recur- 
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ring  mnsibUity,  Cnunps,  and  aevenl  other  kinds  of  painfol  spasms 
(of  the  utprns  during  partorition,  oi  the  sphineter  ani  in  certain  cases, 
&C.),  are  painful  on  acoonnt  ci  a  galvanic  irritation  of  sensitive 
nerves  accompanying  mosoolar  contractions. 

2nd.  Our  movements  seem  to  be  gnided  by  the  peculiar  sensations 
we  derive  from  the  galvanic  irritation  of  certain  sensitive  nerves  of 
rnusdes,  while  they  contract 

Srd.  The  power  of  transmitting  sensitive  impressions  exists  in  niany 
parts  which  are  not  able  to  give  pain  or  any  other  sensation  when 
they  are  excited  by  oar  osoal  means  d  irritation :  so  it  is  with  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  with  many  parts  of  nerves,  which^ 
however,  are  conductors  of  sensitive  impressions. 

4th.  Hypenesthesia  is  a  constant  resolt  of  certain  injories  upon,  or 
alterations  of,  the  posterior  parts  of  the  cerebroHspinal  axis,  from  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord. 

5th.  The  transmissions  of  sensitive  impressions,  in  the  spinal  cord, 
takes  place  chiefly  through  the  grey  matter,  and  partly  throt^h  the 
anterior  columns ;  but,  before  reaching  the  grey  matter,  the  impres- 
sions, in  a  certain  measu!^  pass  through  the  posterior  columns. 

6th.  The  conductors  of  sensitive  impressions  from  the  trunk  and 
limbs  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  in  the  encephalon,  as  was 
universally  admitted. 

7th.  Although  the  spinal  cord  is  greatly  altered  or  injured,  sensi- 
bility, more  or  less  diminished,  may  persist  everywhere,  on  account  of 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  conductors  of  sensitive  impressions. 

8th.  The  various  kinds  of  sensitive  impressions  seem  to  be  con- 
ducted by  quite  distinct  nerve-fibres,  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  and  the  place  of  passage  of  some  of  these  conductors  in 
the  spinal  cord  seems  not  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  others,  but 
none  of  them  go  up  to  the  sensorium  along  tile  posterior  columns. 
.  dth.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord, 
near  the  medulla  oblongata,  most  of  the  conductors  of  the  orders  of 
the  will  to  muscles  are  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  in  the  grey  matter 
between  these  and  the  anterior  columns. 

10th.  The  voluntary  motor  conductors  decussate  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  oblong  medulla,  and  not  all  along  the  median  line  of  the  base 
of  the  encephalon. 

11th.  The  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  have  a  great  share 
in  reflex  movements,  and  this  is  the  prindpsJ  cause  of  the  peculiar 
kind  of  paralysis  so  often  observed  in  cases  of  alteration  of  these 
columns. 

12th.  The  effects  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  consist 
■essentially  in  a  contraction  of  bloodvessels,  which  is  followed  by 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  temperature,  and  in 
the  activity  of  nutrition.  The  effects  of  interruption  of  continuity 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (i.e.,  their  paralysis)  consist  essentially 
in  a  paralytic  dilatation  of  bloodvessels,  which  is  followed  by  a  greater 
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afflux  of  blood,  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  greater  activity  of 
nutrition. 

13tb.  As  a  great  many  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres  go  up  to  the  brain 
and  to  the  cerebellum  along  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  pons  Varolii,  the  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  besides  symptoms  concerning  sensibility  and 
movement,  present  symptoms  depending  upon  irritation  or  paralysis 
of  vaso>motor  nerves:  contraction  or  relaxation  of  bloodvessels, 
diminution  or  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  increase  or 
diminution  of  temperature,  alterations  of  nutrition,  of  secretions,  &c. 

14th.  Besides  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  nutrition, 
absorption,  and  secretion,  throu^  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  there  is 
another  which  seems  to  consist  in  changes  in  the  elements  of  the 
tis8i]^9s-~<:hanges  producing  various  modifications  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  attracted,  and  in  the  interchange  of  materials  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissues. 

16th.  The  absence  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  any 
part  of  the  body  is  hardly  a  cause  of  other  alterations  of  nutrition 
than  atrophy,  while  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  most 
powerful  (firect  or  reflex  cause  of  a  great  many  morbid  changes  in 
nutrition,  secretion,  &c 

16th.  The  sympathetic  normal  and  morbid  changes  of  nutrition, 
secretion,  &c.,  are  reflex  phenomena,  the  study  of  which  shows  how 
many  diseases  are  produced  by  a  reflex  action,  and  how  a  rational 
mode  of  treatment  might  be  arrived  at. 

17th.  The  loss  of  consciousness  in  simple  vertigo  or  in  complete 
attacks  of  epilepsy  does  not  depend  upon  a  disease  of  the  brain,  but 
upon  a  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  cerebral  lobes — con- 
traction due  to  some  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  these 
vessels,  either  by  soma  direct  cause  irritating  them  in  the  base  of 
the  encephalon  or  the  spinal  cord,  or  by  a  reflex  influenca 

18th.  Much  more  frequently  than  has  been  imagined,  all  the  fol- 
lowing affections  may  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  irritation 
starting  from  almost  any  centripetal  part  of  the  nervous  system : 
epOepsy,  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  chorea,  catalepsy,  hysteria,- 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  &c 

19th.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  neither  the  only  nor  an  essential 
nervous  centre  for  the  respiratory  movements. 

20th.  There  are  a  great  many  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  base 
of  the  encephalon,  which  are  not  employed  in  the  transmission  of 
sensitive  impressions  or  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to  muscles,  and  are 
endowed  with  the  singular  property  of  producing,  after  even  a  slight 
irritation,  a  persistent  spasm  in  certain  muscles,  and  especially  in  the 
neck.  Rotatory  convulsions  very  often  deffend  chiefly  upon  the  pro- 
'duction  of  such  spasms,  and  of  changes  in  the  bloodvessels  of  certain 
parts  of  the  encephalon. 
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21st.  The  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  may  cause  rotatory  or 
simple  clonic  convalbions. 

22nd.  The  conductors  of  the  orders  of  the  will  to  muscles,  of  the 
sensitive  impressions  and  of  the  nervous  influences  to  bloodvessds, 
decussating  at  different  places  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  various 
symptoms  are  to  be  observed,  depending  upon  either  the  irritation  or 
the  paralysis  of  these  three  kinds  of  conductors,  according  to  the 
part  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  where  an  alteration 
exists. 

[The  Editor  of  the  'Lancet,'  in  a  leading  article,  gives  us- the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  which  he  has  drawn  from  these  lectures :] 

1st.  That  the  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  sensitive  impressions, 
from  the  trunk  and  limbs,  does  not  take  place  in  the  encephalon,  as 
was  univeraally  admitted,  but  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  any  alteration  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
producing  a  diminution  or  the  loss  of  sensibility,  produces  it  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

2nd.  That  the  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  the  orders  of  the 
will  to  muscles  takes  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  not  all  along  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  as  has  been  stated  by 
most  of  the  best  writers  on  the  nervous  system ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  alterations  at  the  level  of  the  decussation  int  he  oblong 
medulla,  although  limited  to  one-half  of  the  organ,  will  produce  para- 
lysis on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  whUe  alterations  in  any  half  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  above  the  decussation  will  produce  paralysis  only 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  hdow  this  decussation,  in  the 
same  side  of  the  body.  As  another  consequence,  direct  paralysis  from 
disease  in  one-half  of  the  encephalon  (in  the  cms  cerebelli  especially) 
depends  on  quite  another  cause  than  an  interruption  of  continuity  of 
voluntary  motor  nerve-fibres. 

3rd.  That  the  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  nervous  influence  to 
bloodvessels  (of  course  of  those  conductors  which  originate  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis)  seems  to  take  place  chiefly  in  the  base  of  the 
.encephalon,  and  especially  above  the  pons  Varolii;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  these  conductors  are  paralysed  chiefly  in  the  side  of  the 
body  corresponding  with  the  side  altered  when  an  alteration  exists  in 
the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  even  the  pons  Varolii; 
while,  if  the  alteration  is  in  one  side  of  the  corpora  striata,  of  the 
optic  thalami,  &a,  the  paralysis  of  bloodvessels  is  in  the  opposite 
side. 

4th.  Many  views,  as  interesting  as  the  preceding,  have  been  pro- 
,posed  by  Dr.  Brown- S6qnard,  as  regards  the  share  of  the  grey  matter 
in  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions ;  the  cause  of  persistence 
of  some  degree  of  sensibility  in  cases  of  notable  alterations  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  the  existence  of  an  increased  sensibility  in  many  dreum- 
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4stanoe&j  and  the  relations  of  hypenesthesia  with  an  augmented  tem- 
peratare ;  the  production  of  epUepsy,  and  of  many  other  affections,  by 
a  reflex  influence ;  the  rotatory  or  vertiginous  convulsions,  and  th« 
influence  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  and  of  the  auditory 
nerve  in  producing  spasms  and  other  morbid  rei^ults.-^2/anc«^,  Dec,  25, 
1858,  pp.  662,  658. 


22.— A  SERIES  OF  CASES  OF  NARCOTIC  INJECTION 
INTO    THE   CELLULAR   TISSUE    IN   NEURALGIA   AND 

OTHER  DISEASES. 

(From  Notes  by  C.  Hun  tea,  Esq.,  House-Surgeon  to  St.  Gfeorge's 

Hospital.) 

[In  consequence  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  of  Edinburgh, 
showing  the  advantages  derived  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  from  the  injeo- 
tion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  of  a  strong  solution  of  morphia ;  this  mode 
of  treatment  has  been  adopted  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  very  liable  to  cause  formation  of  abscesses,  when 
frequently  repeated  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood. 
Dr.  W's.  paper  will  be  found  at  p.  22  of  our  last  volume.  Two  cases 
were  subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  and  are  reprinted  at  p.  27  of  same  volume.]      < 

Mr.  Hunter  viras  led  to  make  experiments  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing whether  the  action  of  the  remedy  depended  on  its  localisation  at 
the  painful  spot,  or  whether  it  would  also  give  relief  if  injected  into 
other  psffts  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  so  that  Dr.  Wood's  remedy  proved  even  more  widely  applicable 
than  its  author  had  at  first  supposed.  We  shall  proceed  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Hunter's  notes  the  account  of  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
has  used  this  agent,  merely  premising  that  the  method  in  use  at  this 
hospital  is  to  pass  into  the  cellular  tissue,  through  a  small  puncture, 
a  few  drops  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  with  a 
syringe,  such  as  is  used  for  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  into 
nasvi,  by  which  means  a  certain  small  number  of  drops  can  be  passed 
in  with  certainty.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  is  assisted 
by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  and  the  superfluous  acid  is  then  neu- 
tralised, as  this  is  found  to  have  some  effect  in  obviating  abscess. 

Case  1.  Henry  Smith  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Page 
on  September  29th,  1858,  on  account  of  sciatica.  He  was  put  upon 
a  course  of  morphia  (one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  with  two 
grains  of  acetous  extract  of  colchicum  three  times  a  day),  but  with- 
out benefit;  and  galvanism  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  hip, 
equally  ineffectually.  On  November  2nd,  these  measures  were  sus- 
pended, no  improvement  having  been  obtained.  On  November  3rd, 
Dr.  Page  directed  that  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia 
should  be  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue.    This  was  done  at  the 
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lower  border  of  the  buttock.  Three-quarters  of  an  boor  afterwards, 
the  man  was  not  asleep,  but  felt  drowsy,  was  warm  and  very  ocnnfort- 
able,  and  his  skin  was  perspiring.  Next  day,  he  had  slept  better 
than  usual,  and  the  pain  in  the  hip  felt  easier.  His  mouth  became 
dry  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  sick  once.  In  the  evening  the  injec- 
tion was  repeated,  but  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm.  He  then 
went  off  to  sleep  at  once,  and  ^pt  for  five  hours,  waking  afterwards 
occasionally.  This  was,  for  him,  a  very  good  night.  He  felt  the  leg 
certainly  stronger  afterwards ;  but  the  pain  continued  as  before,  S 
anything,  a  little  worse.  In  the  t^rnoon  of  November  5th,  he  was 
walking  about,  boasting  how  much  stronger  his  leg  was,  and  how  much 
better  he  could  walk.  At  10  p.m.^  the  same  dose  as  before  was 
injected,  this  time  into  the  cellular  tissue  over  the  sciatic  nerve.  He 
^Missed  a  good  night,  had  no  sickness  from  the  morphia,  walked  about 
a  good  pc^  of  the  afternoon,  and  seemed  delighted  with  his  progress. 
In  the  evening,  the  injection  was  repeated,  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  other  arm.  He  went  out  quite  cured  on  November  10th,  the 
injections  having  been  practised  five  times  altogether. 

Case  2.  Edmund  H.,  aged  about  30,  was  admitted  on  November 
2nd,  under  the  care  of  Br.  Page,  with  delirium  tremens.  An  emetic 
was  given,  and  he  was  treated  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum  every 
other  hour  during  the  day.  He  slept  a  little  during  that  night,  but 
was  as  bad  as  ever  next  day.  After  the  night  of  tw  2nd,  he  did  not 
deep  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  was  so  excited  that  the  strait  waist- 
coat was  found  necessary.  Morphia  had  been  repeatedly  given  in 
half-grain  doses  by  the  mouth,  but  without  producing  sleep.  At 
3  p.m.,  on  November  5th,  half  a  grain  of  morphia  was  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck.  At  the  time  of  the  injection,  he  was 
quiet,  but  sleepless ;  the  tongue  was  tremulous ;  he  could  talk  ration- 
ally. Ten  minutes  after  the  dose  he  was  in  the  same  state ;  the  eyes 
were  open ;  he  was  sleepless.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  injection,  the 
eyes  were  occasionally  shut,  and,  when  open,  looked  sleepy.  One  hour 
afterwards,  the  eyes  were  frequently  closed ;  he  seemed  quiet,  and 
inclined  to  sleep ;  and  in  two  hours  he  was  comfortably  asleep,  and 
continued  so  for  five  hours  and  a  half.  He  then  had  some  wakeful 
intervals,  but  again  went  to  sleep  for  five  hours,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued dozing  throughout  the  night.  On  November  6th,  he  was  much 
quieter  than  he  had  been  the  previous  day :  the  pulse  was  80 ;  the 
skin  perspiring.  At  a  quarter  to  9  p.m.  the  same  dose  was  again 
injected.  He  was  found  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  fiist  asleep^ 
and  continued  so  for  nine  hours.  On  Nov.  7th,  he  was  far  more  quiet 
and  rational  The  injection  was  repeated  in  the  evening ;  but  on 
the  following  evening  he  was  found  asleep.  No  farther  symptoms 
occurred,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  a  few  days  afterwards. 

CaseZ,  An  elderly  man,  aged  about  sixty,  was  admitted  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1818,  with  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  thigh.  On  November 
13th,  he  had  a  little  wandering  deluium.    On  the  14th  trismus  and 
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other  symptoms  of  tetanus  supervened ;  and  these  increased  during 
the  two  following  days.  On  the  16th,  it  is  noted  that  he  had  hardly 
slept  since  the  spasms  first  came  on.  At  thirty-five  minutes  to  one 
o'clock,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  injected  into  his  arm; 
In  twenty-five  minutes  he  fell  asleep,  and  remained  asleep  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  totally  undisturbed  by  the  tetanic  spasms^ 
although  they  recurred  nearly  every  minute.  The  progress  of  the 
case  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  this  treatment ;  but  it  waa 
interesting  to  observe  that,  though  the  brain  was  brought  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  narcotic,  the  spinal  system  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  excited  action  as  before. 

Case  4  was  that  of  a  man  (Richard  W.)  who  was  admittad  on 
December  1st,  1858,  on  account  of  a  self-inflicted  wound  of  the  throat. 
He  appeared  to  be  maniacal,  and  on  the  following  night  again 
attempted  suicide.  About  midnight  on  December  3rd,  he  again 
became  extremely  excited,  noisy,  and  restless.  He  was  restrained  by 
two  men ;  and  two  doses  of  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  were  given, 
but  without  effect.  Five  drops  of  the  solution  of  morphia  were  then 
injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  very  quiet,  and  often  shut  bis  eyes  for  a 
minute,  as  if  asleep.  He  went  to  sleep  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
remained  so  for  six  hours  and  a  half.  The  morphia  injection  was 
repeated  occasionally  afterwards,  with  equally  beneficial  results,  as  far 
as  obtaining  sleep  went ;  but  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
confirmed  mania. 

Caa6  5.  James  D.,  aged  70,  was  admitted  on  November  24th, 
1258,  under  Dr.  Page's  care.  He  had  been  subject  to  gout,  and  for  a 
fortnight  had  been  suffering  day  and  night  from  pain  resembling 
sciatica.  He  was  treated  with  morphia  and  colchicum,  and  then  with 
saline  mixtures  and  hyoscyamus,  without  the  least  good  effect.  The 
narcotic  injection  was  then  practised  in  the  arm.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  slept  all  night.  The  next 
day  he  had  no  pain  in  the  limb  at  all.  Three  days  after  the  injection, 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  better  ever  since,  had  slept  pretty 
well,  and  had  little  or  no  pain  during  the  day. 

Com  6.  Mary  D.,  aged  16,  was  admitted  on  Nov.  16th,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Page,  in  a  fearful  state  of  chorea,  which  the  treatment 
adopted  quite  failed  to  relieve.  On  December  7th,  it  is  reperted  that 
she  was  then  much  weaker  than  at  the  time  of  her  admission.  She 
had  bad  no  sleep  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  perpetually 
moving  about,  sometimes  violently.  It  seemed  probable  that,  unless 
sleep  was  procured,  she  would  die  of  exhaustion.  At  11  p.m.,  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
neck.  In  fifteen  minutes  she  was  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  then  awoke,  and  was  as  bad  as  before.  At 
2»30  A.M.,  half  a  grain  was  injected.  She  was  asleep  in  four  minutes, 
and  slept  for  three  hours.    On  December  8th  she  was  again  as  had  as 
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ever;  sordes  were  collecting  about  the  lips,  and  the  pulse  was 
extremely  weak.  In  the  evening,  one-third  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
morphia  was  injected.  In  seven  minutes  she  dozed,  and  had  a  little 
sleep.  At  1  A.H.,  half  a  grain  was  again  injected.  Slie  again  went  to 
sleep  in  four  minutes,  and  slept  for  six  hours  and  a  half.  The  reii^ 
however,  proved  only  temporary ;  and  she  ultimately  died  exhausted 
No  post-mortem  examination  could  be  obtained. — British  Medi<xd 
Jtmrnal,  Jan.  8,  1859,  jt?.  19. 


23.-^N  THE  HYPODERMIC  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES. 

By  Charles  Hunter,  Esq.,  late  House-Surgeon  to 

St.  George's  Hospital. 

Medicinal  substances  may  be  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  a  minute 
syringe,  and  so  introduced  certain  medicines  will  act  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

To  distinguish  this  plan  of  injecting  beneath  the  skin  from  the 
epidermic  and  endermic,  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  use  similar 
phraseology,  and  call  this  the  hypodermic  method. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  has  long  employed  the  intro- 
duction of  medicines  into  and  under  the  skin,  in  the  various  forms  of 
neuralgia.  To  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  injecting  narcotics  into 
the  tender  spot«  of  the  neuralgic  part  or  tissue,  whichever  it  happens 
to  be ;  the  belief  of  Dr.  Wood  being,  that  the  Icsudisatum  of  the 
remedy  in  the  neuralgic  part  is  the  cause  of  the  snoeess  which  attends 
his  practice. 

I  have  tried  Dr.  Wood's  treatment  and  localisation  of  the  narcotic 
injection  to  the  neuralgic  part,  and  found  it  productive  of  conside- 
rable relief ;  as,  however,  I  found  frequent  repetition  of  the  injection 
in  the  same  spot  productive  of  abscess,  I  employed  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  avoiding  localisation  of  the 
injection ;  and  I  have  found  that  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  cutis  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  quite  as 
striking  and  as  curative  in  its  effects  as  the  injection  locidised  to  the 
neuralgic  tissue ;  moreover,  it  has  these  advantages,  viz.,  that  inflam- 
mation is  less  likely  to  follow,  and  less  pain  must  necessarily  aooonir 
pany  the  injection  of  a  sound,  than  an  unsound  or  morbidly  sensitive 
part. 

In  the  present  communication  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  this  mode  of  introducing  medicine  as  applicable  in  many 
other  affections  besides  neuralgia. 

How  often  we  find  that  medicine  fails  to  afford  sleep  to  the  rest- 
less, the  highly  excitable,  the  delirious,  and  the  maniacal.  In  all 
these  cases  I  have  tried  the  hypodermic  injection  of  narcotics  (often 
when  other  measures  had  been  tried  and  failed),  and  in  all  the  effect 
was  immediate,  or  nearly  so,  quiet  or  sleep  directly  supervening. 
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My  proposition  is, — ^That  to  produce  an  immediate  or  a  decided 
effect  no  method  is  more  effectual  than  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the 
eellular  tissue. 

In  fayovLT  of  this  being  the  case  (venous  injections  being  set  aside 
on  account  of  its  danger),  I  will  relate  some  experiments,  but  must 
first  state  that  the  reason  the  word  *' narcotic"  is  inserted  in  the 
proposition  is  because  narcotics  are  the  class  of  medicines  I  have 
always  employed  in  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, and  they  are  the  class  of  remedies  called  for  generally  where 
an  immediate  effect  is  required,  either  to  relieve  pain  or  produce 
sleep. 

The  following  experiments  will  show  with  what  rapidity  medicines 
injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  will  act : — 

Exp&riment  1.  I  injected  a  few  drops  of  water  containing  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia  into  the  cellular  tissue 
of  a  cat ;  in  one  minute  it  was  tetanic,  and  in  two  minutes  it  was 
dead. 

JSxperiment  2.  I  injected  half  a  grain  of  morphia  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  of  a  rabbit ;  it  was  completely  comatose  in 
five  minutes,  and  remained  so  for  hours. 

Experinieni  3.  By  the  kind  requeiC  of  Br.  Page.  I  injected  half 
a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  into  the  arm  of  a  girl  aged  six- 
teen, suffering  from  extreme  chorea  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  ; 
in  two  minutes  all  the  muscles  had  ceased  their  irregular  movements, 
and  in  four  minutes  the  girl  was  asleep. 

Eicperwnera  4.  A  man  suffering  from  tic-doloureux  was  for  some 
time  subjected  to  the  hypodermic  treatment;  he  almost  constantly 
filept  in  from  two  to  three  minutes  after  the  dose  was  injected  at  night. 

In  several  cats  which  I  injected  with  morphia,  the  first  symptoms 
showed  themselves  in  a  very  few  minutues. 

From  the  following  experimental  observations  on  man  and  animds 
it  will  be  seen  that, — 

1.  Hypodermic  injections  act  quicker  than  stomachic  doses. 

2.  That  they  produce  a  more  powerful,  a  more  effective  result ;  and^ 

3.  That  frequently  the  hypodermic  injection  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  whilst  an  equivalent  dose  administered  by  the  stomach 
is  entirely  useless,  and  even  prejudicial. 

Experiments  5  and  6,  I  injected  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the 
acetate  of  morphia  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  man  with  mania  d 
patu.  He  got  to  sleep  almost  directly,  and  slept  for  many  hours.  I 
gave  the  same  man  the  same  dose  (three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia) in  one  ounce  of  water  as  a  stomachic  dose  ;  it  was  one  hoiu: 
before  sleep  was  produced,  which,  when  obtained,  last^  only  about 
coe  hour  and  a  luilf. 

Experiments  7  and  8.  I  obtained  a  fine  healthy  rabbit,  and, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Yenning,  injected  half  a  grain  of  morphia  in  about 
three  drops  of  water,  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
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animal.  It  appeared  slightly  affected  in  two  minutes,  and  fell  coma- 
tose without  a  struggle  in  five.  The  pulse  and  respiration  were  verj 
much  lowered  at  the  same  time ;  narcotism  lasted  in  this  rabbit  from 
six  to  seven  hours ;  it  appeared  perfectly  convalescent  in  nine  hours. 

Some  days  after,  Mr.  Yenning  present,  I  again  attempted  to  nar- 
cotise the  rabbit  by  the  same  dose  given  by  the  stomach ;  a  gum 
catheter  was  used  to  make  certain  of  the  fluid  entering  the  stomach  : 
for  a  long  time  we  awaited  the  result,  but  no  narcotism  followed  ;  the 
rabbit  never  even  went  to  sleep,  nor  did  it  bring  up  the  morphia,. 

Experiment  9.  I  injected  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  cat ;  it  became  preternatural  ly  quiet 
directly  after  ;  in  seven  minutes  it  gave  a  convulsive  start,  its  posi- 
tion previously  having  been  fixed  and  uncomfortable ;  in  thirteen 
minutes  it  uttered  short  sharp  cries  ;  muscles  of  body  rigid  ;  eighteen 
minutes,  muscles  of  extremities  become  rigid  also  ;  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  became  more  marked,  until  at  forty  minutes  it  was  in  a  gene- 
ral tetanic  condition,  the  body  fixed,  and  the  legs  extended.  The 
cat,  contrary  to  expectation,  recovered ;  but  for  many  hours  suffered 
from  the  morphia,  which  appeared  to  throw  the  animal  into  a  state 
of  drunkenness,  after  the  muscular  rigidity  had  passed  off.  Two  or 
three  other  cats,  with  a  simihur  dose,  I  have  thrown  into  a  state  of 
strong  convulsion,  and  even  of  tetanic  spasm,  by  the  injected  dose  of 
morphia. 

Experiment  10.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Keal  I  administered  the 
same  dose  of  morphia  to  the  same  cat  as  in  experiment  9, — by  the 
stomach — the  gum  catheter  being  passed  down  the  oesophagus.  The 
oat  was  quite  natural  for  five  minutes,  then  becamis  quiet,  and  was 
sick  in  eight  minutes,  with  five  or  six  spasmodic  retchings  ;  it  begaa 
the  purring  which  morphia  causes  in  all  cats  in  fifteen  minutes  ;  at 
twenty  minutes  and  thirty-five  minutes  it  had  one  leg  convulsed,  and 
in  one  and  a-half  hours  became  very  excitable  and  constantly  on  the 
move,  as  if  tipsy  :  this  lasted  several  hours  ;  but  it  never  had  the 
general  spasms,  or  rigidity  which  the  injected  dose  produced. 

Experiment  11.  With  Mr.  Ash,  I  gave  the  same  cat  the  same  dose 
by  the  stomach  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  but  this  time  warm 
(instead  of  cold,  as  in  experiment  10).  Sickness  was  again  the  first 
well-marked  symptom  of  the  action  of  the  morphia ;  it  took  place 
in  ten  minutes  ;  the  succeeding  symptoms  were  as  in  last  experiment^ 
but  milder. 

As  the  question  might  arise  whether  the  sickness  in  these  last  two 
experiments  might  not  have  been  due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  stomach  by  the  catheter,  we  made  some  experiments  to  set  it  at 
rest.  We  went  through  the  process  of  injecting  at  different  times 
cold  and  warm  water  into  the  stomach  of  the  same  cat  with  the 
catheter  ;  no  sickness  nor  irritation  of  any  kind  ensued. 

Experiment  12.  In  a  patient  with  hemicrania  no  narcotic  except 
morphia,  injected,  will  cause  sleep.    Opium  and  morphia  have  repeat? 
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edly  been  tried  by  the  stomach  ;  they  never  produce  sleep,  they 
Always  caase  sickness. 

From  experiment  we  may  gain  much  ;  but  far  more  satisfactory  is 
the  proof,  if  it  be  derived  from  cases  in  which  the  remedy  has  been 
called  for,  tried,  and  found  successful,  than  from  its  trial  on  animals. 

Besides  such  cerebral  affections  as  delirium  tremens  and  mania,  in 
which  I  mentioned  this  treatment  as  producing  instant  effect  and 
speedy  relief,  even  where  large  quantities  of  narcotic  medicines  had 
£uled  by  the  stomach ;  there  are  cases  of  functional  cerebral  derange- 
ment of  the  milder  form,  manifested  by  wakefulness,  continued 
perhaps  for  days  together,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not,  by 
excitability. 

I  may  refer  to  two  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  I  have  employed 
this  treatment  of  narcotic  injection  with  marked  and  immediate  effect ; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  both,  the  administration  of  narcotics 
'  by  the  stomach  had  failed. 

Case  7.  Continued  Wakefvlnets,  with  Exd^emerU,  James  H., 
aged  about  40,  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament, was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  December  last, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum.  He  was  suffering,  on  admission,  from 
a  gunshot  wound  of  the  foot,  from  which  part  the  bullet  was  extracted 
the  day  he  came  in,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
The  wound  caused  the  patient  to  be  in  a  perpetual  worry  and  anxiety 
about  himself,  which  at  last  got  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  could  get  no 
rest.  After  two  days  of  wakefulness,  during  which  time  he  was  per- 
petually talking  and  getting  more  excited,  and  could  neither  be 
quieted  by  morphia,  opium,  nor  hyoscyamus  (the  opium  on  the 
contrary,  causing  a  little  delirium),  I  injected,*  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Tatum,  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  right  arm.  At  the  time  I  injected  the  morphia,  the 
man  was  ticking  in  an  excited  manner,  and  did  not  feel  the  point  of 
the  syringe  which  I  quickly  thrust  beneath  the  skin  :  this  was  at 
9.30  a.m. 

In  froe  minutes  he  was  asleep,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minutes,  about  11.30  p.m.,  he  slept  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  benefit 
this  patient  received  from  the  injected  dose  of  morphia  did  not  end 
with  the  sleep ;  he  was  much  quieter  for  the  next  few  days,  his  appe- 
tite returned,  and  his  face  lost  the  flushed  and  anxious  look  it  before 
had.    The  injection  was  not  again  required. 

Case  8.  Wakefulness  wvthovt  Excitetnent,  This  case  was  also  under 
Mr.  Tatum,  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  Mary  J.,  aged  35,  of  an  hys- 
terical aspect,  was  admitted  for  some  subacute  affection  of  the  hip. 
For  nights  together  this  woman  never  slept  (carefully  watched  by  the 

«  The  instrament  I  employ  is  the  mme  in  construction  as  the  syringe  for  injecting 
aoeoTiBms,  Mth  a  gold  noszle,  sharp-pointed  and  perforated.  The  makers  of  this  i^ringe 
(which  works  by  a  screw,  each  whole  torn  of  which  is  equivalent  to  one  minim),  and 
of  a  cheaper  one,  without  the  screw,  but  graduated,  are  Whicker  and  Blaize,  St.  James's- 
Mreet. 
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night  Durse),  and  morphia,  in  doses  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  gittin  bf 
the  stomach,  produced  no  effect  at  all,  whereas  the  same  doses  injected 
heneath  the  skin  would  cause  her  to  sleep  soundly. 

From  purely  cerebral  cases  I  now  pass  to  one  in  which  it  seemed 
the  spinal  cord  was  also  affected,  judging  from  the  constant  and  violent 
spasms  of  the  muscles. 

Case  9.  This  patient  was  a  girl,  Mary  B.,  aged  16,  admitted  Kor. 
26,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Page.  On  admission,  she  was  in  a  frightftd 
state  of  chorea,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  being  perpetu^y  in 
action. 

Bee.  7.  She  was  still  in  the  same  state,  no  treatment  apparently 
doing  any  good.  The  chorea  was  constant  day  and  night,  and  the 
movements  were  so  violent  that  she  could  hardly  at  times  be  kept  in 
bed.  At  this  time  she  was  much  more  emaciated  than  when  she  came 
in.  and  sordes  were  beginning  to  collect  about  the  lips ;  she  had  not 
slept  for  three  days  or  nights ;  and  it  seemed  now  that  if  sleep  was  not 
procured  she  must  die  of  exhaustion. 

At  11  p.m.  the  movements  of  the  arms  being  for  a  mom^t 
restrained,  I  injected  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck  near  the  clavicle. 

From  that  moment  the  violence  of  the  spasms  gradually  abated, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  was  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  snoring.  The 
chorea  completely  stopped  the  moment  she  slept.  In  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  she  woke  up,  and  was  then  as  bad  as  before. 

At  half-past  2  a.m.  I  injected  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  as  tlie  effeets 
of  the  preceding  dose  had  completely  gone  off  some  time ;  muaeular 
action  quieted  instantly:  she  was  dozing  in  two,  and  slept  in  four 
minutes ;  she  continued  to  sleep  three  hours. 

On  Bee.  8,  the  chorea  was  as  bad  as  ever.  Sordes  about  the  lips 
increased ;  pulse  very  weak.  In  the  evening  I  injected  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  morphia ;  she  dozed  in  seven  minutes  and  bad  a  little  sleep, 
and  the  spasms  were  quiet  for  half-an-hour  after  it.  At  1  a.nL  I 
injected  half  a  grain,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  night,  she  was  asleep  in 
four  minutes,  and  did  not  wake  for  six  hours  and  a-balf. 

After  the  8th  I  found  that  the  introduction  of  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia into  the  arm  would  always  and  instantly  quiet  the  spasms  for 
several  hours ;  and  three-quarter  grain  doses  would  give  her  sleep. 
For  a  few  days  she  considerably  improved,  evidently  owing  to  the 
sleep  she  obtained,  and  the  cessation  and  quieting  of  the  spasms ;  she 
took  food  better,  and  the  sordes  on  the  lips  disappeared ;  but  sbe 
ultimately  died  from  exhaustion,  and  rapid  wasting  accompanying  the 
formation  of  foul  abscesses  in  the  cheek  and  throat. 

Case  10.  Tetantis.  William  B.,  aged  60,  was  admitted  in  6t 
Qeorge's  Hospital  Kov.  5,  1858,  with  a. gunshot  woand  of  the  thigh. 
On  the  13th,  he  had  a  little  wandering  delirium ;  on  the  14th  trismus 
and  other  symptoms  of  tetanus  supervened,  and  gradually  increased 
during  the  two  following  days. 
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10th.  Has  had  no  good  sleep  since  the  spanns  came  on.  At  half- 
past  twelve  three-qaarters  of  a  grain  were  injected  in  five  drops  of 
liquid :  he  was  asleep  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  remained  asleep  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  totally  undisturbed  by  the  tetanic 
spasms,  which  recurred  nearly  every  minute  the  whole  time  he  was 
asleep. 

The  progress  of  the  case  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  this  treat- 
ment, which  certainly  procured  sleep,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the 
spasms,  from  which  death  finally  resulted. 

Eemarh, — In  cases  9  and  10  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  sleep 
followed  the  injection  of  the  narcotic,  but  that  the  effect  on  the 
spasms  was  not  the  same  in  both ;  for  instance,  in  the  girl,  the  dose 
being  injected,  muscular  action  instantly  became  more  quiet,  and 
sleep  generally  resulted  in  about  four  minutes,  no  spasms  taking  place 
while  the  sleep  lasted ;  and,  in  all  probability,  life  was  in  her  prolonged 
by  the  sleep  obtained,  and  the  quieting  of  the  spasms.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  man  with  tetanus,  although  the  brain  was  speedily 
quieted,  and  sound  sleep  of  some  hours  procured,  no  effect  at  all  was 
produced  on  the  spasms,  which  recurred  every  minute  during  the 
night.  May  not  the  persistence  of  muscular  action  during  sleep  be 
a  guide  as  to  what  spasms  are  cerebral  and  what  spinal  1  especially 
with  regard  to  chorea,  looked  on  by  some  as  an  affection  purely  of  the 
spinal  marrow. 

In  such  cases  as  tic-douloureuz,  sciatica,  and  constant  or  occasional 
pains  of  other  nerves,  a  cure  may  follow  a  single  injection,  or  if  not, 
more  or  less  benefit  will  in  all  probability  be  effected.  I  have  had  no 
case  in  which  some  benefit  was  not  produced.  But  from  the  cases  of 
this  description  that  I  have  had  under  my  care,  I  cannot  find  that 
localisation  of  the  injection  adds  at  all  to  the  cure,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  mind  of  the  patient  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  there  is  a  confidence  alone  in  local  treatment:  from  the  following 
eases  the  non-necessity  of  localisation  will  be  made  apparent. 

Ccue  11.  Sciatica,  In  this  patient  the  sciatica  was  in  the  left  leg, 
but  all  the  injections  were  made  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  right  arm. 
J.  D.,  aged  70,  were  admitted  November  24,  1858,  in  St.  Qeorge*s 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Br.  Page.  He  had  been  subject  to 
gout,  and  for  a  fortnight  before,  and  after  admission,  suffered  d&y  and 
night  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve.  He  was 
treated  with  morphia  and  colchicum,  and  then  with  salines  and 
byoscyamus,  without  the  least  good  effect. 

Dec.  6.  I  injected  half  a  grain  of  morphia  into  the  right  arm  at 
9.30  p.m.  At  9.45  I  returned  to  the  ward  he  was  in,  and  found  him 
sound  asleep ;  and  he  slept  all  night. 

7.  He  has  no  pain  at  all  in  the  leg. 

11.  Still  has  no  pain  in  the  leg:  he  is  not  now  restless  at  night 
but  sleeps  well. 

1%  The  pain  has  come  back  again,  and  owing  to  it  he  had  no  sleep 
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last  night.  I  injected  half  a  grain  of  morphia  again  in  the  ami ;  he 
lost  the  paiD  immediately,  and  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes,  and  had  a 
*'  beautiful  night." 

18.  Has  again  had  no  pain  for  six  days,  till  to-day,  injection 
repeated  in  the  arm. 

This  patient,  from  having  the  pains  day  and  night,  was  made  '*  well," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  for  seven  or  eight  days  together,  by  a  single 
injected  dose  of  morphia,  whereas  narcotics  by  the  stomach  had  done 
no  good. 

Case  12.  Sciatica,  Another  patient  with  this  affection,  on  whom,  by 
Dr.  Page's  kindness,  I  tried  this  treatment,  went  out  cured  after  five 
injections.  This  patient  had  also  taken  colchicum,  morphia,  and  other 
medicines,  by  the  stomach  without  effect.  With  regard  to  the  part 
injected,  I  twice  localised  the  treatment  in  the  sciatic  region,  and 
three  times  injected  the  arm,  the  patient  each  day  becoming  freer 
from  pain,  and  stronger  in  his  walk. 

I  understand  that  the  sciatica  in  this  patient  has  since  returned, 
but  not  so  badly  as  to  occasion  him  to  become  an  in-patient  of  the 
hospital. 

Tic  Doulxmreux,  In  this  affection  I  believe  that  great  benefit,  if 
not  a  cure,  generally  attends  the  hypodermic  introduction  of  narcotics, 
but  that  the  localisation  of  the  treatment  to  the  neuralgic  part  is 
necessary,  I  do  not  believe ;  as  I  stated  in  this  journal  six  months 
ago,  nor  have  I  since  then  found  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  The 
following  case  is  to  the  point. 

Case  13.  Tic-Dovloureibx.  A  lady  suffering  acutely  from  neuralgia 
of  many  months'  standing,  sent/or  me  to  employ  this  treatment.  She 
had  taken  hyoscyamus,  opium,  and  morphia,  internally,  with  no  effect 
on  the  neuralgia :  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  affected  her  head.  She 
had  also  tried  the  endermic  application  of  morphia.  She  found  the 
endermic  method,  which  was  employed  over  the  part  affected,  give 
her  more  relief  than  the  administration  of  the  narcotic  by  the 
stomach ;  but  the  effect  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  and  she  was  as  bad 
as  ever  the  next  day.  The  situation  of  the  tic  was  the  side  of  the 
face  and  head. 

I  injected  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain  of  morphia  into  the  arm ; 
giddiness  came  on  in  three  minutes,  followed  by  considerable  sickness, 
and  subsequently  by  sleep.  The  pain  ceased  at  the  time,  and  has 
never  since  returned  *  it  is  now  between  three  and  four  months  since 
the  dose  was  injected. 

*  In  Edinbargh  chiefly,  and  also  in  London,  I  am  told  that  the  sickness  following  the 
injection  of  narcotics,  is  often  excessive,  and  has,  consequently,  caused  the  treatment  to 
be  less  adopted  than  it  otherwise  would.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  the 
narcotic  injection  I  have  only  once  found  urgent  sickness  produced,  riz.  in  the  case 
gtren  above ;  and  here  the  cause  of  the  sickness  may  partly  be  explained  thus— that  the 
patient  was  a  woman  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  badly  affected  by  narootieSk 
however  administered.  The  amount  injected  has  also  something  to  do  with  it.  In  the 
usual  w.vy  I  think  the  stomach  is  saved  disturbance  and  irritation  by  the  Injection  of  the 
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The  Don-loealisliig  plan  has  this  advantage,  that  no  ahscess  results 
in  cases  where  several  injections  are  required ;  for  example,  in  a 
patient  with  severe  neuralgia  of  numy  years'  standing,  I  at  one  time 
employed  the  injection  three  times  a-day,  varying  the  site  each  time. 
The  patient  was  cured,  and  had  no  abscess  whatsoever  in  the  parts 
injected.  Another  patient,  with  tio-douloureuz,  who  waidd  have  the 
injection  employed  locally,  had  considerable  tenderness,  and  some 
inflammation,  as  the  consequence.  The  non-localising  plan,  employed 
subsequently,  caused  no  irritation. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  cases  recorded,  I  have  always  em- 
ployed morphia  as  the  narcotic  to  inject;  I  have  employed  it£u:  more 
frequently  than  any  other ;  but  have  also  used  the  following,  and 
chiefly  in  neuralgia: — 

Evaporated  tinct.  of  opium ;  tinct.  aconite :  tinet.  cannabis  indica ; 
concentrated  liquor  opii  sedativus  (prepared  by  Bullock) ;  sulphate  of 
atropine,  and  chloroform. 

The  solutions  I  prefer  are  those  of  morphia  and  atropine,  and  the 
evaporated  tincture  of  opium  (from  one  part  to  a  third  or  fourth),  by 
which  mesDs  the  spirit  is  got  rid  of. 

How  it  is  that  these  narcotics  act  so  rapidly  and  effectually  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  I  intend  considering  at  some  future  time,  and 
also  to  bring  before  the  profession  the  result  of  further  experiments  on 
animals  with  other  anodyne  and  anaesthetic  agents. — Med,  Timea  and 
Gazette,  March  6,  and  April  16, 1859,  jo^.  234,  387. 


24 — Treatmeni  of  Ckronic  Alcoholic  Intoancation,  By  Br. 
Maboet. — [From  Uie  long-continued  use  of  alcoholic  beverages — 
even  long  after  their  discontinuance,  nervous  symptoms,  as  hallucina- 
tions, trembling,  loss  of  sleep,  &&,  sometimes  result.  Dr.  Marcet,  in 
a  paper  read  before  tbe  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  recom- 
mended oxide  of  zinc  in  these  cases,  giving  a  table  of  cases  in  which 
it  had  been  used,  apparently  with  success.] 

The  oxide  of  zinc  was  given  in  doses  of  two  grains,  twice 
a-day,  in  the  form  of  powders,  an  hour  after  each  correspond- 
ing meal.  The  dose  was  generally  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
two  grains  every  three  days,  until  the  patient  took  six  or 
eight  grains  twice  a-day.  Thus  sleep  was  soon  induced,  the 
trembling  of  the  body  and  limbs  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
DO  longer  suffered  from  headache  or  giddiness,  the  hallucinations 
vanished,  and  in  the  course  of  from  three  to  six  weeks  the  patient 

oellular  tiasae  (which  is  the  part  I  always  inject);  and  for  these  reasons : — 1.  That  I 
bare  so  seldom  found  sicicness  at  all  as  a  consequence.  2.  Because,  in  one  patient  accus- 
tomed to  30  or  40  grains  of  morphia  daily  for  years,  the  tympanitic  and  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach  recovered  itself  while  tiie  hypodeimio  injection  was  gone  on  with,  and 
which  never  once  caused  sickness.  3.  Because,  in  one  well-mu'ked  case  all  narcotics 
administered  by  tbe  stomach  caused  sickness,  which  was  never  the  consequence  of  an 
injected  dose,  which  latter,  if  small,  quieted,  and  if  large,  oansed  good  sleep. 
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had  recovered  from  a  long  and  severe  illness.  The  weakness,  the 
common  symptom  accompanying  the  disease,  was  very  difficult  to 
overcome,  and  he  states  that  it  often  persisted  a  long  while  after  the 
individual  was  quite  well  in  every  other  respect.  Another  fact 
noticed  was  the  complication  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  with 
bronchitis  and  rheumatism,  in  which  cases  the  effects  of  the  oxide 
were  less  marked.  In  these  instances  the  functional  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  often  gave  way  without  any  improvement  in  the 
co-existing  disease.  Accordingly,  in  these  cases,  the  author  added  to 
the  treatment  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  oxide  were  exhausted.— 
Med,  Times  wnd  Oaz,,  Feb,  12,  1859,  ;>.  174. 


25. — Chloroform  in  Ddirium  Tremens,  (Under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Curling  at  the  London  Hospital). — On  one  occasion  we  remember 
seeing  a  large,  muscular  man,  a  labourer,  brought  into  an  hospital 
with  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  of  the  most  violent  character. 
The  most  powerful  anodynes,  frequently  given,  had  no  effect ;  he 
was  strapped  down  in  his  bed,  and  had  gloves  put  on  his  hands.  He 
continued  to  struggle  and  rave,  without  intermission,  from  the  time 
he  was  admitted,  and  died  from  exhaustion  on  the  same  evening. 
This  astonished  those  under  whom  the  poor  man  was  placed,  and  a 
regret  was  expressed  that  any  restraint  at  all  had  been  practised. 
Had  chloroform  been  administered  in  this  case,  it  is  very  prohable 
that  the  man  would  have  been  saved.  We  saw  an  example  of  delirium 
tremens,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the  London  Hospital,  the  patient 
being  a  stout,  healthy  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  aige,  under  Mr. 
Cuirling's  care.  He  was  a  clerk  out  of  a  situation,  and  affected  with 
this  malady  for  the  first  time,  from  drinking  rum  to  excess.  The 
symptoms  were  very  violent,  but  not  to  the  extreme  degree.  Drachm 
doses  of  laudanum  were  administered  three  different  times  in  succes- 
sion, without  the  slightest  effect ;  then  twenty-five  grains  of  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  with  the  same  result.  At  last,  it  was  determined  to 
try  chloroform.  This  had  been  inhaled  scarcely  five  minutes,  when 
he  fell  asleep,  and  continued  sleeping  for  six  hours,  when  he  awoke, 
and  the  symptoms  of  his  trembling  delirium  had  vanished.  Several 
other  cases  have  been  successfully  treated,  by  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  in  the  same  hospital. 

This  form  of  practice  in  delirium  tremens  is  by  no  means  new,  having 
been  employed  since  the  year  1852.  Many  practitioners  prefer  giv- 
ing chloroform  internally  in  this  affection,  sometimes  combined  with 
sulphuric  ether ;  but  when  it  is  desirable  speedily  to  obtain  quietude 
and  repose,  lest  the  violence  of  the  delirium  should  exhaust  the 
patient  and  render  the  case  hopeless,  the  best  and  safest  results  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  inhalatation  of  a  moderate  amount. 

[It  would  be  dangerous  for  the  young  surgeon  to  try  chloroform  in 
these  cases  without  more  instruction  than  he  can  obtain  from  this 
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case.  If  a  dy  drinker ^  one  who  daily  gets  nearly  drank,  be  attacked 
by  disease  and  be  compelled  to  leave  off  has  stimolants  8tMenly, 
before  bis  system  has  had  time  to  be  stimulated  by  broth  and  other 
healthy  food,  he  will  very  likely  have  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
In  this  case  chloroform  would  very  probably  kill  him  at  once.  He  must 
be  kept  up  with  small  doses  of  brandy  and  good  doses  of  beef-tea  with  a 
little  opium  if  you  tike.  In  another  case  the  man  is  not  an  habitual 
drinker,  but  is  of  good  constitution  and  has  lately  been  drinking 
to  excess ;  in  this  case  chloroform  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  while 
brandy  and  opium  will  be  very  injurious.  The  first  case  lb  one  of 
exhaustion  of  vital  powers,  while  the  second  is  one  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  amounting  almost  to  inflammation.] — Lancet^  Oct,  30,  1858, 
p.  449. 

ZQj-^Alcoholic  Stimuli  in  Snake  Bites, — Br.  Addt  writes,  that  on 
the  western  frontier,  where  rattle-snakes  are  numerous,  and  where 
physicians  are  ofben  called  upon  to  treat  poisonous  wounds  by  these 
and  other  venomous  reptiles,  they  almost  exdnsively  rely  upon 
alcoholic  stimulants,  given  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation. The  patient  is  not  considered  safe  until  drunkenness  is  pro- 
duced, this  being  regarded  by  the  practitioners  as  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison  being  overcome.  Dr.  Addy  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  was  eptirely  retieved  by  the  &ee  use  of  whiskey. 
— Boston  Jowmal, — Med,  Timas  and  Gazette,  March  19,  1859, 
p,  297. 

27.— ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OP 

EPILEPSY,  WITH   A  PEW  REMARKS  ON  SEVERAL 

OTHER  APPECTIONS  OP  THE  NERVOUS  CENTRES. 

By  Dr.  E.  Bbown-Sequabd. 

I  have  found  that  a  convulsive  affection,  very  much  reeembling 
epilepsy,  may  be  produced  in  animals.  A  few  weeks  after  certain 
injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  region,  esp^ 
dally  in  guinea-pigs,  fits  appear  spontaneously  several  times  a  day,  or, 
at  least,  once  every  two  or  three  days.  But  the  most  interesting 
point  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  fit  when  we  choose,  by  simply 
pinching  a  certain  part  of  the  skin.  These  fits  consist  in  clonic  con- 
vulsions of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  limbs, 
except  those  muscles  which  are  paralysed.  The  animal  seems  to  have 
lost  its  consciousness,  or,  at  least,  its  sensibility.  There  is  an  evident 
laryngismus  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  and,  after  it,  when  it  has 
lasted  long,  a  state  of  drowsiness  or  unwillingness  to  move.  I  have 
ascertained  that  one  part  only  of  the  skin  has  the  power  of  producing 
the  fit,  and  this  part  is  that  which  covers  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  extends  from  thence  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  nearly  to  the  Bhool- 
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der.  It  is  only  the  skin  that  has  the  power  of  generating  the  fit,  as 
even  the  three  nerves  that  send  filaments  to  this  part  of  the  skin  can 
be  irritated  without  the  oocarrenoe  of  convulsions.  When  the  spinal 
cord  has  been  injured  only  on  the  right  side,  it  is  only  on  that  side 
that  the  skin  of  a  part  of  the  fiice  and  neck  has  the  power  of  inducing 
fits,  €t  vice  versd  when  the  injury  exists  on  the  left  side.  If  the  two 
sides  of  the  cord  are  injured,  the  two  sides  of  the  face  can  produce  fits. 
It  is  not  the  pain  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  skin  which  causes  con- 
vulsions, as  I  have  ascertained  that  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  that 
part  of  the  fiice  and  neck  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
skin,  and  is  less  by  far  than  that  of  some  parts  of  the  skin  in  one  S 
the  abdominal  limbs.  It  is  evidently  a  peculiar  kind  of  irritation, 
starting  from  the  cutaneous  ramification  of  some  centripetal  nerves, 
which  alone  possesses  the  power  of  producing  the  epileptiform  convul- 
sions which  are  observed  in  animals  in  which  the  spinal  cord  has  been 
submitted  to  certain  injuries.  It  results  from  the  facta  which  have 
led  roe  to  the  above  assertions — Ist,  that  the  spinal  cord  in  animals 
may  be  the  cattse  (I  do  not  say  the  seat)  of  an  epileptic  affection ;  2nd, 
that  there  is  a  mysterious  relation  between  certain  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord* and  remote  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck;  3rd,  that 
epileptiform  convulsions '  may  be  the  constant  consequence  of  slight 
irritations  upon  certain  nerves ;  4th,  that  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  may 
not  have  the  power  of  producing  convulsions,  while  its  cutaneous  rami- 
fications possess  this  power ;  5th,  that  even  when  an  epileptiform 
affection  has  its  primitive  catcse  in  the  nervous  centres,  some  cutane- 
ous filaments  of  nerves,  not  directly  connected  with  the  injured  parts 
of  these  centres,  have  a  power  of  producing  convulsions,  which  other 
nerves,  even  directly  connected  with  them,  have  not. 

In  man,  epilepsy  very  frequently  presents  most  of  these  peculiari- 
ties. As  regards  the  first  of  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  its  membranes,  as  well  as  an  affection  of  any 
centripetal  nerve  in  the  human  body,  may  be  the  primitive  origin  of  a 
real  epilepsy  quite  similar  to  the  erroneously-called  idiopathic  epi- 
lepsy. I  will  refer  to  cases  recorded  by  Bonnet,  Lieutaud,  Morgagni, 
Musel,  Portal,  Esquirol,  and  a  great  many  other  excellent  observers. 
The  careful  study  of  these  cases  shows  clearly  that  in  a  number  of 
them  epilepsy  has  truly  been  generated  by  the  disease  of  the  spinid 
cord. 

I  do  not  know  yet  of  any  case  in  which,  in  man,  just  the  same 
thing  has  been  observed  as  in  my  epileptic  animals.  But  there  are 
only  very  few  cases  on  record  in  which  the  very  injury  which  in  them 
has  caused  epilepsy  has  been  observed  in  man ;  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  probably  this  injury  has  existed,  we  either  do  not  know  what 
have  biecome  of  the  patients,  or  they  have  died  before  the  time 
after  which  epilepsy  appears  in  animals  after  the  injury  to  the  spinid 
cord.  But  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  irritation  of 
some  point  of  the  skin  or  of  some  centripetal  nerve,  and  sometimea 
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even  an  unfdt  irritation^  hits  produced  fits,  just  as,  in  my  animals^  the 
etcitation  of  a  part  of  the  skin  produces  them.  I  have  collected  such 
a  number  of  facts  in  this  respect,  that  the  analogy  between  epilepsy  in 
man  and  in  my  animals  seems  to  be  as  great  as  possible ;  and  I  may 
add  that,  in  most  cases  of  genuine  and  complete  epilepsy,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  simple  vertigo,  there  is  an  irritation  starting  from  some  point 
of  a  centripetal  nerve,  especially  from  its  peripheric  parts  in  the  skin 
or  in  the  various  mucoua  membranes.  There  is  no  medical  man  who 
has  been  in  practice  for  a  few  years  who  has  not  seen  some  cases  of 
this  kind  ;  but  almost  all  the  recent  writers  on  epilepsy  having  con- 
sidered those  cases  as  quite  special,  I  must  insist  on  saying,  that  even 
in  the  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy  there  may  be  found  an  irritation 
starting  from  some  centripetal  nerve  and  generating  the  convulsions ; 
and  I  must  add  also,  that  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  the 
symptoms  of  the  sympathetic  epilepsy  and  those  of  the  pretended 
idiopathic.  I.  will  leave  aside  here  all  the  cases  in  which  an  evident 
irritation  on  a  centripetal  nerve  has  caused  epilepsy,  such  as  cases  of 
worms  in  the  bowels,  in  the  biliary  ducts,  or  in  the  frontal  sinus  ;  of 
calculi  in  the  ureter,  in  the  biliary  ducts,  &c. ;  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  ear  or  beneath  the  skin ;  of  tumours  pressing  on  nerves ;  of 
decayed  teeth  ;  of  necrosed  bones,  &c.  But  I  must  say  that  in  several 
cases  the  peripheric  origin  of  fits  has  been  quite  evident,  as  it  was 
sufficient  to  press  upon  some  part  of  the  skin  to  produce  the  epileptic 
seizure.  In  other  cases,  a  draught  of  cold  air,  the  application  of  a 
galvanic  current  to  certain  parts  of  the  skin,  a  sound,  a  smell,  or  the 
sight  of  a  certain  colour,  was  always  followed  by  a  fit. 

In  cases  of  aura  epileptica  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  sen- 
sations felt,  and  the  degree  and  the  painfulness  of  the  sensations  are 
not  such  that  we  could  explain  by  them  the  production  of  convulsions. 
It  results  from  a  thorough  examination  of  a  great  many  cases  of  aura, 
that  we  must  admit  that  an  unfelt  irritation  starts,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  aura,  from  some  centripetal  nerve,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
epileptic  seizure.  We  will  call  this  irritation  an  unfelt  aura ;  and  it 
■would  be  well,  indeed,  if  we  could  employ  the  name  of  "aura  epilep- 
tica" for  this  unfelt  irritation  alone,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  completely 
from  the  vague  and  variable  sensations  which  accompany  it  in  many 
eases.  There  are  &cts  proving  that  an  unfelt  aura  may  exist  without 
any  kind  of  sensation,  either  because  the  first  effect  of  the  irritation 
has  been  to  destroy  consciousness,  or  because  there  is  no  irritation 
atarting  from  sensitive  nerve-fibres,  but  from  centripetal  nerve-fibres 
endowed  only  with  the  excito-motory  power. 

It  is  very  important,  on  account  of  the  treatment,  to  find  out  if 
there  is  an  unfelt  aura,  and  what  is  its  starting  point.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  view,  the  condition  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  carefully  inquired  into.  If  the  unfelt  aura  starts  from  some 
parts  of  the  skin  or  from  some  organ  not  deep-seated,  as  the  testicle, 
or  some  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  skin,  either  the  firHlf 
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Gontraetions  in  a  fit,  or  the  most  violent  or  the  roost  prolonged,  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  starting  of  the  aura.  If 
no  indication  of  this  kind  can  be  furnished  by  the  persons  who  bare 
seen  the  fits,  it  will  be  well  to  try  the  application  of  a  very  ^lowerfoi 
galvanic  current,  with  dry  conductors,  on  the  various  parts  of  the  akin, 
when  the  patient  expects  to  have  a  fit.  I  have  in  this  way  twice 
ascertained  the  point  of  starting  of  an  uufelt  aura :  a  fit  baa  lieen  pro- 
duced by  the  ^Ivanization  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin.  Of  coarse 
there  are  many  cases  where  such  a  means  of  diagnosis  ought  not  to  be 
employed :  every  one  will  understand  what  are  those  cases.  Another 
and  the  best  means  (so  far  as  the  limbs  alone  are  concerned)  to  detect 
the  existence  of  an  unfelt  aura,  consists  in  applications  of  ligatures 
on  each  limb  alternately.  Suppose  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  which  the 
fits  are  frequent  and  come  at  nearly  fixed  times,  or  after  warnings  of 
any  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  known  that  it  is  to  take  place  in  a  given 
time  or  nearly  so:  a  very  tight  ligature  is  put  on  one  limb;  and  if 
the  fit  does  not  come,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  depends  on  the 
irritation  of  an  unfelt  aura;  if  it  comes,  the  ligature  is  applied  on  the 
other  limbs  at  other  times.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able*  to  give  more 
details  in  this  respect;  but  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how, 
by  such  a  means,  it  may  be  ascertained  if  an  aura  comes  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  limb,  or  from  a  toe  or  a  finger,  and  from  which  one. 

Even  in  cases  of  epilepsy  due  to  a  disease  of  the  encephalon,  the 
cause  of  the  fits  may  originate  from  some  points  of  the  skin,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  passage  of  the  aura,  in  such  cases,  can  prevent  the 
fits.  There  are  four  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  know,  in  three  of  which 
the  disease  consisted  in  a  tumour  in  the  brain.  In  my  animals  the 
same  thing  exists :  although  the  alteration  of  the  spimd  cord — ^which 
is  the  cause  of  epilepsy — ^persists,  the  aura  being  interrupted  by  the 
section  of  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  face,  epi- 
lepsy, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ceases.  The  aura  may 
originate  from  any  part  of  any  centripetal  nerve,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  place  varies  according  to  the  location  of  disease  in  the 
nervous  centres  when  it  is  due  to  such  a  disease. 

A  great  many  cases,  in  which,  by  various  means,  the  aura  epilep- 
tica  has  been  prevented  from  going  up  to  the  encephalon,  show  that 
the  fit  is  very  often  due  to  a  simple  outside  irritation.  Applications 
of  ligatures,  sections  of  nerves,  amputations,  &c.,  act  in  this  way«  We 
might  say  the  same  thing  of  the  elongation  of  muscles  (the  first  ones 
that  are  convulsed),  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  of  various  means  of 
revulsion  (such  as  burning,  blistering,  &c.),  although  the  principal 
mode  of  action  then  consists  in  producing,  by  a  reflex  action,  a  change 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  nerves  which  are 
the  channels  of  the  aura. 

Epilepsy  seems  to  consist  essentially  in  an  increased  reflex  exdt*- 
bility  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  in  a  loss  of  the 
control  that,  in  normal  conditions,  the  will  possesses  over  the  reflex 
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faculty.  The  base  of  the  encephaloD,  and  especially  the  medulla 
obloDgata,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  increase  in  the  reflex 
excitability,  so  that  this  part  of  the  nervous  centre  is  the  ordinary 
seat  of  epilepsy.  The  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
daring  and  immediately  after  a  fit,  and  in  the  interparoxysmal  periods, 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  alterations  taking  place  in  the  brain  during  the 
fits.  This  hitherto  mysterious  coincidence  of  loss  of  consciousness, 
or,  in  other  words,  loss  of  the  function  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  with  an 
increased  action  of  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  in  a  complete  epileptic 
seizure,  may  now  be  easily  explained.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
same  cause  that  produces  the  first  convulsions  in  some  muscles  of  the 
neck,  the  eye,  the  larynx,  and  the  face,  produces  also  a  contraction  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  proper,  and  which  contraction  is  neces- 
sarily followed  by  the  loss  of  consciousness.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  two  very  able  German  experimenters — Messrs.  Kussmaul  and 
Tenner,  led  by  researches  in  several  respects  different  from  mine,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  explanation.  In  reviewing  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  a  complete  seizure  of  epilepsy,  we  find  that  they  form  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Causes. 

1.  Excitation  of  certain  parts 
of  the  excito-motory  side  of  the 
nervous  centre. 

>2.  Contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  proper. 

3.  Extension  of  the  first  exci- 
tation, partly  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  base  of 
the  encephalon. 

4.  Contraction  of  laryngeal 
and  of  thoracic  expiratory 
mascles 

5.  Farther  extension  of  the 
first  excitation  of  the  nervous 
centre. 

6.  Loss  of  consciousness,  and 
tonic  contraction  in  the  trunk 
and  limbs. 

7.  Laryngismus,  trachelismus, 
and  the  fixed  state  of  the 
chest. 


Effects. 

1.  Contraction  of  bloodves- 
sels of  the  brain  proper  and  of 
the  face,  spasm  of  some  muscles 
of  the  eye  and  face. 

2.  Loss  of  consciousness  and 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
base  of  the  encephalon. 

3.  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal,  the  cervical,  and  the 
thoracic  expiratory  muscles, 
{Laryngismus  and  trachdismus.) 

4.  Crying  and  stoppage  of 
respiration. 

5.  Tonic  contraction,  extend- 
ing to  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs, 

6.  Falling. 


7.  Asphyxia,  with  obstacles 
to  the  return  of  venous  blood 
from  the  head  and  the  spinal 
cavity. 
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8.  Asphyxia,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  black  blood  in  the 
encephalon  aud  in  the  spinal 
cord. 


9.  Exhaustion  of  nervous 
power  generally,  and  of  the 
reflex  faculty  especially,  except 
for  respiration,  which  gradually 
becomes  normal. 


Epfbotsl 

8.  Clmiic  cmiwlsioTis  every- 
where ;  contractions  of  the 
bowels,  the  bladder,  the  ute- 
rus ;  erection  ;  increase  of  many 
secretions ;  efforts  at  inspira- 
tion. 

9.  Cessation  of  the  convul- 
sions ;  coma  or  heavy  sleep, 
after  whic^  extreme  fatigue  and 
headache. 


Of  course  this  table  shows  only  the  most  frequent  filiation  of  pher 
nomena,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that  there  are  great  varieties  as 
regards  the  first  phenomenal  The  admirable  researches  c^  Br. 
Marshall  Hall  have  shown  how  important  are  the  larypgismua  and 
trachelismus,  in  the  causation  of  the  epileptiform  o<»ivulsioii8.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  asphyxia,  to  which  so  great  a  share  is  due  in  the 
phenomena  of  epilepsy  and  in  its  most  grave  consequences,  depends  not 
only  upon  the  state  of  the  larynx,  but  on  that  of  the  chest ;  and  that 
not  only  cannot  the  blood  return  easily  from  the  head  on  account  of 
the  trachelismus,  but  also  it  oannot  enter  the  chest  from  either  the 
spinal  canal  or  the  head  on  account  of  the  fixed  state  of  expiraiiioik 
Besides  the  bronchi»  themselves  are  often  contracted ;  and  all  these 
causes  coexist  with  an  increased  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  with 
a  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  encephalon,  during  which  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  base  of  this  organ  and  also  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  we  will  only  say  that  the 
principal  rule  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  an  external  cause— t.  e.,  if  from 
any  part  of  the  centripetal  nerves  there  is  an  irritation  acting  upon 
the  nervous  centres.  To  prevent  this  irritation  reaching  these  centres, 
or  to  destroy  the  cause  of  this  irritation,  if  it  is  known  to  exist,  are 
the  two  things  to  be  done.  I  only  repeat  that  this  will  be  found 
much  more  often  than  is  generally  supposed.  Against  the  increased 
excitability  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  best  means, 
assuredly,  are  the  powerful  modificators  of  nutrition,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  so  little  employed  by  regular  practitioners — ^tbe 
cauterization  of  the  back  of  the  neck  by  moxas  or  by  the  red<hot 
iron. 

Other  affections  very  often  have  the  same  characteristic  features  as 
epilepsy,  as  regards  their  production.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  relate  a 
very  large  number  of  facts  to  prove  that,  much  more  frequei^ly  than 
might  be  imagined  by  most  of  my  hearers,  the  various  forma  d 
insanity,  of  vertigo,  of  hallucinations,  and  of  illusions,  and  also 
extasis,  catalepsy,   hysteria,   chorea,   hydrophobia,    tetanus,    local 
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eramps,  and  ev&i  the  general  panlysis  comiecfced  with  iD8a&it3r, 
nay  be  due  to  irritations  starting  from  a  centripetal  nerve, 
and  frequently  slightly  felt,  or  even  unfelt ;  and  that  the  sup^- 
pression  of  these  irritations  may  promptly  cure  the  patient,  just  as  in 
cases  of  epilepsy.  Instead  of  a  description  of  this  kind  of  affection, 
X  will  give  here  a  case  which  is  full  of  interest,  and  which  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan,  who  had  received  it  from 
the  late  Mr.  Standert,  of  Taunton,  who,  according  to  Mr.  de  Morgan, 
was  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  and  best  surgeons  of  his  day  : 

Case  44  On  rising  in  the  morning,  a  lad,  fourteen  years  old,  wafl 
heard  by  his  father  making  a  great  disturbance  in  his  bed-rootn^  who^ 
rushing  in  to  know  the  cause,  found  his  son  in  his  shirt,  violently 
agitated,  speaking  incoherently,  and  breaking  to  pieces  the  furniture. 

Mr. caught  the  lad  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  back  on  the  bed, 

when-  he  at  once  became  composed,  but  did  not  seem  conscious  of  tlie 
mischief  he  had  done.  He  said  that  in  getting  out  of  bed  he  had 
fdt  something  odd,  but  that  he  was  very  well,  and  thought  that  he 
might  have  had  a  frightful  dream,  although  he  could  not  recollect  it. 
I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  the  lad  ordered  to  remain  in  bed  until 
I  had  seen  him.  About  five  hours  after,  I  found  the  lad  lying  in  bed 
reading  some  amusing  book  ;  his  tongue  clean,  pulse  regular,  counte-^ 
nance  calm  and  cheerful.  He  said  he  was  quite  well,  and  wished  to 
get  up,  but  that  his  father  had  ordered  him  to  remain  in  bed  until  I 
had  seen  him.  I  was  informed,  before  I  went  up  to  his  bed- room,  that 
the  lad  had  never  before  been  heard  to  complain  of  disturbed  dreams, 
or  walked  in  his  sleep,. or  exhibited  any  epileptic  symptoms,  and  that 
bis  general  health  had  been  good,  and  all  his  functions  regular. 
Finding  the  patient  free  from  any  apparent  disease,  and  that  he  had 
eaten  with  good  appetite,  and  no  disturbance,  his  usual  breakfast,  I 
desired  him  to  get  up.  When,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  be  drew  on  bis 
stockings ;  but  on  putting  his  feet  on  the  floor  his  countenance 
instantly  changed,  the  jaw  became  violently  convulsed,  and  he  was 
about  to  rush  forward,  when  I  seized  and  pushed  him*  back  on  the 
bed.  He  was  at  once  calm,  but  looked  surprised,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  felt  no  pain, 
had  slept  well,  but  that  he  ^^fdt  odd'*  when  he  stood  up.  I  found' 
tiiat  be  had  been  fishing  on  the  preceding  day,  and,  having  entangled 
his  line,  had  taken  off  bis  shoes  and  stockings,  and  waded  into  the 
river  to  disengage  it ;  but  he  said  he  had  not  cut  or  scratched  his 
feet  or  met  with  any  other  accident.  To  ascertain  this  point  I  made 
him  draw  off  his  stockings,  and  examined  his  legs  minutely.  Kot  the 
slightest  scratch  or  injury  could  be  seen ;  but  on  holding  up  the  right 
great  toe  with  my  finger  and  thumb  to  examine  iia  sole  of  that  foot, 
the  leg  was  drawn  up^  and  the  musdes  ^  the  jaws  were  suddenly  c&nr- 
vulsed,  and  on  fdeasMtg  the  toe  them  efects  instantly  ceased,  I  then 
cloeely  inspected  the  toe.  The  nafl  was  perfect ;  there  was  not  the 
least  BweUiog.or  redness  in  the  rarrounding  parts,  nor  any  tendemesi 
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or  UDeMiii688  felt  when  I  compressed  the  toe  laterally,  or  moved  H 
held  thofiy  in  any  direction  ;  but  on  the  bulb  of  the  toe,  nearly  at  tlie 
point  where  the  circumgyrations  of  the  cuticle  centre,  there  was  a  veij 
small  elevation,  as  if  a  bit  of  gravel,  less  than  the  head  of  a  smsll 
pin,  had  been  there  pressed  in  beneath  the  cutide.  There  was  net 
the  least  redness  on  this  spot,  nor  any  sensation  or  effect  produced  by 
passing  my  finger  over  its  surface ;  but  on  eompremn^  it  with  mtf 
finffer  and  thumb  agaiTut  the  naU  very  eautumsly,  a  dipfU  canmtUiM 
instantly  ensued,  I  asked  the  patient  if  anything  pridced  him ;  He 
said,  "  No,  but  something  made  him  feel  very  oddP  On  examining 
the  part  well  with  a  podcet  lens,  no  scratch  or  puncture  of  the  cati- 
ole  could  be  discerned.  I  then  with  a  pair  of  scissors  included  sod 
snipped  away  the  slightly  elevated  part,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  denode 
the  cutis  beneath.  In  the  bit  of  cuticle  thus  removed  I  expected  to 
find  some  point  of  a  thorn  or  partide  of  sand,  but  could  not  deteet 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  then  pressed  the  toe  in  every  direction ;  tk 
etranae  sensation  vxisgonej  and  never  returned, 

I  cio  not  know  that  any  member  of  the  patient's  famUy  had  ever  been 
under  treatment  for  insanity,  but  two  of  his  uncles,  and  I  believe  an 
aunt,  were  suicides,  and  the  patient  himself,  many  years  afterwards, 
was  **  found  drowned**  by  the  cautious  verdict  of  an  inquest" 
Jjancet,  Bee,  4,  1868,  p,  571. 


28.— ON  TETANUS. 
By  John  Ebichsbn,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital 

[A  remarkable  case  occurred  lately  at  University  College  Hospital; 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  admitted  with  sacro-iliac  disease  of  six  months 
standing :  an  issue  was  made  over  the  back  of  the  articulation  in  the 
usual  way,  by  means  of  potassa  fusa,  and  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  (about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day),  a  couple  of  issue-beads  were 
introduced.  In  a  day  or  two,  slight  stiffness  of  the  jaws,  and  tension 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  appeared,  and  in  three  days  he  died,  during  a 
tetanic  paroxysm.  This  case  forms  the  text  of  a  dinical  lectoie 
by  Mr.  Erichsen  on  tetanus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract] 

1.  Cause. — Individuals  may,  doubtless,  be  seized  with  tetamiai 
although  not  having  any  breach  of  surface ;  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  oases,  the  affection  comes  on  as  the  result  of  wounds  of  some 
description,  and  these,  very  generally,  wounds  of  a  trivial  character. 
Thus  it  does  not  so  commonly  follow  compound  fractures  of  the 
thigh  or  leg,  as  it  does  minor  injuries  of  the  extremities ;  nor  i» 
it  so  frequent  after  amputations,  resections  of  joints,  or  the 
removal  of  large  tumours,  as  it  is  i^ter  many  minor  operations ;  » 
that  it  may  be  booked  upon  as  most  commonly  resulting  from  minor 
sui^ical  injuries  and  operations.  On  looking  over  a  list  of  the  cases 
which  hare  been  under  my  cjure  in  this  hospital,  I  find  that,  in  nd 
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.one  has  tetattus  come  on  as  the  result  of  the  major  operations,  or 
more  severe  aocidentSy  but  such  injuries  as  punctures,  and  compound 
fracture  of  the  fingers  or  foot,  lacerated  wound  over  the  wrist,  or  a 
burn  on  the  trunk,  are  amongst  the  injuries  giving  rise  to  it.  So  far 
as  operations  are  concerned,  although  it  may  certainly  occur  after 
the  major  operations,  it  has  generally  foUowed  such  operations  as 
those  for  varicocele,  fistula  in  ano,  ligature  of  piles,  &&,  all  of  which 
are  quite  as  liable,  if  not  more  so,  to  be  followed  by  tetanus,  as  the 
severest  operations  in  surgery. 

With  regard  to  the  general  causes  of  tetanus,  it  is  no  ,doubt  pre- 
disposed to  greatly  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  epidemic  consti- 
tution. At  those  periods  and  seasons  when  there  are  ^eat  alterations 
of  temperature — when  hot  days  are  succeeded  by  cold  nights — 
tetanus  becomes  frequent.  In  hospital  practice  there  may  be  no  case 
for  months,  then  several  may  occur  in  rapid  succession.  The  week 
before  this  boy  died,  I  saw,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  hospital, 
another  case  which  also  ended  fatally.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed,  exercise  great  influence ;  it  may  occur  in  the 
old  as  in  the  young,  in  the  weakly  as  well  as  in  the  robust.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  more  frequent  amongst  young  adults  and 
elderly  people  than  at  the  middle  period  of  life;  more  frequent 
amongst  the  weakly  than  the  robust.  Indeed,  when  a  person 
apparently  in  robust  health  is  attacked,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
previously  to  the  supervention  of  tetanus,  he  has  been  subjected  to 
some  depressing  influence — ^has  been  out  of  health  in  some  way,  and 
has  lost  tone  and  vigour. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  tetanus,  especially  in  military 
surgery,  and,  probably,  a  not  unfrequent  one  in  civil  practice,  is 
exposure  to  alternations  of  temperature  and  currents  of  cold  air. 

2.  Nixture, — The  exact  nature  of  tetanus  is  an  unsolved  question. 
Nothing  appears  more  mysterious  than  an  affection  such  as  this,  which 
often  seizes  an  otherwise  apparently  healthy  person  sufiering  from 
some  slight  injury,  with  the  more  violent  convulsive  spasms  termina- 
ting in  death  in  three  or  four  days,  or  in  even  less  time  than  that. 
We  have  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  on 
which  such  a  disease  as  this  is  dependent.  On  examining  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  we  find  nothing  special  to  the  affection — no  lesion 
which  would  enable  the  most  experienced  pathologist  to  say  that  the 
person  had  died  of  tetanus.  It  is  true  that  we  often  find  somo  con- 
gestion, or  softening,  as  in  this  case,  just  above  the  cauda  equina,  or 
a  latge  amount  of  serosity  in  the  ventrides  or  subarachnoid  apace, 
which  may  be  turbid  or  bloody ;  but  all  such  appearances  are  oommon 
to  other  diseases  besides  tetanus,  and  none  of  them  will  enable  us  to 
assert  the  existence  of  tetanus  during  life.  Look  at  the  brain  and 
s|NDal  cord  before  us.  They  are  to  aU  appearance  perfectly  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  congestion,  and  a  small  softened 
patch  in  the  cord,  just  above  the  cauda  equina.    They  present  no 
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appesranoe,  no  sign  hj  whieh  the  seateBt  patbologisi  coM, 
bf  ftDj  examination,  anatomiod  or  mieroecopical,  sav  that  th^  came 
fifom  a  tetanic  patient.  Finding  no  stractnral  lesion  post  mortem, 
medical  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this,  in  commmi  with 
other  diseases  of  which  the  exact  canse  is  alike  nnknown,  a  ^foiie- 
tional  disease.**  Bnt  the  term  ^fanctional  disease"  is  only  med  m 
a  doak  to  ignorance :  there  is  no  sneh  thing  as  a  {anctional  daeass^ 
and  the  person  who  uses  the  expression  merely  means  t^at  he  does 
not  know  the  organic  lesion  on  which  the  disorder  depends.  Every 
ftinction  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  organ  ;  every  deranf^nent 
of  a  fonction  is  the  residt  ef  tiie  derangement  of  the  oorreapendiqg 
organ ;  and  no  fonction  can  be  deranged  without  previoos  or  coexist- 
ing derangement  of  the  organ  whose  action  constitutes  the  ftmctioD. 
As  pathology  advances,  the  class  of  "fonctional  disorders"  booomss 
less  and  less. 

There  is  in  tratimatic  tetanus,  I  heliev6|  always  a  certain  canditieii 
of  the  nervous  system  to  be  met  with,  if  carefully  looked  for — namelj^ 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  nervous  branch,  or  twig,  running  ttcm  the 
wound.  This  twig  will  be  found  implicated  in  some  way— oongeate^ 
inflamed,  ^infiltrated ;  its  neurilemma  thickened,  softened,  SRid  ^ 
coloured,  often  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wound.  I  have 
never  Med  to  find  this  when  it  has  been  carefuUv  looked  for.  la 
the  present  instance,  a  cutaneous  branch  was  found  lying  baro  and 
inflamed  in  the  bottom  of  the  issue  wound.  In  many  other  eases  I 
have  seen  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  tetaans, 
consequent  on  a  small  punctured  wound  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  near  the  knee,  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  was  Iband 
in  this  condition.  I  have  seen  injury  to'the  internal  plantar  nerves 
by  treading  on  a  rusty  nail,  followed  by  tetanus,  and  the  nerve  after 
death  found  irrritated  and  inflamed.  A  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve 
was  implicated  in  a  case  of  tetanus  following  a  slight  bum  on  the 
back,  and  the  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  muscnlo-spiral  were 
affected  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  in  a  patient  who  diei 
from  tetanus  following  injury  to  the  thumb.  A  similar  condition  of 
these  nerves  was  observed  in  a  man  with  lacerated  wound  ovisr  the 
wrist.  These  and  other  similar  cases  which  have  follen  under  my 
observation,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  although  we  may  fail  in  dis- 
covering any  special  lesion  in  the  central  nervous  system,  yet  tiiat  in 
most,  and — so  &r  as  my  experience  goes-^n  all  eases  in  which  the 
examination  is  carefully  conducted,  it  will  be  found  that  a  nervom 
twig  connected  with  the  wound  is  irritated  and  inflamed  ;  asd  tiiii 
seems  to  be  the  starting  point  for  this  so-called  functionid  disease. 
An  organic  lesion,  not  central,  but  peripheral,  still  exists,  asessentU 
to  the  production  of  the  aflection. 

^  3.  Treatment, — ^With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  need  say  veiy 
little,  and  that  little  is  in  no  way  satisfactory.  The  case  we  are  new 
considering  followed  the  usual  course  of  such  attacks,  beginning 
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qftiffiiesa  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  dura,  Yioleni  i^eml 
spasms  coming  on  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  death  occu  r- 
ring  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  day.  More  than  half  the  cases  of 
tetanus  die  before  or  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
spasms.  If  the  patient  survive  that  time,  the  symptoms  tend  to 
t«KX>me  milder,  the  disease  may  wear  itself  out,  and  recovery  follow. 
I  bftve  seen  death  occur  in  less  than  thirty  hours,  and  as  late  as  the 
twentieth  day ;  so  that  the  fact  of  the  attack  being  very  chroniq  is  ne 
proof  of  its  innocency.  Acuteness  of  attack,  however,  is  a  sure  sign  of 
great  dangsr.  So,  alsojthe  sooner  the  symptoms  come  on  after  theinfiic* 
tien  of  an  injury,  the  greater  is  the  danger,  and  the  more  speedy  the 
fatal  issue. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  we  must  divide  it  into 
that  of  the  aeute  (x  active,  and  of  the  chronic  or  subacute  form.  In 
the  treatment  of  aciUe  tetanus,  I  believe  that  no  remedy  known  exerr 
eiaes  tiie  slightest  curaUw  influence.  To  drug  a  person  afiected  with 
active  acute  tetanus,  is,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  useless.  I  have  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  cured  by  the  routine  treatment,  the  sooner 
yre  abandon  which,  I  think,  the  better.  Calomel  and  opium  in  large 
doses,  the  vegetable  sedatives,  belladonna,  conium,  henbane,  opium,  or 
cainpbor,  lai^y  administered,  are  all  unavailing  (when  the  disease  is 
acute)  in  rdiarding,  mitigating,  suspending,  or  arresting  its  progress. 
If  we  are  ever  to  cure  acute  tetanus,  we  must  give  up  this  line  of 
treatment^  which  we  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  be  useless, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  some  new  principle  to  guide  us  in  the 
management  of  this  affection.  Yet  acute  tetanus  ma^i  be  cured, 
though  not,  I  believe,  by  medicine ;  and  much  may  be  done  to  miti^ 
gate  suffering.  .The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  divide  the  nerve  lead- 
ing from  the  wound,  where  it  can  be  found  and  isolated.  The  wiser 
plui  would  be  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  high  up  in  the  limb, 
80  as  to  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  local  irritation,  which  appears 
to  be  the  chief  organic  lesion  discoverable  in  these  cases,  Patients 
have  been  cured  by  this  means.  Mr.  Murray  (the  surgeon  who  tied 
the  abdominal  aorta)  relates  the  case  of  a  midshipman,  who  received 
a  wound  in  the  foot  from  a  msty  nail ;  tetanus  came  on ;  Mr. 
Murray  divided  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Such  cases'  give  hope  of  being  able  to  save  others,  and  this  opera- 
tion should  therefore  be  done  at  once,  where  practicable.  It  is  not. 
however,  by  any  means,  invariably  successful.  Last  session,  I  divided 
without  success,  however,  the  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  for. 
tetanus,  following  a  wound  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  patient,  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  an  exhausting  disease  to  deal  with ;  the  patient  sweats  pro- 
fosely  during  the  intervals  of  the  spasms,  and  will  soon  sink  if  not 
supported.  All  external  causes  of  excitement  should  be  removed  from 
about  the  patient ;  he  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  bis  bed  sur- 
rounded with  screens  or  muslin  curtains.    In  addition  to  these  m^eans 
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the  oocasiooal  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  alleviate,  though  it  viS 
not  core,  acate  tetanus. 

In  mb-aaUe  and  cArcmic  tetanus  the  case  is  different.  If  the 
patient  snrviTe  the  fifth  day,  and  the  aflFection  assame  a  chronic  or 
suh-acute  character,  we  may  entertain  some  hope  of  his  recovery.  Ho 
should  be  kept  quiet — ^his  strength  supported.  Terebinthinate 
enemata,  calomel  with  opium,  belladonna,  or  conium,  are  the  reme- 
dies to  be  employed.  Many  patients  have  got  well  under,  and  seem 
to  be  cured  by,  this  plan  of  treatment.  Cannabis  indica,  aether,  and 
chloroform,  have  also  been  recommended,  but  are  not  alone  to  be 
trusted  to.  At  all  events,  calomel  and  opium,  and,  if  yoa  like,  bella- 
donna also,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  You  may  also  feel  dis- 
posed to  try  the  eflFect  of  the  sedative  alkaloids.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  cure  having  resulted  from  their  use,  but  atropine,  applied  libe- 
rally, has  been  beneficial  by  mitigating  the  pain  which  the  patient 
suffers.  Such  alkaloids,  or  the  corresponding  vegetable  extracts,  may 
therefore  be  applied  with  benefit. 

To  sum  up :  it  appears  that  the  best  prospect  of  a  care  is  to  be 
found  in  the  division  of  the  nerve  leading  from  tlie  seat  of  injoiy, 
wherever  this  is  practicable  ;  in  the  employment  of  proper  hygienic 
and  dietetic  means  ;  in  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  external  excite- 
ment and  irritation,  local  and  constitutional ;  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  moderate  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  turpentine 
enemata.  Sqch  measures  as  these,  I  say,  appear  to  be  more  rational, 
and  to  hold  out  a  better  chance  for  the  patient,  than  the  empirical 
administration  of  specific  sedatives;  which  experience  has  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  unavailing  in  curing  the  disease,  and  often  even  in  miti- 
gating its  suflFerings. — Lancet,  Fdf.  26,  1869,  p.  207. 


29.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TETANUS. 

By  Campbell  db  Moroan,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 

Hospital. 

In  a  valuable  report  by  Mr.  Poland  of  *' seventy-two  cases  of  tetaoos 
occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital,"  published  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,*  the  author  adopts  the  view  generally  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 

*' We  can  hardly,"  he  observes,  **call  the  medicines  administered 
in  the  recoveries  'remedies;'  they  appear  merely  to  have  rendered 
the  patient  more  able  to  fight  against  the  battle  of  spasmodic  action. 
Tetanus  runs  a  certain  course;  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height 
and  intense  activity,  and  its  gradual  decline ;  it  often  kills  before  it 
reaches  its  active  point;  and  often  kills  by  exhaastion  during  its 
decline.  Nothing  seems  to  check  its  regular  course;  there  is  no 
control  in  its  unvarying  and  undaunted  career ;  it  will  have  its  swa?. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  enable  our  patient  to  weather  out  the  storm,  by 
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giving  him  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  not  adding  fael  to  the 
Ire  by  all  sorts  of  applications  and  internal  remedies,  which  have 
over  and  over  again  signally  failed. 

This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  and  which  is  probably  the 
opinion  of  most  who  have  tried  to  combat  this  terrible  disease,  has 
been  but  too  well  justified  by  experience.  But  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  pressed  so  £a,r  as  to  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  as 
yet  there  has  been  only  failure,  we  must  not  look  forward  to  success. 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not  rather  endeavour,  by  repeated  experi- 
ment, to  find  some  remedies  from  which  positive  results  may  be 
obtained  ?  With  a  view  to  leading  the  profession  to  a  more  efiScient 
trial  of  remedies,  which,  judging  from  the  reported  cases,  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  fairly  tested,  the  following  case,  with  the  observations 
upon  it,  has  been  drawn  up : 

Henry  Blackwin,  aged  fifteen,  employed  at  a  coal  shed,  was  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the  16th  of  September,  1858,  with 
symptoms  of  trismus.  He  is  short,  but  well  formed  and  strong,  and 
has  had,  by  all  accounts,  very  good  health. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  while  walking,  he  trod  on  a  large  rnsty 
nail,  and  the  point  of  it  pierced  through  the  thin  boot  he  had  on,  and 
ran  into  the  right  foot  just  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toe.  There 
was  little  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

.  On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  hospital,  walking  on  the  heel 
of  the  wounded  foot  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  and  aided  himself 
with  a  stick.  A  poultice  was  ordered ;  a  gathering  formed  in  the 
part,  which  broke  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  relief  was  so 
great  that  he  was  able  to  walk  about.  On  the  7th  the  place  was  quite 
healed,  and  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  On  the  8th  he  felt  a 
stiffness  about  the  jaw,  which  got  so  much  worse  that  on  the  12th 
he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  He  felt  some  stiffness  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  pain  down  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  his  walking.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  the 
Idth  he  took  to  his  bed.  On  the  15th  he  was  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  or  move  his  head,  but  he  had  no  twitchings  in  his  limbs.  For 
two  or  three  nights  he  bad  not  had  any  sleep,  but  dozed  off  occa- 
sionally in  the  daytime.    The  bowels  had  been  opened  daily. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital;  the 
trismus  was  very  severe,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  his  head  in  any 
direction.  He  perspired  freely,  and  complained  of  great  pain  down 
the  back ;  but  there  was  no  opisthotonos.  The  abdominal  muscles 
were  very  tense ;  pulse,  eighty.  He  was  ordered  a  castor-oil  injection, 
and  linseed-meal  poultice  down  the  back,  to  which  was  added  a  lotion 
of  chloroform,  aconite,  and  opium.  A  draught  containing  paregoric 
and  the  liqnor  opii  sedativus  was  given  every  six  hoiurs ;  broth  diet 
and  strong  beef-tea. 

.  The  injection  only  brought  away  a  few  scybala.    At  about  ten  p.m., 
on  waking  from  a  sleep  of  two  hours,  he  had  a  spasm,  which  caused 
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flight  opistbotonot  and  great  diiBcalty  of  breathing,  lite  fl|MMin 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  copious  perspiistioD. 
He  slept  afterwards  for  two  boars. 

17th.  Feels  more  comfortable,  is  in  less  pain,  and  the  exproBHiwi  of 
the  face  more  natural. 

Ordered:  Olei  tiglii,  n\^j  statim;  tinct.  aconiti,  TT^^t  Stiis  horis; 
mist,  vini  gallici,  5U  ^^^  horis;  essence  of  beef-tea,  two  eggs,  and 
milk  Oj. 

18th.  Has  had  a  fair  night ;  but  the  trismus  is  more  marked,  and 
there  is  more  pain  down  the  back ;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again 
very  rigid.    There  is  no  pain  in  the  foot. 

He  was  in  this  condition  when  I  first  saw  him  on  my  retam  to 
town.  Hitherto  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  my  colieague.  Hi, 
Flower.  The  symptoms  since  the  morning  had  been  more  marl^ed; 
and  were  gaining  ground.  For  reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  I  ordered 
him  at  once  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  every  two  hofUB, 
the  symptoms  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  to  be  omitted 
so  soon  as  any  effects  from  it  were  observed.  The  diet  to  renuun  as 
before. 

In  the  evening  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  very  rigid ;  he  was 
unable  to  bend  his  knees,  and  there  was  from  time  to  time  sli^t 
opisthotonos.  He  complained  of  twitcfaings  in  the  thigbsy  wbidi  pre- 
vented his  sleeping.  These  symptoms  becoming  more  marked,  tiie 
medicine  was  discontinued  after  the  second  dose. 

i9th.  1  p.m.  The  symptoms  are  more  marked,  the  Spasms  at  times 
being  very  severe,  though  during  the  night  he  had  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep.    Ordered  to  resume  the  medicine. 

10  p.m.  The  spasms  have  been  increasing  in  severity.  He  has  had 
six  or  seven  violent  paroxysms  during  the  day,  and  has  had  continned 
suffering ;  pulse,  one  hundred  and  six ;  face  and  shoulders  perspiring 
freely.  Tiie  medicine  to  be  taken  during  the  night  in  half  doses  (one 
twentieth  grain  of  strychnine.) 

20th.  Has  had  no  continued  sleep ;  on  dozing  off  has  been  startled 
by  violent  spasms  of  the  hands  and  arms ;  the  body  rigid  throughout 
This  morning  at  about  five  had  a  paroxysm  so  severe  that  he  was  near 
death  from  asphyxia.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
pains  down  the  thighs  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  very  severe.  A 
turpentine  enema  to  be  used,  and  the  strychnine  to  be  given  in  its 
former  dose,  one-tenth  of  a  grain. 

The  enema  acted  well,  but  the  spasms  were  increasing  in  frequency 
and  violence.  After  the  second  dose  the  medicine  was  stopped  ;  the 
pulse,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  the  catchings  in  the  hands  con- 
stant.— Eletren,  p.m.  The  symptoms  were  now  becoming  so  urgent 
that  the  strychnine  treatment  could  not  be  longer  tried.  It  was 
evident  that  though  it  was  producing  its  own  specific  effect,  the 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  were  in  no  way  relieved,  nor  were  the  diro- 
nic  spasms  at  all  diminished. 
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That  the  symptoniB  were  dae  in  great  measui^  to  the  diseaae  was 
•tidcnt  from  the  fact  that  the  paroxysms  did  not  correspond  in  time 
of  seventy  with  the  administration  cf  the  stiychnine.  The  symptoms 
inoreased  in  severity  fw  fourteen  hours  during  which  no  medicine  was 
given  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  most  severe,  they 
became  milder  daring  periods  when  the  medicine  was  still  heing 
given ;  whereas,  when  strychnine  is  the  cause  of  similar  symptoms, 
the  fits  correspond  in  time  and  severity  with  the  reception  of  new 
portions  of  the  poison.  During  the  whole  time,  moreover,  the  chronic 
rigidity  of  the  trunic  and  lower  limhs  was  becoming  progressively 
more  intense. 

The  strychnine,  therefore,  was  left  off,  and  the  patient  was  again 
pat  upon  aconite,  of  which  five  minims  of  the  pharmacopoeia  tincture 
were  given  every  two  hours,  and  as  the  pains  in  the  thighs  were  voy 
severe,  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tinct.  aconite  and  cam* 
phor  liniment  was  directed  to  be  rubbed  into  them. 

2ist.  Has  had  some  pretty  severe  attacks  of  spasm  during  the 
night,  but  says  he  feels  more  comfortable ;  the  pains  down  the  thighs 
are  veiy  acute.  The  whole  body  is  still  quite  rigid.  Has  taken  seven 
doses  of  the  tincture,  but  feels  no  effect  from  it.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  continued  in  eight  minim  doses;  pulse,  ninety.  In  the  evening  he 
eomfdained  of  a  feeling  of  sorttieas  in  the  throat ;  otherwise,  during 
the  day,  he  had  been  freer  from  spasms.  Ordered  to  take  only  half- 
doses  (four  minims)  during  the  night. 

22nd.  Has  had  a  somewhat  better  night,  without  any  severe 
paroxysm ;  but  the  body  is  still  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  pain  is  as 
severe  in  the  thighs;  less  perspiration;  pulse,  sixty.  Tinct.  aooniti, 
Tl\_viij  Sndis  horis. 

23rd.  Remains  much  the  same,  but  his  appearance  is  better ;  to 
have  a  turpentine  enema,  and  to  take  Fleming*^  tincture  of  aconite^ 
lT\^v  every  two  hours,  as  before. 

24th.  The  pain  in  thighs  continues  so  severe  that  an  enema  con- 
taining TS{jL  of  tinct.  aconiti  was  ordered,  but  it  did  not  relieve 
him.  In  other  respects  he  is  doing  well.  He  has  lost,  the  active 
spasms,  but  the  chronic  rigidity  is  as  great ;  pulse,  sixty ;  has  no  sen- 
sations of  pricking  in  the  hands,  or  any  unusual  feelings  in  the  body 
generally.  An  ointment  of  one  part  of  ext.  belladonna  and  two  of 
opium  was  ordered  to  he  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  and  this  gave  him 
some  relief. 

From  this  time  the  improvement  was  progressive,  the  countenance 
becoming  more  natural,  and  the  pain  and  anxiety  diminishing.  The 
pulse  remained  steadily  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  but  he  had  no 
symptom  indicative  of  the  large  quantity  of  aconite  he  was  taking. 
On  the  27  th  the  medicine  was  given  every  four  hours  only ;  on  the 
28th  he  could  open  the  mouth  a  little ;  the  aconite  was  given  every 
six  boors,  and  on  the  29th  three  times  a  day.  He  continued  to  take 
the  medicine  to  this  extent  till  the  4th  of  October,  when  it  was  left 
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off  altogether.  At  this  time  he  ooald  feed  himself  and  move  bit 
limbs  freely;  the  pain  had  entirely  left  him;  the  abdominal  mnsdes 
were  still  tense ;  the  oountenanoe  natural.  A  little  hardness  aboot 
the  abdomen  remained  for  some  time  longer,  and  it  was  not  till  abont 
the  tenth  that  he  ooald  open  his  mouth  freely.  He  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  till  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  discharged  in  perfect 
health. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Goodfellow,  called  my  attention  to  a  case  wbieh 
he  had  seen,  where  the  effects  of  aconite  were  very  marked.  The 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Page  in  the  Carlisle  Infirmaiy. 
The  disease  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  symptoms,  which  increased  rapidly  after  their  first 
appearance,  were  severe.  On  the  third  day  after  the  stiffness  in  the 
jaw  had  b^n  noticed,  Mr.  Page  began  the  use  of  Fleming's' tincture  of 
aconite,  and  it  was  continued  for  thirty  days  in  greater  or  lesa  quan- 
tity according  to  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  which  for  the  last 
fortnight  were  of  a  very  mild  character,  and  were  only  severe  fac  the 
first  six  days  after  the  medicine  was  given.  But  it  is  remarkiable  that 
on  all  occasions  the  symptoms  were  subdued  after  the  aconite  bad 
been  fairly  given.  For  example,  on  the  day  on  which  the  tincture 
was  first  given  'Hhe  tetanic  spasms  were  constant  and  severe;  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  those  of  the 
inferior  extremity  were  so  stiff  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  flex  the 
limbs.  At  noon,  a  turpentine  injection  having  been  first  adminis- 
tered, three  minims  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  (Fleming's)  were  given, 
the  effect  of  which  became  very  speedily  manifest,  and  in  half  an  hour 
there  was  an  almost  total  remission  of  the  muscular  spasm.  .Three 
p.m. — The  pain  and  spasms  having  again  returned  with  increased 
intensity,  producing  a  slight  degree  of  opisthotonos,  four  minims  of 
the  tincture  were  administered,  which  produced  the  same  speedy  and 
marked  effects  as  the  former  dose.  Bix  p.m. — ^The  patient  has  been 
comparatively  easy  since  the  last  dose,  but  there  is  now  an  evident 
disposition  to  relapse.  Four  minims  to  be  given  immediately,  and  to 
he  repeated  every  hour  until  some  decided  effect  is  produced,  the 
patient,  of  course,  being  carefully  watohed,  in  order  that  the  remedial 
measures  may  be  adopted  should  symptoms  of  poisoning  become  appa- 
rent. Ten  p.m. — Three  doses  have  been  given — ^in  all  nineteen 
minims  between  twelve  and  eight  o'clock ;  at  present  there  is  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  pain  as  spasms,  which,  however,  did  not  yield 
until  after  the  third  dose  had  been  taken.  The  system  is  now  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  the  aconite."  And  so  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  though  at  times  he  was  alarmingly  affected 
by  the  medicine,  the  severe  tetanic  symptoms  were  constancy 
subdued. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  that  related  by  Mr.  Page,  the  questioDS 
may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  the  disease  really  yielded  to  the  aconite, 
or  whether  a  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place  under  any  other 
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recognised  plan,  or  even  without  treatment  at  all  ?    Of  course  no 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  latter  suggestions ;  but  there  are,  I  think, 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  aconite  was  in  this  case  the  effi- 
cient agent.    Dr.  Fleming  has  described  accurately  and  minutely  the 
physiological  effects  of  this  poison  on  the  system,  and  his  statements 
have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  ol^ervers.    I  frequently  use 
the  ordinary  tincture  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  minims  three  times 
a  day,  and  with  this  quantity  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  aeonite  usually 
nuinifest  themselves  speedily.    Dr.  Fleming  says,  that  after  a  five 
minim  dose''^  has  been  given  there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth,  first  in  the 
storoach,  then  over  the  body,  with  numbness,  tingling,  and  a  sense  of 
distention  of  the  lips  and  tongue.    There  is  a  sense  of  tingling  also  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers ;  slight  muscular  weakness,  with  indisposition 
for  exertion,  mental  or  bodily ;  weakness  of  pulse ;  and  diminished 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration  are  also  observed.    If  a  second  dose 
of  five  minims  be  given  two  hours  after,  the  tingling  extends  along  the 
arms,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  impaired ;  the  pulse  becomes 
still  lower  and  less  frequent.    There  is  great  muscular  debility,  with 
giddiness  and  confusion  of  sight,  and  the  person  sinks  into  a  lethargic 
condition,  evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  although  he 
rarely  fiiUs  asleep,  and  complains  much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in  the 
extremities,  which  are  cold  to  the  touch.    On  the  administration  of 
five  minims  more,  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  these  symptoms  are 
greatly  increased — ^lancinating  pains  in  the  joints  are  felt  occasionally, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision  more  marked.    The  pulse 
sometimes  falls  very  low,  but  more  frequently  rises  to  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  becomes  small,  weak,  and  probably  irregular.    The  surface  is  moist 
and  still  more  reduced  in  temperature.    Sickness  may  now  come  on. 
Beyond  this  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  risk.    Many  other 
symptoms  are  at  times  produced ;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  mentioned 
griping  and  diarrhoea  as  occasionally  present.    In  some  cases,  too,  Dr. 
Fleming  has  noticed  that  great  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  the 
remedy  is  manifested. 

Now  there  is  one  fact  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  admi- 
nistering narcotic  and  antispasmodic,  as  well  as  some  other  reme- 
dies. So  long  as  their  effect  on  the  system  is  the  arrest  of  some  morbid 
action,  so  long,  as  a  general  rule,  will  their  ordinary  physiological 
influence  on  the  system  be  suspended.  I  know  no  better  illustration  of 
this  than  in  the  action  of  opium  on  phagedsena.  I  have  for  years  past 
relied  exclusively  on  this  remedy ;  and  the  only  guide  which  I  have 
followed  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  opium  to  be  given  has  been 
the  effect  upon  the  disease,  its  arrest,  and  the  return  of  healthy  action. 
Thus,  from  a  scruple  to  forty  grains  of  opium  ha^e  not  unfrequently 
been  daily  given  to  patients  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  one  symptom  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  the 

*  Dr.  Fleming's  tincture  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  London  Pharma- 
eop«iA. 
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niedtdne  upon  the  Fystein.  There  has  beeD  neither  drowsuacss  asr 
torpidity  of  the  howels,  nor  loss  of  appetite,  nor  oontmction  of  irapA; 
in  short,  excepting  that  the  local  disease  has  been  subdued  and  healthy 
action  restored,  t^ere  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  paiieBli 
were  taking  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  havo  proved 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  drug.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  remarked, 
in  relation  to  the  effect  of  opium  when  given  for  the  relief  ai  acute 
.pnn  or  spasmodic  action,  that  *'It  would  seem,  however  vague  the 
expression,  that  the  medicine,  expending  all  its  specific  power  in  qoie^ 
ing  those  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  loses  at  the  time  every  other 
influence  on  the  body.  Even  the  sleep  peculiar  to  opium  appeara  in 
such  instances  to  be  wanting."  That  this  is  the  esse  in  tetanus  itself 
as  in  other  painful  nervous  affections,  is  too  well  known  to  reqnin 
ooroment :  and  such  instances  are  &miliar  to  all  prsctitionera.  And 
so  with  other  medicines  perhape,  as  in  the  case  of  calomel  in  perioftrditi^ 
in  which  disease,  as  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Seymour  have  fiointed  obI^ 
enormous  amounts  of  the  drug  will  be  home  without  the  systen 
becoming  affected ;  or  in  that  cl  iron  in  erysipeks,  where  the  remedy 
exerts  its  almost  specific  influence  only  when  given  in  quantitiea  Itf 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  produce  an  ordinary  alterative  or  Uak 
effect. 

On  the  conviction,  then,  that  our  limit  to  the  use  of  medidnes  in 
some  forms  of  disease  is  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  boundaries  within 
which  they  must  for  safety  be  restricted  in  healthy  states  of  the  body, 
the  aconite  was  in  this  case  given  in  Urger  quantity  daily  than  hai 
perlwps  ever  before  been  tolerated.  One  drachm  of  Fleming's  iioo- 
tore,  equal  in  strength  to  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  the  best 
pharmaoopoeal  tincture,  was  taken  continuously  for  three  days ;  and 
we  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  three  drachms  of  the  pharaa- 
copoeal  tincture  and  five  drachms  of  Fleming's  tincture  were  takw 
without  the  manifestation  of  any  effect  on  the  systemy  except  the  rapid 
lowering  of  the  pulse  from  135,  and  its  steady  maintenance  at  60  ia 
the  minute,  the  patient's  natural  pulse  being  from  75  to  80.  Bat 
from  the  time  when  the  pulse  b^n  to  fiUl,  the  boy  had  no  convulsion, 
and  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  chronic  rigidity.  Ia 
Mr.  Page's  case,  aithough  the  effects  of  the  aconite  upon  the  system 
were  after  a  time  very  marked^  yet  it  was  seen  that  very  laigs 
quantities  were  tolerated  before  they  were  induced.  Thus,  *'  on  ths 
15th  Deoember,  this  patient  took  in  eight  hours  nineteen  minims  o( 
Fleming's  tincture;  on  the  16th,  thirty-two  minims  in  fourteen  hours; 
on  the  17th,  twenty-five  minims  in  seven  hours ;  and  on  the  fiO^ 
twenty  minims  in  two  hours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  cases  we  must  adopt  one  of  two  een* 
dusions-^either  that  the  patients,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  even  ia 
man,  were  not  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  aconite,  or  that  ^ 
energy  oi  the  poison  was  held  in  check  by  the  disesse,  which  nhysio- 
logically  implies  generally  that  the  disease  was  controlled  by  the 
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medicine.  It  is  qaite  coiitimTy  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  aetion  of 
aconite,  to  suppose  that  the  system  had  in  so  ^ort  a  time  become 
tolerant  of  the  poison,  nor  can  the  notion  be  entertained  that  the 
medicine  was  not  absorbed.  The  potency  of  the  tinctare  employed  in 
the  present  case  was  unquestionable ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  moistened 
with  it  and  apfdied  to  the  tongue,  produced  at  once  tingling  and 
nambnesR,  with  slight  sensation  of  giddiness. 

To  determine  whether  in  the  {oesent  instance  there  existed  any 
idiosyncrasy  which  gave  the  lad  immunity  from  the  effects  of  this 
agent,  some  triids  were  made  on  him  about  three  weeks  after  all  the 
eymptoms  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.  On  the  28tb  of  October, 
five  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  were  given  and  repeated  in  two 
hoars.  No  effect  followed  the  first  dose.  Shortly  after  the  second 
dose,  he  comf4ained  of  h<MMiache  and  pain  in  the  bowds.  He  went  te 
bed  and  said  he  felt  chilly,  but  the  skin  was  found  to  be  hot  and  moist. 
The  pulse  was  quickened.  Next  morning,  he  had  a  little  diarrhcsay 
and  all  the  disorder  disappeared.  No  satisfiictory  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  for  all  these  symptoms  mif^t.have  arisen  from  an  accidental 
attaek  of  indigestion.  On  the  30th,  the  tincture  was  given  in  the 
same  way.  No  effect  was  produced,  and  he  was  not  conscious  that  h^ 
had  taken  anything.  On  November  Ist,  a  trial  was  again  made,  with 
directions  that  if  no  effect  followed  the  second  dose,  a  third  should  he 
given  two  hours  after  it  After  the  third  dose,  the  symptoms  of 
aconite  poisoning  were  very  marked  The  forehead  was  cold  and 
eiaroray ;  he  complained  of  great  chiUiness,  though  the  body  under  the 
bedclothes  was  warm  and  perspiring  profusely ;  the  pulse  was  quickened 
and  irregular.  The  headache  and  puns  in  the  bowels  were  again 
present,  and  he  complained  of  tingling  sensations  in  the  arms  and  hand, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  as 
w^l  as  usual.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  laxger  quantities  than  ordinary 
were  required  to  produce  the  usual  effects ;  but  those  effects  were 
produced  actively  enough  when  a  certain  quantity  was  taken.  While 
the  tetanus  was  present,  he  took  the  same  doses  every  two  hours  for 
days  together,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  far  less  amount  must  have 
proved  Istal  bad  the  disease  not  been  present.  Still,  the  slowness  with 
which  the  aconite  acted  will  explain  why  so  much  more  was  borne  in 
this  case  than  in  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Paga 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  should  stress  be  laid  on  the  fact 
of  such  large  quantities  of  aconite  being  tolerated,  when,  as  is  so  well 
known,  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  taken  in  enormous  quantities 
without  effect  in  this  disease  f  But  have  we  not  really  been  seeking 
-from  opium  results  which  it  is  not  calcuUtted  to  effect  1  All  the  fore* 
going  remarks  apply  undoubtedly  to  opium  and  other  narcotics.  In 
most  cases  they  will  be  borne  to  an  extraordinary  extent  before  their 
eflbeta  are  manifested.  But  experience  has  proved  what  our  know- 
ledge of  the  aetion  of  opium  would  lead  to  us  to  expect,  that  but  little 
efl^  is  produced  by  it  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  disease.  If 
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the  opium  relieve  pain  and  induce  sleep,  it  tends  to  proloi^g  life  by 
taking  away  some  seoondary  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  therefore  in 
chronic  cases  has  no  doubt  often  saved  the  patient  by  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  system  until  the  disease  has  worn  itself  out.  In  no  instance, 
however,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  has  directiy 
arrested  the  muscular  spasm.  The  action  of  opium  and  that  of 
aconite  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  Opium  is  priQ^arily  a 
stimulant,  and  althoujKh  if  applied  directly  to  muscular  tissue  it  paia- 
lyses  it,  yet  its  effect  on  the  muscular  system,  when  ad^og 
through  general  absorption,  is  principally  the  result  of  oouia^  the 
exercise  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  being  more  or  less  removed.  Not 
unfrequently,  and  especially  from  morphia,  convulsions  are  present 
similar  to  those  of  tetanus.  Its  influence  is  exerted  on  the  brain 
especially,  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  spinal  cord.  But  the  primary  and 
peculiar  effect  of  aconite,  conium,  &c.,  is  muscuUu:  paralysis,  the 
brain  being  only  secondarily  affected,  the  influence  of  the  poison 
being  exerted  mainly  on  the  cord. 

As,  then,  all  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
cord  an  irritation  giving  rise  to  muscular  spasm,  the  pain  being  naerely 
a  consequence  of  it,  we  should  naturally  look  for  relief  to  those  agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  controls  the  reflex  muscular  actions,  not  to  those  which  act  <m 
the  brain  or  diminish  sensibility.  In  Mr.  Pagers  case,  we  have  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  the  muscular  spasm  was  controlled  by  the  aconite, 
and  inferentially  I  should  assume  that  the  same  must  have  been  the 
case  in  the  present  instance. 

In  the  following  case,  my  colleague,  Br.  Stewart,  employed  conium, 
which  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Ohristison  have  shown  to  act  like 
aconite,  primarily  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  form  used  was  the  extract 
prepared  by  Taylor.  Many  of  the  extracts  in  common  use  are,  as  is 
well  known,  nearly  inert.  • 

A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  Vth  August,  1858, 
with  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  tetanus,  and  with  permanent 
locked  jaw.  The  symptoms  had  set  in  eight  days  before.  On  the 
10th,  he  began  to  take  Taylor's  extract  of  conium,  and  continued 
its  use  in  five  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  and  afterwards  every  boor, 
until  the  26th.  During  this  period,  he  took  no  less  than  two  onnccs 
and  a  half  of  the  strongest  form  of  extract,  without  any  indication 
whatever  of  the  physiological  effect  of  conium,  but  with  simply  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  .tetanic  symptoms.  This  of  course  was  noi 
an  instance  of  the  poison  remaining  uoabsorbed  in  the  stomach  as 
has  been  seen  at  times  with  opium.  I  should  consider  that  here  the 
agency  of  the  conium  was  directed  towards  the  counteraction  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  that  hence  its  normal  effects  were  not  manifested. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  to  induce  those  who  have 
opportunity  to  give  a  full  and  complete  trial  to  aconite  and  other 
medicines  which  have  a  like  effect  on  the  nervous  system.    In  looking 
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over  the  records  of  cases  in  which  such  agents  have  been  given,  it 
appears  that  generally  the  ordinary  doses  luive  been  administered  at 
long  intervals.  It  has  been  by  some  assumed  that  because  no  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  them  when  so  employed,  that  therefore  no  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  them  at  all.  There  is  a  feeling^  too,  very 
prevalent,  that  though  cases  of  tetanus  sometimes  recover,  yet  that 
the  remedies  employed  have  little  to  do  with  8u<^  a  result  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  considering  the  disappointment  which  has  so  often 
fcdlowed  the  more  extended  use  of  medicines  which  at  first  seemed  to 
promise  favourably.  The  same  disappointment  will  perhaps  follow 
the  future  employment  of  aconite.  But  in  a  disease  so  terrible  and 
80  hopeless  as  tetanus,  any  encouragement,  however  slight,  will  be 
acceptable. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  which  allu- 
sion may  be  made.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  free  action  of 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  powerful  purgatives.  From 
cases  recently  reported,  indeed,  this  case  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
so  generally  the  rule  as  formerly.  My  own  belief  is  that  excepting 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  remove  any  matters  which  may  he  lodging  in 
the  bowels  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  no  benefit  attends  the  practice, 
and  that  often  harm  is  done  by  keeping  up  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  when  our  object  should  be  to  ensure  as  quiescent  a  state  of  the 
whole  system  as  possible.  In  a  case  under  my  care  last  year,  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  very  mild,  although  it  terminated  fatally  after 
nearly  a  month's  duration,  the  bowels  were  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
for  the  first  nine  days,  purgative  medicine  was  then  given,  and  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels  obtained,  but  the  general  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated, and  this  was  the  case  whenever  the  purgatives  were  used. 
Great  relief  is  found  from  the  use  of  enemata,  however,  especially 
those  with  turpentine.  In  the  present  case,  the  bowels  were  emptied 
by  this  means  two  or  three  times  only  during  sixteen  days. — British, 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurguxd  Remew,  April  1859,  p,  486. 


30. — Chorea  and  Rheumatism, — Many  physidans— amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Addison — believe  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  rheumatism  and  chorea,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  the 
former.  Clinical  experience  proves  this  to  be  true  in  very  many 
instances.  To  know  that  chorea  supervenes  upon  rheumatism  is 
important  as  a  guide  to  treatment.  We  can  call  to  mind  a  patient 
under  Dr.  Addison's  care  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  whose  history  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  rheumatism,  although  suspected,  could  not  be  posi- 
tively determined  She  was  apparently  dying  one  evening,  when  seen 
by  lir.  Bcudey  (then  medical  registrar  to  the  hospital),  but  the  next 
morning  he  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  ;  this  speedy  improvement 
having  occurred  under  the  use  of  sedative  doses  of  colciiicum,  ordered 
by  Dr.  Addison  the  day  before. 
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[We  should  imagiiie  thftt  no  fiiet  in  pathology  is  better  estebliflM 
Ijr  ezperienoe  than  the  oonndzion  between  rheamatiBm  and  chorea 
We  never  see  a  case  of  scate  chorea  withoatcarefhlly  examining  whe- 
ther there  be  a  rheomatie  history.  In  some  cases  there  may  be>  of  all 
qrnptoms,  only  one  leading  to  this  suspicion,  viz.,  urine  highly  loaded 
with  lithates ;  if  there  be  no  febrile  state  to  account  for  this  state  of 
nrme,  though  •  not  in  itself  aotaal  evidence,  it  is  in  most  cases  highly 
nesumptive  of  the  existence  of  the  rheumatic  state.  In  one  case  we 
have  seen  chorea  and  loaded  urine  the  only  symptoms  leading  to  the 
detection  of  acute  pericixditis.]— Zance^,  March  19, 1859,  p.  S88. 


31.— ON  COUP  DB  SOLEIL,  OR  HEAT  APOPLEXY. 
By  Jahes  Rakald  Mabtiv,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  suddenness  and  fatal  character  of  the  seizure,  leading  as  it 
so  frequently  does  to  the  speedy  death  of  men  previously  in  health, 
and  in  the  midst  of  active  employment^  necessarily  implies  a  defective 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  and  less  remarkable  symptoms  and  stages  of 
the  disease.  Bat  vertigo  and  headache,  with  sense  of  burning  in  the 
eyes,  a  full  and  frequent  pulse,  vomiting,  great  heat  of  skin,  and  a 
devouring  thirst,  oppressed  respiration,  swollen  face,  lividness,  sinking 
of  the  pulse,  clammy  sweat,  exhausted  nervous  energy,  faltering  of 
the  tonguCi  coma,  convulsion,  and  speedy  death, — ^tbese  constitute 
the  course  of  events  in  the  true  heat-apoplexy:  the  tale  is  soon  told. 

The  gorged,  apoplectic  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  of  the  brain,  is 
made  apparent  during  life,  by  the  oppressed  and  difficult  breathing 
the  lividness,  coma,  and  convulsion,  with  the  ^'curious  catching  at  the 
chest" — a  hesoin  de,  respirer — observed  by  various  of  our  surgeons. 
A  medical  officer,  a  survivor  from  two  attacks  of  heat-apoplexy,  has 
stated  to  me  that  his  greatest  distress  arose  from  constriction  and 
oppression  of  breathing.  Overpowered  by  these  feelings,  be  fell  fM 
his  horse,  but  did  not  altogether  lose  consciousness.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  sun-stroke  in  some  persons  produced  pulmonary  engorgement 
and  apoplexy,  and  in  others  the  cerebral  form  of  that  disease.  OtherSy 
again,  have  mentioned  pain  along  the  spine  as  occurring  wtih  intense 
head-ache,  apd  that  the  former  pain  proved  the  more  enduring  of  the 
two,  recurring  on  subsequent  occasions  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  while 
the  head  remained  free  from  pain  or  giddiness.  There  is  great  and 
peculiarly  intense  heat  of  the  epigastrium,  with  much  oppression  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulating  functions,  all  indicating  lesion  of  tha 
great  central  ganglia,  analogous  to  that  of  the  most  concentrated 
forms  of  remittent  fever;  in  fact,  when  the  seizures  are  of  the 
milder  nature,  the  case  proceeds  into  the  stage  of  fever.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  ardent  fsver  of  the  hot 
season  in  Ben^,  and  of  the  heat-apoplexy,  consist  principally  in  the 
more  defective  aSration  of  the  blood  in  the  last-named ;  in  the  cour 
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Mqnent  stagnation  and  iqwiling  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  bndn ; 
in  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  processes  which  lead  to  destmetion, 
attaching  to  the  disease.  In  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  heat- 
i^plezy,  the  morbid  changes  run  their  course  in  a  few  minutes 
apparently,  and  in  cases  of  less  fatal  tendency  in  a  few  hours ;  while- 
in  the  most  severe  forms  of  ardent  fever,  those  changes,  whether 
fiavoorable  or  otherwise,  are  much  longer  in  arriving  at  their  tormina-' 
ticMi.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  former  disease,  death  comes,  in  fact, 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  strangulation  or  of  suffocation. 

PoMo^c^^.—The  post-mortem  appearances  in  this  disease  vary* 
remarkably ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  show  that  out  of  several  casual- 
ties, the  causes  of  death  are  different,  the  inconstant  nature  of  the 
morbid  results  depending  on  the  constitution,  condition  of  the  blood, 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  solar  exposure,  the  amount  of 
fatigue,  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

Ia  all  the  recorded  instances  of  heat-apoplexy,  we  have  perceptibly 
presented  a  great,  and,  to  the  European,  a  noost  unnatural  elevation 
of  the  external  temperature,  a  proportional  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
and  a  consequmtly  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  at  each  inspiration  ; 
a  resulting  deterioration  or  venalized  condition  of  the  blood ;  a  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  functions,  with  augmented  animal  heat,  and  an 
impacted  skin.  Malaria  and  other  atmospheric  impurities,  with 
their  consequences,  are  occasional  accessories,  with  the  superaddition 
also  of  fatigue  and  its  results.  These  circumstances,  often  aot»ng  on 
a  system  previously  injured  by  improper  diet  and  other  intemperance, 
1^  disordered  or  diseased  visera,  and  defective  excretion,  will  go  far 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  this  suddenly  fatal  disease.  The 
condition  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  brain,  immediately  resulting  from 
the  Oxtremdy  rarefied  air  and  intense  solar  heat,  appears  to  be  one  of 
extreme  venalization  of  the  blood,  with  acute  congestion  at  first, 
proceeding  rapidly  to  a  passive  congestion  and  greater  depression  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  ener^es,  and  to  consequent  narcotism  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  brain. 

A  great  majority  of  the  favourable  cases  which  occur  during  a 
march  under  a  May  tropical  sun,  present  a  mixed  condition,  partaking 
oi  the  sun-stroke,  or  cerebral  syncope,  at  first  proceeding  rapidly  to 
congestive  apoplexy,  and  ending  in  feverish  reaction,  or  sun-fever; 
those  who  die  outiight  being  extinguished  by  the  shock  to  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs.  In  persons  who  are  seized  in  the  shade,  or  under 
cover,  again,  the  symptoms  generally  advance  with  diminished 
rapidity  comparatively,  the  patient  complaining  of  feverish  debility  in 
the  m(Hning,  and  being  found  in  a  state  of  stupor  in  the  afternoon. 
The  more  or  less  rapid  course  in  each  description  of  case  will  gener- 
ally determine  the  post-nKHrtem  results,  the  first-mentioned  cases, 
omg  to  the  extraordinary  force  and  quickness  of  the  shoc^,  and  of 
the  consequent  cerebral  syncope,  presenting  but  slight  traces  of  dij»- 
esse  witiiin.  the  cenbial  cavity,  hut  exhibiting  intense  pulmonary 
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•ngorgement,  ending  sometimes  in  palmomuy  apc^eiy;  wtiiie  in  the- 
lMt-n«med  cases  we  shall  find  the  vessels  of  the  don  mmfeer  gorged 
almost  to  banting,  and  the  Inngs  more  or  less  congested.  SometuMS 
we  shall  find  a  oopions  and  eztensiTe  seroos  eflfiuion  on  the  sorfuse 
and  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  while  in  many  of  the  ca8» 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Marcus  Hill,  and  mentioned  by  other  aatfaon, 
enormous  congestion  within  and  without  the  craniom  was  genoiily 
observed  after  death.  I  conceive  that  death  may  occur  in  one  of  tm 
wavs:  either  by  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  slagnant 
ana  venfUized  blood,  or  by  stagnation  of  the  drcolating  flnid  is  the 
heart  overpowering  its  action  by  engorgement,  or  extreme  diatentioiL 

TreatmerU, — ^If  the  subject  come  under  treatment  before  ths 
advent  of  extreme  vascular  oppression  and  nervous  ooUapae,  a  mode- 
nte  general  depletion,  or  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  esn, 
will  relieve  the  cerebral  and  thoracic  organs  overpewered  by  cengBB- 
tion,  give  time  and  place  to  the  influence  of  cold  applieatioiiB  to  tbc 
head,  and  to  the  derivative  effects  of  heat  applied  to  the  extremities, 
and  to  active  purging.  But  to  deplete  with  good  effect  reqniies  csie 
discrimination,  aided  by  a  calm  judgment.  It  is  a  moment  of  tenor 
to  the  lookers-on  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  must  be  d^iberat» 
and  firm.  All  the  unqualified,  exclusive,  and  absolute  argamento 
against  bloodletting  in  any  instance  of  this  most  formicbible  disesae 
(and  they  are  very  easy  to  adduce)  are  founded  only  on  its  ill-timed 
application,  or  misuse.  To  use  so  powerful  a  means  justly  leqniie^ 
all  the  mental  qualities  above-mentioned,  and  so  does  its  applieatio& 
to  remittent  fever,  dysentery,  and  hepatitis.  The  difference  is  maiidy 
a  question  of  time,  and  the  use  made  of  it.  At  the  same  time  that 
bloodletting  is  being  practised,  diffusible  stimuli,  with  ten  to  fifteen 
minim  doses  of  laudanum,  should  be  administered,  with  a  view  to* 
rouse  and  support  the  nervous  and  vascular  energies.  The  after- 
treatment  should,  in  all  essentials,  be  that  which  we  would  direct  to^ 
conduce  and  to  mature  convalescence  from  the  ardent  fever  of  tlie  hot 
season.  When  visceral  complications  arise^  they  are  of  course  to  be 
treated  on  general  principles. 

Oampet  urges  attention  to  the  habit  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  prescribing  early  and  free  depletion  in  such  subjects  only  ss- 
are  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  adding  a  cautious  regard  to  the  prse* 
tical  maxim,  that  Uoodletting  kills,  if  it  do  not  cure  thedis&tte; 
concluding  with  another  maxim  again,  that  for  great  ills  there  must 
be  great  remedies.  He  bled,  vomited,  and  purg^  freely,  at  the  very 
accession  of  the.  disease ;  and  his  measures  in  the  latter  stages  were 
prudently  measured  to  induce  convalescence.  Jk.  Dick  "  removed 
the  patients  under  the  shade  of  trees,  bleeding  them  freely  in  time, 
and  giving  them  water,  which  generally  cured  them ;  but  as  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  were  often  overloaded  with  bilious  and  putrid 
matters,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  in  the  evening  a  small  quantity, 
ef  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  saline  mixture,  which  answered  better 
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than  any  other  evacuant."  He  conclades  by  stating  that  though  the 
sufferers  seldom  required  any  other  medicines,  they  were  a  long  time 
thereafter  unfit  for  duty.  Dr.  Henderson's  already-recorded  fact  is 
here  worth  repeating.  Such  men  as  could  not  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
camp  by  nine,  a.m.,  *'  were  seen  to  drop  down  and  instantly  expire ; 
others  less  severely  attacked,  were  saved  by  a  timely  and  copious 
bleeding."  Just  so ;  the  first-named  were  death-struck,  but  the  cases 
which  were  of  a  curable  nature  obtained  relief  and  safety  in  the 
"  tinaely"  abstraction  of  blood.  When,  again,  in  the  practice  of  Drs. 
Henderson  and  Mouatt,  ''  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  or  kind  of  col- 
lapse,  occurred,  a  grain  of  opium  was  given  to  produce  reaction,  after 
the  occurrence  of  which  they  were  largely  bled  ;  and  with  these  pre- 
cautions, although  thirty  were  admitted  into  hospital  after  the  first 
march,  none  died."  The  same  observers  state  that  bleeding,  if  prac- 
tised largely  at  a  later  stage,  was  found  by  them  ^^  a  remedy  worse 
tlian  the  disease."  Dr.  Murray  sums  up  his  treatment  as  follows  : — 
Bloodletting,  gefnercH  and  local ;  cold  applications  to  the  head,  cathar' 
tica,  dygtersy  arUimoniah,  rest,  quiet,  counter-irritants,  cordials,  dark- 
ness, abstinence.  He  urges  that  no  personal  restraint  be  used,  that 
all  articles  of  clothing  capable  of  obstructing  circulation  be  removed, 
and  that  the  posture  be  such  as  to  favour  the  return  x)f  blood  from 
the  head. 

From  the  earliest  notices  by  our  Indian  surgeons,  and  by  M.  Oampet 
'in  French  Guiana,  or  nearly  a  century  ago,  as  well  as  from  the  recent 
observations  of  M.  Guyon  and  other  able  surgeons  of  the  French 
army  in  Algeria,  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  evident  that  our  active 
measures  of  cure,  to  have  a  favourable  prospect,  must  be  practisea  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  soldier  has  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  ;  and  the 
great  balance  of  testimony  speaks  to  the  fact,  that  when  thus  used, 
the  proportional  recoveries  have  been  considerable,  counting  only  such 
as  were  within  reach  of  cure.  But  we  must  remember  that  minutes 
are  here  of  vital  import.  It  is  to  the  disregard  of  this  fact,  and  to 
the  use  of  bloodletting  especially  after  the  time  for  it  has  passed 
away,  that  we  must  refer  the  differences  of  medical  opinion  on  this 
head.  The  opening  of  the  temporal  artery,  when  practised  at  the 
proper  time,  is  said  to  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  practitioners,  and  I  have  seen  this  operation  very  effica- 
cious in  India  in  the  febrile  stage  of  reaction  from  sun-stroke,  and  when 
the  brain  was  oppressed  by  congestion.  Mr.  Dempster's  experience 
accords  entirely  with  that  of  the  American  physicians.  Mr.  Scriven, 
of  Bengal,  an  able  officer,  and  no  friend  to  bloodletting,  says : — ^^  Six 
leeches  to  the  temples  often  give  marked  relief ;"  and  in  the  case  of  a 
seaman,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  by  him  on  two  separate  occasions. 

If  the  suitable  abstraction  of  blood,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  a 
foil  dose  of  calomel  with  antimony,  or  Dover's  powder,  an  active  pur- 
gative, a  free  ventilation,  cold  drinks,  darkness  of  the  apartment,  and 
Test,  be  employed  early,  and  whUe  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems 
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r«toio  soficieDt  tone,  we  shall,  as  in  Dr.  Henderson's  practioey  obiaiii 
A  large  amonnt  of  success.  But  if  the  same  means  be  pot  in  pfactiee 
later,  and  when  the  vessels  of  tbe  lungs  and  bnin  hair«  lost  their 
tODidty,  they  fail  of  relieving  tbe  oppressive  c(»ge8tion,  and  ao  &r 
from  making  a  favourable  impression,  they  tend  powerfully  to  the  con- 
trary result.  This  is  an  all-important  consideration  to  mark ;  it  is 
bere  as  in  remittent  fever ;  tbe  measures  which,  if  applied  earlj,  may 
•ave  life,  will,  if  misapplied,  as  surely  destroy  it. 

But  when  tbe  surgeon,  on  tbe  most  careful  balance  of  all  the  cir- 
eomftaneee  of  tbe  case,  sees  that  the  constitution  of  tbe  patient  is 
OD&vonrable,  or  that  tbe  time  for  active  measures  has  past^  then 
means  which  would,  in  tbe  first  and  earlier  stage  of  tbe  disease,  hafe 
been  but  adjuvant,  become  tbe  principal — ^indeed  tbe  sole  means. 
Heat  to  tbe  four  extremities,  sinapisms  of  tbe  epigastric  r^(«i,  and 
eold  affusion  to  tbe  bead  and  chest,  must  be  perseveringlj  applied, 
brisk  aloetic  and  aromatic  purgatives  being  at  tbe  same  time  fredy 
administered.  Tbe  capillary  circulation  being  stagnant  like  that  ojf 
tbe  great  internal  viscera,  frictions  all  over  the  body — such  as  sham- 
pooing— ^bave  proved  of  great  efficacy.  By  such  means,  persistently 
used,  cases  wearing  a  hopeless  aspect  will  sometimes,  turn  towards 
convalescence.  For  many  years,  both  in  tbe  French  and  Britisb 
armies,  tbe  course  bere  described  has  been  that  generally  pursued ; 
and  we  surely  have  not  now  to  learn  that,  when  tbe  patient  is  ansemie, 
or  when  tbe  circulation  has  ceased,  the  heart  being  filled  with  oof^ulS)* 
tbe  functions  of  the  brain  having  ceased,  we  are  not  to  bleed  the 
sufferers  ;  that  we  may  not  bleed  dead  men,  in  fact. 

I  am  here  anxious  to  state,  that  far  indeed  from  underrating  the 
value  of  cold  affusion,  there  may  be  danger  of  its  recommending 
itself,  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases,  acute  as  well  as  passive,  as  a 
chief  means  of  cure ;  and  this,  with  many  persons,  on  tbe  score  ii  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied :  any  one  can  do  it,  and  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  rely  upon  it ;  but  such  are  not  here  tbe  questions. 

Finallv,  a  reference  to  the  recorded  histories  of  this  disease  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  means  of  cure  have  long  been,  and  are^  wdl 
known  generally  ;  and  it  is  on  tbe  relative  value  of  each  remedy,  its 
time  and  place  of  use,  that  I  apprehend  any  real  difference  of  opinitn 
to  exist.  Tbe  treatment  of  beat-apoplexy  is,  indeed,  as  well  under- 
stood as  that  of  most  other  diseases ;  and  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  this  essay  has  been  to  suggest  tbe  relative  value  of  the  several  reme-> 
dial  means,  and  tbe  order  in  which  they  should  be  applied.  One 
thing  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  due  estimate  of  the  .results  of 
treatment — viz.,  that  we  confine  our  statistical  records  to  curable 
cases — to  cases  possible  of  cure ;  for  it  is  to  tbe  neglect  of  this  neoes* 
sary  separation  of  the  incurable  fh>m  the  curable  instances  that  a 
serious  statistical  error  has  arisen ;  just  as  tbe  neglect  to  determine 
the  proper  time  for  the  application  of  active  remedies  has  throws 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  determinate  cure. 
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A  notice  of  coafnle-soleil  would  be  wanting  in  interest  which 
should  not  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  most  able  and  ^characteristic 
account  of  his  personal  seizure  and  treatment  when  serving  in  Sindh : 
**  I  had  hardly  written  the  above  sentence  ten  days  ago  when  I  was 
tumbled  over  by  the  heat  with  apoplexy ;  forty-three  others  were 
struck,  all  Europeans,  and  all  died  within  three  hours  except  myself ! 
I  do  not  drink !  that  is  the  secret.  The  sun  had  no  ally  in  the  liquor 
amongst  my  brains.  Unable  to  walk,  I  flung  myself  on  a  table,  and 
luckily  one  of  my  sti^  came  in.  He  called  the  doctors ;  two  or 
three  with  me  in  a  twinkling ;  wet  towels  rolled  round  my  head ; 
feet  in  hot  water ;  bleeding,  and  two  men  rubbing  me.  I  was  so 
drowsy  as  to  be  angry  that  they  would  not  let  me  sleep.  Had  they 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  awake  me." 

PreveTUion. — Of  all  the  means  of  prevention  of  heat-apoplexy,  the 
avoidance  of  spirituous  liquors  and  of  excess  in  the  use  of  animal 
diet  must  take  the  lead.  In  the  language  used  by  the  great  general, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  he  gave  expression  to  a  physiological  foct,  the 
suggestion  of  his  own  acute  perc^tion.  The  sun  is  the  primary 
cause ;  the  spirit-ration  and  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirit  constitute  the 
chief  accessories.  I  believe  that  with  temperance  in  diet,  avoidauce 
Of  so  much  direct  solar  exposure  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  service,  attention  to  tent-covering  and  ventilation,  and 
to  head-dress  and  body-clothing,  British  soldiers  may  be  made  to 
march  well  under  the  hottest  sun  of  India. 

Sundry  of  the  French  surgeons  in  Algeria,  and  M.  Scoutetten  pre- 
eminent amongst  them,  urge  the  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  wearing  a  neck-cover  as  a  protection  of  peculiar  efficacy  against 
the  8un*s  rays,  deckuing  this  article  of  dress  to  be  as  indispensable  to 
the  soldier  who  may  have  to  serve  in  that  country  as  the  very  head- 
<{overing;  and  in  this  they  follow  the  instinctive  habit  of  ihe  natives 
of  hot  climates. 

On  the  subject  of  the  quality  and  arrangement  of  the  soldier's 
dress  when  serving  under  great  heats,  there  can  be  no  difference  or 
question.  The  head-dress  should  be  light,  of  slowly-conducting 
materials,  and  constructed  so  as  to  command  ventilation.  Dr.  Jeffrey's 
helmet  gives  protection  by  slow  radiation,  slow  conduction,  reflection, 
ventilation,  and  evaporation.  The  body- dress  should  be  of  cotton ; 
and  from  head  to  foot  everything  should  fit  loosely,  to  allow  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  respiration  and  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  so 
as  nowhere,  but  especially  about  the  neck,  to  p'ess  on  or  interrupt  the 
circulation  of  the  superficial  vessels.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the  army  surgeons  urge 
the  use  of  the  flannel  roller  to  protect  the  abdomen ;  and  a  complete 
dress  (diirt  and  drawers)  of  flannel,  to  wear  on  coming  in  from  the 
march  and  whilst  the  uniform  is  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  no  less 
requisite. 
Parades,  formalities,  the  majestic  English  march,  "Regulations," 
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and  appearances,  must  here  be  utterly  and  at  once  discarded ;  lor  it 
is  a  qnestion  of  life  and  death.  The  open,  disorderly-looking  order 
of  march,  however  slovenly  it  may  seem  to  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
must  here  be  used,  the  close  order  being  nothing  short  of  stifling  and 
sickening  the  men  *'by  Regulation."  While  on  the  march,  the  £ace  and 
hands  should  be  frequently  bathed ;  and  on  such  halts,  which  shoal  d 
bo  ordered  every  hour,  the  men  should  be  urged  to  refrain  from  drink- 
ing the  impure  waters  so  general  in  the  hot  season.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  ordinary  march  should  be  conducted  slowly, 
and  always  during  the  night,  when  the  service  will  admit  of  it — 
Lancet,  Jaih,  8,  and  15, 1859,  pp,  28, 52. 


32. — Dental  Neuralgia, — ^Aoetate  of  morphia  1^  grains,  acetic  acid  % 
drops,  and  eau-de-Cologne,  3ij.  M.  Balloy  states  that  a  littieof 
this  mixture  placed  in  the  ear  in  cotton,  on  the  ear  of  the  same  side 
as  that  in  which  the  dental  neuralgia  prevails,  is  of  remarkable  efficacy. 
— Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  Jan,  8, 1859,  p,  42. 


33. — On  Infrofmammary  Pain.  By  Holmbs  Coote,  Esq. — [On 
this  interesting  subject,  which  has  hitherto  been  called  neuralgia,  Mr. 
Ooote  says :] 

Doubtless,  this  pain  is  excited  by  more  causes  than  one  ;  and  I 
cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  exact  condition  during  its  persistence 
of  the  nerve-fibrils  or  of  the  vessels  which  surround  them.  But  I 
would  remark,  that  inframammary  pain  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  and 
oommonest  symptoms  of  incipient  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  I 
know  it  so  frequently  in  connexion  with  this  deformity,  that  I  should 
almost  insensibly  investigate  the  state  of  the  spine  upon  hearing  the 
complaint  of  pain  ;  and,  finally,  it  has  been  recognised  and  described 
in  this  point  of  view  since  the  days  of  Belpech,  and  for  all  I  know, 
anterior  even  to  him.  He  says  (Orthomarphie,  tom.  ii,  p.  10,  1828  : 
*' Another  interestiiig  remark,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
d  priorif  because  the  object  which  it  concerns,  can  teach  nothing  by 
induction,  is  relative  to  a  constant  pain,  somewhat  vague  in  its  seat, 
which  takes  place  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  pain  has 
no  known  cause ;  its  duration  is  usually  constant ;  but  its  intensify 
is  variable ;  its  periods  of  calm  and  of  exacerbation  have  nothing 
regular ;  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  in  the 
seat  of  pain  ;  nothing  quiets  it;  nothing  relieves  it.  It  is  acoom- 
panied  by  slow,  progressive,  and  inexplicable  deterioration  of  the 
general  health.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  something  grave  bat  qniie 
clandestine  ....  In  the  winter  of  1817, 1  was  consulted  by  a  young 
person,  aged  11,  of  pale  complexion  and  naturally  slight  frame,  who 
for  two  years  liad  been  suffering  from  pains,  often  co-existent,  in  the 
epigastrium  and  left  inframammary  region.    She  had  become  very 
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tbiii ;  her  sleep  was  often  disturbed  by  her  sufferiDg.  The  pain  was 
never  acute,  but  its  constancy  made  it  intolerable.  The  girl  had  lost 
her  gaiety  and  become  very  depressed,  but  respiration  was  good,  the 
functions  of  the  heart  free,  and  the  stomach  did  not  appear  the  source 
of  the  disorder." 

In  this  case  curvature  of  the  spine  was  recognised,  so  slight  that 
Delpech  was  obliged  to  mark  the  apices  of  the  spine  as  processes  with 
ink,  and  then  to  let  fall  a  delicate  plumb-line  in  order  to  demonstrate 
th6  deviation. 

The  greater  frequency  of  spinal  curvature  to  one  side  may  explain 
in  some  measure  the  obedience  of  inframammary  pain  to  a  similar  law : 
its  greater  frequency  in  the  dorsal  region  may  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  pain  in  the~8uperior  and  not  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
abdominal  walls  ;  and  if  there  be  any  connection  between  the  two, 
we  may  understand  why  it  does  not  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  mus- 
eular  system. — British  Med,  Jowmaly  Dec,  4>  1858,  j».  1017. 


34.— ON  MYALGIA,  OR  MUSCULAR  PAIN:  WITH  CASES. 

By  Dr.  Thoxas  Inman,  Liverpool. 

[The  present  article  may  be  considered  supplementary  to  that  at  page 
19  of  our  last  voluma  Dr.  Inman's  recent  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject gives  him  but  '^a  greater  idea  of  its  extent  and  bearing."  He 
says:] 

Before  recording  some  fresh  cases  illustrative  of  important  points, 
let  me  recapitulate  the  chief  phenomena  of  myalgic  or  muscular  pains. 
They  have  their  seat  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  muscles,  in  their  tendinous 
prolongations,  or  in  the  fibrous  aponeuroses.  The  continuous  stretch- 
ing of  any  white  fibrous  tissue,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  will  pro- 
duce a  similar  pain.  Fibrous  tissue  is  more  readily  stretched  in  the 
weak  than  in  the  strong ;  and  the  process  is  attended  with  greater 
pain.  The  pain  is  described  as  hot  and  aching,  and  is  commonly 
attended  with  cutaneous  soreness,  and  tenderness  on  slight  pressure. 
Whenever  the  pain  is  due  to  stretching,  it  is  relieved,  though  not 
absolutely  eured,  by  relaxation.  The  pain  is  independent  entirely  of 
the  course  of  nerves,  &c.,  and  is  not  materially  influenced  by  those 
constitutional  remedies  which  are  useful  in  neuralgia.  I  have  already 
leoorded  instances  in  which  myalgia  has  be^  mistaken  for  hysteria, 
neuralgia,  pleurisy,  puerperal  peritonitis,  disease  of  the  liver,  kidney, 
bladder,  or  uterus ;  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  my  being  able 
to  increase  this  list.  The  key  to  the  investigations  into  these  com- 
plaints is  to  consider  that,  as  double  work  in  a  man  of  ordinary 
strength  will  produce  myalgia,  so  ordinary  work  will  produce  a  similar 
efiect  in  those  whose  muscles  are  diminished  in  power  to  half  their 
norfluil  strength.    The  presence  of  muscular  pain,  therefore,  involves 
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either  excess  of  work  or  want  of  power :  where  neither  of  theee  oaoM 
are  in  operation,  others  most  be  soaght. 

In  giving  the  following  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  sulopt  the  eon- 
versational  style,  with  a  view  to  show  how  readily  a  diagnosis  may  ke 
formed. 

Case  1.  Gensral  Myalgia. — Mr.  H.,  aged  44,  a  man  of  almost  lio^ 
culean  proportions,  consulted  me  for  pains  in  the  breast,  side,  back, 
&c.,  for  '^swimming  in  the  head'',  and  liver-disease.  As  he  spoke,  he 
passed  his  hand  in  succession  over  all  the  large  muscles  of  the  tnmk, 
and  remarked  that  the  pains  never  lasted  beyond  ten  minates  in  any 
one  place,  and  that  sometimes  they  were  attended  with  swelling,  &e. 
After  myself  pointing  to  the  various  muscular  insertions,  &&,  and 
ascertaining  those  to  be  the  principal  seats  of  pain,  the  following  ooi- 
loquy  ensued: — ''  Of  what  business  are  you ?"  ''  In  the  beer  tcade." 
^'What  is  the  routine  of  your  day's  workf  "Going  out  for  orden^ 
collecting  money,  &c."  **Then  you've  no  hard  bodily  work  1"  "No* 
whatever."  As  it  was  now  clear  that  the  pains  were  not  caused  by 
extra  exertion,  it  was  evident  that  there  must  be  some  eause  fir 
excessive  debility.  "Do  you  drink  heavily  f  "No ;  a  few  glasses  d 
ale  a  day,  and  sometimes  brandy  and  water,  when  the  pain  is  very 
bad."  "Isyour  appetite  good f*  "I'll  eat  as  much  as  the  doeton 
will  let  me;  but  they  say  I  am  not  to  eat  much,  for  fear  of  apoplexy. 
I'm  often  giddy  when  I  turn  round  or  stoop ;  and  sometimes  fie 
fallen  down.  My  eyes,  too,  are  apt  to  get  very^bloodshot."  "Bat 
you  eat  enough  to  live  on  comfortably  1"  "Yes."  "Have  yon  lort 
any  blood  by  cupping,  bleeding,  or  piles  1"  "No."  "Are  you  mndi 
purged?"  "Aye,  that  I  am."  "How  much  f  "Often  six  times 
before  breakfast,  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  day !"  "  Whaf  s  all 
that  fori"  "Drs.  So-andrso  and  So-and-so  order  me  medicines  ftr 
liver-disease,  and  to  keep  off  apoplexy."  "I  suppose  you  feel  toy 
weak."  "Aye,  that  I  do;  I  was  so  done  up,  I  could  scarcely  get  i^ 
your  door-steps ;  sometimes  I  have  £urly  to  crawl  on  all  fours  np  sttfs 
to  bed !" 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  myalgic  pains  in  the  various  musdea 
of  the  trunk,  not  arising  from  over-exertion,  but  from  deficient  povir 
to  do  his  ordinary  work.  The  debility  was  due  to  the  pui^ng ;  tbo 
swimming  head  and  bloodshot  eyes  had  a  similar  origin.  The  pain  io 
the  side  had  not  an  hepatic  origin. 

The  indications  of  treatment  were  sufficiently  plain ;  and  steel,  ood 
oil,  generous  diet,  abstinence  from  aperients,  and  a  daily  rest,  cund 
tl>e  man  completely  in  ten  days  of  all  his  symptoms. 

Case  2.  Mr.  J.,  aged  66,  who  had  all  his  life  been  an  extraordina- 
rily healthy  and  powerful  man,  began  a  short  time  ago  to  suffer  firua 
complete  anorexia  and  occasional  vomiting.  He  continued,  howvvtr, 
to  go  down  to  business  as  nsual.  This  continued  for  about  six  weebi 
during  which  period  he  became  extremely  feeble.  He  now  b^jpan  to 
suffer  from  constipation,  and  allowed  the  bowels  to  remain  onopeDed 
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Ibr  three  days.    They  were  not  relaeved  without  great  abdominai 
atraining ;  and  on  the  same  day,  be  had  an  annsually  protracted  fit  of 
▼oiBiting.    The  day  following,  the  pam  in  the  abdomen  was  so  severe, 
thait  be  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  threatened  with  gont 
in  the  stomach.    The  vomiting  continued ;  and  the  pain,  at  first  dif- 
fdsed,  became  settled  in  two  localities,  and  was  so  intense,  as  almost 
to  make  him  faint  when  he  sneezed  or  coughed.    At  this  period,  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  him.    I  found  that  there  was  exquisite  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  pubis  at  the  insertion 
of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  linea  semilunaris.    The  pain  shot  down 
to  the  scrotum ;  and  the  testicles  were  forcibly  drawn  up  during  its 
eontinuanoe.    There  was  no  hernia,  nor  sign  of  organic  disease.    I 
explained  to  the  patient  the  real  nature  of  the  pain,  and  its  depend- 
ence on  a  strain  upon  the  tendons  greater  than  they  were  able  to 
hear.    I  recommended  the  local  use  of  a  solution  of  atropia,  and  com- 
fdete  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  champagne  to  relieve  the 
sickness.    These  means  were  successful ;  and  in  two  days  the  JMitient 
i^ain  contrived  to  get  to  business,  though  the  soreness  continued  for 
a  week.    In  this  instance,  the  tenderness  was  confined  to  as  small  a 
spot  as  it  is  in  pure  inframammary  pain. 

Case  3.  Mary  C,  aged  19,  a  slight  made  girl,  of  consumptive 
£aiiiily,  came  into  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  complaining  of 
severe  inframammary  pain.  On  requesting  her  to  place  her  finger  on 
the  part,  she  immediately  indicated  a  spot  apparently  corresponding 
to  the  upper  insertion  of  the  right  linea  semilunaris.  "  But  you 
have  pain  in  other  places  besides  that  ?"  I  inquired,  passing  my  hand 
ever  the  origins  and  insertions  of  the  trapezius,  pectoral,  external 
oblique,  and  the  extremities  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  She  had  or  bad 
had  pain  in  every  spot  I  touched.  '*  Now,  of  what  business  are  you  1" 
*^  A  milliner."  ^  What  are  your  hours  V*  '*  From  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing to  nine  at  night."  *♦  Do  you  work  on  Sunday  r  "No!"  "How 
are  you  on  Monday  1"  "  Always  better  V*  "  The  pain  goes  when 
you  lie  down  ?"  "  Yes,  always  ;  but  it  cornea  on  again  wheiMver  I 
turn  rotmd  in  bed,*'  '^  Tou  have  not  had  the  pain  long  1"  "  Two 
months."  "  But  you've  been  a  milliner  for  longer  than  that  1"  "  Tes." 
"  And  your  hours  have  been  always  the  same  ?"  "  Yes."  It  was 
dear,  therefore,  that  some  cause  for  debility  was  to  be  sought.  A  few 
inquiries  elicited  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  she  had  been 
suffering  excessively  from  leucorrhoea.  The  catamenial  function  was 
regular.  Best  in  bed,  tonics,  and  astringent  injections,  set  her  up 
again  in  about  three  weeks. 

A  prapos  of  this  case,  I  cannot  help  advertuig  to  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  0.  Ooote,  at  the  Harveian  Society  of  London,  and  reported  in  the 
*  British  Medical  Journal,'  June  19th,  1858,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  pain  in  question  is  a  pure  neuralgia.  It  is  in 
medical  science  a  matt^  for  regret  that  there  should  be  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  put  down  a  mysterious  pain  to  some  equally  mysterious 
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operations  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  pass  by  perfectly  adeqnite 
explanations,  because  they  are  so  simple.  Look,  for  example,  at  tbe 
following  explanations  by  Dr.  Ooote : — ''  True  inframammary  pain  is 
a  peripheral  neuralgia,  having  its  (probable)  origin  in  maloatritioa  d 
the  nerves  of  the  part.  This,  again,  results  from  disordered  drcnlt- 
tion,  affecting  the  left  inframammary  region  especially,  by  reason  (tf 
its  peculiar  anatomical  relations.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  vascolar 
derangement  consists  in  disordered  innervation  of  tbe  smaller  arfceiiis 
of  the  whole  body,  occasioning  irregular  spasms  and  dilatations  of  tbor 
walls — a  condition  which,  while  in  the  inframammary  region  it  ooor 
sions  neuralgia,  in  other  parts  gives  rise  to  chills  and  flushes,  to  pal- 
pitation, to  excessive  or  defective  secretion,  to  congestions,  hemoF- 
rhages,  and  fluxes  ;  while  an  analogous  state  of  the  motor  nerves  d 
the  alimentary  canal  produces  obstinate  constipatioD."  What  i 
"  darkening  of  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge"  is  here !  Hov 
much  more  simple  is  it  to  say  that  the  pain  depends  upon  a  prolonged 
•train  upon  the  tendinous  or  fibrous  portions  of  the  abdominal  pane- 
tes,  which  is  greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  according  to  tbe 
position  commonly  adopted  by  the  patient ;  that  it  is  relieved  by 
every  position  which  relaxes  the  strain,  and  vice  verad  ;  that  it  b 
attended  with  similar  pains  elsewhere  ;  and  further,  that  tbe  con^ 
pation,  flushes,  cramps,  palpitation,  &c.,  which  accompany  inframaD- 
mary  pain,  are  nothing  more  than  evidences  of  general  debility  affect- 
ing other  organs  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  muscular  system. 

The  main  question  between  neuralgia  and  myalgia  must  ever  be 
(until  at  least  the  new  word  becomes  domesticated  in  medicine^  Oaa 
stretching  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  produce  an  amount  of  pain  oooh 
parable  to  that  of  genuine  neuralgia  1  In  other  words,  Is  it  possible 
for  severe  suffering  to  have  other  than  a  purely  nervous  origin  %  Aoy 
one  who  wishes  to  answer  this  question  for  himself  should  straighten 
tbe  lower  extremities,  and  then  attempt  to  touch  the  ground  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers ;  noting  at  the  time  the  sensations  in  tbe 
popliteal  region.  If  he  wish  to  observe  a  similar  pain  in  woinap, 
let  him  note  the  intense  agony  complained  of  in  the  sacro-sciatie 
region  during  the  time  the  head  is  passing  through  the  peinf 
daring  parturition.  The  following  case  will  give  another  illustration 
of  the  same  fact. 

Coie  4.  Mary  J.,  aged  19,  of  consumptive  parentage,  came  into  tbe 
Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  with  all  the  symptoms  of  caries  of  tbe 
spine.  The  disease  was  in  its  early  stage,  however ;  and  there  was  no 
gibbosity.  There  was  no  local  pain,  nor  tenderness  on  pressure.  ^ 
the  case  proceeded,  the  patient  complained  of  gradually  increasing 
pain,  which  was  at  last  sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  her  sleeinng 
without  opiates.  The  part  affected  was  now  gibbous,  and  the  pain 
was  entirely  referred  to  the  spinous  processes ;  and  the  suffering  was 
due  solely  to  the  stretching  of  the  interspinous  and  other  liga- 
ments.   It  was  relieved  by  the  loGBd  use  of  belladonna  and  opiates, 
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bnl^  nothing  removed  it  entirely.    The  patient  is  still  under  obserra- 
tion. 

The  pain  from  varicose  veins  is  equally  due  to  the  unusual  stretch- 
ing of  their  white  fibrous  tissue. 

The  following  case   shows  another  phase  of  myalgia  of  equal 
interest  with  the  preceding. 

Com  5.  Jane  C,  aged  20,  was  admitted  into  the  Northern  Hospital 
^nrith  a  painful  tumour  in  the  side.     She  was  tail,  slim,  and  delicate- 
looking  ;  and  complained  of  pain  referred  to  the  right  inframammary 
region.    On  making  an  examination  of  the  abdomen,  a  swelling  with 
a  well  defined  margin  was  recognisable,  extending  from  the  ribs  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  right  side  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  this 
wiu  due  entirely  to  a  permanently  cramped  condition  of  the  external 
oblique.    She  had  pain  at  the  insertions  and  origins  of  all  the  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  muscles  and  in  the  gluteal  region  also.    A  few  . 
questions  elicited  that  she  was  the  servant  of  a  washerwoman,  and 
that  she  was  occupied  at  least  six  hours  daily  in  working  the  *'  dolly ;" 
that  she  bad  been  able  to  do  her  business  very  well  until  a  short  time 
back,  when  she  had  been  pulled  down  by  leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  indigestion.    Tonics,  rest,  and  anodyne  frictions  were 
prescribed  ;  and  the  woman  discharged  herself  as  cuied  in  ten  days. 
Two  years  afterwards  she  came  in  once  again  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  was  again  discharged  cured. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  explanation  of  this  class  of  pains, 
there  is  still  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  practitioners  to  regard 
them  as  hysterical,  and  to  associate  them  in  some  manner  or  other 
with  the  uterus,  or  the  excitable  disposition  so  constantly  attributed 
to  females.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  show  that  they  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  are  to  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  nerves. 

Ca»t  6.  Francisco  B.,  aged  35,  an  Italian  Swiss,  was  admitted  into 
the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  with  chronic  dysentery.  We  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  in  Australia  at  the  Gold  Diggings ;  that  he 
had  been  taken  with  his  present  disease  twelve  months  prior  to  his 
admission ;  and  that  he  had  never  left  his  bed  since.  He  was  carried 
on  board  ship,  and  thence  again  to  the  hospital.  On  admission,  he 
was  excessively  emaciated  and  weak.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
began  to  recover;  and  in  about  a  month  more  the  dysentery  was  quite 
cured,  and  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Up  to  this  time,  he  did  not 
complain  of  pain ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  dress  him- 
self, he  complained  of  severe  suffering  referred  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure.  This  continued  for  many 
bouiB  everyday,  and  always  drove  him  to  bed.  Nevertheless,  he 
gained  flesh  and  strength  daily.  Anodyne  frictions  relieved  him  to  a 
small  extent ;  but  some  weeks  elapsed  ere  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
walk  about  all  day  without  pain.  There  could  be  no  pretence  here 
that  the  pain  was  neuralgic  or  hysterical ;  it  was  clearly  due  to  the 
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UDOsiul  straia  thrown  apon  mqsdes  that  had  long  been  all  batinot; 
and  it  did  not  differ  in  the  smallest  degree  from  that  so  oomwa 
amongst  women. 

Ccue  7.  At  the  same  time  another  patient  in  the  same  ward  oon- 
plained  of  abdominal  pain,  which  he  referred  chiefly  to  the  hypochon- 
driac  regions  and  the  epigastrium.  In  describing  it,  the  man  fdaoed 
both  hands  on  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  inframammary  regkm  in 
the  female.  The  case  had  been  one  of  simple  fever,  of  coarse  implying 
great  debility ;  and  the  man  got  up  too  soon,  and  remaioed  up  too 
long.  He  was  instructed  accordingly,  and  soon  ceased  to  eomplais. 
Two  days  before  he  left,  however,  he  stated  that  the  soffering 
exceeded  anything  he  had  previously  had.  But  the  nurse  of  the  ward) 
who  is  now  very  ^miliar  with  the  nature  of  these  pains,  at  onoe  ex- 
plained this,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  out  of  doors,  and  thafc  fai 
told  them  he  had  been  having  a  "  hard  run"! 

The  next  is,  if  possible,  a  more  instructive  case ;  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  how  very  trifling  an  amount  of  exertion  is  enough  to  produtt 
these  pains  in  weakly  subjects. 

Ccue  8.  James  C,  aged  64,  was  admitted  into  the  Hi>spital  fiv 
simple  rheumatism,  under  the  care  of  my  colleague.  The  rheomstie 
pains  speedily  gave  way,  but  he  remained  in  the  house  to  regain  his 
strength.  In  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  he  came  under  ny 
notice.  When  I  saw  him  at  first,  he  was  in  bed,  had  an  un- 
healthy aspect,  and  totid  anorexia.  I  could  detect  no  oigs&ic 
disease.  By  and  by,  he  begui  to  sit  up,  and  to  oomfdaincf 
constant  abdominal  pain,  referring  it  chiefly  to  the  hypochondiiie 
region.  He  never  had  the  pain  when  lying  down  ;  it  was,  howew^ 
severe,  if  he  tried  to  turn  round  in  bed.-  It  was  clearly  myalgifi; 
and  was  treated  accordingly ;  nothing,  however,  did  him  any  ^o^ 
until  under  the  influence  of  steel  and  cod  oil,  the  appetite  improM 
and  his  natural  strength  augmented. 

I  find  that  these  pains  are  extremely  frequent  in  consumptifs 
cases,  and  in  those  who,  though  not  actually  phthisical  at  the  time, 
have  inherited  a  consumptive  diathesis.  In  them  the  right  shoulder 
is  the  most  common  seat  of  pain;  the  suffering  being  sometimei 
referred  to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  sometimes  totbe 
origin  of  the  pectoral,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  the  arm  has  beet 
put. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  young  and  delicate  mothers,  wfa» 
have  much  to  do  in  carrying  their  infants,  sufiering  from  this  affiBO* 
tion — especially  while  they  are  suckling ;  for  at  tl^t  period  they  lie 
doing  a  more  than  common  amount  of  work,  and  experiencing  a 
steady  reduction  of  power  to  do  it.  I  have  had  many  instancoB  of 
this  under  my  notice  lately,  of  which  the  following  is  a  good  exampla 

Caae  9.  Mrs.  T.,  aged  33,  of  delicate  complexion,  but  of  healthy 
family,  mother  of  five  chUdren  in  eight  years,  had  been  confinedaboat 
two  months,  when  she  began  to  suffer  severely  from  pain  under  the 
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right  clavicle  and  in  the  right  groin.    As  her  appearance  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  phthisis,  the  former 
was  considered  as  an  indication  of  that  complaint,  while  the  latter  was 
attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  ovary.    On  examining  her,  I  could 
not  detect  any  physical  signs  of  disease  of  the  lungs ;  but  her  appear- 
ance, and  the  description  she  gave  of  herself,  indicated  an  extreme 
amount  of  debility.    She  had  even  found  that  one  month's  nursing, 
daring  which  she  had  been  for  the  most  part  on  the  sofa>  was  too 
much  foe  her ;  and  after  this,  when  she  had  begun  to  fulfd  her  ordi- 
nary household  duties,  she  had  found  herself  quite  '^  done  up."    As 
she  could  afford  little  assistance,  she  had  the  care  of  the  baby  almost 
^cdusively,  and  nursed  it  upon  her  right  arm.    The  pain  was  not 
aeTere  in  the  morning  generally — the  parts  were  only  sore;  but 
towards  evening  she  was  unable  to  continue  her  nurtdng  without  great 
suffering.    The  pain  in  the  groin  was  always  worst  at  night,  and  was 
reproduced  by  turning  in  bed  and  lying  with  the  body  quite  horizon- 
tal.   Sometimes  she  had  a  *'  lump"  in  the  abdominal  walls.    In  this 
case  the  diagnosis  was  very  easy ;  it  was  clear  that  the  pectorals,  del-- 
toid,  and  trapezius  were  overworked  in  nursing  the  baby ;  that  the 
external  oblique  and  other  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
were  equally  tasked,  the  effect  of  the  fatigue  being  chiefly  felt  by 
Poupart's  ligament.    The  plan  of  treatment  was  equally  clear ;  less 
nursing,  full  diet,  tonic  medicine,  and  a  greater  amount  of  rest 

I  have,  in  previous  communications,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  common  to  find  that  both  insertions  of  the  muscles  suffer 
equally.  That  it  is  really  so,  farther  experience  proves,  though  it 
affords  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  reason  why.  Thus,  from 
excessive  cough,  one  patient  refers  the  pain  to  the  origin,  another  to 
tbe  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor ;  one  sempstress 
refers  all  her  pain  to  the  occipital,  another  to  the  spinal,  another  to  the 
scapulo-clavicular  attachment  of  the  trapezius.  One  refers  her  pain  to 
tbe  inframammary,  another  to  tbe  inguinal,  and  another  to  the  semilu- 
nar attachment  of  the  external  oblique.  One  refers  her  suffering  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  pubic,  and  another  to  the  epigastric  attach- 
ment of  the  rectus ;  while  others  refer  their  complaints  equally  to  all 
these  spots  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  Another  curious  fact,  of 
which  I  have  more  recently  convinced  myself,  is,  that  the  myalgic  pain 
produced  by  prolonged  stretching  of  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres  will 
oceasionally  jmss  away  without  there  being  the  sm^lest  relaxation  of 
tiie  tension.  We  are  net  in  a  position  to  explain  this,  nor  can  we 
expect  to  do  so  udtil  we  have  some  satisfactory  information  upon  what 
muscular  '*  stiffness"  and  soreness  depends.  Experience  tells  us  that 
a  horse  will  often  be  lame  and  halting  untU  he ''  warms  to  his  work," 
and  that  many  a  pedestrian,  who  is  sore  and  stiff  at  starting,  becomes 
comfortable  at  the  end  of  his  first  hour.  Reason,  therefore,  would  sug- 
gost  that  a  good  deal  of  the  suffering  arising  from  prolonged  stretching 
might  arise  from  deficiencrf  of  circulation  in  the  part — a  o<H)clusion 
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strengthened  by  the  facts  that  stretching  a  part  must  diminish  tin 
calibre  of  all  its  longitudinal  tube»--And  that  warmth  will  reliew 
myalgia  quite  as  efifectually  as  exercise.  But  until  we  have  more  defi- 
nite grounds  to  go  upon,  it  will  be  judicious  to  avoid  theoretical  ezp!*-' 
nations,  and  I  therefore  content  myscJf  with  giving  the  foregoing  f« 
as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

[We  think  Dr.  Inman  carries  his  views  rather  too  far.  He  seems 
wishful  to  explain  all  these  (what  we  have  hitherto  considered  to  be) 
neuralgic  pains  as  muscular.  Many  of  them  may  be  so,  but  is  the 
pain  muscular  when  it  attacks  the  course  of  the  frontal  or  temponl 
nerve — ^the  intercostal  nerves  just  under  the  particular  rib  affected— 
the  different  parts  of  the  face  or  teeth — the  surface  of  the  sternum— 
the  various  parts  of  the  scalp— the  covering  of  joints  in  hysterical 
women,  who  undergo  no  exertion  whatever — ^the  peculiar  aching  and 
tenderness  of  the  spine  when  no  exertion  or  strain  whatever  will 
account  for  the  pain,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes 
relieved  by  proper  exercise?  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  all  thtt 
Dr.  Inman  says,  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  attention  soi 
examination.  The  remedies  which  he  has  found  serviceable  in  his 
cases  would  also  be  serviceable  in  nervous  and  hysterical  pains  attad- 
ing  the  fibrous  structure  of  nerves.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  M 
many  of  these  pains  are  in  the  muscles,  not  so  generally  from  stnu's 
or  overwork  of  them,  but  from  their  nervous  structure,  or  |terhaps  from 
the  fibrous  aponeurotic  coat.  We  may  have  neuralgia  of  a  mnsde  tf 
well  as  of  a  nerve  itself ;  we  may  have  gout  of  the  fibrous  covering 
of  both  nerves  and  muscles ;  we  may  have  neuralgia  of  bones  and 
joints  also — all  of  them  with  a  general  similarity.  It  is  more  thtn 
probable  that  many  of  these  pains  may  be  nothing  more  than  goat, 
which  we  know  is  fond  of  attacking  fibrous  coverings,  not  only  of 
joints,  but  of  muscles  and  nerves,  giving  rise  to  various  degrees  of 
pain  according  to  the  quantity  of  nervous  matter  included  in  this  kind 
of  packing-case.] — British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  16, 1869,  p.  866. 


36.— ON  HYSTERICAL  MUSCULAR  HYPERJSSTHESIA. 

By  M.  Briquet. 

Under  the  term  hyperaesthesia,  or  increased  sensibility,  Biay  be  com- 
prised various  conditions  formerly  designated  lis  pains,  neuroses,  neu- 
ralgias, or  nervous  phenomena.  Writers  upon  hysteria  have  paaaed  very 
lightly  over  the  condition,  idthough  it  is  so  constant  an  accompaniment 
of  the  disease,  that  there  is  not  a  woman  subject  to  hysteria  that  doei 
not  manifest  it  in  one  or  more  parts.  In  the  present  article  M.  Briquet 
confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  hyperaisthesia  as  it  affeds  tki 
muscles^  this  being  its  form  which  has  excited  least  attention,  it  ii, 
however,  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  the  ignorance  that  has  pre* 
vailed  concerning  it  has  given  rise  to  numerous  and  disaatroas  enots 
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in  dii^^nosis.  It  may  excite  surprise  to  learn  that  this  b3rper8Mthe8ia  not 
only  oonstitntes  a  means  of  recognising  the  nature  of  hysteria,  bat  a 
positive  criterion  in  the  decision  in  doublfal  cases. 

The  muscular  system  must,  indeed,  be  naturally  expected  to  play  a 
great  part  in  hysteria,  for  the  voluntary  muscles  are  a  common  theatre 
for  its  manifestation,  whether  in  the  form  of  convulsive  paroxysms, 
paralysis  or  debility,  anaesthesia,  or  hypersBsthesia.    The  pains  felt  in 
tbe  walls  of  the  splanchnic  cavities  are  of  such  common  occurrence  in 
hysteria  ^that  no  observers  have  omitted  to  notice  them,  although 
failing  to  recognise  their  true  seat.    They  have  been  usually  desig- 
nated "  nervous  pains"  without  farther  explanation ;  and  even  the 
few  authors  who  have  recognised  them  as  muscular  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  part  that  hypersesthesia  of  muscles  pUys  in  hysteria. 
Yet  from  among  400  hysteriod  women  examined  on  this  point  there 
were  not  more  than  20  who  did  not  exhibit  such  muscular  pain.  Thia 
hypersesthesia  is  so  easily  recognised  by  the  following  signs  that  it  is 
surprising  it  has  not  been  sooner  appreciated : — 1.  The  pain  is  always 
located  in  places  occupied  by  the  neshy  portions  of  muscles.    2.  Aa 
the  superficial  muscles  are  those  usually  affected,  it  is  felt  immediately 
beneath  the  skin.    3.  Slight  pressure  or  scratching  with  the  end  of 
the  finger  over  the  muscle  induces  or  aggravates  the  pain.    4.  The 
pain  thus  induced  is  very  severe,  causing  cries  or  contortions  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  even  a  hysterical  paroxysm.    5.  Movement, 
and  especially  distension  of  the  fibres  of  these  muscles,  produces  or 
exasperates  the  pain,  while  rest  abates  or  relieves  it.    6.  Feeble 
electrical  currents,  which  scarcely  produce  a  disagreeable  sensation 
when  trai^rsing  the  length  of  a  muscle  in  a  normal  condition,  induce 
an  amount  of  pain  difficult  to  bear  while  traversing  the  hypenesthetic* 
muscle,  and  become  quite  intolerable  when  they  are  rendered  a  little 
stronger.    7.  Under  the  influence  of  Faradisation  non-inflammatory 
muscular  pains,  such  as  rheumatoid,  those  of  lead  colic,  and  especially 
those  arising  from  hypersesthesia  of  muscles,  are  rapidly  dispelled* 
This  hypersesthesia,  which  may  be  termed  hysterical  myicHgia,  does 
not  affect  all  muscles  idike,  the  superficial  muscles,  and  especially 
those  of  the  trunk,  being  most  liable  to  it.    In  tbe  trunk  itself  it  has 
its  places  of  preference,  observed  with  so  much  constancy  and  regularity 
as  to  serve  for  one  of  the  signs  of  hysteria.    The  following  are  its 
'various  seats. 

1.  Cephalalgia, — When  the  hypersesthesia  affects  the  muscles  of 
the  beau  it  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  cephalalgia.  So  com- 
mon is  it  in  hysterical  patients,  that  among  366  of  these  it  prevailed 
liabitaaUy,  or  very  frequently,  in  300,  affecting  especially  the  frontal 
and  temporal  regions  of  the  head,  and  in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  having  its  seat  in  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  mnsdes.  It  is  fre- 
quently pulsatile,  and  at  other  times  lancinating,  continuing  even 
during  rest  in  bed,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  chlorotic  headache, 
wshicb  is  hardly.felt  except  during  motion. 
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2.  BpiffOdralffia.'^UypemdBtheuA  of  the  mufides  of  the  epigBfane 
legion  p^ys  a  far  more  important  part  than  .lias  been  snspedbed.   H 
frequently  occurs,  having  been  noted  in  317  ont  of  358  bysteiiail 
sabjectsL    In  130  of  these  there  was  no  accompanying  derangemmt 
of  the  digestive  functions,  while  in  187  such  distorbanoe  existed.    Is 
answer  to  the  question,  why  there  should  be  so  constant^  pain  ia 
parts  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  moral  emotions  of  tiw 
patient,  it  may  be  observed :— (1.)  Epigastralgia  may  be  met  witk 
in  the  childhood  of  girls  who  are  subject  to  ill-treatment,  or  who  have 
a  hereditary  [M^sposition  to  hysteria,  and  in  such  it  becomes  ano- 
oiated  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  disposition  to 
migraine.    (2.)  In  others  it  appears  either  at  the  period  of  the  eBtak- 
lishment  of  the  menses,  or  later,  during  difficult  menstruation.     (3.)  Li 
a  certain  number  of  cases  it  arises  amid  the  disturbances  produoed  try 
dilorosis.    (4)  In  a  few  cases  it  arises  during  the  evolution  of  the 
hysteria,  without  the  aid  of  any  special  cause.    The  aboTe-named 
drcnrastanoes  explain  the  origin  of  one  half  the  cases  of  epigasteaigis. 
and  the  other  hiJf  is  due  to  the  two  following  ordw  of  causes.     (&) 
The  hysterioil  paroxysms.    These  are  usually  preceded  and  aoooin- 
panied  by  a  feeling  of  compression,  distension,  or  tearing  of  the  e|H' 
gastric  region ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fit  is  over  tbs 
patient  often  complains  of  epigastric  pains.    In  proportion  to  the 
repetition  of  the  paroxysms  does  the  epigastralgia  become  establishei 
(6.)  Depressing  moral  emotions.    These  when  at  all  intense  prodnoa 
painful  constriction  of  the  epigastrium.    To  sum  up :  this  hyperss- 
l^esia  is  due  to  two  orders  of  physiological  causes,  the  direct  ioflaenoe 
of  the  nervous  centres  on  the  muscles,  and  the  reaction  of  the  dis- 
ordered stomach  on  the  same  musdes. 

Epigastralgia  especially  extends  towards  the  left  side,  mounting  up 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  rarely  descending  below  tfae 
umbilicus.  The  pain  is  severe  and  continuous,  and  exasperated  by 
emotion,  the  hysterical  fit,  progression,  or  compression.  The  attitude 
is  constrained,  and  sometimes  the  respiration  is  influenced,  bat  the 
process  of  digestion  does  not  aggravate  the  suffering.  The  ignoranos 
tiiat  prevails  as  to  the  seat  of  epigastralgia  has  led  to  most  serious 
errors  in  medical  practice — these  muscular  pains  having  sometimfls 
been  thought  to  be  localised  in  the  solar  plexus,  and  at  others  in  the 
stomach  ;  and,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  day,  have  been  treated 
as  neuroses,  gastralgia,  or  gastritis.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in 
somewhat  less  than  half  ^  the  persons  suffering  from  pains  in  tba 
epigastrium  the  pain  is  only  muscular,  it  is  evident  that  that  number 
bias  been  treated  for  a  gastralgia  that  had  no  existence.  Moreover, 
in  patients  suffering  simultaneously  from  epigastralgia  and  denmge- 
ment  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  former  may  exist  indqiendei^ 
of  the  latter,  and  be  easily  rdieved  by  means  addressed  specially  to 
it ;  and  yet  the  stomach  has  been  needlessly  tormented  by  treatment 
that  should  have  been  directed  to  the  musdes.    It  is  not  meant  to  be 
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said  tbat  the  stomach  itself  may  not  be  the  seat  of  severe  suflforing, 

such  as  pyrosis,  tearing  pain,  or  dktension,  from  indigestion ;  but  such 

pains  are  intermittent  and  temporary,  and  shoold  not  be  confounded 

vith  the  continuous  pains  of  the  epigastric  muscles.    The  writers  on 

gastralgia  never  allude  to  this  muscular  pain ;  and  as  amidst  the 

aathor's  358  cases  of  hysteria,  there  were  not  above  10  in  which  gas- 

tralgia  existed  unaccompanied  with  epigastralgia,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 

often  the  stomach  has  been  rendered  responsible  for  ills  that  did  not 

attach  to  it.    Hysterical  epigastralgia  may  continue  as  long  as  the 

hysteria  itselfi  and  persist  to  a  very  advanced  age.    When  it  prevails 

with  intensity,  the  constant  pain  wears  out  the  patient,  and  renders 

all  movement  insupportable.  She  becomes  melancholic  and  emaciated, 

and  presents  all  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age.    Fortunately, 

nothing  is  easier  than  the  relief  of  the  affection  when  appropriate 

means  are  resorted  to. 

3.  Bmhialgia, — Hypersesthesia  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  back 
has  been  long  recognised ;  and  so  common  is  it  indeed  in  hysterical 
patients,  that  M.  Briquet  found  it  absent  in  only  5  out  of  311  cases. 
According  to  the  details  he  gives,  it  is  found  6^  times  more  frequently 
at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  is  5  times  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  spinal  column.  It 
occupies  in  general  a  space  corresponding  to  about  4  oir  6  vertebrae. 
It  nsually  appears  subsequently  to  the  epigastralgia,  and  may  exist 
in  various  degrees,  from  a  jnere  uneasiness,  scarcely  perceptible,  unless 
pressure  be  imide  at  the  side  of  the  spine,  to  the  severest  suffering,  and 
consequent  disturbance  of  important  functions.  When  intense  it 
becomes  very  fixed,  and  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  most  diffi- 
cult to  remove,  the  pain  recurring  from  the  slightest  cause.  Its  diag- 
nosis is  easy  by  means  of  pressure  made  on  the  muscles  at  the  side  of 
the  spine,  and  by  observing  its  usual  connexion  with  epigastralgia  and 
other  symptoms  of  hysteria.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  its  presence 
has  frequently  given  rise  to  the  most  serious  errors,  and  a  frequent 
one  among  these  has  been  the  mistaking  it^for  an  early  sign  of  phthi- 
sis. What  authors  have  described  as  tabes  dorsalis  has  often  been  but 
this  rachialgia  reacting  on  the  viscera  and  vitally  affecting  nutrition. 
But  the  most  serious  of  all  these  errors  is  the  mistaking  it  for  disease 
of  the  spine,  an  error  M.  Briquet  believes  to  be  even  more  common 
than  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  represented  it  to  be. 

4.  PUwralgia. — Pains  at  the  side  of  the  thorax  are  so  common  tlm* 
they  have  been  noticed  by  almost  all  observers,  but  they  have  always 
been  considered  as  neuralgia  In  hysteria  they  are  very  commofeu 
having  been  found  by  M.  Briquet  in  223  of  300  patients  in  whom 
they  were  sought  for.  The  seat  is  rather  fixed,  extending  usually  as  a 
semicircle  corresponding  to  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  or  even  the  8th  ribs, 
sometimes  following  then:  direction,  and  at  others  being  still  more 
oblique. « It  is  6  or  7  times  more  frequent  on  the  left  side  ;  and  M. 
Briquet  found  it  bi-lateral  in  only  19  of  his  cases.    It  usually  oomet 
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on  tifluBqimiUy  to  tbe  bypenmttofte  ibsl  have  bem  mentioMir 
fonDiDg  bat  an  extension  of  tbem.  Hysteneal  pleanlgia  cm  enlf  k 
oonfbiindedwith  pleorodyniAyOrtiiepunofpleariBy;  and  HMfiM 
to  be  ftwve  of  the  poanbility  of  the  fonner  t!ai  the  imiiaI  eo-eodrtoMk 
epiag^Mtnlgia  and  raohialgia  to  proTeot  any  error.  It  is  naoie  eaa^ 
eonfoanded  with  intereoetol  neuralgia,  by  whidi  nsore  mtanj'cmni 
hyeterical  pleundgia  have  been  erroneously  indicated.  The  dis^Mlioi 
is  established  between  these  as  follows :  (1.)  Uysterisal  hjpemtMi 
does  not  follow  the  dhrection  of  the  nerves  «id  their  bnincheB,  asi 
inrariably  is  found  at  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs,  wli9e  the  aeeoB- 
pAnying  rachialgia  and  epigastralgift  we  situated  above  the  poisk 
they  would  be  observed  at,  if  dependent  upon  neuralgia.  (2.)  Tte 
pain  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  neuralgia,  being  excited  at«9 
point  that  is  compressed,  without  radiaiting  along  tibe  CDmse  ef  tki 
nervous  tracts.  (3.)  Neuralgia  setting  out  either  from  its  pMHttf 
origin  or  termination,  soon  extends  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  stfaeted 
nerve.  Hysterical  plenralgia  only  shows  itself  aftctt*  epigastrslgi^ 
and  then  rachialgia,  have  fuready  long  existed.  PleunUgia  muSs 
constitutes  only  a  more  or  less  considerable  inocmvietiieiiee,  sal 
however  long  it  may  persist  is  at  last  dissipated  witlumt  havisl 
induced  phlegoiasia  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax. 

6.  Omicd^^^^The  hypetnsthesia  is eotermed  i^en  it  tee Hsieil 
in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  pains  produced  ha^e  long  ^xm 
known  to  authors,  but  have  usually  been  attributed  to  leeionssf  IM 
sym^Mthetic  dystem.  (Fhe  author  met  with  it  in  196  of  400  mm^ 
bysterilL  In  42  it  affected  both  sides,  in  7i(  the  left  side  alone,  and  ii 
34  the  right  side.  The  pain  usually  engages  a  considerstble  poith^ 
of  the  muscles  affectsd,  'uid  is  cctatinnous  while  in  the  erect  postM^ 
being  mnch  increased  by  movement  and  pressure,  snd  rdieved^ 
lying  down.  In  many  instanoas  this  'affection  has  be^  mi^aken  Ht 
painfol  aiections  of  the  ovary,  and  it  is  such  mistake  that  has  givB^ 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  ovaritis  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  or 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  The  superficial  character  of  the  psift 
ought  to  prevent  this  error  being  committed ;  and  if  we  first  rehen 
the  mere  muscular  pain,  we  can  then  press  over  the  ovary  witboot 
inconvenience.  The  duration  of  this  hypersBsthesia  is  veiy  variably 
the  amount  of  exertion  or  repose  taken  by  the  patient,  and  the  eov' 
dition  of  the  genital  organs,  much  influencing  this.  The  patientssie 
often  much  dtetressed  by  the  pain,  fearing  it  to  be  indicative  el  ute- 
rine disease. 

6.'  Tkoraeal^ — ^Among  the  400  cases  only  27  com]^ned  of  piii 
at  the  anterior  part  of  tjie  thorax.  In  12  of  these  it  occupied  only 
the  left,  and  in  2  the  right  side ;  while  in  13  all  the  antarior  porlioi 
of  the  chest  was  afbcted.  This  form  of  hyperadsthesia  is  usually  cm 
of  the  last  that  appears ;  and  its  rarity  is  probably  due  to  the  siigM 
part  which  the  p<»tonJ  nrasoles  (wherein  it  is  seated)  take  in  tbe 
expression  of  depressing  emotions.    It  is  Dot  ve!*y  pers|s(tent)  as^ 
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haneAj  di^rtw  respiniitaoii ;  hot  gives  cause  to  nach  anzietgr  from  the 
^tietits'  fearing  that  they  are  the  sabjects  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
its  independenoe  «if  nenra^a  my  be  judged  of  by  the  (a/^  that  «f 
idO  hysterical  patients  with  laoMalgia  at  the  ievd  of  the  first  six 
IkMrval  Tertebm,  only  27  complained  of  pain  at  the  anterior  part  of 
tiio  -trliorax. 

7.  MdytAgm  (from  MsXo^i  a  limb)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  byper- 
sestbesia  of  the  strperficial,  and  perhaps  the  deep-seated  muscles  <rf  the 
extremHiies.     The  existence  of  sach  pain  in  hysterical  women  has 
only  been  noticed  by  authors  in  a  vague  manner.     Among  the  400 
oases  only  58  examples  occurred,  both  upper  and  lower  extremfties 
being  affected  in  13  of  these,  the  npp«r  alone  in  21,  and  the  lewer 
alone  in  24.    It  varies  in  degree  from  a  mere  disagreeable  sensation 
to  severe  suffering,  destroying  idl  repose,  and  |^ng  rise  to  fever.    In 
i^ite  of  the  most  unfavourable  appearances,  however,  it  disappears 
sooner  or  later,  eilAier  spontaneously  or  under  the  infiuence  of  treat- 
ment.   It  cannot  often  be  confounded  with  nenral]|^,  seeing  that  in 
two^hirds  of  the  cases  the  locality  of  the  pains  does  not  correspond 
With  tiM(t  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  diert;rfbnted  to  the  m^tsclea 
Affected ;  while  from  the  pains  arising  from  affeotioBs  of  tfhe  nervous 
centres  it  may  be  distinguished  by  ite  aggravation  through  pressure. 
The  «Bi3tinetion  from  rheumatic  myosalgia  is  more  difficult.    Ct  must 
he 'drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  pain  and  the  concomitant  circunn 
tftanoes.    The  pain  in  hypersesthesm  is  usually  excessively  intense,  the 
lightest -contact  causing  very  sevwe  suffering,  while  rheumatic  pain  is 
much  less  increased  by  pressure,  and  this  requires  to  he  firmer.    The 
hysterical  -pain  is  manifested  in  women  ^v1h>  have  already  presented 
other  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  almost  always  coincides  with  other 
myosalgias.    The  emotions  exert  great  influence  upon  it.    Rheumatic 
pain  usually  appears  in  women  who  have  already  suffered  from  muscu- 
lar riieuuiatism,  and  is  less  exasperated  under  the  influence  of  emo- 
tion.   The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  would  be  increased  if  the  patient 
were  both  hysterical  and  rheumatic ;  but  then  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means  which  usually  succeed  in  the  hysterical  myosalgia,  would  suffice 
t&  determine  the  rheumatic  character  of  the  affection. 

Two  points  still  remain  in  respect  to  melyalgia.  (I.)  Does  it 
^se  from  inflammatory  action,  or  from  mere  perversion  of  sensi- 
Mty  ?  The  question  is  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  hysterical  hyper- 
SBBthesia  adso  affects  the  muscles  of  the  splanchnic  viscera,  0ving  rise 
to  accidents,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  the  subject  <^  dispute, 
^nd  which  may  be  more  easily  determined  by  observations  of  muscles 
<iK>re  superficially  placed.  There  is  none  of  the  tension,  pulsation,  or 
beat  observed  in  inflammatory  pain,  and  this  hysterical  pain  may  reach 
*a  incomparable  intensity.  It  is  sudden  in  its  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance, obstinately  tenacious  in  some  oases,  while  in  others  it  is 
instabiHty  itself;  and  it  is  under  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  \A 

■MralemctioD.     It  is  do  wise  idfloenced  by  antiphlogistic  remediea. 
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only  yieUb  oipricioiiily  to  narootics,  and  can  luaally  only  be  rdicmi 
by  apedal  meaas  that  have  no  effect  upon  iDfiammation.  (2.)  Is  tUi 
pain  a  neoialgia?  This  at  first  is  a  natiml  supposition,  bat  it  ■ 
unfounded.  Tnie  neuralgias,  eompwting  themselves  exactly  it^ 
the  udns  of  nenrous  trunl^,  are,  in  &ct»  very  rare  in  hysteria :  aii 
besides,  numerous  other  points  distinguishing  these  from  myonlgiiii 
it  is  to  be  obserted  that  pain  is  felt  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerfcoi 
trunk ;  but  not  in  the  intermediate  portion,  while  in  hyperttrtbettof 
a  muscle  the  pain  is  felt  along  the  entire  course  of  the  part  affMtei 
In  hysteria  pain  is  only  felt  at  the  part  compressed,  while  in  neanlga 
it  is  induced  by  pressure  on  certain  points,  and  then  irradiates  aloiV 
the  course  of  the  ner?e  affected.  But  the  best  test  is  the  effect « 
treatment,  for  while  the  hysterical  hyperaesthesia  is  easily  remonii^ 
none  can  be  more  obstinate  and  tenacious  than  the  neuralgia 

Hyst-erical  myosalgia,  in  some  of  the  various  forms  that  have  bos 
noticed,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  » 
it  is  very  rarely  absent  it  may  itself  be  set  down  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  Whenever  we  observe  very  acute  pain  induced  bf 
simple  pressure  of  the  finger  in  a  part  of  the  body  exhibitiDgo» 
traces  of  inflammation,  we  may  from  this  sign  alone  diagnose  tb» 
presence  of  hysteria  with  certainty.  Whenever  we  are  in  doubt  is 
ill-determined  cases,  we  have  only  to  gently  rub  with  the  end  of  tin 
finger  the  upper  end  of  the  recti  muscles  to  become  convineei 
Observation  has  proved  that  it  is  rare  not  to  find  hysterical  hjfei» 
thesia,  either  at  the  epigastric  region,  high  up  on  the  back,  or  k>f 
down  on  the  left  side,  and,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases,  in  "1 
three  situations  at  once ;  and  every  woman  presenting  such  oombi» 
tion  may  most  positively  be  declared  to  be  hysterical. 

Treatment. — The  means  which  have  been  employed  for  the  lo» 
treatment  of  hysterical  myosalgia  may  be  grouped  into  four  classei^'* 
antipblogistics,  antispasmodics,  anodynes,  and  revulsives.  FromtiiM 
immemorial,  topical  emollients,  cataplasms,  liniments,  &c.,  have  bes 
had  recourse  to;  but  M.  Briquet,  aiter  a  persevering  employment » 
this  class  of  means,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  no  ^ 
whatever,  any  benefit  that  has  seemed  to  accrue  really  depending 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  they  have  been  applied.  The  p>ii^ 
in  this  myosalgia  is  sometimes  so  fleeting  that  its  disappearance  ii^ 
certain  cases  cannot  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  means  employ^ 
Leeching,  cupping,  or  dry-cupping,  are  means  that  possess  considei*' 
ble  efficapy,  though  far  more  as  revulsives  than  as  depletants.  Tbo^ 
cupping  is  more  useful  than  leeching,  and  the  author  has  often  W 
the  glasses  removed  immediately  after  scarification,  so  as  to  secaiB 
the  revulsive  without  the  depletory  effect.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  blow 
itself  does  not  relieve  the  pain,  while  it  induces  debility,  and  incretff 
the  predominance  of  the  nervous  condition.  A  paroxysm  of  hysteri* 
has  not  unfrequently  closely  followed  an  application  of  leeches.  ^ 
iormer  times,  antispasmodics  were  regarded  almost  as  specifics,  9J^ 
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'  Enumerable  formulae  have  been  handed  down  with  the  recommeoda- 
ti^n  of  infallibility.  M.  Briquet  has  tried  these  various  applications 
L  repeatedly,  and  has  never "  observed  any  effect  result  unless  irritation 
^  bf  the  skm  has  been  produced,  or  when  the  odorous  emanations  which 
f'  b&ve  escaped  from  them  have  produced  some  modifications  in  the 
:  li^nroas  system  by  becoming  inhaled.  Narcotics  are  not  of  much 
:  more  osc,  a  certain  amount  of  amelioration  being  all  that  is  procured. 
E  They  require  to  be  varied,  and  are  but  little  to  be  relied  on.  Ice 
I  and  cold  water,  which  produce  so  much  effect  in  dermatalgia,  are 
:  somewhat  less  powerful  in  their  agency  when  the  pain  is  deeper  seated. 
it  They  may  be  advantageously  employed  when  the  pain  is  superficially 
i  placed,  as  on  the  head,  and  when  the  irritability  of  the  patient  forbids 
f>  the  employment  of  stimuli,  or  when  these  have  &iled. 
;  The  truly  heroic  remedies  in  muscular  hypersesthesia  are  stimularUs, 
J  These  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 1.  Very  hot  cataplasms.  2.  Dry 
i  heat,  applied  by  cloths  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  3.  Chloroform  and 
f  acetic  ether,  applied  either  together  or  separately.  These  act  much 
I  more  as  irritants  than  as  narcotics,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
ii  being  able  to  be  applied  over  large  surfaces  for  long  periods.  4 
I  Sinapisms.  The  effect  of  these  is  still  more  powerful,  and  applied 
>,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  same  place,  two  or  three  times 
I  a  day,  they  very  frequently  relieve  the  pain.  5.  Frictions  with 
i  tincture  of  iodine  or  croton  oil,  repeated  twice  a  day,  have  the 
\  advantage  over  sinapisms  that  they  can  be  applied  over  very 
i  large  surifaces.  6.  Blisters.  These  have  more  power  than  the  pre- 
i  ceding  stimuli,  and  the  pains  of  myosalgia  will  scarcely  resist  their 
I  influence.  7.  But  the  means  par  excellence  is  the  Faradisation  of  the 
skin  as  performed  by  M.  Duchenne.  By  his  apparatus  the  electrical 
i  current  is  limited  to  the  skin,  its  passage  being  accompanied  by  a 
f  series  of  sparks  corresponding  to  the  zinc  pole.  The  pain  these  sparks 
[  induce  is  so  severe  as  not  to  be  bearable  beyond  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  hypersesthesia  is  usually  at  once  dissipated,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  even  firm  pressure,  or  movements  of  various  kinds,  fail  to  induce 
any  pain.  Not  infrequently  a  single  application  sufiices,  but  some- 
times the  pains  return  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  but  more  commonly 
after  five  or  six  hours.  If  they  have  not  returned  by  this  last  period, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  cure  is  definitive.  When  they  do  return, 
the  application  must  be  repeated,  they  becoming  feebler  after  each. 
If,  however,  after  two  or  three  aSancea,  success  has  not  attended  them, 
the  application  must  be  renounced.  The  conditions  for  success  of 
Faradisation  are  the  recent  date,  the  diffusion,  superficial  seat,  and 
iQoderate  intensity  of  the  pain.  Still,  as  these  are  cases  in  which, 
though  the  pain  has  been  of  old  date,  success  has  taken  place,  it  may 
slmost  always  be  tried  with  some  chance  of  benefit.  As  a  generid 
nile,  hysterical  women  bear  Faradisation  with  far  more  courage  than 
men :  but  some  of  them  are  so  susceptible  that  its  employment  may 
even  induce  paroxysms  of  hysteria.    In  such  cases  chloroform  most 
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be  previouilj  inhtM,  as  it  Aould  be  aUo  in  thMe  easas  in  vbicbta 
the  iDteniitj  and  ezteot  ol  the  myoaalipa  the  patient  msj  notli 
expected  to  be  able  to  bear  the  Facadisation  during  the  tUae  Bee» 
•ary  lor  its  relief.  The  chloroform  in  do  wise  impedea  the  nraUm 
action  of  the  Faradisation.  Still  Faradisation  is  a  means  weshnU  | 
not  have  recoone  to  until  the  others  have  failed,  or  when  thepiaii 
so  slight  tiiat  a  current  of  small  intensilij  will  saffioa  for  its  donpi' 
tion.  During  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  leposd  of  the  h!ffa» 
thetic  muscles  is  of  prime  necessity,  and  in  some  caaea  has  suffieed 
alone  for  a  cure.  In  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  affeeiioD,aod 
when  the  pains  have  been  believed  to  be  located  in  tbe  spUuMdmie^ 
cera,  ezerdsss  of  various  kinds  have  been  recommended.  Abeofadi 
repose  is  essential,  and  a  few  days  c^  such  sometimes  suffices  to  reiiea 
pains  that  Iiave  resisted  various  energetic  remedies. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  load  treatment  of  these  myssilgia 
is  but  the  complement  of  the  general  treatment  which  is  tbe  bsasv 
management  of  cases  of  hysteria. — Union  Medicals, — Med,  TiMi 
and  Oazette,  Mp  27»  186%,  p.  568. 


OlSCAdeS    OP  THE   ORQANS    OF  CIRCUI.ATION. 


36.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA  BY  LARCH  BARK. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Haedt,  Pbysician  to  the  Hospital  Ibr  Disei» 

of  Children,  &c.,  Dublin. 

[During  August  and  September,  last  year,  purpura  prevailed  eztai- 
sively,  and  '*  opportunity  was  afforded  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  Ui^ 
bark."  In  one  case,  which  we  select  as  the  most  striking,  admit^ 
September  6th,  there  was  extreme  debility,  feeble  pulse,  pale  sod 
dejected  counteDance ;  the  liquor  pemitratis  ferri,  with  good  noarish- 
ing  diet,  were  ordered,  yet  the  symptoms  became  gradually  ^^&^ 
vated,  and  a  very  extensive  crop  of  spots  of  purpura  appeared  over 
the  entire  body.  Tincture  of  larch  bark  was  now  substituted  for  the 
iron,  in  fifteen-drop  doses,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.] 

The  immediate  improvement  which  resulted  from  this  mediciDei*tf 
most  remarkable :  all  traces  of  purpura  disappeared,  and  his  8tren|ib 
became  so  perfectly  restored,  that  on  the  23rd  instant  he  ceased  ^ 
require  further  treatment 

[Three  other  interesting  cases  are  also  related,  in  which  impro^ 
ment  seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  administration  of  this  remedy.] 

Having  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  preparati^ 
of  hirch  bark  in  cases  of  discharges  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  beioS 
satisfied  of  its  efficacy  as  a  tonic  and  styptic,  I  thought  it  well  deserv- 
ing of  a  trial  in  hemorrhage  attended  with  debility. 


THB  oBajUfs  or  (aB0ULATiov.  loa 

Tbt^  foVoiviBg  is  «»,  exiract  horn  a  o«iiim«fiic«tioa  read  bjr  Br. 
before  tha  As^ocafttioia  of  the  College  of  Pfa^rsiciane : — **  Tbe 
tUMiwre  of  the  latch  bark  is  of  a  dark  canniue  ooloar,  has  aa  agree- 
ii^le  '  pinic*  smell  Id.  taste  it  partakes  of  the  oleoriesins ;  is  styptie 
mod.  oArvainative.  It  is  one^  if  not  the  most  elegant,  form  at  ear  dis* 
ppqiil  of  presoribiiig  a  terebiDthiiiate,  either  as  an  addition  to  a  com- 
pnAible  expecioiBBt,  or  other  fluid  mjxture,  or  to  he  given  per  ml 

''The  dose  of  the  OKtiact  is  firom  gr.  L  ta  gr.  \. ;  of  the  tincture, 
from  3^  to  3iij.*' 

}n  the  tveatmeat  of  ehildrea's  diseases,  it  is  of  great  iiii{)ortaBoe 

iiofk^  we  have  at  ooqaoaaBd  remedies  oomhuung-  at  the  same  time  both 

effioacy  and  palatability.    The  itake  of  terejantbinatea  in  the  treat- 

«i^:tt  of  purpura  has.  long  besA  acknowlec^ed,  the  difficulty  of  their 

ej^blbition  having  a(one  restricted  their  empAoymentin  many  instances ; 

^heceas  in  the  preparati<»s  of  larch  buk,  whilst  all  the  valuable 

mtyfitic  qualities  of  the  turpentine  are  retained,  its  exhibition  is 

i^^nded  with  no  disagreeable  results,  either  in  ohildren  or  adults,  as 

fyi^  9^  my  e3(perienoi9  goee.-^i)«d^i4»  BotpUal  GazOte,  Juxl,  15, 18d9, 

I?-  19. 

ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 


31-r-ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  PJfEUMOKIA. 

By  Dr.  B.  Latham  OnMSBOD,  Physician  to  the  Sussex  County 

Hospital. 

[Dr.  Ormerod  v^  this  interesting  paper,  well  observes  that  many  of 
our  most  ii^teresting  cases  of  pneumonia  are  not  so  much  prima^  as 
seeondary,  coming  on  rather  late,  during  attacks  of  other  diseases, 
^specially  fever  and  rheumatism.] 

The  pneumonia  of  fever  deserves  careful  attention.  Its  anatomica) 
^laracters  after  death  are  indeed  involved  in  all  the  perplexities 
which  the  subject  of  hypostatic  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  collapse 
involves ;  and  the  condition  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  is 
sometimes  not  less  difficult  of  interpretation  by  the  ear  during  life, 
than  by  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  sfter  death.  Yet  it  has  often  a 
very  definite  history  and  very  characteristic  symptoms ;  and  its  clini- 
dd  distinctions  from  bronchitis  or  collapse  of  the  lung  are  often 
readily  appreciable,  and  in  the  latter  case  at  least,,  directly  applicable 
to  practice. 

Pneumonia  is  a  late  complication  of  fever,  rarely  coming  on  before 
the  second  or  third  week,  and  connected  rather  with  convalescence 
than  with  the  downward  progress  of  the  disease  This  fact  fiivours, 
to  a  certain  d^ee,  the  opinion  that  pneumonia  is  an  accident,  under 
the  drcumstances,  and  depending  on  some  incautious  exposure  to 
cold.    And,  in  fmrther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may  observe^ 
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that  thia  complication  is  roost  frequent  in  the  spring  and  antoom 
months,  which  are  precisely  the  periods  when,  on  general  gnmo^, 
such  an  occurrence  would  be  most  probable.  But,  on  the  other  bairf, 
the  liability  to  pulmonary  complication  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to 
yary  inversely  as  the  liability  to  cerebral  or  intestinal  affectk»8 
during  the  same  period ;  as  if  there  were  really  a  tjpe  <^  hra 
characterised  by  this  undue  prominence  of  one  set  of  symptoms.  Aod, 
on  an  impartial  review  of  the  evidence,  this  conclusion  seems  the  most 
probable. 

But,  apart  from  these  abstract  questions,  clinically  speakings  fte 
pneumonia  of  fever  deserves  all  the  attention  which  its  symptoms  will 
be  pretty  certain  to  attract.  The  circumstances  attending  the  inter- 
currence  of  pneumonia  in  fever  are  often  very  striking.  The  stoiy  v 
told  in  a  few  words.  We  may  have  been  sustaining  life  with  diffieal^ 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  stimulants ;  but  this  is  all  changed  wi^ 
the  accession  of  pneumonia.  The  pulse  rises,  and  local  depletion  even 
is  often  required,  and  borne  very  well ;  and,  as  this  change  in  tbe 
general  symptoms  appears,  the  feeble  respiration  and  equivocal  moist 
sounds  in  the  depending  portion  of  the  lung,  are  replaced  bytte 
characteristic  physical  signs  of  pneumonia. 

Our  means  of  treatment  are,  under  the  circumstances,  very  modi 
limited.  Depletion  can  be  employed  only  very  sparingly,  and  with  the 
aid  of  general  stimulants.  Mercury  and  antimony  are  scarcely  admis^ 
sible ;  at  least,  my  own  experience  has  not  impressed  me  fttvouiaUr 
as  to  the  results  of  their  employment.  However,  local  depletion  and 
counterirritation  are  generally  adequate,  if  not  for  the  complete  and 
immediate  removal  of  the  disease,  at  least  to  reduce  it  within  oerbun 
safe  limits ;  which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  may  reasonably  be  attempted 
in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  complications  of  fever.  And  the  result 
is  generally  favourable ;  both  immediately,  as  to  the  issue  of  tbe  mora 
threatening  symptoms ;  and  ultimately,  as  to  the  complete  repair  of 
the  local  disease. 

The  pneumonia  of  acute  rheumatism,  like  tbe  corresponding  secon- 
dary affection  in  fever,  usually  supervenes  at  a  comparatively  Iftte 
period;  but  these  two  forms  of  the  disease  have  not  much  else  in  com- 
mon. I  have  already  observed  how,  in  fever,  when  pneumonia  cotots 
on,  with  the  new  disease  comes  strength  to  allow  us  to  treat  it  in  the 
way  which  experience  shows  to  be  mostly  successful.  But  it  is  othe^ 
wise  in  rheumatic  pneumonia.  The  general  symptoms  on  its  accession 
are  changed,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  for  the  worse.  It  comes 
on  when  the  constitution  is  already  suffering  most  severely  from 
inflammation  of  one  of  the  most  important  organs.  Just  when  we 
might  doubt  whether  our  poor  patient  could  suffer  more  pain  and  dis- 
tress, and  yet  life  go  on,  this  further  complication  usually  arises.  Jost 
when  all  our  resources  have  been  exhausted,  we  may  have  to  watcb, 
without  means  of  interference,  the  progress  of  the  most  acute  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 
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Seeondary  pneumonia  is,  on  these  accounts,  much  more  to  be 
cbreaded  in  acute  rheumatism  than  in  continued  fever.  Few  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  terminate  fatally  without  this  complication ;  and  in 
bringing  about  the  fatal  issue,  the  pulmonary  affection  generally  takes 
an  active  part.  It  would  beimpossible  to  recall,  in  any  general  descrip- 
tion, the  clinical  interest  which  attaches  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  are  successively  developed  and  accumu- 
lated ;  and  the  long  daily  records  of  such  a  case  forcibly  remind  one  of 
GocMsh's  remarks  on  notes  too  lengthy  ever  to  be  read  after  they  have 
been  written. 

Without  any  over  refinement,  this  subject  may  be  pursued  farther. 
There  are  specific  characters  observable  in  rheumatic  pneumonia,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  One  is  the  mode 
in  which  it  originates,  namely,  in  bronchitis.  The  bronchitis,  how- 
ever, does  not  long  continue  as  such.  I  cannot,  indeed,  recall  the 
observation  of  a  single  severe  case  of  rheumatic  pulmonary  affec- 
tion where  bronchitis  has  continued  as  such  throughout,  without  run- 
ning into  pneumonia.  As  traced  by  auscultation,  the  bronchitis  dis- 
plays specific  characters  of  its  own,  in  its  tendency  to  attack  the 
minuter  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  instead  of  the  larger  tubes,  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease  are  not  wholly 
lest  among  the  various  changes  which  dissection  displays  in  fatid 
cases :  for,  on  carefully  looking  over  the  records  of  dissection,  the 
morbid  appearances  do  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  represent  the 
same  results  of  pneumonia  as  would  probably  have  been  found  in  as 
many  simple  cases  of  this  nature.  The  terms  congestion  and  soften- 
ing, and  the  equivocal  expression  splenisation,^  occur  more  frequently 
than  the  explicit  mention  of  red  or  grey  hepatisation.  And  the 
bronchial  origin  of  the  pneumonia  shows  itself  further  in  a  tendency 
to  lobular,  rather  than  lobar  diffusion. 

We  must,  however,  in  these  rheumatic  cases,  allow  largely  for  the 
period  at  which  the  disease  proves  fatal.  At  a  very  early  period,  the 
characteristics  of  early  pneumonia  would  naturally  predominate.  At 
a  later  period,  we  must  not  overlook  the  possible  effect  of  growing 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  in  modifying  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  lungs.  And  I  must  add,  that  the  ordinary  anatomical  characters 
of  pneumonia  are  of  more  frequent  recurrence  in  M.  BouiUand's 
lecorded  cases  than  in  those  which  my  own  note-books  furnish. 

On  another  point  I  can  speak  less  confidently :  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  tendency  to  plastic  fibrinous  exudation  is  as  strong  in  rheu- 
matic as  in  ordinary  pleurisy.  Still,  there  are  other  circumstances, 
and  more  particularly  the  late  period  at  which  pleurisy  supervenes  in 
rheumatism,  to  be  taken  into  account,  before  assigning  to  rheumatic 
pleurisy  a  specific  character  so  unlike  what  the  general  pathology  of 
rheumatism  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 

*  Probably  had  I  to  obeerve  these  cases  over  again,  the  tenn  "  ooUapse"  would 
sapersede  that  of  "splenisation.'' 
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There  ia  little  more  to  add  on  this  aabjeci  The  cUaioftl.  hlBtra^  of 
rheuiBfttic  pneamoDia  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Latham  C  Oq  mseeeesqC 
the  Heaft,'  Lect.  ix)  with,  even  iBore  than  the  usaal  el^iance  aad 
trathfulnefis  of  hii  descriptions ;  and  all  that  I  have  observed  mjBdi 
of  the  statistics  of  the  disease  may  be  comprised  i&a  few*  words. 

In  siity-one  rheomatic  cases  analysed  for  this  puipose,  pulmooary 
inflammation  was  found  to  have  occuned  twenty-four  times.  Of  tiiese 
cases,  four  were  of  simple  pleurisy,  of  which  two  were  fi^tal ;  three 
were  of  pleuropneumonia,  none  of  which  were  fatal  Thua  much  for 
its  frequency.  Of  its  importance,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the 
question  of  life  or  death  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  turns  more  often 
on  the  a€ection  of  the  lungs  than  on  that  of  the  heart ;  and,  though 
pulmonary  inflammation  may  arise  during  aicute  rheumatism  withcot 
the  occurrence  of  any  cardiac  affection,  yet  it  seems  as  if  the  perieaF- 
dial  complication  were  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  the  pulmoDary 
inflammation  in  all  its  severity.  ('Med.  Chir,  Transactions^'  vot 
xxx.vi,p.  XI.) 

It  is  not  the  essential  nature  of  rheumatic  pneumonia  whicln  renden 
ordinary  remedies  inapplicable,  so  much  aa  the  circumstanoaa  under 
which  it  occurs.  Indeed,  all  that  general  experience  approves  in  or^ 
nary  pneumonia  is  avaiWe  here  under  the  sam^  general  limltatiotiB; 
It  is  only  the  collateral  circumstances  which  forbid  the  employment  of 
8/;tive  deptetion,  and  conflne  us  so  closely  to  the  use  of  oounter* 
irritation.  If  I  were  to  name  any  single  specific  indication  of  treat- 
ment which  the  rheumatic  origin  of  pneumonia  suggests,  it  woold  boi 
I  should  think,  the  preference  of  opium  and  ammonia  to  wine  £6r  the 
support  of  the  exhausted  nervous  system,  wheoithis,  asissoQommoi^ 
the  case,  demands  especial  attention. 

This  general  exhaustion  accompanying  rheumatic  pneumonia,  d 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  as  contraindioating  the  employment  of 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  has  been  regarded  in  quite  anothor 
point  of  view  by  some  physicians.  It  has  been  regarded,  namely,  aa 
an  efiect  of  too  active  treatment ;  and  further,  as  itself  the  cause  oC 
the  secondary  complications.  This  subject  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  question. 

The  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  rests  seems  to  me  partial  imd 
insufficient  Facts  have  been  collected  mainly  on  one  side,  the  posi- 
tive evidence  quite  eclipsing  the  negative.  We  have  abundant 
records  of  the  results  of  active  treatment,  both  for  good  and  for  ill ; 
but  comparatively  few  records  of  what  happens  when  the  efibrts  oi 
nature  are  not  interfered  with.  And  what  perhaps  has  done  most  to 
condemn  the  system  of  active  treatment  is  the  fact  that  its  most 
untoward  consequences  have  been  observed  in  his  own  practice,  and 
focorded,  by  one  of  it  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

It  were  well  to  preserve  a  question  of  such  vital  interest  aa  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  free  from  all  prejudice  or  party  feel- 
ing.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  has  been  so  iniqipropriately 
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caUad  the  b«roic  pUm  is  prodqctiTo  of  great  mischief ;  bat  the  unfii- 
voarable  results  of  this  plau«  of  doing  everything  by  one  remedy 
pushed  to  extremes,  mu&t  not  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  entire 
rejection  of  this  remedy.  General  experience  overlooking  abstract 
difficulties,  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
asajgning  to  acute  rheumatism  a  pathology  altogether  different  from 
that  of  all  other  acute  disease.  It  is  no  more  tbau  vbat  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  all  physicians  will  confirm,  to  say  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  in  acute  rheumatism  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  of  the  bene^ 
ficial  effects  of  active  antiphlogistic  treatmeDt,  when  employed  on  its 
familiar  indications.  And  this  holds  not  only  as  to  the  prevention  of 
aecondary  complications,  but  as  to  their  cure,  should  they  arise.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  the  same  evidence  in  all  alike  (though  the  princijple  has, 
unfortunately,  been  pressed  here  beyond  its  legitimate  application) 
that  depletion  employed  wrongly,  or  too  freely,  will  actuary  tend  to 
produce  the  secondary  inflammations  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Yet,  again,  general  experience  dissents  from  the  universal  adoption 
of  one  arbitrary  plan,  whatever  that  plan  may  be,  in  the  treatnaent  of 
acute  rheumatism,  bleeding  as  well  as  the  rest.  But  we  must  not, 
because  blood-letting  can  be  made  so  very  mischievous,  forget  bow 
much  good  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  if  only  it  be  used  in  Ha  proper 
place,  like  all  other  remedies  for  aCute  rheumatism.  It  would  be 
beade  my  present  purpose  to  speak  at  any  length  of  these.  I  would 
only  add  one  remark.  Each  claims  the  first  place  for  hia  favourite 
remedy,  be  it  purging,  bleedins,  nitre,  lemon-juice,  or  whatever  else ; 
iu  n^  own  opinion,  the  alkuine  carbonates.  How  many  concur  in 
assigning  the  second  place,  should  their  favourite  specific  fail,  to  calo^ 
mel,  opium,  purgatives,  and  depletion,  as  ordinary  indications  may 
suggest? 

We  may  regard  pneumonia  as  constituting  a  regular  part  oi  these 
two  diseases,  rheumatism  and  continued  fever.  It  is  not  indeed 
essential  to  them ;  for  they  are  often  transacted  without  its  occurrencei 
and  we  know  of  no  phase  during  their  progress,  which  requires  the 
development  of  pneumonia,  or  something  instead  of  it.  But  in  both 
diseases  there  is  a  certain  stage  at  which  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
oecurrence  of  pneumonia,  as  if  its  connexion  with  the  original  disease 
were  more  than  merely  accidental.  The  absence,  however,  of  any 
specific  effects  of  the  secondary  on  the  further  course  of  the  original 
disease  leads  us  to  infer  that  this  is  a  complication  only,  not  an 
opposite  action ;  that  it  is  accessory  merely,  not  critical. 

Accessory  pneumonia  finds  some  of  its  most  apposite  illustrations 
in  cases  of  phthisis  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  granular 
disease  of  the  kidney ;  the  pulmonary  inflammation  being  simply  an 
addition,  however  serious,  to  the  original  disease,  and  its  pathology 
being  in  great  part  external  to  the  lungs.  Pneumonia  arising  under 
these  three  different  conditions  preserves  certain  characters  common 
to  them  all  alike,  which  may  he  very  briefly  summed  up  thus.    Its 
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progress  is  rapidi  more  so,  perhaps,  io  appearance  than  in  reality,  from 
the  slight  general  symptoms  under  cover  of  which  the  disease  may 
advance  before  it  is  discovered.  It  is  easily  removable  under  appro- 
priate treatment,  but  is  singularly  apt  to  recur ;  and  in  its  treatment 
there  is  the  greatest  reward  for  discrimination.  A  large  blister,  a 
slight  cupping,  or  watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels  and  kidneySi 
will  respectively  sometimes  produce  the  most  striking  effects  for  good, 
according  as  the  pneumonia  may  be  connected  with  phthisis,  or  with 
disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  kidneys ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  seen 
untoward  results  equally  striking  ensue,  when  these  collateral  indi- 
cations have  been  disregarded. 

The  coincidence  between  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  biliary 
derangement  of  all  degrees,  up  to  complete  jaundice,  or  to  what  StoU 
has  distinguished  as  bilious  pneumonia,  is  so  very  frequent,  and  of 
such  pathological  importance,  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  wholly 
without  remark ;  and,  as  I  cannot  define  the  connexion  to  be  either 
accessory  or  critical,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  of  classification,  the 
subject  may  most  conveniently  be  introduced  here,  between  the 
notice  of  these  two  forms  of  disease.  In  assigning  to  this  coincidence 
a  deeper  cause  than  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  lungs  and  liva 
suggests,  I  am  claiming  no  more  than  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant; 
for  jaundice  is  not  particularly  connected  with  inflammation  oi  the 
base  of  the  right  lung.  But,  even  were  it  so,  had  the  opinion  of  the 
connexion  of  pneumonia  and  jaundice  by  extension  of  inflammatioa 
in  so  far  a  plausible  foundation,  yet  the  explanation  would  be  insuffi- 
cient ;  for  partial  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  followed  by  jaundice. 

I  cannot,  from  my  own  experience,  confirm  Grisolle's  observation, 
that  cases  of  bilious  pneumonia  are  singularly  amenable  to  active 
treatment,  of  which  bleeding  and  free  purging  should  constitute  an 
essential  part.  I  do  not,  indeed,  feel  sure  that  a  case  of  StoU's 
bilious  pneumonia  has  ever  come  under  my  observation ;  and  would 
leave  it  for  more  extended  experience  to  say,  whether  this  nosological 
distinction  has  any  practical  value  as  regards  the  question  of  treat- 
ment. (Qrisolle,  ceuv.  cit.,  p.  406.) 

The  pathological  interest  of  the  problem  is,  however,  very  great, 
^d  stretches  so  far  beyond  the  question  of  the  connection  between 
jaundice  and  pneumonia,  that  it  were  ill  to  rest  content  with  aa 
insufficient  explanation  which  looks  no  further  than  this.  It  is 
another  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  the  fanctions  of  the  liver. 
And  the  pathology  of  this  organ,  just  as  that  of  the  heart  has  done^ 
may  help  to  clear  up  some  points  in  its  physiology.  We  need  some- 
thing more  intelligible  than  the  phrase  of  an  interchange  of  functions 
or  a  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  the  liver ;  something  more  than 
mere  contiguity  to  express  the  relation  of  pneumonia  to  jaundice,  of 
inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  to  excessive  biliary 
secretion.  There  is  certainly  some  specific  connection,  independent 
of  the  amount  of  pulmonary  obstruction. 
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-  Critical  pneumonia  is  most  &miliarly  known  in  connection  with 
measles  and  small-pox,  where  the  stress  of  the  disease  is  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  substance  of  the 
ItingB.  My  own  yery  limited  and  favourable  experience  of  pneumonia 
in  this  form,  indeed,  would  lead  me  to  consider  it  as  accessory  rather 
than  critical ;  and  to  regard  its  occurrence  under  these  circumstances 
as  the  effect  of  some  extraneous  cause,  having  no  specific  connection 
with  the  original  disease.  The  change  of  symptoms,  however  great, 
has  always  seemed  reconcilable  with  this  supposition.  The  krger 
experience  of  Grisolle  {<xv,v,  ctt,  p.  353),  however,  has  detected  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  such  cases  of  pneumonia  apparent  evidences  of  their 
specific  nature  and  origin. 

It  is  superfluous  to  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  the  term  retroces- 
sion or  repulsion  be  more  correctly  applicable  to  these  cases.  The 
question  is  not  unimportant  in  a  prophylactic  point  of  view ;  but  it 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  treatment.  For  from  whatever  cause, 
internal  or  extraneous,  the  pulmonary  affection  may  arise,  once  set  up, 
it  asserts  its  own  independent  importance,  and  demands  its  own 
remedies. 

In  employing  terms  of  this  kind,  we  roust  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  useful  and  necessary  only  in  their  legitimate  sphere :  that  is,  so 
long  as  we  regard  them  only  as  convenient  formulae  for  investigation, 
not  as  expressing  ascertained  truths.  With  this  understanding,  I 
would  venture  to  apply  to  the  following  cases  terms  expressive  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  operations  and  intentions  of 
nature  in  disease,  than  the  facts  might  otherwise  strictly  justify  me  in 
employing. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fiir,  under  whatever  names,  of  secondary  pneu- 
monia constituting  a  part  of  some  other  disease  and  often  adding 
much  to  its  danger.  But  we  may  regard  it  in  yet  another  point  of 
view,  under  a  form  to  which,  if  to  any  other,  the  term  critical  is  most 
happily  appropriate. 

The  general  history  of  this  class  of  cases  may  be  sketched  in  a  very 
few  words.  Oases  occur  now  and  then,  where,  after  a  more  or  less 
protracted  obscure  ailment,  something  directs  attention  to  the  chest. 
And  there  we  find  pneumonia,  and,  under  the  more  definite  treat- 
ment which  this  more  positive  knowledge  suggests,  the  patient  rapidly 
recovers ;  the  pneumonia  passes  away ;  and  with  it  all  the  obscure 
ailments,  on  which  the  pulmonary  inflammation  had  engrafted  itself, 
subside. 

[It  has  often  occurred  to  us  in  watching  these  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  fevers  and  rheumatism,  that  they  might  be  owing,  more  frequently 
than  is  supposed,  to  physical  rather  than  morbid  and  specific  causes, 
to  a  want  of  power  in  the  heart  to  do  its  work  well.  Hence,  lUmost 
invariably,  in  the  pneumonia  of  fever  and  often  in  rheumatism,  wq 
have  more  success  in  keeping  the  patient  well  up  rather  than  pulling 
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him  daim,  even  from  tbe  early  stages  of  the  attack.  The  energies  of 
the  circnlation  mast  not  always  be  mistaken  for  disease ;  they  may  be 
simply  a  conservative  process,  and  require  assisting  the  moment  they 
^.y-BrUisk  Medical  Journal,  Dec,  11,  1868,  p,  1025. 


38. — Ownplete  Recovery  from  Pneumonic  Consolidation  of  Zoiig 
fiaTvding, — At  page  10  of  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Qazette*  for 
January,  1858,  we  recorded  the  particulars  of  a  case  under  the  <»re  of 
Pr.  Eisdon  Bennett,  at  the  Citvof  London  Hospital  for  Chest 
Diseases.  It  was  that  of  Alfred  Eilby^  a  boy  aged  four  years,  who  had 
been  admitted  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  with  pneumonic  con- 
solidation of  almost  the  whole  left  lung.  It  was  dear  that  the  pul- 
monary disease  had  then  existed  for  several  months,  and  it  became  a 
question  of  much  interest  as  to  bow  far  recovery  might  be  expected. 
The  boy  remained  under  observation  for  two  years  afterwards,  and 
steadily  gained  ground.  Our  last  note  brought  the  case  up  to  July, 
1854 ;  the  admission  having  been  on  June  21,  1852.  When  dis- 
charged the  boy  was  stout  and  apparently  quite  well,  percussion  being 
almost  clear  over  the  affected  side.  A  few  days  ago  we  recognised  the 
mother  of  this  boy  at  one  of  our  hospitals,  and  obtained  an  opportu- 
nity of  again  examining  his  chest.  During  the  four  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  last  note  he  has  never  had  any  relapse,  and  is  now  a 
well  grown  lad  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The  contrast  in 
percussing  tbe  posterior  lobes  of  the  two  lungs  is  still  marked ;  but 
there  is  free  respiration  over  the  left,  the  sounds  being,  however, 
somewhat  harsh  and  bronchial.  He  has  no  expectoration,  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest  are  almost  equally  well  expanded.  The  treat- 
ment under  which  this  very  satis&ctory  result  ensued,  was  by  local 
counter-irritants,  and  the  prolonged  administration  of  sarsaparilla  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

We  often  have  to  regret  in  recording  cases  from  hospitid  practice, 
the  impossibility  of  following  the  patient's  history  after  his  di8chai|;e. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  cases,  of  which  the  first  result  is  appa- 
rently most  triumphant,  relapse  after  leaving  the  hospital ;  and  that 
thus  by  a  record  unavoidably  premature,  an  un&ir  impression  is  oon- 
Teyed  to  the  reader.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  are 
able  in  the  above  instance  to  really  complete  the  case,  by  extending 
its  narrative  over  a  period  of  more  than  six  years. — Med,  Times  anJ 
Gazette,  Nov.  13, 1858,  p,  499. 


39. — Erget  in  Phthisis  Pvlm/ynalis,  By  Dr.  Barbnt  P.  Staai-b, 
AttNiny,  N.  Y.>-{The  attention  of  Dr.  Staats  was  first  drawn  to  <ergot 
4f  lye  as  of  medicinal  use  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  by  an  abstract  from 
a  Paris  medical  paper  last  spring.  The  firaft  case  in  which  he  had  the 
epportumlyof  trytag  its  offsets  was] 
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A  young  man  of  intefitfperate  habits,  28  yean  old,  hair  li^t- 
et^ourad,  eyes  bine,  cheeks  red,  chest  narrow  and  flat.  He  had  ^en 
admitted  into  hospital  August  10th.  His  pulse  was  100 ;  respiration 
29 ;  had  night  sweats ;  copious  purulent  expectoration,  slight  chills  in 
the  afternoon,  followed  by  fever  and  slight  diarrhoea.  He  complained 
of  severe  pain  under  the  left  clavicle,  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
Percussion  dull  upon  both  sides  of  the  chest,  with  evident  disease  of 
both  hings.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  his  father  had  died  of  phthisis. 
I  presoribed  4  grs.  of  pulv.  ergot,  ^  gr.  of  ipecac.,  with  1-10  of  a  grain 
of  sulph.  of  morphia  every  six  hours ;  a  strong  liniment  of  acetic  acid 
and  spts.  of  turpentine  to  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  «  fuH  animal 
<b'et. 

After  taking  theniedicine  four  days  his  pulse  and  breathing  became 
less  frequent,  the  pain  of  his  chefit  and  the  diarrhoea  ceased,  and  his 
expectoration  was  diminished. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  three  weeks,  when  be  faitd  re^ 
covered  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ergot  was  omitted.  I  gave  htm 
some  mild  tonie,  and  soon  after  he  was  discharged  from  prison.  1 
Ittve  seen  him  repeatedly  sinoe^  and  although  he  has  resumed  bis 
drinking,  he  haii  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

I  Iwve  had  two  more  oases  as  strongly  marked  as  the  sibove,  which 
•I  treated  in  a  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  insult. 

[It  seems  most  probable  in  the  present  state  o^  our  knowledge 
(%at  but  little  will  ever  be  gained  from  simply  medicinal  means, 
eioept  as  adjuvants,  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  StiH  we  must  not 
at  once  reject  new  remedies  beoause  we  cannot  explain  their  action. 
At  first  it  seemed  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  action  of  the  long'- 
4)ontinu6d  administration  of  small  doses  of  H^innin  recommended  pre- 
i4ously  (vol.  xxxiv,  p.  888).  Tet  this  remedy  we  have  since  used  in 
a  very  large  number  of  cases,  of  course  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
means,  and  irith  the  greatest  8uccess.]^-ilmmc(m  Med,  Monthly^ 
Fd.  1869,  p.  99. 

40.^-C7M5Wn<7  (yfihe  Finger-ends  as  a  l^ym/ptom  of  Thoracic  Disease, 
—A  very  interesting  case  has  been  recentfy  under  care  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  of  large  subclavian  aneurism,  in  which  the  circulation  of  one 
upper  extremity,  had  for  long  been  greatly  interfered  with.  We  do 
not,  however,  now  advert  to  its  details  any  further  than  as  they 
bear  upon  the  right  interpretation  of  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  The 
fingers  of  the  affected  arm  had  become  dubl^d  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  while  those  of  the  other  hand  had  retained  their  original 
shape.  The  man  was  not  the  subject  of  phthisis  or  of  tubercular 
deposit  in  any  form.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  simple  retarda- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  part  is,  if  long  continued,  an  efficient 
cause  of  this  peculiar  symptom. 

Chibbing  il  the  fingers,  when  not  an  individual  peculiarity,  but 
coming  on  during  ill-health,  has  often  been  ecmsidered  an  indication 
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of  palmoDaty  phthisis.  By  what  steps  of  causative  infiaenee  it  tns 
goduced  no  one  knew.  Some  years  ago^  in  the  practice  of  the  CStf 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  the  writer  took  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  its  value  as  an  indication  of  phthisis,  and  to  diacover 
whether  it  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  tabereolar  dysecasiflL 
Several  cases  of  chronic  empyema  discharging  through  the  Imoebial 
tuhes,  displayed  it  in  a  very  marked  degree,  while  in  none  of  tiiea 
was  there  any  reason  to  suspect  tubercukr  disease.  For  a  time  lie 
felt  inclined  to  connect  it  with  profuse  expectoration  from  whatever 
cause  rather  than  with  tubercular  disease.  The  observation  ci  some 
instances  of  cyanosis  in  which  it  was  present,  however,  overthrew  tlus 
hypothesis.  The  case  of  a  lad  under  Dr.  Barker's  care,  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  has  in  particular  fixed  itself  on  his  memory  in  ooDiiexio& 
with  this  point.  The  boy  had  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart, 
and  his  face  and  extremities  were  constantly  livid  and  blue.  His 
fingers  were  remarkably  clubbed,  and  so  were  all  his  toes,  as  is  very 
commonly  the  case.  He  had  never  had  any  cough  or  expectoraticn. 
The  occurrence  of  this  symptom  in  the  cyanotic  removes  it  in  a  very 
positive  manner  from  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  tubereaJar 
diathesis,  since,  as  is  well  known,  blue  blood  is  to  a  certain  extent 
antagonistic  to  that  condition.  Thus,  then,  it  seemed  fair  to  con- 
clude that  a  symptom  occurring  in  phthisis,  empyema,  and  cyanosis, 
must  depend  upon  some  condition  which  these  affections  have  in 
common,  and  not  upon  tuberde,  which  is  present  only  in  one,  or  oa 
profuse  expectoration,  which  occurs  in  only  two.  Retardation  of  tiie 
circulatory  fluid  and  its  insufficient  aeration,  seemed  to  be  this  oae 
phenomenon  common  to  them  all,  and  in  further  support  of  this  view 
was  the  £sct  that  it  is  far  from  being  universally  met  with  in  phthisis^ 
and  usually  seems  proportionate  in  degree  to  the  evidences  of  pokMh 
nary  obstruction  (purple  lips,  &c.) 

It  is  needless  after  the  above  enumeration  to  point  attention  t» 
the  peculiar  interest  which  Dr.  Ogle's  case  possesses  as  furnishing  a 
sort  of  crucial  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  fRie 
phenomenon  in  question  being  exhibited  in  it  in  one  hand  only,  il 
was  clear  that  it  could  not  depend  on  a  constitutional  cause,  but  must 
have  been  induced  by  some  influence  peculiarly  exerted  on  the  affscted 
member.  There  could  be  little  difficulty,  under  the  circumstance^ 
in  saying  what  this  influence  was.  In  future,  therefore,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  clubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  what- 
ever form  of  disease  it  may  be  associated,  is  an  evidence  simply  of 
impeded  circulation  and  of  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood. — AfeiL 
Times  and  Gazette,  March  19, 1859,  p.  291. 


41. — New  Kind  of  8tebho9c<ype,  By  Walteb  Bbtant,  Esq. — ^This 
improvement  consists  of  a  movable  extremity,  or  body-piece,  made  of 
gutta  percha  or  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
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fit  iato  the  tabe  of  any  of  the  stethoscopes  ordinarily  used.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  this  piece  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  placed  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  edge  which  is  applied  to  the  patient's  body.  By  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  observed  that,  one  extremity  of  the  stethoscope 
thus  provided  being  placed  on  the  chest,  the  other  extremity,  or  the 
ear-piece,  can  be  directed  most  conveniently  to  the  ear  of  the  auscul- 
tator.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  evident.  For  exam- 
ple, an  auscultator,  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient's  bed,  has 
to  examine  the  right  side  of  the  chest;  the  difficulty  of  stretching 
across  the  patient  in  such  a  case  is  painfully  familiar  to  most  physi- 
cians. By  this  instrument,  for  the  invention  of  which  the  profession 
ia  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Bryant,  this  inconvenience  is  altogether 
avoided.  Many  other  useful  applications  of  the  instrument  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  practical  auscultator.  For  instance,  it  will  be 
found  most  convenient  in  examining  the  back  of  the  axilla  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  rise :  in  the  case  of  a  female,  whose  stays  it  may 
be  inconvenient  to  remove ;  or  in  cases  of  fever  or  small-pox,  where 
it  may  be  desirable  to  avoid  too  close  proximity  to  the  patient.  We 
have  seen  the  instrument  in  use  by  Dr.  Quain  at  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital, who  finds  that  it  most  fully  answers  the  inventor's  intentions. — 
Lancet^  Jan,  1, 1859,  p,  10. 

42. — On  a  Mode  of  Effecting  Artificial  Respiration.  By  G. 
M.  HuMPHBEY,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital. — ^Not 
only  does  the  resiliency  of  the  thoracic  parietes  restore  them  to  the 
ordinary  condition  of  expiration  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  contractions  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  ;  it  will  do  the 
same  if  by  any  means,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  hands  upon  the 
chest,  a  preternaturally  forced  state  of  expiration  be  induced.  In 
this  way  artificial  respiration  may  readily  be  maintained  without  any 
apparatus  or  difficulty,  by  simply  squeezing  the  fore  and  lower  part  of 
the  chest  between  the  hands,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air  and  effect  a 
forced  state  of  expiration ;  and  then  removing  the  hands,  when  the 
chest  will  expand  and  the  air  re-enter. 

The  proceeding  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  necessary.  In  children, 
especially,  when  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  flexible  and  elastic,  this 
plan  will  often  answer  welL  I  am  sure  that  I  have  more  than  once 
saved  life  by  resorting  to  it 

43.— THE  TREATMENT  OP  CROUP  BY  CAUTERIZATION 
AND  CATHETERISM  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

By  Br.  Horace  Gkebit,  New  York. 

[It  is  now  rather  more  than  ten  years  since  Dr.  Horace  Green  first 
drew  attention  to  the  treatment  of  croup  by  topical  applications,  pro- 
nouncing it  entirely  practicable,  safe,  and,  where  judiciously  employed, 
"  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious."] 

TOL.  ZXXIX.  I 
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This  method  of  treating  a  disense,  hitherto  so  generally  nmsMn^ 
able,  was  founded  among  others,  upon  the  following  proposition 
(which  were  then  ad^ano^,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  tiie  ^ 
ease,)  namely,  ''That  the  essential  characteristics  of  ttue  etonp  oonsiit 
in  an  inflammation  of  the '  excreting  surfaces  of  the  faiaoes,  laiyiiz, 
and  trachea,  which  is  always  prodnctlTe  of  amembranaoeons  oranialbt- 
minons  exudation. 

''2.  That  the  membi^anaeeotis  concretion,  which  is  fotmd  etiatii^ 
the  inflamed  mucous  surface  of  the  parts  in  croup,  is  an  exndalioii, 
not  from  the  membrane  itself,  but  is 'secreted  principally  by  the  mud' 
parous  glands,  which  so  albnndantly  stud  the  larynx  and  tmehea. 

"3.  That  the  exudative  inflammation  commences,  invariably,  h 
the  superior  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  extends  from  above 
downwards,  never  in  the  opposite  direction.'* 

In  this  work  eleven  cases  are  recorded,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
cauterizations  of  the  larynx  were  employed,  and  relied  upon  as  among 
the  most  efiicient  of  the  measures  adopted.  The  date  of  the  first  case 
of  croup,  recorded  as  having  been  thus  treated,  is  on  the  20lh  «f 
November,  1842 ;  although  cauterizations  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  these  organs  in  adults,  had  beei 
employed  as  early  as  November,  1838. 

[The  following  cases  selected  by  Br.  Green  are  of  great  interest] 

Case  1.  On  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  of  December,  1865,  l>r.  J.  0. 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  called  at  my  office,  and  requested 
me  to  visit  with  him  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hachagne,  of  Prince  Street, 
who  was  very  ill  with  the  croup.  To  my  invariable  objection,  that  I 
visited  no  patients  away  firom  my  office,  Dr.  Smith  urged  the  severi^ 
ahd  danger  of  the  case,  and  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the  parents. 
In  short,  I  was  taken  into  his  carriage  and  carried  to  the  house  ^ 
the  patient.  The  child,  four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  four  dayi 
sick,  was  exhibiting  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  true  croup,  hi 
an  advanced  stage,  and  of  a  very  severe  grade.  The  countenance  of 
,the  patient  appeared  anxious,  l&e  face  had  lost  its  natural  color,  the 
voice  was  stifled,  the  respiration  very  difficult  and  of  a  hissing  dost- 
acter,  and  the  whole  symptoms  indicated  imminent  danger  from 
approaching  asphyxia. 

The  ordinary  remedies  having  been  faithfully  tried  by  Dr.  Smith, 
he  requested  that  cauterization  of  the  larynx  should  be  immediate 
employed.  Assisted  by  the  doctor,  I  passed  a  small  sponge-armad 
probang,  saturated  with  the-  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  (gij.  to  ^ 
of  water,)  into  the  larynx  and  trachea^  After  a  delay  of  some  ten  er 
fifteen  minutes  the  operation  was  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  other  medical  treatment  was  employed.  The 
next  morning,  January  1st,  Dr.  Sdiith  called  on  ^e,  and  seated  tint 
the  symptoms  had  somewhat  improved  during  the  day,  and  that  the 
following  night  was  passed  with  less  distress  than  had  eocanred  on 
the  preceding ;  but  that  the  child  was  dangeionsly  sick,  and  the  ope^ 
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irtloo  unu^  be  repeated.  I  Accompftnidd  Dr.  Smith,  and  found  his 
iwtient  as  he  had  stated — oertainfy  no  worse,  but  still  presenting  a 
mery  mnlavoiiri^le  appearance.  Cauterizations  were  again  emplojed,  as 
CD  the  preceding  day.  After  the  second  application  of  the  canstic. 
the  symptoms  soon  diminished  in  severity,  and  during  the  day  and 
night  of  the  irst  of  January  the  improvement  continued.  At  ten 
oVloek  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  when  we  called,  we  found  a  marked 
aad  most  fiivourable  change  had  taken  place  in  our  patient.  A  single 
apfdication  was  made  on  this  day,  and  ultimately  the  <^ld  recovered  . 
perfectly. 

Case  IL  I  was  called,  Dec.  15, 1853,  to  visit  a  case  of  croup,  which 
bad  been  treated  nearly  a  week  by  two  homoeopathic  doctors  of  this 
city.     I  refused  to  go.    The  father  of  the  patient  then  stated  that 
his  child  had  been  abandoned  by  the  doctors,  who  considered  the  case 
quite  hopeless ;  but  that  his  son  was  still  living,  and  he  begged  I 
would  visit  him,  aild  endeavour  to  save  his  life.    I  stated  to  my 
asBistast,  Dr.  Richards,  that  I  would  see  the  patient  once,  if  he  would 
then  take  charge  of  the  case.    We  found  the  child,  a  little  boy,  four 
and  a  hrif  years  of  age,  struggling  for  breath,  in  the  last  stage  of 
membnmouB  croup  ,apparently  dying  of  the  disease.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  at  length  the  symptoms.    The  difficult  stridulous  respira- 
tion, the  suppressed  cough,  the  pallid  countenance,  and  livid  lips 
exhibited  at  once  ^e  uvgen<^  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  danger  of 
suflfooation.    The  previous  medication  we  could  not  ascertain,  except 
thfltt  ontimofMf  had  been  freely  given,  and  the  child  bad  been  repeat- 
edly and  severely  vomited.    A  small  armed  probang,  the  sponge  satu* 
rated  in  a  stnmg  nitrate  of  silver  solutten,  was  passed  with  some 
difficulty  into  the  larynx  and  trachea.    Some  minute  fragments  of  the 
Ihlse  membrane  were  dislodged  by  this  operation,  but  no  marked 
mitigation  of  the  symptoms  followed  the  application ;  and  after  a 
delay  of  ten  or  fiften  minutes  the  operation  was  repeated.    If  any 
r^ief  followed  the  second  application  it  was  of  short  duration.    AU 
the  unfavourable  symptoms  soon  returned;  the  straying  for  breath, 
the  dry  and  harsh  tracheal  respiration,  the  frequent  and  weak  pulse 
pcrinted,  as  we  thought,  to  a  speedy  fatal  termination ;  and  I  left  the 
ease,  believing  that  such  would  be  the  result    Dr.  Bidiards  remained 
irith  the  patient,  and  several  times  during  the  night  applied  the 
caustic  solution.    Some  relief  followed  each  application,  but  the  next 
flay,  the  19th,  the  case  appeared  so  desperate  that  Dr.  Bidiards,  fear- 
ing the  case  was  hopeless,  after  repeating  the  application  thoroughly 
to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  left  the  patient,  with  directions  to  be  sent 
for  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  child  continued  to  live.    He  was  not  called 
for  again,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  patient,  who  wassup^ 
posed  to  be  dead,  of  course,  until  several  weeks  siter  this,  when  the 
Itttber  came  into  my  office  ^to  settle  the  doctor's  bill  for  attendance 
upon  his  boy.'*  Dr.  Richards  ventured  to  ask  the  father  how  long  the 
'poor  boy  lived  after  he  left  him,  when  he  was  assured  that  his  soa 
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was  alife,  and  in  good  health;  that  after  the  last' applioitioiiJiv 
began  to  improve,  and  was  soon  so  much  better  that  it  was  not  tiMqgM 
necessary  to  recall  the  doctor.  In  the  coarse  of  a  week  he  was  qaile 
recovered. 

In  ihe  work  on  croup  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have  exprassed 
the  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  tracheotonay,  tibat  we 
are  not  justified  in  having  recourse  to  this  measure,  until  the  meant 
now  at  our  command,  both  topical  and  general,  have  been  ezhaustei 
.  Subsequent  experience  has  more  fully  confirmed  me  in  this  opioioo. 
Even  in  those  cases  of  membranous  croup,  where  the  disease  has  passed 
on  to  the  last  stage — ^the  stage  of  asphyxia,  in  which  a  resort  to 
tracheotomy  has  been  considered  as  the  one  which  can  afford  tbeoal^ 
means  of  relief— at  this  stage,  we  say,  patients  have  been,  and  lai^ 
be  saved  by  other  operations  than  that  d  tracheotomy.  Let  m 
illustrate. 

A  few  years  ago,  January  5th,  I860,  I  met  a  member  of  tfaii 
Academy  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  croup  of  much  interest.  It 
was  that  of  a  son,  and  I  believe  the  only  son  of  a  dergyman,  (Ber. 
Ansel  Leo,)  of  this  city,  five  years  (tf  aga  He,  too,  had  been  sa^ 
jected  to  Hi^nemannic  treatment  several  days  before  any  efficieat 
measures  were  adopted.  The  case  threatening  to  prove  fiatal,  w» 
either  abandoned  by  the  homcepathic  doctor,  <x  he  was  disnaissed,  I 
cannot  say  whidb,  and  Dr.  8.  was  called  to  attend  the  case.  He 
found  the  child  in  the  advanced  stage  of  membranous  croup  ;  almort 
in  the  stage  of  collapse.  Among  other  measures  employed  by  the 
doctor,  an  attempt  was  made  to  vomit  the  child  by  adminisfcoing  aa 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  hope  of  dislod^g  the  fidM 
membrane  from  the  trachea,  but  the  effort  failed  entirely,  no  emetk 
effect  being  produced  by  this  measure.  I  was  called  to  visit  the  patient 
on  the  5th  of  January,  and  saw  the  case  for  the  first  time  at  11 
o'clock,  a.m.,  of  that  day.  I  found  the  boy  lying  in  a  state  ci  asphyxia. 
The  face  and  lips  were  purple,  extremities  cold,  the  sur&ce  dammy; 
violent  efforts  at  inspiration  were  occasionally  made,  but  the  anes- 
thesia was  complete.  Dr.  S.  stated  that  he  had  administered,  white 
the  patient  could  swallow,  a  strong  emetic,  without  producing  aaj 
effect  whatever.  Tracheotomy  had  been  considered  as  presenting  the 
only  possible  chance  of  relief  but  this  chance  was  deemed  too  doiroal 
to  warrant  its  adoption. 

At  my  request  Dr.  S.  took  the  patient  on  his  lap,  and  sustamed 
him  there,  with  his  bead  thrown  back  on  the  doctoi^s  shouldw.  la 
this  insensible  condition  the  lower  jaw  fell,  the  tongue  was  readily 
depressed,  and  nearly  the  entire  epiglottis  brought  into  view.  A 
small  sponge  probang,  wet  with  the  nitrate  of  sUver  solution,  wis 
easily  passed  into  the  larynx,  through  the  rima,  and  carried  dova 
the  whole  length  of  the  trachea.  This  was  done  without  the  chiNTt 
exhibiting  any  opposition  or  apparent  consciousness.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  instrument,  which  appeared  for  the  moment  to  enlarge  medha- 
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meaXlj  the  calibTe  of  the  ur-tabe,  the  chest  was  expanded  by  a  fall 
tnspintioii.  The  sponge  was  again  wet  in  the  solution,  and  the  same 
operation  immediately  repeated.  This  time  the  operation  was  followed 
by  some  strag^ing  and  a  cough,  and  considerable  quantities  of  viscid 
t&teinous  mucus  and  broken  portions  of  membrane  were  thrown  up 
hy  the  cough  and  vomiting.  After  a  delay  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
the  probang  was  introduced  the  third  time  into  the  trachea.  The 
<dEiild,  still  insensible,  was  then  placed  in  bed;  and  it  was  arranged  to 
meet  Dr.  8.  in  two  hours  again,  and  see  the  patient. 

Two  o'clock,  p.m.  Found  the  patient  at  this  hour  still  insensible^ 
foot  the  countenance  was  not  so  livid,  the  surfiue  and  eztremites 
warmer,  and  respiration  somewhat  less  difiicult.  At  this  visit  caute- 
rization of  the  larynx  and  ike  trachea  was  twice  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  first  visit ;  and  directions  were  given  to  admi- 
nister, if  possible,  some  stimulus  and  nourishment,  when  the  child 
«oald  swallow. 

Six  o'dock,  p.m.  Four  hours  later  we  met  again  at  the  bed-side  of 
oar  patient.  As  we  entered  the  room  the  little  fellow  raised  hie 
head,  and  smiling,  thrust  out  his  hand  to  the  doctor,  irhom  he  reoog- 
aiaed,  and  attempted  to  speak  !  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
our  patient  Soon  after  the  applications  at  two  o'clock  were  ouule, 
quantities  of  viscid  mucus  and  patches  of  fibrinous  matter  were 
ejected,  after  which  the  respiration  consideraUy  improved,  and  the 
child  was  able  to  swallow  nourishment  and  some  weak  stimulus. 
From  this  hour  the  croupal  symptoms  b^;an  to  disappear.  No  further 
topical  appUcations  were  nuule,  and  the  patient  under  appropriate 
nourishment  recovered  perfectly ;  but  it  was  three  weeks  before  his 
▼oiee  was  restored  to  a  sound  ibore  that  of  a  whisper. 

I  have  received  during  the  past  few  years,  from  members  (^  the 
profession  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  histories  of  many  inte- 
resting cases  of  croup,  which  have  been  treated  successfully  by  topical 
measures.— -ulmerMan  Med,  MwnMy^  Feb,  1869,  p.  87. 


44.— ON   THE  INTRODUCTION  OF   A  TUBE  INTO  THE 

LARYNX  IN  CROUP. 

By  M.  BouoHUT. 

M.  Bouchut  has  laid  before  the  Academic  de  M6decine  a  proposi- 
tion to  treat  croup  by  introducmg  a  silver  tube  deep  into  the  larynx. 
Having  ascertained  the  facility  with  which  this  may  be  done  upon 
tiie  dead  subject,  he  put  the  practice  into  force  in  two  cases  of  mem- 
branous croup  brought  into  the  Sainte  Eugenie  Hospital  during  the 
virulent  epidemic  that  has  recently  prevailed  in  Pans.  He  employs 
three  descriptions  of  instruments :  a  small  curved  catheter  oped  at 
both  ends,  as  a  director  for  the  tube ;  a  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
one  and  vhaif  or  two  centimetres  long,  furnished  at  its  upper  part 
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with  two  projecting:  rhns  (one  placed  «roiud  its  orifice  and  tiie 
at  six  miliimetres  below)  and  pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  panager  o£  a 
retaining  silk ;  and  a  protecting  sheath  for  the  index  finger  oar  dsBtal 
dilator.  Having  ascertained  on  passing  the  tnbe  in  the  snbjeofr  tbat 
it  entirely  entered  the  larynx,  its  i^per  margin  being  ]daeed 
the  superior  conla  vocaUs,  the  inforior  corda  fitting,  into  the 
between  the  two  rima  of  the  cannia,  and  consequently  above  tim 
vim  corresponding  to  the  internal  surfiioe  of  the  cricoid  cartilagia,  M. 
Bouchut  employed  it  in  the  case  of  &  little  giri  brought  in  with  diphr 
theria  and  croup  in  the  stage  of  asphyxia.  The  canula*  remaised  m 
M^^  during  thirty-six  hours  without  inducing  snfiboatba  or  inierfonqg 
with  the  fonctions  of  the  epi^ottis,  and  the  symptoms  of  aaphyxia 
disappeared.  The  larynx  was  t^ns  freed  from  the  obstructii^  fobs 
membraneS)  and  the  croup  must  be  considered  as  having beencaredL 
The  dnild,  however,  died  fnom  the  diphtheria  and  from  a  loboiir 
pneumonia  set  up  the  night  after  the  tube  was  introduced.  The 
second  case  occurred  in  a  boy  3^  years  old,  in  whom  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  had  commenced.  Improvement  soon  took  place,  fidae  maah 
•bvanes  of  a  la^e  diameter  being  dischaiiged  through  the  taba^  wfakh 
remasDed  in  iitu  during  forty  hours,  with  the  exceptioa  of  one  len- 
pofary  removal,  and  never  becoming  displaced  during  coughing.  At 
"the  end  of  this  period,  the  fits  of  suffocation  and  asphyxia,  wfaiah  bad 
been  kept  off  for  two  days  by  means  of  the  tube,  returned;  ani  tte 
Internes,  believing  death  to  be  imminent  from  obstfuction  occwriag 
below  the  glottis,  performed  tracheotomy.  Some  fiidse  raembfaiieB 
were  thus  removed,  and' the  tube  was  found  to  have  remaiaad  in  its 
.place  unobstructed. 

M.  Bouchut  eonsiders  that  these  two  focts  estaMidv— -1.  The 
fodlity  with  which  tubage  of  the  glottis  may  be  performed  by  fiziaga 
canula  on  the  lower  cordte  vocales,  which  does  not  interfere  intfa  & 
functions  of  the  epiglottis.  2.  The  tolenmce  of  this  tube  by  the 
larynx.  3.  The  possibility  of  relieving  the  asphyxia  of  croup  1^  tfaii 
means  in  preference  to  tracheotomy.  4  The  facility  with  which  laige 
pseudo-membranous  concretions  formed  in  the  trachea  and  broaehi 
may  pass  through  this  intra-glottal  tube.  5.  The  utility  of  this  new 
resource  for  surgeons  residing  in  remote  localities,  destitute  <tf  aD 
assistance. — Unixm  Midiccde. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct,  20t 
1858,  p,  455. 


45. — Treatment  cf  Cronp. — Mr.  Jodin,  in  a  recent  communioation 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  nature  of  croup  and  oa  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  by  a  new  method,  states  that  his  researches 
have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  croup  and  pseudo-membranous  angina  are  merely  paia- 
•sitical  diseases,  due  to  the  formation  of  fungi. 

2.  That  the  treatment  of  these  affections  requires  neitbor  goieial 
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Bpr*  isoendlary  oMiteriziKfcioQs.;  and  thftb  i\^j  may  be 
cui«d  by  sample  parasiticidal  appiication& 

After  eouDdO^ng  t\\^.  various  therapeutical'  moans  resorted  to 
in  tl49  apd  in  anajiogous  diseases,  Mr.  J[odm  declares  that  he  much 
prefers  to  these  uncertain,  alarming,  or  dangerous  remedies,  th^ 
aaaqukUeride  of  ir^m^  which  completely  impregnates  the  fungus,  ex- 
QcciMfit  its  action  on  the  surface  only,  and  may  be  absorbed  without 
danger.  This  medicine  destroys  the  parasitic  growth,  and  also  modi- 
fies iayoiirsbly  the  b^amorrhagic  condition  qonst^ly  observable  in 
the  affected  parts  apd  in  their  neighbourhood ;  it  fur.ther  induces 
«j(peGtoration,  and  thus  promotes  the  rejection  of  the  false  mem- 
hnaoB^^IhtUm  Hospital  QcueUe,  Ike.  1, 1858,  p.  366. 

46. — EfmovcH  of  a.  Coin  from  the,  Trachea.  By  0.  Stdrges 
JFoESs,  Esq,t  Chichester. — ^Mr.  J.  P.  Cole,  a,  professor  of  music,  of 
Arundel,  having  by  chance,  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst,  a  fourpenny- 
pieoe  in  his  mouth,  it  was  suddenly  drawn  into  the  trachea.  Not 
being  able  to  remove  it  by  violent  coughing,  be  applied  to  a  neigl^- 
bouring  surgeon,  who  administered  an  emetip  and  other  remedies, 
but  to  na  effect.  His  professional  engagements  bringing  him  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  Chichester,  and  being  unable,  from  pain  and  natural 
muuety,  to  attend  to  his.  duties,  he  called  a^d  consulted  me  on  the 
flubjeot.  As  there  were  no  urgent  symptoms  whatever,  I  at  first 
doubtad  his  tale>  but,  on  auscultation,  I  could  easily  detect  the  coin 
lying  at  th«  bottom  of  the  trachea,  just  Qver  th§  bronchial  tubes, 
Ihere  being  a  perceptible^  r4)e,  as  from  the.  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
in  that  lo<»lity.  Bearing  in  mind  the  qase  of  Mr.  Brunei,  I  advised 
^similar  mode  of  treatment,  not,  however,  proceeding  to  open  the 
trachieft,  as  I  did  not  consider  the  symptoms  sufficiently  urgent  to 
require  it ;  but  I  simply  placed  a  cushion  on  the  floor,  and  placing 
Mr.  Cole  on  his  head,  I,  with  the  aid  of  my  assistaiit,  suspended  him 
by  his  legs,  at  the  same  time  violently  striking  \iUi^  seyeral  times  on 
the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  with  the  palm  of  my  lumd.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  minutes,  during  a  slight  ;fit^  of  coughing^ 
the  eoin  was  dislodged,  and  fortunately  expelliid  fton^  its  perilous 
position. — LancetyOcC*  30, 1858,  j?.  462. 


DISEASES    OF    THE    ORQAN8    OF    DIQ^STION. 


47.-^N   FLATULBNCa     ITS   SIONIPICANCE   AS   A 
SYMPTOM  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  Dr.  Thohas  In  man,  Liverpool. 

[Th^  origin  of  the  gaseous  matter  causing  the  annoying  sympjboms  for 
which  we  are  so  frequently  consulted,  may  b^.  the  product  of  fermen- 
tative or  putre&ctive  changes;  it  may  be,  swallowed  with  the  food 
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(bat  this  can  only  be  in  verj  small  qDsntity),  or  it  may  be  tecretedbf 
the  mneoiu  membrane ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  euam  i 
more  active  than  any  dl  the  others.  Speaking  of  the  circiiiimtaiMi 
under  irhich  the  mncoos  membrane  secretes  air,  Dr.  Inmaa 
continues :] 

The  moooos  membrane  of  the  stomach  secretes  air  after  it  has  beea 
empty  for  a  considerable  time,  prolonged  &sting  being  genendly 
accompanied  by  painfol  flatulence.  This,  however, '  is  not  lUkiversal^ 
true,  for  a  perfectly  healthy  man  can  endure  privation  of  food  without 
generating  flatus  at  alL  The  distension  is  almost  in  direct  proportioa 
to  the  de&lity  of  the  system  generally,  or  of  the  stomach  individually, 
many  patients  Mng  unable  to  &st  for  so  short  a  period  as  four  boors 
without  suffering  firom  flatus  severely.  This  condition  is  usually 
relieved  by  taking  food ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  presence 
of  food  under  these  circudistances  provokes  vomiting  or  painftd 
spasm. 

The  intestines,  like  the  stomach,  secrete  air  when  an  individual  has 
been  long  fasting,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  patieDt> 
when  dressed,  seems  to  be  extremely  corpulent.  I  had,  not  long  ago^ 
an  instractive  example  of  this.  A  lady,  aged  54,  or  thereabonts,  lud 
been  under  my  care  for  excessive  tympanitis,  from  which  she  slowly 
recovered.  After  having  enjoyed  perfectly  good  liealth  for  some 
months,  she  heard  that  a  son,  in  a  distant  country,  was  threatened 
with  what  she  considered  to  be  extreme  danger.  She  could  hear  no 
more  tidings  for  a  month,  and  was  so  devoured  with  anxiety,  that  she 
could  eat  nothing—a  little  wine  and  water  was  all  she  took.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  abdomen  began  to  swell  again,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  was  enormously  distended  with  flatus.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  good  news  relieved  her  mind,  but  the  tympanitis 
remained,  and  she  was  again  many  weeks  ere  she  recovered  ber  osind 
shape.  During  the  progress  of  the  cure,  little  or  no  wind  was  passed 
upwards  or  downwards,  although  the  passage  of  flatus  bad  been  oneef 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  during  the  advance  of  the  malady,  hk 
this  and  similar  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  flatus  was  not  due  tolbed 
— ^that  it  was  formed  in  the  bowels — and  that  the  cure  depended  nol 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  wind  but  on  its  absorption. 

We  see  phenomena  of  a  simihir  kind  in  typhus  or  other  diseases  ef 
a  low  type.  In  them  the  tympanitis  comes  on  as  the  patient's  strei^;th 
&ils,  and  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  thus  becomes  a  fair  indieatai 
of  the  extent  of  the  patient's  debUity. 

We  can  scarcely  finil  to  associate  this  in  our  own  minds  with  theflatos 
constantly  formed  in  the  bowels  shortly  after  death,  before  all  viteli^ 
in  the  body  has  been  lost,  and  certainly  long  before  putre£aetioii  has 
set  in — and  if  there  be  any  real  analogy  between  them,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  generation  of  fliatiis 
is,  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  beginning  to  die— or  is,  at  any  rate, 
in  a  condition  practically  resembling  that. 
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If  tM  be  tbe  case,  we  shall  certainly  be  aUe  in  every  instance 
where  flatulence  is  present,  to  find  some  cause  which  operates  in  a 
depressing  manner  on  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  system  generally.  Aa 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  do  so.  It  is  produced  by  fasting — ^by 
loss  of  blood — by  purging — ^by  prolonged  vomiting — ^by  the  enervating 
effects  of  intoxication — ^by  the  weakening  influence  of  excessive  mua- 
cular  action,  «.  ^.,  after  parturition — ^by  the  influence  of  influenza  or 
common  '*cold'* — ^by  the  results  produced  from  tobacco  in  persons 
UDaocustomed  to  it,  or  unable  to  use  it  comfortably ;  it  is  common  in 
hysteria,  in  chorea;  and  it  is  present,  more  or  less,  in  cases  of  low 
fovers,  peritonitis,  ascites,  &c. 

In  many  of  these  instances,  however,  it  is  not  particularly  noticed 
by  the  patient  until  food  is  taken,  and  then  only  under  certain  drcum- 
fttancss.  Thus  a  lady  who  came  under  my  care,  some  time  ago,  would 
have  an  attack  of  painful  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  in  an 
evening,  whenever  she  had  had  an  unusually  harassing  day — ^the  time  of 
the  invarion  was  generally  determined  by  taking  tea  or  solid  food,  yet, 
if  none  were  taken,  the  attack  was  only  deferred  for  an  hour  or  two. 
During  one  illness,  the  stomach  was  so  extraordinarily  sensitive,  that 
the  exertion  of  tiilking,  &c.,  consequent  on  the  presence  of  many 
visitors  in  the  sick  room,  was  enough  to  determine  the  coming  on  of 
the.compIaint — ^which  could,  however,  generally  be  staved  ofl^,  by  the 
liberal  use  of  champagne. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  we  find  the  flatulence  increased  greatly  by  the 
nae  of  food,  but  even  here  there  is  room  for  amplification,  for  one 
stomach  which  will  secrete  vast  quantities  of  air  on  the  introduction 
of  meat  or  potatoe,  &a,  will  digest  quietly,  dry  bread  or  biscuit ;  while 
soother,  which  will  be  painfully  flatulent  after  gruel  or  other  slops, 
will  be  comfortable  after  tbe  use  of  sudi  food  as  partridge,  chicken,  or 
beef;  and  porter  will  promote  digestion,  in  many  cases,  where  ale  will 
provoke  flatus. 

This  phenomenon  we  attempt  to  explain,  by  saying^  that  every 
stomach  has  its  own  peculiar  powers,  and  what  is  digestible  in  one 
penon,  or  at  one  time,  is  tbe  reverse  in  another  person  or  at  another 
time;  and  that  it  is  certain  that  food,  which  the  stomach  cannot 
^gest,  becomes  more  or  less  of  an  irritant  It  is  argued,  too,  and 
with  justice,  that  stomachs,  when  they  are  weak,  have  the  same  idio- 
•yncrasies  as  when  they  are  strong,  and  that  there  is  nothing  extra- 
^^i^dinary  in  champagne  throwing  off  an  attack  of  flatus ;  as  we  are 
most  of  us  familiar  with  the  tact,  that  condiments,  such  as  mustard, 
Pfpfier,  cayenne,  wines,  and  brandv-bitters,  are  constantly  used  to 
give  a  temporary  stimulus  to  a  weakly  stomach. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion,  that  an  enfeeUed  stomach  pro- 
duces '*  wind"  when  it  is  irritated  by  tbe  presence  of  indigestible  food 
—an  effect  which  passes  away  when  its  powers  are  regained. 

I  must,  however,  here  digress  a  little,  to  note  that  the  same  efiiscta 
which  produce  wind  on  the  stomach  in  one  individual,  produce  spa^mi 
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?roiDitiog,  beMTtbaro^  or  ample  g^Biani^  in  another^  a&d  tlyrt  ons  or 
|J1  of  those  may  alteraato  witk  flatulence. 

;  Now  it  is  strictly  ratioDal  to  •  believe,  that  the  macouft  iQetiBbauie  d 
the  bowel  will  apt  much  in  the  aame  wi^ry  in  respect  to  datuB  a&  the 
the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  stomach,  aiul  we  shall  therefore  expect 
to  find,  that  flatulent  distension  of  tiie  intestines  will  he  determuud 
to  a  great  extent  by  their  vital  condition,  and  by  the  matter  intee- 
duoed  into  them.  We  have  already  seen  how  meteorism  is  produoed 
by  low  fevers  and  other  depressed  states  of  the  system ;  we  bow  regud 
it  as  produced  by  irritants.  The  question  here  ariseci^  Wha^  is  aa 
irritant  to  the  bowels  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  categorical  answer; 
for  as  happens  in  the  stomachy  what  is  a  stimulant  to  one  peraon^  or 
at  one  time,  is  an  irritant  to  another  or  at  another  time.  Thoa  a& 
aperient  is  by  many  considered  as  a  medicine,  which  stimiilates  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  to  increased  secretion ,  and  the  mos- 
cular  coat  to  more  energetic  auction;  while  others  explain  the  pheno- 
piena,  by  saying,  that  medicines  are  purgative  by  their  trritating 
action,  &c.  Nor  is  this  difficulty,  theoretictd  only,  for  we  actually  find 
in  practice,  that  purgatives  will  on  some  occasions  relieve  the  veiy 
meteorism  which  at  others  they  produce  or  greatly  aggravate,  £ea^ 
iog  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a  atimulant — a  medicameat 
that  is,  which  gives  for  a  period  more  or.  less,  additional  functional 
power ;  and  an  irritant — a  medicament,  that  is,  which  provokee  aa 
immediate  or  exaggerated  functional  operation.  We  ask,  whether 
the  frequent  me  of  a  stimulant  may  not  of  itself  convert  it  into  aa 
kritant] 

•  Now  when  we  inqjftire  closely  into  the  nature  of  excitemoit,  or  the 
^»pevatioQ  of  a  stimulant,  we  are  compelled,  to  consider  it  as  a  financier 
would  a  draft  upon  capital — ordinary  revenue  failing  for  the  porpase 
fbr  whioh  the  money  is  required,  a  portion  is  wil£drawn  from  tiK 
principal,  and  such  withdrawal  cannot  take  place  without  a  small 
permanent  diminution  of  revenue — or  an  api^ropriation  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  revenue  to  refund  the  capital.  We  put  this  into 
medical  language,  by  saying  that  stimulation  is  followed  by  a  oorra* 
aponding  amount  of  depression.  Frequent  stimulation,  then,  we 
necessarily  conclude,  is  followed  by  oorresponding  freq^uency  of 
depresaiou. 

Bnt  we  know  from  k)ng  experience,  that  any  organ  in  a  depressed 
oondition^  is  far  more  irritable  than  the  same  in  health ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  purge,  which  was  a  stimulant  to  healthy  bowels, 
becomes  an  irritant  to  one  enfeebled  by  the  efiects  of  fireqnent 
excitement. 

A  purgative,  then,  by  frequent  repetition,  may  actually  produce  the 
aame  result  it  wa3  originally  intended  to  relieve  and  cure. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  deduction,  we  shall  find  in  praotioe, 
.that  aperients  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  followed  by,  and  aota- 
Miy  produce  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels  ^  these  circamstanoeft 
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temg  Uie  urefleace  of  genenil  or  IockI  ddl]tiity,  and  na  indlAble  eondt- 
tioD  of  the  bowel  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

We  now  oome  to  speak  of  the  AMmpani$nenU  of  Flatus.-^Thi» 
need  DOt  detain  us  long.    Some  are  distinctly  referable  to  the  same 
coAditioD  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  upon  which  the  flatttlenoe  itself 
jdepends  ;  others  to  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  distension) 
and  some  are  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  whole  system,  which 
has  fiEiToured  the  formation  of  the  tympanitis.    Thus,  aa  we  have  se^ 
thafe  *^  wind  on  the  stomach"  is  due  to  deficient  functional  vagour  (by 
which  I  mean  deficient  power  to  perform  its  natural  function),  so  we  may 
anticipate  finding  it  accompanied  with  many  other  modes  of  dyspepsia^ 
And  as  we  have  seen  that  tympanitis  is  promoted  by  intestinal  debi- 
lity, 80  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  accompanied  by  constipation 
•or  torpidity  of  the  bowels — by  some  vitiated  condition  of  the  usual 
ftoolent  secretions — by  torpidity  of    the  liver,  impaired  expulsive 
power  in  the  rectum,  and  ^^robably  piles  or  fissure  in  the  rectum  or 
about  the  anu&    We  might  naturally  conceive  that  as  the  flatos 
closely  resembles  in  .its  chemical  composition  our  aitmospheric  air — 
that  the  feeces  lying  in  contact  with  it  in  the  bowel,  would,  untego 
the  same  changes  within  th&  bowel  as  they  do  after  tfa«y  aoe  expelled; 
And  as  we  know  that  these  external  changea  are  attended  with  the 
extrication  of  a  large  amount  of  ammoniar'*«nd  still  farther,  that 
endosmose  may  take,  (dace,  through  membran6s-*-we  might,  I.  say>  rea- 
jonably  infer,  that  decomposition  would  ensue,,  ammonia  be  focmed, 
And  this  be  absorbed  into  the  system  to  the  natenal  lnj«ry  of  the 
Mood.    But  it  is  zemarkable,  that  our  expecience  of  ftiots  does  n«t 
endorse  this  condosion — for  the  motions  are  not  passed  in  a  decom- 
posing condition,  and  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  the  absorption 
into  the  system  of  any  intestinal  gas,,  not  even  solphnretted  hydrogen. 
It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fseces.  pawed  1^  oar  tympanitis 
jwtients,  do  in  reality  decompose  sooner  than  those  passed  by  parties 
in  a  state  ol  health ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  secretions  hwdng  the  sane 
.defidenoy  of  vitality  as  have  the  organs  producing  them.    The  urine 
of  a  typhoid  patient  will  decompose  with  as  great  rapidity  as  his 
fKcea,  and  these  scarcely  diange  mate  rapidly  than  does  his  whole 
body  after  death.    But  the  inflouice  of  vitality  upon  secretions  ia  toe 
important  and  special  a  subject  to  be  discussed  now. 

The  mechanittl  effects  of  tympanitis  are  many  of  them  peculiar)^ 
distressing.  In  one  patient  it  will  produce  asthma^  from  pressure  on 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  the  part  with  which  the  male  chiefly 
hreatfaes ;  and  here  we  may  remark,  ^  paasant,  that  tympimitis  does 
Jx>t  generally,  if  evw,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  respiration  in 
woman  as  in  nuuH-*for  man  breathes  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  the 
woman  by  the  ribs  and  shoulders.  Woman's  frame  is  prepared  before 
hand  for  vast  abdominal  distension  (i.  e.,  during  pr^ancy.)  Man's  is 
not.  As  tympanitic  and  even  dropsical  distension  in  a  woman  doeanot 
natariaUy  differ  from  uterine  enlargement-^we  have  women  tole- 
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nting,  with  eiie  to  tiiemaelfeB,  a  metecrifm,  wlucfa  would  mnteriilj 
interfere  with  the  reBpiimtion  of  man. 

The  heart  is  eqnailj  affected  with  the  breathing,  and  angina  pee* 
toris,  palpitation,  and  other  cardiac  diseases,  are  aggraTated  by  the 
mechanical  results  of  tympany.  The  enormous  size  which  the  abdomen 
sometimes  acquires,  is  such  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  patient's 
movements,  and  one  lady,  whose  case  I  have  adverted  to,  was  so  bad, 
that  she  was  unable  to  put  on  her  own  stockings. 

Many  phenomena  accompany  tympanitis,  because  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  debilitated  condition  as  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  As  the  latter  cannot  perform  their  special  func- 
tions correctly,  so  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  utenis, 
kidneys,  testes,  &c.,  cannot  perform  theirs,  and  we  have  low  spirit^ 
melancholy,  drowsiness,  or  wakefulness  ;  headache,  palpitation,  dysp- 
noea, leucorrhoea,  monorrhagia,  chlorosis,  or  sexual  frigidity.  Tympa- 
nitis may  be  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  makes  most  complaint ; 
but  after  all,  it  is  no  more  than  one  of  a  number  of  other  symptoms, 
all  of  which  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

If  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  what  is 
the  most  correct  plan  of  treatment  in  this  complaint  As  in  many 
other  instances,  we  shall  find  that  practice  has  gone  ahead  of  theray 
— ^but  thai;  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  reading  of  experience^ 
practice  has  not  become  an  absolutely  certain  guide. 

As  flatulence  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  eanai — 
the  materials  that  are  in  it — and  upon  both  of  these  combined— 4t 
our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  amdiorating  that  condition, 
and  proportioning  the  ingesta — dietetic  or  medicinal  to  the  diyk>- 
poietic  powers. 

If  the  flatulence  depends  upon  some  transient  cause,  e.^.,  the  use  of 
a  cigar  the  day  before,  the  results  of  a  debauch— -of  over-fiitiga»— of 
mental  excitement — ^prolonged  £B»ting--exoessive  mnscuhir  exeition» 
and  the  like— no  treatment  is  necessary  beyond  quiet,  mild  diet^  md 
some  such  gentle  stimulant  as  sal  volatile  or  fetid  spirit  of  ammoni% 
with  abstinence  from  emetics,  purgatives,  or  any  powerful  stimulant^ 
such  as  raw  brandy.  For  immediate  comfort,  opiate  epithems  or  firio- 
tions  externally,  assafoetida  or  galbanum  pills  internally,  generally 
suffice.  Soda  is  good  when  there  is  acidity,  bismuth  where  there  is 
much  pain,  and  carminative  aperients  when  there  is  constipation  ;  all 
these,  however,  are  only  of  temporary  use,  and  must  ever  be  oon- 
tidered  as  mere  auxiliaries. 

After  the  attack  has  ceased  the  stomach  must  be  very  earelidly 
treated  for  at  least  three  days,  after  which  time  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  recovered  its  tone.  All  special  remedies,  however,  as  fiur  as  of 
experience  has  gone,  lose  their  influence  after  a  short  time,  and  it  ii 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  do  so  by  the  complunt  hanog 
beeome  constitutional  and  not  simply  local. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these,  experience  has  demonstrated,  UMt 
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adiwitage  may  be  gained  by  the  external  application  of  such  stimu- 
lants to  the  skin  as  turpentine,  with  or  without  the  application  of  the 
BB&ie  material  to  the  bowels  internally  in  the  form  of  enema :  in  the 
one  case  absorption  taking  {^aoe  through  the  skin,  in  the  other  through 
the  mucous  membrane.  Oil  of  rue  appears  to  have  as  high  a  character 
|n  this  way  as  turpentine. 

But  the  same  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  purgatiTes,  for  if  the  sti- 
nmlation  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  turpentine  acts  as  a 
purgative,  and  the  purging  so  diminishes  the  intestinal  power,  that  the 
tarpentine  acts  as  an  irritant  and  increases  the  formation  of  flatus. 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  the  tympanitis  is  more  or  less  habitual) 
these  temporary  remedies,  intended  for  patching  a  weak  part  rather 
than  for  renovating  the  whole  machine,  are  of  little  value,  compara- 
tively, and  must  ever  be  subservient  to  those  general  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health.  The  diet  must  be 
xnant^ed  in  close  accordance  with  the  digestive  powers  and  the  idio- 
syncrades  of  the  stomach,  rather  than  according  to  the  theoretical 
Tiews  di  chemists,  or  the  dogmas  of  such  stomach  physiologists  as  Dr. 
Beaumont,  whose  conclusions  were  based  upon  observations  of  one 
individual  man.  With  attention  to  diet  there  must  be  the  most  sedu- 
lous care  of  the  constitutional  powers.  What  power  is  present  must 
be  very  carefully  husbanded,  and  it  must  be  augmented  by  every  avail- 
able resource  :  e,  ff.,  by  steel,  quinine,  cod  oil,  and  other  tonics :  wine, 
ale,  and  such  other  stimulants  as  agree ;  bearing  ever  in  mind,  that 
even  medicine  may  be  prejudicial  if  not  judiciously  administered. 
Change  of  air  often  forms  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  treatment  and 
does  more  good  than  anything  else. 

The  duration  of  the  treatment  required  is  sometimes  very  consi' 
derable.  I  once  had  under  my  care  a  lady,  who  was  two  months  before 
any  very  decided  improvement  could  be  detected ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  very  apparent,  and  in  another  month  the  flatulence 
was  entirely  cured,  and  as  no  flatus  had  been  passed  either  by  the 
month  or  anas,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  it  was  all  absorbed  by  the 
intestines. 

Another  case  that  came  under  my  notice  received  no  advantage  from 
simple  tonic  treatment,  and  though  she  resided  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
a  healthy  district,  she  was  oblig^  to  go  to  the  sea-side  for  change ;  a 
Tast  improvement  was  apparent  during  the  first  fortnight,  and  her 
shape  was  entirely  restored  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

We  thus  once  more  find  ourselves  landed  at  the  same  spot  on  which 
ve  haTO  so  firequently  before  alighted,  namely,  that  the  best  method  to 
core  disease,  in  whatever  organ  arising,  is  to  bring  back  the  whole 
ayttem  into  a  state  of  health,  and  that  any  other  method  ignoring  this 
&ct,  or  not  including  it,  must  necessanly  fail« — Liverpool  Modical 
Joumdf  Jan,  1859,  p.d5. 
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48.--0K  A  NEW  MODE   OF   TREATING  SEVERE    1>YS- 
PKP8IA  AND  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OP  TKE 

STOMACH. 

By  Dr.  Alsxandbe  Flehinq,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Queen's 

Hospital,  Birmingham. 

• 

In  the  medicinal  treatment  of  affections  of  the  stomach,  I  hftve  long 
been  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  acting  directly  on  the  gasiiic 
mucous  membrane.  That,  in  fact,  local  treatment  is  here  nearly  as 
vfUuable  as  it  is  in  afiections  of  other  mucous  surfaces,  as  the  eye, 
pharynx,  Tagina,  and  urethra.  Hygienic  rules  and  the  maDagemeni 
of  the  food  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  very  important  in  affections  of 
the  stomach,  and  will  often  cure  mild  cases  without  the  help  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  more  severe  and  obstinate  forms 
of  chronic  gastritis,  the  local  medicinal  treatment  of  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane  has  been  unduly  neglected — and  that  it  con- 
tributes very  powerfully  to  promote  the  cure. 

Of  the  several  medicines  which  I  have  employed  with  a  view  to 
their  local  action  on  the  stomach,  my  experience  gives  the  first  place 
to  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  the  observations  I  have  now  to  make  apply 
to  this  remedy.  It  is  often  given  in  pill.  If  this  be  made  with  bread- 
crumb, the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  bread  converts  the  nitrate  into 
the  insoluble  and  comparatively  inert  chloride  of  silver.  If  made  with 
gum  or  starch,  the  pill,  on  reaching  the  stomach,  canses  quickly  the 
secretion  of  gsstric  juice,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  muriatic  acid  of 
which  again  render  the  nitrate  inert,  It  can  have  very  little  local 
action  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  I  have  for  many  years,  therefore,  given 
the  crystallised  nitrate  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  -Ingrain  to  4  grains  to  the  half-^unce.  The  dose  is  taken  at 
bed-time  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  is  repeated  every  night,  every 
aedond,  third,  or  fourth  night,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
The  stomach  should  be  strictly  empty-^^the  patient  recumbent — and 
he  should  be  made  to  rdl  about  immediately  after  taking  the  medi- 
cine. It  is  thas^-4)e£9re  it  suffers  decomposition — ^brought  into  oob- 
tact  pretty  freely  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  gives,  at  thetiine 
and  subsequently,  evidence  of  its  local  action.  In  many  cases,  this 
mode  of  using  the  remedy  snffices,  in  conQunction  with  other  meaos, 
to  effoct  a  cure. 

But  this  method  of  exhibiting  the  .medicine  is  not  equal  to  the  cote 
of  some  of  the  severer  forms  of  dyspepsia. and  chronic  gastritis  ;  and  in 
these,  I  have,  for  the  last  four  years,  endeavoured  to  act  more  gene- 
raliy  and  efficiently  on  the  mucous  sur&ceby  injecting 'the  sointion 
into  the  stomaoh.  I  employ  a  strong  brass  syringe  and  flexiUe  tote 
— one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  bore — the  gastric  end  of  which  has  t 
number  of  holes  so  directed  that  the  fluid  is  thrown  in  a  cireols 
shower  oatwards  and  upwards  on  the  walls  •of  the  stomach.  The  iik 
jeetion  is  made  by  dissolving  from  one  to  lour,  grains  of  the  nitmte 
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in  three  dunoes  dfditrtilted  water.  The  operation  is  for  the  most 
part  managed  easily.  Sometimes  it  causes  nausea  and  retdring—^ 
oftener  not.  It  excites  at  first  an  enduring  and  ^tefiil  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  stomach,'and  subsequently  there  are  felt  pricking  and 
dharp  painftil  sensations,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  tbe  pains  o^ 
the  disease.  SomeUmes  one  injecftion  is  enough  ;  but  I  b»re  more 
frequently  bad  to  repeat  it  imo,  three,  or  more^mes. 

Xhiring  the  employment  of  the  injections,  the  patient  takes  three 
thnes  a-day  and  before  food  a  little  morphia  or  cbloric  ether,  or  Indian 
beftip,  in  plain  or  cinnamon  water.  He  is  confined  to  small  and 
frequent  meals  of  milk,  and  as  he  gets  better  this  is  Hhickened  with 
arrowroot  or  tapioca,  and  he  is  very  gradually  introduced  to ^nounsb- 
ing  and  easily  digestible  diet.  Counter-irritation  to  the  epigastrium 
Ditrate  of  bismuth,  oxide  of  silver,  gentle  tonics,  -&a,  ^re  employed 
*when  indicated. 

Of  the  thorough  efiiciency  of  this  mode  of  acting  on  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  of  its  power  in  promoting  the  cure,  my 
expetience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  decided.  Although  it  is  now 
four  years  since  I  first  tried  injection,  I  have  not  used  it  in  more  than 
ten  cases.  I  have  always,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  the 
simpler  method  already  described,  and  resorted  to  injection  only  as  a 
last  resource ;  but  its  greater  efficieucy  would,  I  feel  certain,  j^istify 
its  employment  in  many  of  the  less  severe  cases,  and  give  more 
tboroogh  and  speedy  cures.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present,  to  con- 
sider the  intimate  nature  of  the  mode  of  cure,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  nitrate  of  silver  substitutes  healthy  for  diseased  action  in  the 
inflamed  gastric  membrane.  I  must  reserve  that  interesting  question, 
and  the  detailed  narrative  of  cases,  for  another  opportunity. 

Mr  Young,  cutler,  of  Edinbuiiigh,  made  the  instrument  I  now  use 
for  injecting  the  stomach,  and  it  answers  extremely  well. — JM. 
Ttme»  and  Gazette^  Jan,  29, 1859,  ^.  108. 

I 

49. — On  the  Internal  Em/ploymeM  of  Carbonic  Add  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Disease, — [The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  gentleman  who, 
for  many  years,  has  buffered  from  chronic  derangement  of  the  stomach 
of  a  most  aggravated  character, — has  suffered  much  from  many 
physicians,  but  been  healed  by  none.  He  has  tried  all  sorts  of  waters, 
amongst  others,  those  of  Kissingen,  and  from  these  experienced  a 
little  benefit.  He  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  efficacy  of  many  mineral 
waters  in  tbe  relief  of  dyspepsia  depended  entirely  on  the  amount  6f 
carbonic  acid  they  contained.    He  says,] 

Shortly  after  this  I  commenced  an  experiment  upon  myself  with 
pare  water  strongly  impregnated  with  the  above-mentioned  gas,  arid 
vithin  less  than  four  weeks'  time  my  health  was  more  improved  than 
it  was  by  my  three  -visits  to  Kissingen.  The  improvement  in  mj 
health  is,  indeed,  now  so  decided,  that  I  confidently  expect  a  few 
conrses  more  of  the  carbonic  acid-water  will  completely  free  me  frotn 
my  old  complaints. 
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The  iAofving  direeUom  cnbo^T  tibe  remit  of  my  pnmat  expoi- 


The  ctfbooie  aeid-vifter  is  to  be  takeD  before  breakfiitst. 

Let  the  petient  take  a  tumblecf ul  of  the  w»ter,  and  then  mlk 
briakfy  Cor  half-an-hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  another  tamUerfel 
of  the  water  is  to  be  taken,  and  then  another  half-hour's  walk. 

This  oooise  is  to  be  continued  for  a  month. 

A  disoontiniianoe  of  the  water  for  a  month  is  then  to  take  place. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  water  is  to  be  b^;nn  again,  and  to  be 
ocmtinned  for  a  nMmth,  and  then  to  be  disocmtinued  for  a  month,  and 
so  on  until  a  core  is  efibcted. — MecL  Times  and  GazOte,  ^eb.  H, 
1859,  p.  170. 


50. — Sarcina  Ventriculu — [The  opportunity  of  a  post-m<Mrtem 
examination  of  a  case  of  sarcina  Tentricali  very  rarely  ooctirs.  A 
case  lately  occorred  at  St.  Thomas*  Hospital ;  the  patient,  a  woman 
aged  sixty-four,  had  previously  enjoyed  excellent  health ;  constant 
and  characteristic  Tomiting  came  on,  and  in  nine  weeks  proved  fotsL 
The  green  opaque  creamy  scum  consisted  principally  of  the  differeoi 
forms  of  sarcina.    She  died  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration.] 

On  pott  mortem  examination,  all  the  ^scera  were  found  to  be  in 
a  healthy  condition.  There  was  no  peritoneal  inflammation.  ^Hie 
stomach  contained  some  matter  resembling  that  vomited  daring  fife. 
BrU.  Med.  Jaumaly  Fd>.  5, 1859,  p.  100. 


51.— ON  SANTONINB  AS  AN  ANTHELMINTIC. 

By  ]>r.  William  Abbots  Smith,  Hatfield  Broadoak,  Essex. 

[Santonine  is  a  principle  obtained  from  the  artemisia  santonica.  The 
writer  has  used  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  considers  it  ^a  very 
safe  and  efficacious  remedy."] 

As  regards  its  physical  peculiarities,  it  is  a  crystalline  powder  of  a 
white  colour,  which,  however,  assumes  a  yellow  tint  after  long  expo- 
sure to  light  and  atmosphere ;  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  possesses  weak  acid  properties.  It  has  scarcely  any  pereepUUe 
tast^  which,  >ith  the  small  quantity  which  requires  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  dose,  forms  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  favour,  se^ng 
that  the  maiority  of  anthelmintic  medicines  in  Togue  are  very  incon- 
venient in  those  respects.  Its  madvz  operandi  is  as  a  specific  pcHson 
to  the  animal  It  may  be  giyen  in  one  or  two  large  doses,  or  in 
repeated  small  ones,  my  usual  method  being,  for  a  child  five  <»  six 
years  old,  according  to  the  following  formula :  santonine,  three  grains; 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  five  grains ;  mix,  make  into  a  powder,  and  taki 
one  every  six  hours  to  the  extent  of  four  doses.  An  hour  or  two  aftir 
the  administration  of  the  last  powder,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be 
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gJToi  to  liMilitate  the  eximlsion  of  the  dead  wormfl.  ^auld  any  signs 
of  the  intestinal  nuisance  present  themselves, subsequently,  a  single 
dose  of  santonine  will  usually  suffice  to  free  the  patient. 

In  adult8>  the  santonine  may  be  given  in  about  five-grain  doses, 
with.  Ik  sapplementary  cathartic  drau^t,  or  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  castor  oil,  as  directed  for  children. 

Where  the  ascaris  vermicularis  is  the  leading  type  of  the  parasite, 
an  «iiema  of  warm  water,  containing  santonine  in  solution,  will  be 
found  useful ;  some  more  warm  water  being  injected  into  the  rectum 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  away  the  lingering  drug  and 
dead  ascarides. 

My  experience  of  this  drug  extends  only  to  its  use  as  an  anthelmin^ 
tic,  but  it  is  largely  employed  by  the  French  physicians  in  many  spas- 
modic diseases,  in  which  its  good  results  are  most  probably  due  to  the 
cessation  of  the  reflex  nervous  action  set  up  by  the  irritating  presence 
of  the  worms  on  then*  consequent  expulsion. — Lancet,  April  %  1859, 
■p.  349. 


b^j^Santonine  on  an  ArUhdmintic.  By  Br,  Jakes  Moke* 
KewtOQ  Btewart,  Wigtownshire. — ^Looking  OTer  my  notes,  I  find  that 
in  t^uiee  cases — two  children  and  an  adult — the  symptoms  produced 
by-  santonine  were  those  generally  following  the  administration  of  an 
acrid  poison.  About  half  an  hour  after  it  had  been  taken  excessive 
vomiting  came  on,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
beUy,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  by  profuse  diarrhoea.  After  these  symp- 
toms bad  continued  for  some  time,  the  patient  complained  of  great 
weakness,  giddiness,  and  intense  thirst ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second 
day  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  seemed  free  from  irritation.  In 
four  other  cases  its  action  was  still  more  peculiar.  Shortly  after 
taking  a  moderate  dose,  a  woman  informed  me  that  she  felt  very 
much  excited,  and  inclined  to  dance  and  laugh,  She  felt  a  fulness 
about  the  temples,  and  saw  everything  she  looked  at  through  a  yellov} 
h^t.  A  little  girl  had  the  same  hysterical  laughter ;  and  everything 
she  Jooked  at  was  green.  In  the  two  remaining  cases  the  same  visual 
aberration  was  present,  green  and  yellow  being  the  prevailing  colours. 
The  symptoms  in  these  latter  cases  were  more  or  less  present  until 
the  saoitonine  was  expelled  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a  full 
dose  of  castor  oil. 

With  the  exertion  of  the  above,  I  have  ever  found  this  drug  to  he 
asifo  and  efficacious  anthelmintic,  and  I  have  given  it  in  about  two 
hundred  instances.  It  is  diflScult  to  account  for  the  above  peculiar 
aotion  of  santonine,  imless  we  suppose  that,  mixing  with  the  blood,  it 
ondfli^goes  some  similar  chemical  change  to  what  it  does  when  exposed 
to  the  ioflueikGe  of  the  atmosphere  and  light ;  for  then  we  know  it 
always  aasames  a  yellowish  colour.  As  opposed  to  this  view,  some 
osniineatal  pbysioians  think  that  santonine  does  not  enter  the  blood 
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at  alU  iNit  acts  directly,  as  a  specific  poison  to  the  |)araaite  in  Uie 
iDtestinal  canal.  It  may  act  so,  and  yet  in  some  circanistances  it 
may  also  enter  the  blood  ;  for  in  the  class  of  poisons  termed  "  aoii" 
as  oxalic  add,  hellebore,  &c.,  we  may  have  a  local  or  remote  aeUon, 
according  to  the  quantity  taken.  However,  without  pretending  to 
explain  this  anomalous  action  of  santonine,  I  simply  draw  attention 
to  the  plain  fscts^  hoping  some  of  your  readers  may  bring  forward 
similar  ones  and  offer  an  exphumtion. — Lancet^  April  16,  1859^ 
;».  402. 


ea— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TAPEWORM  BY  ElAMALA. 

By  Br.  Arthur  Learep,  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  HosfRlal. 

[A  previous  article  on  this  subject  by  Br.  Leared  will  be  found  at 
p.  107,  vol.  xxxviiL  From  the  tfme  when  this  last  article  was  written, 
kamaJa  has  been  largely  employed  at  the  Great  Northern  Hc«pitol, 
and  **the  results  have  been  apparently  excellent/*  failures  having 
been  but  seldom  reported.] 

Notwithstanding  the  many  remedies  in  use  for  the  destruction  cf 
other  species  of  worms  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  no  depart- 
ment of  practice  was  more  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  Now  I  beliew 
kamala  acts  with  greater  certainty  against  both  thread  and  lai:ge 
round  worms  than  any  medicine  we  at  present  possess.  If  this  weie 
its  only  merit,  it  would  not  be  a  trifling  one. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  large  masses  of  tapeworm,  ineludiag 
long  pieces  of  the  neck,  may  be  expelled  in  a  lifeless  state ;  and  yet 
fresh  portions  so  soon  reappear  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  having 
been  developed  from  the  same  head.  This  leads  me  to  tbink  that 
the  vermicide  action  of  all  remedies  is  mainly  effective  against  the 
bodies  of  tseoise,  and  that  when  the  head  happens  to  be  dislodged,  it 
is  not  from  loss  of  vitality,  but  that  it  is  mechanically  parted  froa 
the  intestine  by  the  weight  of  the  lifeless  body.  As  far  then  at  least 
as  the  body  is  concerned  kamala  possesses  a  true  vermicide  power. 
It  does  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Royle,  act  mechanically  like  tin  and 
some  other  remedies.  The  tincture  in  sufficient  doses  appears  to  be 
as  efiScacious  as  the  substance  itself.  I  resolved  to  test  the  drug 
further  by  administering  the  resinous  extract.  This  was  obliging^ 
prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  B.  Hanbury.  He  found  that  a  fluid  dra<^ 
of  the  tincture  yielded  four  grains  of  extract.  This  was  made  into 
pills  with  one  grain  of  kamala,  and  thus  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  form  was  afforded. 

These  pills  have  been  tried  in  two  cases. 

Jan.  7, 185S.  M.  C,  a  healthy-looking  young  woman,  was  sent  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  account  of  tapeworm.  She  had 
observed  joitiis-with  her  motions  for  about  a  year  preceding  that 
time.    There- was  an  eczematous  eruption  on  the  chest  and  bad^ 
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which  had  lately  appeared.  She  had  occasionally  severe  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  also  pain  of  the  back ;  no  uneasiness  of  stomach  or 
bowels;  menstruation  regular;  had  received  no  treatment  for  tape- 
worm. Ordered  kamala  3vi.,  one  drachm  to  be  taken  every  third 
hoar.  From  some  misapprehension  she  took  one  dose  each  morning 
for  six  days  instead  of  as  directed  ;  said  that  large  portions  of  worm 
came  away  after  each  dose,  and  brought  with  her  a  long  piece  passed 
on  a  previous  day.  The  kamala  caused  a  good  deal  of  griping  in  about 
an  hour  after  each  time  of  taking  it. 

April  12.  Game  to  say  that  about  a  week  previously  she  had  again 
noticed  joints  of  the  worm.  The  eczema  had  quite  disappeared,  but 
pain  of  right  side  recurred  occasionally.  She  was  now  given  six 
kamala  pills,  and  they  were  ail  taken  in  one  day  at  iutervals  of  two 
hours.  The  bowels  were  not  moved  during  the  day,  and  no  apparent 
effect  was  produced. 

May  20.  Called  to  say  that  she  had  been  quite  free  from  pain  and 
otherwise  well  since  taking  the  pills.  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  cure  has  been  permanent  or  not.  The  other  case 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Bow-lane,  Clieapside.  At 
my  suggestion  the  pills  were  given  to  a  gentleman,  but  without  any 
good  effect  He  affirmed  that  they  produced  pain  in  the  back. 
Kamala  itself  was  afterwards  administered,  and  large  portions  of  wortn 
were  passed  ;  but  I  have  lately  ascertained  from  Mr.  Walker  that  the 
worm  has  again  made  its  appearance. 

I  would  set  down  the  relative  merits  of  the  remedies  commonly 
employed  for  tapeworm  as  follows : — Kamala  is  decidedly  superior  to 
kousso,  which  is  a  less  certain  vermicide,  and  in  my  hands  has  been 
almost  invariably  productive  of  great  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  and 
«tber  unpleasant  effects.  My  experience  of  pomegranate  bark  is 
limited,  but  I  am  disposed  to  place  kamala  above  it.  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  decide  between  kamala,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  extract  of 
<if  male  fern,  as  vermicides.  But  against  turpentine  there  are  strong 
objections.  It  is  of  little  use  unless  given  in  large  doses,  as  from  one 
or  two  fluid  ounces.  It  then  generally  produces  headache,  giddiness, 
sickness,  &c;  but  still  worse,  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  I 
have  beien  informed  with  great  candour  by  a  practitioner,  in  whose 
judgment  and  caution  I  have  reason  to  feel  confidence,  of  the  following 
>ad  occurrence.  A  patient  of  bis  suffered  from  tapeworm,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  a  large  dose  of  this  medicine  combined  with 
«Mtor-oil  was  administered.  Unhappily,  however,  the  death  of  the 
patient,  after  great  suffering,  from  lumbar  pain,  strangury,  and 
bloody  urine,  was  the  result.  After  death  the  bladder  was  found 
ulcerated. 

I*  have  frequently  observed  that  tapeworm  is  sometimes  easily 
^polled  by  a  medicine  that  completely  fails  in  other  cases.  This 
^>pens  in  turn  with  all  the  remedies  mentioned,  and  makes  them  all 
«  value.    Thus  in  the  case  first  referred  to,  all  failed  except  kamala, 
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which  soooeeded  temponrily.  A  combination  of  two  or  three  remediei 
is  therefore  desirable  to  insure  a  resolt  at  oooe  certain  and  imme^- 
ate.  Dr.  Adams  informs  me  he  has  lately  tried  spirits  of  torp^itiDe 
and  t.  kanuda  with  ezoellent  results.  I  am  myself  disposed  to  recom- 
mend t.  kamala  with  oil  of  male-fern.  But  no  unfailing  remedy  or  phn 
of  treatment  is  at  present  known. 

I  must  obsenre  in  reference  to  the  cases  treated  unsucoessf  ally  with 
kamala  by  I>r.  Peacock,  and  reported  in  the  'Aledioal  Times  and 
Gazette'  of  Nov.  18,  1858,  that  I  consider  the  interval  between  the 
doses  (a  day)  was  too  long.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering  for  adults 
,^i.  or  more  of  the  powder,  or  3ii<  of  the  tincture,  to  be  taken  evoy 
three  hours,  and  in  each  case  six  doses,  but  with  directions  not  to  con- 
tinue beyond  the  first  day  should  it  appear  that  the  worm  has  been 
all  expelled,  or  should  other  effects  be  severe.  Sometimes  the  tinc- 
ture gripes,  and  on  that  account  I  always  combine  with  it  tinetore  of 
hyoscyamus.  It  will  also  be  generally  desirable  to  administer  a 
purgative.  Kamala  in  substance  usually  purges  and  gripes.  To  pre- 
vent the  latter  effect,  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  combining  it  with 
powdered  hyoscyamus  leaf. 

There  are  many  points  in  connexion  with  tapeworm  which  apace 
at  present  forbids  my  entering  upon.  The  unequal  distribation  of 
cases  in  reference  to  locality  is.  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Tkos 
while  in  some  parts  of  London  cases  are  not  rare,  in  the  elevated 
district  of  Highgate  they  appear  very  infrequent.  I  am  informed  bf 
Mr.  Wetherell,  who  has  haid  an  extensive  practice  there  during  forty 
years,  that  he  only  remembers  having  had  to  treat  a  single  case  d 
tapeworm. 

That  swallowing  meat  containing  cysteoerci  cellulosae  unkilled  bj 
cooking,  produces  tssnia  solium  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but  has  it  no 
other  source  ?  Kiichenmeister  tells  us  the  butchers  of  Germany  are 
particularly  subject  to  tapeworm,  in  consequence  of  the  cysteoerci 
adhering  to  their  hands,  and  becoming  swallowed.  From  inquiries 
I  have  made  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  Londcm 
brethren  are  similarly  afflicted. 

It  would  appear  that  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  worms  in  ^e  same 
localities  is  variable.  Dr.  West,  of  Harpenden,  Herla,  writing  to  me 
of  the  large  round  worm  says : — ''  All  the  medical  men  here  remaiic 
the  extreme  frequency  of  such  cases  this  year  (1858)."  As  the  ova 
of  taenia  solium  are  productive  of  cystecerci  oellulossB  (measles  of  pork)» 
it  is  of  great  iroportsnce  not  merely  that  pigs  should  be  debarred 
from  access  to  human  faeces,  but  that  the  water  used  both  by  ourselves 
and  the  animals  we  consume  should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  When 
sewage  water  becomes  in  any  degree  mixed  with  that  used  for  drink- 
ing, great  risk  of  cystic  entozoa  must  be  incurred. 

I  was  greatly  struck  some  time  back  with  the  apparent  indsi^ 
tmctibility  of  the  ova  of  taenia  solium.  To  insure  their  destmctiei, 
■I  place!  some  that  I  had  been  observing  under  the  microaoope  ia 
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undilntect  sulphnric  acid.  Next  day,  on  again  placing  some  of  the 
same  ova  under  the  microscope,  no  material  change  in  them  was 
manifest. 

[An  interesting  series  of  18  cases  by  Dr.  Adams,  surgeon  to  the 
22nd  Regiment,  is  now  related.    Dr.  Adams  remarks :] 

The  result  of  treatment  hy  tincture  of  kamala  is  by  no  means  so 
satisfactory  as  I  previously  expected.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  the  taenia  were  not  altogether  expelled,  and  in  some 
the  medicine  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect ;  constipation  was 
usually  induced,  and  required  castor-oil.  The  regimen  of  the  patients 
and  administration  of  the  drug  were  carefully  attended  to.  In 
every  instance  pains  were  taken  to  discover  the  head ;  but  either  in 
consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  the  broken- 
up  state  in  which  the  worms  were  passed,  it  was  very  seldom  found. 
Although  in  the  first  case  a  (head  was  found,  in  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards the  patient  was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  joints  were  generally 
dead  when  passed,  but  some  lived  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
tapeworm,  I  am  induced  to  conclude  that  kamala  is  not  superior  to 
male  fern,  kousso,  turpentine,  calomel,  and  jalap ;  and  while  I 
acknowledge  its  value  as  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  I  think  its 
virtues  have  been  too  much  vaunted. 

I  have  frequently  given  santonine  for  tssnia  lata  in  large  doses 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel ;  but  it  ts  very  uncertain, 
and  in  many  instances  appears  to  have  no  effect  whatever. — M^ 
Times  and  Gazette,  Jan,  15,  1859,  p.  57. 


54— ON  THE  DIGESTION  OP  NITROGENOUS  FOOD  BY 

THE  PANCREAS. 

By  Dr.  L.  Ooevisaet. 

General  Propositiont,  forming  the  Smamary  of  an  Essay^pyhliehed 
with  the  above  title,  and  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  the  first  part  in  1857,  ana  the  secotid  in  Fe&nw.ryi  1858. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  manner  in  which  animal  or  nitro- 
genous food  is  digested  in  the  bowel;  and  science  has  not  advanced 
one  step  since  the  discovery  of  Purkinje  and  Pappenheim  (1836) 
respecting  the  dissolving  action  which  the  pancreatic  juice  may  exer- 
cise on  such  food — ^a  discovery  which  has  indeed  remained  almost 
unnoticed. 

The  physiological  and  experimental  investigations  on  the  sec(n\d 
digestion  (intestinal  digestion,}  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  (in 
the  before-mentioned  essay,)  have  led  to  the  following  important 
results : — These  are  twofold :  One  group,  of  a  physiological  and  direct 
character,  are  deduced  from  actual  experiments.    The  other,  of  a 
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patholc^eal  and  indirect  nature,  are  deductions  or  coroUaries,  wbieh^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  throw  some  light  on  cliDical  medicine. 

1.  Physiological  Proposiiions. — 1.  Nitrogenous  food  is  digested 
both  by  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas. 

2.  The  pancreas  is,  as  it  were,  a  supplementary  organ,  whose  action, 
after  copious  meals,  is  added  to  that  of  the  stomach. 

3.  Both  digestions  are  of  the  same  nature,  as  any  article  of  food 
subjected  to  either  is  transformed  into  the  self-same  nutrimentive  pro- 
duct (aibuminose  or  peptone). 

4.  The  pancreatic  juice  has  peculiar  reactions  under  the  inflaene^ 
of  heat  or  certain  agents,  which  reaction  the  g<utric  juice  does  not  pre- 
sent. As  this  difference  in  the  juices  is  found  when  they  are  both 
charged  with  peptones,  after  digestion,  it  has  erroneously  been  mxp' 
posed  that  the  peptones  also  differed.  This  pardonable  error,  being 
pointed  out,  will  hardly  again  be  fallen  into. 

5.  When  an  article  of  nitrogenous  food,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  gastric  digestion,  the  pancreatic  juice  no  longer  acts 
upon  it,  and  does  not  transform  it  into  another  peptone. 

6.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  intended  to  act  upon  that  part  of  albo- 
noid  substances  which  has  left  the  stomach  before  being  transformed 
into  aibuminose. 

7.  The  amount  of  action  of  the  pancreas  may,  in  cert-ain  cases,  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  stomach. 

8.  If  the  mere  quantity  of  secreted  fluid  were  alone  taken  into 
account,  the  stomach  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  powerful,  for 
the  gastric  juice  is  ten  times  more  abundant  than  the  pancreatic  juice ; 
but  the  latter  is,  to  make  up  the  difference,  ten  times  richer  in  ferment 
(pancreatine). 

9.  The  gastric  juice  has  the  advantage  of  a  prolonged  contact  and 
stirring  with  the  food ;  but  the  pancreatic  juice  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  faculty  of  acting  upon  azotized  aliments  equally  well,  either 
in  an  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid  state ;  it  also  acts  three  times  quicker 
than  the  gastric  juice. 

10.  Everything  is  so  disposed  in  the  duodenum,  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  acts  immediately  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  ;  and  every- 
thing is  so  arranged  in  the  stomach  that  a  large  part  of  the  food  is 
transformed  into  peptone,  the  remaining  part  being,  at  the  y&j 
least,  so  prepared  as  rapidly  to  undergo  the  pancreatic  digestion. 

11.  This  preparation,  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  either  of  the  food  or  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  consists  sometimes 
in  a  simple  imbibition,  sometimes  in  a  dissevering  or  an  extreme  divi> 
sion,  and  sometimes  in  a  solution.  Pancreatic  digestion,  being  forcibly 
very  rapid,  is  usefully  assisted  by  this  preparation,  the  stomach  acting 
respecting  the  pancreas  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teeth  do  respecting 
gastric  digestion. 

12.  It  is,  however,  to  be  notioed  that  the  pancreatic  juiee  is  able 
to  accomplish,  unassisted,  the  digestion  of  food  which  Iws  not  be<» 
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subjected  to  that  gastric  preparation  or  division  ;  in  the  same  way  as 
the  gastric  juice  can  digest  food  without  extraneous  help.  Hence, 
pieoes  of  albuminoid  substances,  being  directly  placed  into  the  intes- 
tine in  a  raw  state — ^that  is  to  say,  without  any  preparation,  are  per- 
fectly and  completely  digested,  the  process  being,  however,  somewhat 
slow.  The  pancreatic  juice  can,  by  its  own  unassisted  energy,  carry 
on  the  digestion  of  nitrogenous  food,  without  requiring  the  adjunction 
either  of  the  intestinal  juice  or  the  bile,  to  gain  digestive  properties. 
The  digestion  of  azotized  food,  performed  in  glass  jars  over  the  water 
bath,  by  means  of  the  pancreatic  juice  or  isolated  pancreatine,  goes  ou 
in  the  saine  manner  as  in  the  duodenum. 

13.  When  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  are  separated,  and  act 
in  succession,  each  performs  its  function  completely,  and  the  quantity 
of  albuminose  produced  may  thus  be  doubled. 

14.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  these  two  digestive 
ferments  meet  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  two  digestions  are  no  longer 
fredy  carried  on.  The  mixture,  far  from  doubling  the  produce,  may 
reduce  it  to  nought,  for  pepsine  and  pancreatine  destroy  each  other 
under  these  non-physiological  circumstances. 

Id.  Nature,  in  the  normal  state,  prevents  this  conflict  by  three  dis- 
tinct means — Istly,  by  the  pylorus,  which  separates  the  two  ferments ; 
Sndly,  by  the  very  gastric  digestion  through  which  pepsine  exhausts 
and  abolishes  itself  in  the  formation  of  peptone ;  3rdly,  by  the  bile, 
which  destroys  the  activity  of  the  gastric  ferment,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Pappenheim. 

16.  Bile  does  not  precipitate  the  peptone  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  stomach  so  as  to  destroy  digestion  and  necessitate  its  being 
again  begun.  On  the  contrary,  the  bile  itself  is  precipitated  by  the 
aeid  of  the  gastric  juice  or  of  the  chyme. 

17.  The  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  food  has  much  to  do  with  the 
quantity  of  peptone  which  the  two  successive  digestions  can  produce 
for  the  requirements  of  the  economy.  I  have  thus  found  in  my  expe- 
rioients,  that  whilst  rausculine  and  caseine  yielded  almost  one  ounce 
of  perfect  peptone,  albumen,  or  gelatigenous  textures,  though  given  in 
the  same  quantity,  yielded  hardly  half  an  ounce. 

18.  At  the  outset,  gastric  or  pancreatic  digestion  destroys  the  most 
characteristic  properties  of  the  various  albuminoid  substances.  It 
liquefies  insoluble  ones,  deprives  albumen  of  its  coagulability,  and 
caseine  of  its  property  of  coagulating  by  rennet.  It  also  deprives  gela- 
tine of  its  property  of  turning  into  jelly,  and  musculine  of  being  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  sodium,  &c.  In  short,  it  transforms  all  the 
gttbstanoes  into  albuminose  and  peptone. 

The  different  kinds  of  albuminose,  although  their  individual  reac- 
tions are  much  less  marked  than  those  of  the  albuminoid  substances 
whence  they  are  derived,  have,  nevertheless,  distinct  characters. 

19.  The  nature  of  peptone  varies  as  the  nitrogenous  substances  from 
which  they  are  derived.  This  variety  satisfies  the  different  (plastic  1) 
requirements  of  the  economy. 
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20.  The  peptones  which  are  most  alike  and  most  diflScolt  to  distin- 
guish  from  each  other,  are,  the  albamen-peptooe,  muscaline-peptoiie, 
and,  strange  to  say,  gelatine-peptone ;  just  as  if  the  artides  of  food 
from  which  these  peptones  are  derifeid  were  less  different  from  eadi 
other  than  is  generally  supposed.  Fibrine-peptone  and  caseine-peptone 
are  more  easily  distingnished  from  each  other,  and  from  the  snbstanoes 
above-named.  From  the  slight  differences  existing  between  azotized 
articles  of  food,  or  peptones,  there  arises  a  kind  of  unstable  equilibrinm, 
fovourable  to  the  work  of  assimilation  performed  by  the  tissnes  of 
the  body. 

21.  The  generic  character  of  peptones  is,  that  they  are  always  sols- 
ble  in  water,  be  the  latter  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline,  which  eircumstaace 
secures  an  easy  circulation  in  the  organism.  Heat  does  not  coi^nlate 
peptones,  and  hardly  any  of  thein  are  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lesd. 
Besides,  they  resist  insoluble  metallio  combinations  a  great  deal  better 
than  nitrogenous  articles  of  food. 

22.  Peptones  form  a  genus,  as  well  defined  as  the  albaminoid  genus. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  that  by  the  progress  of  science,  their  natore 
will  eventually  be  more  exactly  determined  than  can  be  done  at  the 
present  period. 

23.  Some  physiologists  persist  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  sto- 
mach merely  swells  or  divides  the  food  without  dissolving  it.  How 
can  they,  however,  withstand  the  testimony  of  the  scales,  which  plainly 
show  that,  even  where  the  weight  of  the  food  is  considerable,  every 
albuminoid  article  of  food  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  not 
merely  divided,  but  dissolved,  passes  through  the  filter,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  membranes  ? 

24  Others  have  maintained  that  the  gastric  juice,  acting  on  nitro- 
genous food,  produces  only  gelatine.  They,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
foot,  that  the  characters  which  place  gelatine  in  a  peculiar  albaminrnd 
class,  have  never  been  discovered  in  the  chyme  after  a  digestion  d 
fibrine,  caseine,  musculine,  or  albnmine,  even  when  the  chyme  was 
neutralized ;  and  that,  moreover,  gelatine  itself  completely  loses  its 
specific  characters,  in  consequence  of  undergoing  digestion  in  the  gtt- 
tric  juice. 

26.  Others,  finally,  resting  on  the  ancient  hypothesis,  that  the  albo- 
men  of  the  blood  is  nothing  but  the  digested  matters  theniarive^ 
maintain  that  the  peptones  are  reduced  to  albumen,  by  losing  their 
acidity — viz.,  by  being  neutralized.  Such  an  error  can  hardly  eziski 
excepit  albumen  and  fibrine  be  alone  taken  into  account,  exclndiag 
all  other  aliments ;  as  an  incomplete  digestion  of  the  albnmen  and 
fibrine  may  lead  to  confusion.  Crude  albumen,  in  fact,  always  partly 
escapes  gastric  digestion  ;  ill>digested  fibrine  is  transformed  into  albu- 
men only  (caseiform) ;  these  two  cases  excepted,  if  experiments  be 
made  on  the  produce  of  concrete  and  washed  albumen,  of  caseine, 
musculine,  or  gelatine,  regularly  digested  by  the  stomach,  no  doubt 
can  any  longer  be  entertained.  These  gastric  peptones  never  eoataia 
any  albumen. 
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28.  The  peptones,  either  received  or  produced  by  the  pancreatic 
JTiioe,  do  not,  any  more  than  the  latter,  form  any  new  albumen,  and, 
w^hether  they  be  primarily  or  consecatiTely  acid,  alkaline,  or  neatral, 
do  not  increase  by  an  appreciable  weight  the  coagnlable  albumen 
^vhich  the  pancreatic  jaice,  pure  and  without  peptone,  normally 

27.  Daring  the  three  honrs  which  follow  a  meal,  (when  digestive 
solution,  transformation,  and  absorption  are  not  mach  advanced,)  the 
Mood  of  the  vena  portse  (compared  to  the  venous  blood  generally)  does 
not  become  charged  with  a  noticeable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter 
through  digestive  absorption  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elements 
of  t}>e  blood  globules  and  fibrine  become  changed  into  albumen 
(caiseiform)  by  a  commencement  of  digestion,  either  in  the  intestine 
or  the  water-bath,  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice. 

28.  Now,  if  it  be  considered  that,  during  the  first  three  hours  of 
digestion — Istly,  the  pancreatic  juice  poured  into  the  duodenum 
remains  therein  in  a  pure  and  active  state  ;  2ndly,  that  this  juice  can 
pass  into  the  vena  portse,  (for  absorption  by  the  mesenteric  veins  is 
not  suspended);  3rdly,  that  this  same  juice  can  act  in  such  an  alk»- 

'line  medium  as  the  blood ; — ^if,  moreover,  it  be  considered  that  during 
those  very  three  hours,  a  large  portion  of  the  globules  and  fibrine  of 
the  blood  of  the  vena  portse  is,  weights  remaining  equal,  transformed 
in  that  vein  into  albumen,  (which  isacommencement  of  transformation 
similar  to  that  which  they  would  have  undergone  in  the  intestine 
under  the  influence  of  this  same  pancreatic  juice,)  we  can  hardly 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  hypothesis  of  q^a  true  intra-venom  digestiony 
trbich  hypothesis  I  confidently  put  forward. 

29.  No  actually  differential  character  has  ever  been  pointed  out 
between  the  nitrogenous  matters  which  go  by  the  name  of  extractive, 
and  the  albuminose  which  is  generated  by  gastric  or  pancreatic  digestion. 
Now,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  lacteals,  the  vena  portce^  and  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  are  its  continuation^  or,  in  other  words,  the  ves- 
sels which  most  directly  receive  the  product  of  digestion, — are  by  far 
richer  in  extractive  matter  (albuminose)  than  the  rest  of  the  blood. 
It  may,  moreover,  be  noted  that  they  are  also  richer  in  glucose. 

30.  The  nutritive  richness  of  the  hepatic  vessels  (albuminose  and 
glaeose  being  contained  in  them)  may  be  explained  by  the  gastro- 
intestinal absorption,  to  which  is  energetically  added  prolonged  intra- 
venous digestion,  although  the  liver  has  no  share  in  the  process. 

II. — Corollaries,  vel  Pathological  Deductions. — A.  We  may  take  it 
as  almost  certain  that  there  exists  (as  regards  albuminoid  aliments)  a 
duodenal  dyspepsia,  caused  by  the  vitiation,  insufficiency,  or  absence 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  symptoms  of  which  appear  only  from  the 
second  or  third  hour  of  digestion,  with  a  deeper-seated  pain  than  is 
felt  in  gastric  dyspepsia.  (See  Propositions  1,  2,  3,  6,  7.)  The  inter- 
nal use  of  pancreatine  is  indicated  in  cases  of  pancreatic  duodenal 
dyspepsia. 
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6.  Secondary  daodenal  dyspepsia  may  be  the  result  of  an  ailinflit 
total  absence  of  that  kind  of  division  which  food,  under  the  leasi 
favourable  drcumstanoes,  undergoes  by  means  of  the  gastric  joies 
before  that  food  has  been  transformed  into  peptone.  PaDcreatie 
digestion  is  then  slower,  just  as  gastric  digestion  is  slower  when  the 
teeth  have  not  duly  performed  their  functions.  This  secondary  pan- 
creatic dyspepsia  may  be  cured  by  the  treatment  suited  to  the  primaiy 
gastric  dyspepsia. 

0.  Another  secondary  duodenal  dyspepsia  may  arise,  either  from 
an  excess  of  gastric  juice,  or  from  a  patency  of  the  pylorus  ;  for  in 
these  two  individual  cases  the  gastric  juice  reaches  the  duodenum  in 
unfortunately  retaining  idl  its  active  properties,  which  latter  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  action  .of  the  pancreatic  juice.  (See  Propositions  13^ 
14, 15,  and  16.) 

D.  A  third  duodenal  dyspepsia  may  arise  from  deficient  biliaiy 
secretion,  this  deficiency  being  followed  by  the  same  unpleasant  effects 
as  are  noticed  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  on  account  of  the  non- 
destruction  of  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  duodenum. 

E.  A  peculiar  kind  of  dyspepsia,  which  might  be  called  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  hepatic,  may  arise  from  the  vitiation  of  the  intra-' 
venous  digestion. 

F.  Certain  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  or  hepa- 
talgia,  may  erroneously  be  attributed  to  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  or 
the  liver ;  these  symptoms  may  simply  be  the  result  of  the  absorptioii 
of  a  too  abundant,  too  active,  or  too  irritating  pancreatic  juice  by  the 
vena  portss. 

G.  Bile,  when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  destroys  the  activity  of  the 
gastric  juice  within  that  organ,  whether  it  penetrates  the  cavity 
pathologically  through  the  pylorus  or  by  the  mouth  and  cardia  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  lead  to  the  employment  of  bile  to  coun- 
teract the  morbid  superabundance  of  the  gastric  juice. 

H.  The  economy  is  supplied  with  a  variable  weight  of  peptond 
though  the  weight  of  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous  articles  of  food 
and  digestive  force  remain  the  same,  the  weight  of  the  peptones 
varying  according  to  the  kind  of  nitrogenous  food.  It  is  a  great 
error  in  hygienics  to  esteem  the  trophic,  or  nourishing  power  of  a 
nitrogenous  article  of  food,  simply  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  con- 
taina   The  trophic,  or  alimentary  standard  of  food  is  not  so  easily  fixed. 

1.  When  it  is  more  urgent  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  about  the 
digestive  organs  than  to  restore  muscular  energy,  the  food  should  ooxh 
sist  of  that  kind  of  aliment  which  is  most  quickly  and  completely 
dissolved,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  peptone  it  yields. 

J.  But  when  it  is  more  important  rapidly  to  restore  muscular  force 
than  to  allay  gastro-intestinal  pain,  we  should,  on  the  contrarj,  give 
such  food  which,  the  digestive  force  being  the  same,  yields  the  greatest 
weight  of  peptone,  though  that  food  be  likely  to  dissolve  and  digest 
slowly.  (See  Proposition  17.) 
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K.  He  who  digests  with  one  organ  only,  (stomach  or  pancreas,)  is 
ifhereby  put  on  half  allowance  as  regards  peptone ;  and  he  who  eats 
yn\y  albumen  or  gelatinous  tissue,  (instead  of  caseine  or  muscnline, 
irhich  yield  double  as  much  peptone,)  is  also  put  upon  half  allowance ; 
and  with  a  normal  and  equal  digestive  force,  is  only  half  nourished. 
^See  Proposition  17.) 

In  the  two  preceding  cases,  an  over-activity  either  of  the  one  organ 
(first  case),  or  of  both  organs  (second  case),  may  occur,  and  extract 
from  the  food  the  full  allowance  of  peptone.  But  we  must  not  long 
trust  this  extreme  functional  exertion;  for  any  persisting  over- 
activity must  sooner  or  later  end  in  exhaustion. 

L.  We  should  not  give  for  a  long  time  one  kind  only  of  nitrogenous 
food,  not  only  because  one  kind  of  azotized  aliment  is  not  capable  of 
repairing  the  waste  of  the  organism,  but  also  because  the  same  article 
of  food  given  exclusively  and  continuously  (for  a  week  for  instance) 
DO  longer  excites  gastric  secretion,  and  no  longer  fully  undergoes  the 
digestive  transformation. 

M.  Most  of  the  peptones  upon  which  I  have  made  experiments, 
have  the  peculiarity  of  not  being  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  Now,  in  all  cases  where  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  urine 
happen  to  be  of  the  albuminose  kind,  they  remain  in  solution,  in 
spite  of  the  acetate  of  lead  used  to  precipitate  them.  They  there- 
fore mask  the  sugar  more  effectually  than  all  other  ingredients  of  the 
urine  when  the  potash  and  copper  test  is  employed.  The  presence 
of  sugar  may  thus  be  overlooked  when  it  really  exists  in  the  urine. — 
Lancet,  Feb,  26, 1859,  p.  209. 


65.— ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MERCURIAL  PREPARATIONS 
UPON  THE  SECRETION  OP  BILE. 

By  Dr.  Geoboe   Scott,  formerly  one   of  the  Physicians   to  the 
British  Hospital  at  Renkioi,  Dardanelles. 

[In  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Scott,  including  a  series  of  experi- 
ments carefully  made  on  a  dog,  all  of  which  are  detailed  with  great 
accuracy,  it  is  shown  that  the  common  opinion  about  calomel  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  bile  is  very  probably  erroneous.  Dr.  Scott 
concludes  his  elaborate  paper  as  follows  :] 

Ail  the  above  four  experiments  with  calomel  give  one  result,  viz.,  a 
dimvntUion  in  the  amount  of  fmd  bile  and  bile-solids  secreted  (xfter 
ike  administration  of  large  doses  of  calomel. 

In  the  first  two,  particularly  in  the  second,  the  decrease  was  no 
doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  food  taken  the 
day  after  the  calomel  was  given ;  but  that  it  was  not  all  dependent 
upon  this  cause  seems  to  be  pretty  clear, — Istly,  from  the  fact  of  the 
bUe  of  19th  June,  the  day  following  that  in  which  food  and  milk  were 
purposely  withheld  from  the  dog,  having  been  considerably  greater 
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than  the  quantity  secreted  on  the  day  following  the  i6th  June, 
when  also  no  food  was  taken,  and  when  in  addition  6  grains 
of  calomel  had  been  administered  to  the  dog ;  and  Sndly, 
from  the  bile  in  the  last  experiment,  when  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  nourishment  had  been  consumed  after  as  hefort  the 
exhibition  of  calomel,  having  been  also  very  much  diminished  in 
quantity.  In  three  of  the  above  experiments,  the  bile-acids  were  also 
considerably  diminished  after  the  calomel ;  bnt  in  one,  yiz.,  tbe 
third  experiment,  they  were  increased.  Why  the  bile  acids  shooM 
be  increased  in  the  latter  case,  and  diminished  in  the  other  three,  it 
must  be  confessed  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Although  it  would  be  rash  to  venture  any  decided  opinion  from 
the  very  small  number  of  experiments  above  detailed,  yet  tbe  few  that 
were  made,  all  point  so  much  to  one  conclusion  that,  if  they  be  con- 
firmed by  future  and  more  varied  trials,  they  would  throw  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  generally  received  opinion  that  calomel  in  large  and 
purgative  doses  increases  the  flow  of  bile.  It  may  be  urged  that 
although  calomel  does  not  increase  the  secretion  of  bile  in  the  do& 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  do  so  in  man  ;  and  that,  even  H 
mercury  do  not  excite  the  liver  to  increased  secretion  in  a  healthj 
state  of  the  organ,  it  may  stUl  do  so  in  certain  diseased  conditions  d 
the  same.  If  the  first  objection  were  true,  the  same  could  be  brought 
against  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  tbe 
lower  animals  to  ascertain  the  action  of  poisons,  or  any  other  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  With  regard  to  the  second  objectioo, 
nothing  analogous  occurs  in  the  action  of  drugs  upon  other  organs ; 
there  is  no  medicine  which  diminishes  the  secretion  of  urine  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  kidney,  and  increases  the  same  in  certain  diseased 
conditions  of  the  organ  ;  there  is  no  medicine  which  diminishes  tbe 
amount  of  sweat  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  skin,  and  acts  as  a  diapho- 
retic in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  integument.  Hence  it 
seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  anything  which  diminishes  the  flow  of 
bile  in  a.bealthy  condition  of  the  liver,  should  increase  the  secretion  of 
the  same  in  a  diseased  state  of  that  organ. 

Whether  it  be  the  mere  purgative  effect  of  calomel  which  cansei 
the  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  or  some  specific  action  farther 
experiments  must  decide.  Of  coarse,  it  must  be  understood  that  tiie 
above  remarks  apply  only  to  cases  where  purgative  doses  of  calomel 
have  been  given.  Whether  small  and  frequent  doses  of  calomel  ooi- 
tinued  for  a  length  of  time,  so  as  to  produce  the  specific  action  ef 
mercury  upon  the  system,  really  augment  the  biliary  secretioD,  is 
matter  for  further  experiment. 

The  above  analyses  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Lionel 
Beale,  to  whose  great  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportanity  d 
performing  these  experiments. — Archives  of  Med,  No.  3,  p,  223. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 


66.— ON  THE  FORMS  AND  STAGES  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISBASB 

OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

By  Dr.   Geobgs  Johkson,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital. 
(Bead  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ohirurgical  Society.) 

The  author  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  various  conditions  of  the  kidney  which 
are  commonly  included  under  the  term  ^  Bright's  Disease,"  is  one  of 
{wactical  interest  and  impprtance.  He  considers  that  the  theory  of 
the  oneness  of  Bright's  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  clinical  history 
and  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney  in  its  yarious  conditions.  A 
large  Bright's  kidney  usually  remains  large  to  the  end,  and  a  con- 
tracted Bright's  kidney  has  not  passed  through  a  previous  stage  of 
enlargement.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  between  the  Urge  white 
Bright's  kidney  and  the  contracted  kidney  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  urine  secreted  by  the  large  kidney  is  less  abundant,  of 
higher  density,  more  constantly  and  copiously  albuminous,  and  con- 
tains small  waxy  casts  with  or  withdat  oil,  but  not  the  granular  casts 
which  are  thrown  o£f  from  the  tubes  of  the  contracting  kidney. 

2.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  two  kidneys  is  different.  In  the 
contracting  kidney,  the  gland  cells  become  disintegrated  and  washed 
away,  leaving  the  tubes  denuded.  In  the  large  white  kidney,  the 
cells  for  the  most  part  remain  attached  to  the  basement  membrane, 
and  andei^o  changes  varying  from  a  slight  granular  opacity  to  a  com- 
plete oily  degeneration,  or  they  may  at  length  become  replaced  by  an 
albuminous  or  a  fibrinous  material  which  fills  and  obstructs  the  tubes. 

3.  Another  important  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  disease 
consists  in  the  relative  frequency  of  dropsy  as  a  symptom.  There 
are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  patients  who  die  with  a  large 
Bright's  kidney  have  had  dropsy.  In  only  two  out  of  twenty-six 
fatal  cases  in  the  author's  experience  had  dropsy  been  wanting  at 
some  period  of  the  patient's  history ;  whereas,  of  thirty-three  &tal 
cues  of  contracted  kidney,  there  had  been  dropsy  in  only  fourteen, 
ud  in  most  of  these  cases  the  dropsy  was  very  slight  and  partial. 

The  author  remarked  that  if  all  the  contracted  Bright's  kidneys 
have  passed  through  a  previous  stage  of  enlargement  it  is  difficult  to 
tmdentand  how  the  majority  of  those  patients  who  have  reached  thia 
final  stage  of  renal  degeneration  can  escape  the  dropsy  which,  in  a 
Sweater  or  less  degree,  troubles  nearly  all  those  who  die  in  what  is  by 
>otne  writers  assumed  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  disease,  Th« 
nile  is,  that  a  large  Bright's  kidney  remains  so  to  the  end,  and  that 
ft  contracted  kidney  has  not  previously  been  enlarged.  But  there 
we  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease  in 
which  the  kidneys,  having  become  enlarged,  subsequently  undergo  a 
process  of  contraction  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    These  cases,  how- 
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ever,  are  so  exceptional  in  manj  of  their  most  important  features, 
that  they  afford  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  in 
ordinaiy  cases  the  contracted  Bright's  kidney  is  not  an  advanced  stage 
of  a  previously  enlarged  kidney,  but  the  result  of  a  distinct  series  of 
morbid  changes.  The  cases  in  which  contraction  of  the  kidney  has 
followed  upon  enlargement  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — lit 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  weight  and  size  of  the  kidney  are  found 
to  be  increased  after  death  ;  yet  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  glaod 
there  are  unquestionable  indications  of  commencing  atrophy  and  con- 
traction. The  author  said  he  had  met  with  six  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  showed  a  drawing  of  the  kidney  from  one  case.  The  gland  im 
large,  pale,  and  waxy,  but  the  cortical  portion  decidedly  wasted.  In 
the  2nd  class  of  cases,  the  contraction  of  a  pale,  waxy  kidney  had  pro- 
ceeded farther,  so  that  the  size  and  weight  were  reduced  below  the 
average  of  the  healthy  gland.  The  3rd  class  Of  cases  are  those  in 
which  a  kidney,  having  become  enlarged  and  faUy^  has  subsequently 
contracted  ;  the  fat  granulations  being  still  visible  in  the  atrophied 
kidney.  During  a  period  of  fourteen  years  the  author  has  met  with 
only  five  examples  of  contracted  fat  kidney.  In  two  of  these  cases 
the  period  of  transition  from  a  la^ge  fat  kidney  to  a  contracting  kidney 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  urine; 
The  large  waxy  and  granular  casts  were  observed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  small  waxy  and  oily  casts  which  had  been  present  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  disease.  One  of  these  cases  was  under  observa- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  between 
ft  kidney  which  has  been  wasted  by  the  chronic  desquamative  disease 
and  one  which  has  contracted  after  waxy  enlargement  were  referred 
to,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  two  forms  of  disease. 

Dr.  Basham  considered  that  the  great  ijierit  of  the  paper  consisted 
in  its  refutation  of  the  pathological  theory,  which  had  emanated  from 
Germany,  of  the  oneness  of  Bright's  disease.  The  author  had 
endeavoured  by  his  researches  to  prove  that  there  were  several  morbid 
processes  engaged  in  producing  the  different  forms  of  renal  disease 
that  went  by  the  name  of  "Bright."  Those  who  had  paid  mndi 
attention  to  the  disease  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  appearanees 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  aware  of  the  distinctive  characteristici 
that  marked  the  large,  fiabby,  white  kidney  from  the  granuUir,  &tty, 
waxy,  small  kidney.  He  regretted  that  the  author  had  not  dwdt 
more  particularly  on  the  fact  that  the  large  white  kidney  was  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  whereas  thoae 
instances  of  the  affection  that  extended  over  many  years  were  more 
frequently  found  connected  with  the  fatty  and  waxy  kidney. 

Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  some  extent  with  Dr.  Basham,  that  tlie 
large  pale  kidney  was  commonly  associated  with  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  Where  chronic  disease  followed  upon  an  acute  attadL^ 
it  was  almost  always  a  large,  pale,  flabby  kidney.  He  did  not  know 
of  an  instance  in  which  a  very  small  contracted  kidney  comineBceii 
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in  an  acute  attack.  It  was  not  invariably  the  case,  however,  that 
large  pale  kidneys  v^ere  present  in  acute  cases.  One  of  the  cases 
which  he  had  detailed,  where  the  kidney  was  contracted,  was  of  ten 
years'  duration.  If  this  patient  had  died  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
he  believed  that  they  would  have  found  a  large  pale  kidney.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  enlarged  Bright's  kidney 
the  origin  of  the  disease  was  latent,  and  there  was  no  acute  stage,  so 
br  as  he  could  ascertain.  One  could  not  explain  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  organ  by  the  comparative  duration  of  the  cases.  He 
had  a  patient  under  his  care  at  the  present  time,  in  whom  the  kidney 
was  enlarged  and  pale,  the  case  having  been  of  five  years'  duration. — 
Lancet,  AprU  2,  1859,  p.  342. 


57. — On  some  particular  Forms  of  Renal  Dropsy  associated  with 
Purulent  Seoti^nciit'in  the  Urine.  By  Dr.  W.  R.  Basham,  Physician 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital. — Idiopathic  nephritis — that  is,  simple 
QDoomplicated  inflammation  of  the  kidney — is,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  a  doubtful  form  of  disease.  I  have  only  known  it  as 
arising  from  mechanical  injury.  The  urine  in  such  a  case  is  both 
purulent  and  bloody :  the  one  often  alternating  with  the  other.  The 
source  of  the  pus  is  principally  from  the'mucous  surfaces  of  the  calyces 
and  pelvis,  and  occasionally  &om  the  tubular  structures ;  but  all  parts 
are  involved.    Moreover,  there  is  no  dropsy. 

In  tubercle  of  the  kidney,  the  urine  is  permanently  purulent ;  but 
nere  also  no  dropsy  is  ever  present,  and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the 
exhaustion  consequent  on  the  purulent  drain.  The  morbid  appear- 
ances of  tubercle  of  the  kidney  are  sufficiently  characteristic  The 
mucous  surface  of  the  pelvis,  the  cup-shaped  calyces,  even  the  apices 
of  the  cones,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  are  the  seat  of 
ulceration  and  abscess. 

We  may  consider  that  when  the  symptoms  of  renal  dropsy  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  purulent  non-tubular  sediment  in  the  urine,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  that  piurulent  sediment  will  be  the  probability 
that  the  interstitial  stiiictures  of  the  kidney  are  the  source  of  the 
pus ;  and  that,  as  this  condition  is  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  renal  parenchyma,  the  prognosis  must  necessarily  be  unfavourable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  pus  be  inappreciable,  visible  or 
<)oguisable  only  by  the  microscope,  even  though  tube  casts  be  not  pre- 
sent, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  purulent  change  is  confined  to  the 
exudation  contained  within  the  tubes,  and  that  this  exudation  not 
neeesaarily  implicating  every  part  of  the  kidney,  but,  as  in  pneumonia, 
^ing  of  limit^  extent,  a  recovery,  under  appropriate  treatment,  will 
^ow,  and  the  kidneys,  like  the  lungs,  eventually  return  to  their 
»*taral  and  healthy  function.—Zancrt,  Aprtl  9,  1869,  p.  360. 
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58. — On  ihe  value  of  Alhummuria  as  a  Symptom  of  KHmj 
IHseate,  By  Dr.  E.  A.  Paakss,  University  College  Hospital,  London.— 
[Dr.  Parkes  gives  us  a  very  interesting  table  of  cases  showing  ths 
per  oentage  of  the  symptom,  when  temporary,  and  when  permanent; 
80  many  cases  now  occur,  in  which  albumen  is  temporarily  present 
that  it  has  made  some  men  doubt  whether  or  not  we  can  look  upon  ^ 
as  a  good  criterion  of  kidney  disease ;  when  temporary  it  certamly  is 
not,  but  when  permanent  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  very  decidsd 
symptom  of  Bright's  disease.] 

Permanent  albuminuria  indicated  kidney  disease  in  32  oat  of  3$ 
cases ;  and  if  the  heart  disease  be  excluded,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
indicated  kidney  disease  invariably.  Of  late  years  the  discoveiy  of 
albuminuria  in  so  many  diseases  has  caused  some  scepticism  as  to 
the  value  of  this  symptom,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  distinction  of 
temporary  and  permanent  albuminuria  has  not  been  drawn  with  sa& 
dent  care,  and  that  if  it  ;be  permanent,  the  significance  of  aUxuii- 
nuria  is  as  great  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  by  the  older  writers « 
morbus  Brightii. 

A  distinction  between  the  temporary  and  permanent  albmnioaii* 
was  often  probable  even  at  the  first  examination,  from  the  usuall} 
much  smaller  amount  of  albumen  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  witb 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  pneumonic,  specific  febrile,  and  acni* 
renal  cases,  in  which  the  quantity  was  often  large. — Med,  Time*  ami 
GaeeUe,  Jan.  1, 1859,  p.  7. 


69.— ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  OE 

URIC  ACID  AND  UREA  IN  URINE,  AS  APPLICABLE 

TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  Williak  SeiiLEB. 

[To  the  scientific  practitioner  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount,  whether  in  excess  or  deficiency,  of  uric  acid  and  urea,  the 
two  most  important  constituents  of  the  urine.] 

Ihtermination  of  the  proportion  of  Uric  Acid  m  Urine.  Hardly 
any  chemical  operation  can  be  imagined  of  a  more  easy  character 
than  the  method  of  late  adopted  to  determine  the  proportion  of  wic 
acid  in  a  specimen  of  urine.  Mix  four  ounces  of  urine  with  half  ai 
ounce  of  the  stronger  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops ;  let  the  mixtan 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  pour  it  by  successive  portions  inW 
a  cone  of  filtering  paper,  supported  by  a  small  glass  funnel ;  when 
the  filter  dries,  the  uric  acid  may  be  shaken  off  in  the  form  of  a  red* 
dish  powder,  so  that  its  amount  may  be  easily  estimated.  Make  tht 
powder  into  a  heap  on  a  smooth  fiat  surface,  as  on  a  plate  of  Weiige- 
wood's  Queen's  ware,  alongside  of  another  heapiof  known  qoanti^ 
say  of  one  or  two  grains  composed  of  uric  acid  previously  obtaiM 
in  like  manner,  and  divide  this  known  quantity  with  a  spatala»  ai 
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the  druggist  divides  the  sion  of  minate  doses  of  powders  in  preserip-* 
tioD,  till  a  heap  is  obtained  as  near  as  possible  in  bulk  to  that  heap 
the  qoantitj  of  which  we  desire  to  determine.  Here  the  known 
heap,  onee  carefully  weighed,  is  our  standard,  and  is  to  be  kept  for 
use,  as  -saving  all  the  trouble  of  a  nice  balance,  while  it  affords  a 
result  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  requisite  in  medical  practice. 
For  a  more  nice  estimate,  a  grain  of  dry  uric  add  may  be  di»wn 
into  a  line  as  uniform  as  possible  <^  ten  inches  long,  so  that  an  inch 
of  tids  line  being  divided  again  into  ten  portions,  and  one  portion 
agsin  into  ten,  each  of  the  last  portions  will  represent  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain, — a  degree  of  accuraqr  which  few  balances  will  equal. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  surprising  difference  in  the  tint  of  the  pow- 
ders obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  from  different  speci- 
mens of  urine,  some  being  of  a  very  light  red,  and  others  more  or 
less  dark,  so  that,  occasionally,  the  granules  almost  suggest  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  gunpowder.  I  have  not  been  able  to'^ascertain 
the  precise  circnmstonces  under  which  this  very  dark  powder  is 
produced;  but  this  peculiarity  plainly  marks  itself  out  for  scratiny 
above,  as  it  should  seem,  the  other  varieties  of  tint  just  referred 
to.  That  it  is  a  morbid  diaracter,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
What  is  sirq^ar,  it  appears  to  be  as  nearly  pure  uric  add  as  the 
lighter  coloured  varieties  of  the  powder;  it  gives  at  least,  in  the 
nme  very  minute  quantity,  the  proper  succession  of  colours  with 
the  established  form  df  test,  namely,  vivid  red,  when  moistened  on  a 
slip  of  glass  with  nitric  add,  and  moderately  heated  over  a  gas 
flame ;  a  beautiful  pink,  when  the  dry  red  spot  is  exposed  to  Uie 
vapour  of  ammonia;  and  a  rich  purple,  when  the  pink  spot  is 
touched  with  a  rod  dipped  in  liquor  potas»e,  or  in  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda;  the  whole  ^lour  disappearing  on  the  further  appli- 
cation of  heat.  One  of  the  cases  in  wluch  I  observed  this  bhu^ish 
cdour  in  the  uric  add,  was  one  of  anomalous  ill  health  brought  on, 
^  I  saw  reason  to  think,  by  a  long-continued  course  of  erroneous 
diet.  On  dissolving  this  dark-coloured  product  in  hot  liquor  potassn, 
and  adding  muriatic  add,  a  small  portion  of  uric  add  nearly  free 
feom  colour  was  obtained.  The  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  the 
powders  usually  obtained  suffident  for  distinct  indications  with  the 
form  of  test  just  referred  to,  is  enough  of  evidence,  for  the  most  part, 
<^  their  degree  of  purity,  the  two  or  three  granules  taken  up  with  a 
pin-point  l^ing  in  general  all  that  is  requisite, — a  quantity  whiaAk 
my  be  estimated  at  from  the  five-hundredth  part  to  the  thousandth 
P^  of  a  grain.  It  is  seldom  necessary,  then,  for  medical  purposes, 
to  resort  to  the  manipulation  for  purification  by  liquor  potasssB  and 
Muriatic  add. 

When  a  more  nice  examination  is  proposed,  the  filter  should  be 
made  of  tissue  paper,  from  which,  though  a  longer  time  is  required, 
^  powder  more  easily  separates.  In  every  case  water,  and  where 
S^Mler  exactness  is  desired,  distilled  water  should  be  run  throngh 
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the  filter  after  the  acid  mixture  h  exhausted,  if  not  for  the  sake^f 
greater  purity,  at  least  in  order  that  the  filter  may  more  read%  dij. 
It  is  not  in  general  necessary  to  filter  the  urine  before  the  additionef 
the  muriatic  acid ;  and  if  it  should  seem  requisite,  when  there  is  mmk 
inucus,  it  must  be  observed  whether  any  portion  of  uric  add  has 
remained  on  that  filter,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
final  estimate.  Some  desire  the  urine  to  be  gently  warmed  be&re 
the  addition  of  the  acid ;  but  the  omisaon  of  this  direetion  does  not 
make  much  difference  on  the  final  result  The  proportion  of  aoA 
above  directed  is  larger  than  is  often  recommended ;  but  it  hat 
seemed  to  me  that  the  larger  quantity  gives  a  more  complete  efifeet 
within  twenty-four  hours.  I  forbear  to  say  anything  on  so  dbvioBS 
points  as  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  whole  quantity  oi  vaim 
passed  by  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  advantage  of 
operating,  whenever  it  is  possible,  on  a  portion  of  the  entire  amomit 
coUected  in  that  period.  ^  ^ 

Determination  €f  the  proportion  of  Urea  in  Urine,  To  the  portioa 
of  urine  under  examination  a  barytic  solution  is  first  a^led  t» 
remove  the  phosphates^  the  precipitate  being  separated  by  filtrakio& 
To  a  measured  quantity  of  this  prepared  urine  is  then  added,  drof 
by  drop,  a  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury,  of  known  strength,  by 
which  a  copious  pure  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Contained  in 
this  white  precipitate,  the  urea  falls  down; -and  it  is  discovered  whea 
all  the  urea  has  been  precipitated,  because  then  the  white  matter 
becomes  yellow  on  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Make  with  a  glass  rod  several  distinct  patches  of  solution  of  eat- 
bonate  of  soda  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  precipitate  made 
in  the  prepared  urine  by  the  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercory  seems 
to  fail,  transfer  a  drop  of  the  white  matter  with  a  ^ass  rod  to  one  tf 
the  patches  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  this  patch  beeomes 
yellow,  the  experiment  is  finished,  and  the  proportion  c^  area  pzesenfc 
can  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mer- 
cury employed.  If  the  patch  remain  white,  more  of  the  soluticHi  of 
pernitrate  of  mercury  is  to  be  added,  till  a  drop  transferred  with  tiie 
glass  rod  to  a  patch  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  renders  it 
yellow.  All  that  remains  is  to  observe  how  much  of  the  eolation  d 
pernitrate  of  mercury  has  been  made  use  of,  since  the  strength  cl 
that  solution  is  so  adjusted  that,  for  every  hundred  parts  by  we^  ~ 
of  that  solution  used,  the  separation  of  one  part  by  weight  of 
indicated.  The  densities,  however,  of  all  the  bodies  actoally 
cemed  being  but  little  different  from  that  of  water,  there  is  no 
sion  to  employ  any  other  mode  of  estimate  but  that  of  measora  A 
slight  error  is  introduced  by  the  varying  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
in  the  urine,  but  in  experiments  designed  merely  for  medical  use,  that 
source  of  error  may  be  neglected. 

To  return  to  the  preliminaries  for  this  striking  experimakt^  ite 
first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  urine.    For  this  purpose,  two  parti 
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hj '  oMasare  of  a  satorated  flolation  of  pore  baryta  are  mixed  with 
•one  part  by  measure  of  a  satorated  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
land  0f  this  mixture  one  measure  is  added  to  two  measures  of  urine, 
the  precipitate  being  separated  by  filtering  paper. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  sdntion  of  pemitrate  of 
sinercury,  which  is  somewhat  troublesome;   but  any  trustworthy 
•droggist  may  easily  provide  it  by  means  of  the  following  directions  :-^ 
Pore  mercury  is  required.    That  of  the  shops  may,  I  believe,  be  ren- 
-dered  sufiieientiy  pure  by  being  digested  for  some  days  wit^  dilute 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  the  dish  being  shallow  in  order  to  expose  a 
iarge  surface  of  the  mercury :  with  some  loss,  it  may  be  quickly 
'purified  by  heating  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  pretty  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  taking  the  residue,  after  being  washe^  for  use.    Of  mer- 
.coiy  so  purified  1543  grains  (as  nearly  as  possible  100  grammes) 
jae  treated  with  five  parts  of  nitric  add,  of  specific  gravity  1426-; 
the  mixture  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  and  more  nitric  add  is 
added  until  red  fumes  cease  to  come  over,  and  a  drop  of  the  solution 
is  not  rendered  turbid  by  muriate  of  soda ;  the  solution  is  then 
^evaporated  in  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  dis- 
tilled water  added  to  make  up  45  ounces  troy,  or  1400  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

To  prove  that  we  have  obtained  a  mercurial  solution  of  the  required 
iitrragth,  prepare  a  solution  of  pure  urea  containing  two  parts  of  urea 
in  10^  parts  of  water.  If  200  parts  of  our  mercurial  solution  exactly 
predpitate  the  whole  urea  in  100  parts  of  this  normal  solution  of  urea 
(while  tiie  add  set  free  is  removed  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda),  our 
juercnrial  solution  is  of  the  required  strength. 

A  small  quantity — for  example,  two  drachms  of  nrine-HsufSces  for 
a  pretty  correct  result  with  the  foregoing  test 

Numerous  as  are  the  alterations  which  the  urine  may  undergo  in 
disease,  there  can  hardly  be  any  which  deserve  to  receive  a  complete 
investigatioD,  prior  to  Uiose  in  which  the  proportions  of  two  sub- 
atanoes  so  fully  proved  to  be  excretory  as  urea  and  uric  add  are  con- 
eenwd.  And  how  much  such  an  investigation  lies  within  the  power 
of  practical  men,  even  in  the  busiest  spheres,  sufficiently  appears  in 
wbat  has  been  said  above.  It  should  not  be  hastily  assumed  that 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  labourers  in  this  field.  For  as  the  rage 
of  ftshion  is  only  to  be  kept  up  by  novelty,  it  is  too  likely  that  when 
it  is  found,  as  must  be  the  case,  that  striking  discoveries  do  not  follow 
so  fast  as  its  sanguine  votaries  antidpate,  they  will  desert  this  field, 
kog  bofore  its  treasures  are  exhausted,  to  seek  something  that  bulks 
more  largely  in  the  eye. — Edvnbwrgh  MecL  Journal,  Janvary  1859, 
p.  591. 

60. — Noiu  on  Pigment  in  the  Urine.  By  Dr.  A.  J.  Paine, 
Bengal  Medical  Service.  (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Sdence,  July, 
l&d8.) — Dr.  Paine  has  made  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  urine  of  his 
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hondtil  pitieAts  with  referenoe  to  the  ammint  of  pigmentary  mUer 
in  »,  and  he  arrives  at  the  ooDcltition  that  it  is  invariably  a  tesAof 
tiie  presence  or  absence  of  h^tic  disease ;  the  intaisity  of  the  ooloor 
prodnoed  by  heat  and  the  slow  addition  of  nitric  acid,  being  intbe 
exact  ratio  of  the  amonnt  of  disease  in  the  liver.  He  has  foond  the 
test  of  especial  advantage^in  determining  the  diagnosis  of  hepatic  frm 
other  forms  <tf  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Paine  carefully  distingaishes  bsfcim 
the  iridescence  produced  by  nitric  add  in  urines  which  contaia  bile, 
and  the  more  or  less  deep-red  colour  caused  by  the  same  add  after 
heating  the  liquid  to  be  tested;  it  is  the  latter  to  which  thepnseot 
paper  is  devoted.  He  estaUishes  seven  shades,  varying  from  a  pili 
sherry  colour,  the  reaction  of  pale  healtiiy  urine  with  heat  and  mtrie 
acid,  to  a  colour  which  is  so  deep  as  not  to  allow  the  tnavrnwemd 
lil^t  Five  cases,  with  autopsies,  are  given  pother  cases  in  which  reoof- 
ery  resulted  are  also  recorded  by  the  author,  who  sums  up  the  e^deiMi^ 
proring  that  excess  of  pigment  in  the  urine  is  proof  of  liv^  disoidff, 
thus — '^  In  all  the  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  organ,  that  haie 
afforded  opportunity  of  post-mortem  inspection,  tiie  ooniiexi<Mi  ha 
been  established ;  in  a  wide  range  of  cases,  where  experience  tesdM 
OS  that  functional  disorder  prevails,  pigment  is  found  ;  in  otbe^ 
where  structural  disease  is  known  to  be  present  during  liH^ifs 
found ;  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  indication,  even  in  oppositun 
to  other  evidence,  and  practice  is  based  upon  it,  such  practice  is  sae- 
eessful ;  pigment  does  not  occur  under  any  drcumstances  which  p/v* 
dude  hepatic  affection ;  and  lastly,  in  functional  disorder,  the  qua- 
tity  of  pigment  varies  firom  timie  to  time,  in  the  same  maanerasliie 
state  of  the  function  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  vary.*' — Medu^- 
Chirurg,  Rmea^  AprU^  1369,  p,  533. 
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61.— CLINICAL  REMARKS  ON  EXCISION  OF  THE 

KNEE-JOINT. 

By  Sahitbl  Sollt,  Edq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

[When  this  operation  was  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1830,  the 
writer  was  incredulous  as  to  its  value ;  the  facts,  however,  that  have 
converted  him  to  the  belief  that  excision*  of  the  knee-joint  is  not 
merely  admissible  in  many  cases,  but  decidedly  desirable,  are — the 
time  occupied  in  procuring  a  perfect  cure  by  anchylosis,  and  even  then 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and,  lastly,  the  statistics 
already  published,  show  that  the  operation  is  not  so  fatal  as  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh.] 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  this  operation,  yea  will  find  some 
tiluable.  inform&tion  in  a  paper  in  Na  II.  of  *  Guy's  HospitoL  Reports,' 
p.  275,  published  April  1836,  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  was  a  dresser  of 
Mr.  Key's.    He  says : — '  *  The  honour  of  originating  the  operation  as  it 
is  now  performed,  of  basing  it  on  sound  surgical  prindples,  and  of  show- 
ing its  applicability  to  several  oi  the  large  artioulatioas,  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  Mr,  Henry  Park,  of  Liverpool."  In  a  note,  he  says  ^  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  make  thia  statement,  beeause  Mr.  Syme  and  M. 
Velpeau  have  thought  right  to  treat  very  slightingly  Mr.  Park's 
nnrits.  The  pamphlet  in  which  this  gentleman  proposes  the  operation 
evinces  a  candid,  reflecting,  and  enterprising  mind.    The  circumstance 
of  his  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  ideas  extensively 
uito  practice  will  weigh  little  with  those  who  can  appreciate  the  sound 
ttgUDDients  by  which  the  proposal  is  supported.    The  foresight  which 
ivedicts  the  results  of  an  untried  measure  evinces  higher  tident  than 
tiie  industry  which  coUects  together  the  evidence  of  experience.    Mr. 
^k's  honour  as  a  man,  and  skill  as  a  surgeon,  are  still  proverbial  in 
^e  scene  of  his  former  Ubours."    ''This  gentleman,"  continues  Mr. 
^^kburn,  "after  long  reflection  and  many  experiments,  was  led  to 
believe  the  operation  admissible,  and  in  1781  performed  it  on  the 
knee-joint  with  entire  success." 

I  must  not,  however,  be  tetopted  to  quote  more  from  Mr.Blad^bura, 
w^oogh  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  labours.  The  poor  fellow  is  no  nore^ 
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and,  judging  from  this  paper,  his  death  has  been  a  loss  to  the  pcefes- 
siou,  while  the  intellect  it  displays  and  the  knowledge  it  oootiins 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  school  of  Qay's  Hos^dtal,  where  he  m 
edacatttL 

Mr.  Parky  of  Liverpool,  with  that  modesty  which  so  often  attenAi 
real  talent,  did  not  publish  his  case  directly  to  the  profiBssioii,  M 
wrote  a  letter  to  Perceval  Pott,  of  St.  Bartholomew's — a  name  mB 
known  to  you,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  term  "  Pott's  fraetam'^ 
This  letter  was  subsequently  published  by  Dr.  James  Jeffrey,  PMk 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  in  1806^ 
with  cases  by  Moreau,  of  Paris. 

His  patient  was  a  strong  Scotch  sailor,  aged  thirty-three,  having 
suffered  for  ten  years  from  disease  c^  the  knee-joint.  The  leg  was  pl^ 
tially  anchylosed  at  a  right  angle.  The  slightest  attempt  to  move 
the  leg  gave  him  exquisite  pain.  <*This  poor  man's  sufferings,  whick 
ha(^  been  some  time  great,  were  daily  increasing,  and  his  health  dedi* 
ning  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  b^  to  have  the  lioab  takea 
off."  This  Mr.  Park  declined,  at  the  same  time  proposing  ezdsioii ; 
though,  as  he  says,  ^  I  rather  wished  to  make  the  first  attempt  en  tiie 
elbow."  Mr.  Park  excised  the  knee-joint  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1781. 
**  The  quantity  of  bone  was  somewhat,  though  not  much,  more  this 
tfWo  inches  of  the  femur,  and  of  the  tibia  rather  more  than  one  incl^ 
which  were  but  just  enough  to  enable  me  to  bring  the  leg  into  a  ligbt 
line  with  the  thigh,  the  previous  contraction  of  the  flexor  mnsdei 
being  such  as  to  keep  the  two  sawn  ends  of  bone  in  contact.'^ 

The  case  was  not  managed  after  the  operation  in  the  simple  wf^ 
that  is  pursued  in  the  present  day,  and  a  good  deal  of  constitcK^onal 
disturbance  ensued,  with  a  foul,  sloughy  sore.  Tet,  notwithstandiag 
a  severe  fall,  which  occurred  about  seven  months  after  the  operatioD, 
by  which  the  union  was  disturbed,  he  was  able  to  walk  abont  and  hm 
the  whole  weight  of  bis  body  on  this  limb  at  the  end  of  twelve  numtie 
from  the  date  of  the  operation.  '^  This  man,"  says  Mr.  Park,  **  after- 
wards made  several  voyages  to  sea,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go  aloft 
with  considerable  agility,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman.  He 
was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  suffered  from  hardships,  without  feeling 
any  farther  complaint  in  that  limb,  and  was  at  last  unfortonately 
drowned  by  the  overturning  of  a  flat  in  the  Mersey." 

Mr.  Park's  second  case  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  was  not  well  seledad. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Park's  cases  elicital  the  fact  that  about  twenty 
years  previously,  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Northwich,  had  performed  this  opeiar 
tion  with  perfect  success ;  but,  unlike  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
he  hid  his  light  under  a  bushel.  In  this  case,  his  modesty  or  indo- 
lence, as  regards  writing,  deprived  the  profession  of  a  valuable  Uet 
Now,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  to  keep  records  of  all  your  moie 
important  cases  when  you  get  into  practice.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
rush  into  the  other  extreme,  of  publishing  every  trivial  case  thit 
oeoms  to  yon,  without  aseertaining  whether  there  is  any  real  novels 
in  it  or  BOt« 
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M.  Morean,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  surgeon  who  followed  Mr. 
Paik's  exampla  nis  oases  were  pQblished  by  his  son.  He  operated 
«ai  the  17th  of  September,  1792.  "  At  the  end  of  the  third  month 
the  eonsolidation  of  the  bones  was  such  that  I  left  the  limb  at  liberty 
in  bed ;  the  patient  moved  it  aboat  at  his  pleasure,"  says  this  oele- 
teated  sargeon,  but  afterwards  is  obliged  to  record  that  his  patient 
waa  oarried  off  by  dysentery ;  very  fairly  adding,  ^  This  anfortunate 
aoeident  depriTod  me  of  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my 
ctti^  ;  but  I  remained  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  operation,  and 
pWBuaded  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  performing  it  in  similar 
cases.  I  looked  upon  my  patient  as  cured,  for  I  had  no  relapse  to 
dread.  M.  Moreau's  second  case  was  unsuccessful ;  his  third  recovered 
with  a  useful  limb. 

From  Mr.  Blackburn,  to  whose  paper  I  have  already  referred,  I 
learn  that  in  1809,  Millder  operated  unsuccessfully.  This  briogs  us  to 
cases  8  and  9,  operated  on  by  Crampton,  of  Dublin,  one  only  being 
BuoceasfuL  Oases  10  and  11  were  Mr.  Syme's ;  one  was  successful 
the  other  &tal.  On  all  these  cases  Mr.  Blackburn  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — "  Facts  like  these  require  little  comment  Of  eleven 
operations,  five  have  entirely  failed ;  one  partially,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing five,  though  life  was  preserved,  the  recoveries  were  long  and 
feedious.  With  whatever  truth  the  results  of  the  fatal  cases  may  be 
assigned  to  accidental  causes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  acci- 
dental causes  apply  equally  to  any  other  operation ;  and  in  forming 
an  estimate,  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  an  exception  to  the  rule 
fvliicb  dasses  all  cases  not  followed  by  recovery  as  instances  of  failure. 
^be  excision  of  the  knee>joint  is,  therefore,  a  measure  against  which 
ezperienoe  strongly  militates." 

The  operation  was  now  abandoned  by  the  profession  for  twenty 
wean.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  1  have  no  doubt,  made  the 
London  surgeons  hesitate ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Syme,  who  took  up 
so  warmly  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  objected  to  excision  in  the  knee, 
of  course  carried  great  weight  with  the  profession.  Fortunately  for 
humanity,  and  the  onwanl  progress  of  conservative  surgery,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it  in  1850.  He  was  quickly 
fioUowed  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Page,  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr. 
Maokenzie.  1  must  not  detain  you  by  further  statistical  details  but 
reier  you  to  the  excellent  monograph  of  Mr  Butcher,  of  Dublin  ;  the 
reeords  of  eases  in  his  own  practice  by  Mr.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  '  Medieo-Ohirurgical  Transactions,'  and  Mr.  Price's  scattered 
observations  in  *  The  Lancet.'  In  Mr.  Butcher's  first  table  of  cases 
oeearring  between  July,  1850,  and  December,  1854,  there  are  thirty- 
one,  of  which  only  five  proved  fatal.  In  his  next  table,  from  December, 
18M,  to  December,  1856,  he  records  fifty-one  cases,  with  only  nine 
deaths.  This  proportion  of  deaths  compared  very  favourably  with 
those  from  amputations  of  the  thigh,  which,  as  far  as  our  records  go 
to  the  present  time,  are  seldom  less  than  one  in  three. 
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Mr.  Hampliry,  surgeon  to  Addenbrooke  Hospitftl,  Gambnd^  b«s 
published,  in  the  ' Medico-Ohtrurgical  Transactions'  for  18S%ftm 
account  ci  thirteen  cases,  in  which  he  excised  the  knee-joint.  Tho 
whole  paper  is  very  instructive,  and  well  worthy  perusal.  Of  tbcM 
thirteen  cases,  one  diedj  as  I  believe,  from  the  efioet  of  pisvioas 
disease ;  in  four,  amputation  was  necessary ;  in  the  remainiag  &^ 
s  useful  limb  was  preserved. 

At  this  hospital — St.  Thomas's — ^we  are  indebted  to  our  sepior 
surgeon,  Mr.  South,  for  its  introduction  into  our  operating-theatre. 
The  success  whicb  attended  him  has  encouraged  others  to  follow  fais 
example.  He  has  had  six  cases,  with  only  one  death  following  im- 
mediately upon  the  operation.  This  was  in  a  female,  who  lived 
fourteen  days.  In  another  case  death  followed,  but  as  the  pati^it 
lived  ten  months,  the  operation  cannot  be  considered  the  cause.  The 
particulars  of  these  cases  will  be  published  at  some  future  time  by  Mr. 
South  himself.  Mr.  Clark  has  also  had  two  cases,  the  first  eminentiy 
successful,  and  the  second  progressing  favourably.  I  have  had  three 
cases  ;  the  first  was  not  well  selected,  as  the  poor  fellow  died  of  rapid 
phthisis.  As  far  as  the  operation  was  concerned,  it  was  encouraging: 
He  experienced  immediate  relief,  and  from  a  state  of  great  sufferii^ 
was  removed  to  one  of  comparative  ease.  The  wound  was  near^f 
healed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  anchylosis  partly  completed. 

Case  2.  Edward  P.,  aged  six,  of  strumous  diathesis,  admitted  Jaa 
15th,  1859,  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint^  and 
partial  dislocation  backwards  of  the  tibia.  He  has  been  ill  for  four 
years,  and  dnring  that  period  was  in  the  hospital  three  times.  He 
attributes  his  first  illness  to  an  injury  to  the  joint.  About  afortonghl 
after  the  injury  he  says  that  the  knee  be^  to  swell,  and  he  was 
then  admitted  to  the  hospital.  An  abscess  formed  and  burst,  and  he 
partially  recovered.  He  left  the  hospital,  and  the  leg  then  beGune 
contraeted.  The  abscess  formed  again  twice  afterwards,  and  on  eadi 
occasion  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  On  this  his  last  adnsiaaioiiy 
there  was  a  large  sinus  on  the  outer  aspect,  which  dischai^^  pus. 
An  abscess  again  formed,  and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  9th,  I  esdsed  the 
knee-joint.  (Prior  to  this  period  his  health  had  been  much  im- 
proved by  good  diet  and  cod-liver  oil)  On  cutting  into  the  joint,  tboe 
was  found  to  be  a  very  firm  and  partially  bcHiy  anchylosis,  wiaA  I 
was  obliged  to  saw  through  before  I  could  remove  the  artioalar  eads 
of  the  bones.  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  tendons,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  about  one  inch  of  femur  before  the  leg  eoold  be 
straightened ;  this  was,  however,  done,  and  the  leg  was  then  plaoed 
on  a  M'Intyre  splint  made  with  only  a  narrow  sliding  bar  at  the  back  ef 
the  knee-joint,  so  that  it  could  be  dressed  without  removing  the  splint 
The  fliap  was  fastened  by  means  of  sutures  and  adhesive  plaster. 
Ordered  five  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  as  occasion  may 
require ;  also,  eggs,  two  ounces  of  wine,  a  cbnp,  and  a  pint  of  porter« 
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dept  well  for  four  nights  viih  the  sedntive  draught,  after  iwhich 
it  was  not  found  necessary  to  eontinue  it. 

Feb.  10th.  The  wound  is  clean;  there  has  been  no  haBmorrhage; 
appetite  good ;  bowels  open. 

11th.  All  irritation  has  subsided;  his  tongue  is  dean ;.  bowels 
open ;  pulse  regular;  and  he  is  not  in  pain. 

12th.  The  wound  beginning  to  suppurate;  the  sutures  were 
removed  in  the  OTening  of  this  day,  and  warm  water  dressing  applied. 

14th.  Wound  healthy,  suppurating,  and  causes  no  pain ;  the  ban- 
daging was  renewed  to-day.  His  appetite,  as  usual,  is  good,  and  he 
is  quite  cheerful 

16tb.  Improving  rapidly ;  the  wound  is  going  on  well.  In  fact,  the 
boy  has  not  had  a  single  bad  sympton,  and  on  March  1st  the  wound 
bad  nearly  healed,  and  there  was  considerable  bony  union. 

March  14th.  Wound*  healed  all  but  one  little  spot ;  enjoys  perfect 
bealth. 

Ccise  3.  Joseph  R.,  aged  eight,  admitted  Jan.  8th,  1859  with  ulcer- 
atLon.  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint,  and  also  an  abscess  within  the 
joint.  He  states  that  eleven  months  before  his  admission  he  received 
an  injury  to  the  knee.  It  then  began  to  swell ;  but  no  abscess  formed 
at  this  time.  He  could  not  walk,  nor  bear  any  percussion  on  the 
beeL  The  leg  remained  in  a  semi-flexed  position.  On  admission 
there  was  an  abscess  in  the  joint  pointing  at  the  inner  and  lower 
part,  whidi  opened.  He,  however,  got  worse  and  hectic :  the  knee 
W9B  excessively  painful;  his  countenance  indicated  great  suffering;  his 
expression  was  very  anxious,  and  he  screamed  if  you  even  approached 
bis  leg  with  your  hand.  Several  consultations  were  held  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted ;  and,  on  March  5th,  I  excised  the  joint  with  the 
approbation  of  my  colleagues.  There  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages,  and  large  quantities  of  false  membrane  in  the  joint.  The 
abscess  had  burrowed  up  the  thigh,  but  the  bone  was  not  bare,  nos 
mm  there  any  evidence  of  necrosis.  I  therefore  proceeded  with  the 
operation.  The  leg  was  placed  on  a  M'Intyre  modified  splint,  as  in 
tbe  abeve  case  of  Edward  P.,  and  the  wound  closed  by  sutures  and 
roUena  Warm-water  dressing  was  then  applied.  Ordwed,  wine^ 
foor  ounces;  porter,  a  pint ;  eggs,  chop,  eod-liver  oil;  and  tincture  of 
opinm,  ten  minims,  immediatdy. 

March  6th.  Slept  well;  tongue  dean;  no  pain.  The  wound  looks 
^piiet.  There  has  been  no  hnmorrhage.  Bowels  open ;  pulse  regular ; 
appetite  good ;  has  lost  all  hectic  symptoms. 

7th.  Progressing  fiavourably.    The  cod-liver  oil  causes  sickness  and 
diorrboeay  and  cannot  be  taken.    Otherwise  the  boy  is  quite  well. 
He  has  a  good  appetite,  and  is  in  no  pain. 

8tb.  Going  on  well.    Eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  well. 

10th.  Progressing  favourably ;  the  wound  suppurating ;  no  pain. 

11th.  Sutures  were  taken  out  to  day ;  the  wound  has  healed  nearly 
all  round. 
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13th.  Progressing  most  CetToambly;  in  foet,  fae  lort  aH 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  has  never  had  a 
renoe  of  them  since. 

15th.  Qaite  well  in  health ;  the  wound  nearly  healed. 

Saehy  tihen,  gentlemen,  is  the  progress  of  these  cases  np  to:  tin 
present  time.  It  is  now  espedally  that  I  feel  called  apon  to  ^EbbsI 
yonr  attention  to  this  important  subject  These  cases  are  in  progios^ 
and  you  may  watch  them  for  yourselTes.  Nothing,  up  to  the  prami 
time,  can  be  more  satisfactory,  but  we  cannot  consider  them  aa  cmed. 
«  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and  it  may  yel 
be  my  duty  to  report  an  unfavourable  termination,  though  at  present 
all  is  coideur  de  rose,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  an&vonr- 
able  result. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  Joseph  R.,  I  was  afraid  of  the  oonditun 
of  the  thigh  bone,  from  the  burrowing  of  the  abscess  under  the  rectos, 
and  took  care  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  father  of  the  child,  who 
is  a  porter  at  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  to  convert  my  operation 
into  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  if  I  found  in  the  progress  of  it  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  should  be  per- 
formed,  I  must  say  a  few  words.  First  and  foremost,  take  care  sad 
have  your  splint  prepared  beforehand, — an  iron  splint,  with  a  thigh- 
piece  to  reach  just  to  the  edge  of  the  buttock,  fitting  well,  when  pad- 
ded, to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  vrith  an  open  space  behiad 
the  knee-joint ;  then  fitting,  again,  well  to  the  calf,  with  another  <^ea 
space  for  the  heel,  to  rest  on  a  piece  of  linen  drawn  tight  across  tiie 
opening ;  and  a  foot-piece  which  can  be  shifted.  All  the  padfing 
must  bs  covered  with  some  thin  waterproof  material,  such  as  gatfci 
percha.  Several  of  the  early  cases  were,  I  believe,  lost  from  want  of 
atteution  to  the  proper  and  careful  adaptation  of  the  limb  in  tiie  first 
instance. 

The  bones  should  not  press  much  upon  each  other,  but  toodi 
gently;  sufficiently  in  apposition  to  induce  bony  union,  but  not 
sufficient  to  produce  constitutional  irritation.  Mr.  Syme,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  this  operation,  lost  his  seooad 
case  apparently  from  want  of  attention  to  these  rules.  On  the  siztfc 
day  after  the  operation,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  away  two  indies  mart 
of  the  femur,  and  his  patient  died  on  the  eighth. 

Tour  first  incision  is  to  extend  in  a  semUunar  direction  right  aom 
the  front  of  the  joint,  from  one  condyle  to  the  other,  just  beiow  the 
patelU.  The  curve  must  be  slight ;  the  commencing  points  paralktl, 
and  well  over  the  condyles.  This  incision  should  be  made  firmly, 
boldly,  and  quickly,  right  into  the  joint.  This  flap  is  to  be  dissected 
upwards  with  the  patella,  thus  completely  exposing  the  surface  ctf  the 
condyles.  In  some  cases  this  is  easily  done ;  not  so  in  others,  where 
anchylosis  has  commenced.  The  cruoal  ligaments,  if  not  destroyed, 
are  now  exposed,  and  what  remains  must  be  divided  carefdUy  on  a 
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dktboft,  otbttrwise  your  knife  might  slip  further  than  you  intended, 
■nd^.to  your  great  horror,  enter  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein.    If  year 
first  incision  were  well  carried  hack  on  to  the  condyles,  their  articula- 
ting surfaces  are  now  oomi^etely  exposed  for  the  use  (^  the  saw* 
TMa  urn  should  be  Butdier's;  I  mean  Butcher  of  Dublin,  not  a 
Inftdier's  saw,  as  the  theatre  porter  seems  to  think,  from  the  instm- 
ment  he  has  given  me.    This  saw  of  Mr.  Butcher's  is  one  of  the  most 
fwrfisct  tods  I  ever  worked  with.    The  safest  plan  is  to  commence 
fnmi  behind,  and  to  cariy  it  forward  over  the  rounded  extremity  of 
the  femur  till  you  reach  the  edge  of  its  articulating  surface  in  front. 
lo  this  way,  and  by  the  assistance  of  this  saw,  you  remove  only  a  thin 
slice,  including  all  the  diseased  articulating  cartilages,  but  without 
shortening  the  bone  to  an  inconvenient  extent.     In  like  manner 
zmnove  a  slice  from  the  head  of  the  tibia,  though  of  course  here  your 
cat  will  be  simply  flat,  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone.    Thi& 
part  of  the  operation  is  very  greatly  £Gu$ilitated  by  your  assistant 
fonsiUy  flexing  the  leg,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  tibia  well  upwards 
aod  forwards.    The  patella  must  next  engage  your  attention.    The 
articulating  surface,  whether  diseased  or  not,  must  be  removed  by  the 
saw,  unless  you  decide  to  remove  the  whole  bone,  which  latter  proceed- 
iog  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  operators  of  great  experience. 
Hitherto  I  have  left  it,  but  in  my  next  operation  I  shall  remove  it. 
I  have  not  had  any  proof  that  it  retards  the  healing  process,  but  I  am 
UM  by  those  who  have  operated  more  frequently  than  I  have  that  it 
does  so,  and  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  limb.    Having 
completed  your  saw  cuts,  examine  the  cut  surfaces,  and  observe  care- 
fiiUy  whether  you  have  removed  all  the  diseased  bone,  and  whether 
you  have  opened  a  sequestnd  or  carious  cavity.    In  the  former  case, 
I  need  hardly  say,  you  must  remove  the  sequestrum ;  and  in  the  latter, 
you  may  use  the  gouge,  to  scoop  out  any  carious  bone  that  the  saw 
has  left  behind.    I  have  advised  your  only  removing  a  thin  slice  from 
both  fenmr  and  tibia  to  prevent  shortening  of  the  limb.    This  is  the 
rule ;  the  exception  occurs  when,  from  long-continued  contraction  of 
the  flexors,  you  have  a  difficulty  in  straightening  the  limb,  in  which 
ease  you  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  saw,  as  the  bones  should  not 
be  pre8sed/ora%  against  each  other.    I  have  seen  no  inconvenience 
from  sli^t  pressure. 

The  operation  seldom  gives  rise  to  much  haemorrhage.  One  or  two 
arteries  are  all  that  usually  require  ligature.  But  all  that  bleed 
freely  must  be  secured,  as  secondary  haemorrhage  has,  in  more  cases 
Ihui  one,  been  apparently  the  indirect  cause  of  a  fatal  result.  Four 
or  five  sutures  are  usually  required.  Roll  the  thigh  to  the  splint  with 
a  firm  linen  roller  as  &r  as  the  knee ;  leave  this  uncovered ;  roll  the 
leg  in  like  manner  below,  and  the  foot  to  the  foot-piece.  Use  no  side 
sfiints. 

All  this  must  be  done  before  your  patient  is  removed  from  the 
operating  table;  and,  if  done  without  dawdling — I  do  not  mean  with 


indecent  baste— it  wtU  be  oonoladed  almort  befsre  joer  pt^ktA  te 
recovered  from  tbe  obloroforu. 

Tbera  is  no  point  vrhicb  htm  nitwk  me  more  fimUy  ia  ibfiw  oper- 
fttioni  than  tbe  great  relief  from  pain  wbich,  after  a  few  bovs* 
•martins,  tbey  afford  to  the  patient,  t  usnaU j  give  a  doae  oC  opmi 
about  three  hoars  after  its  completion,  and  freqlwntlj  no  ooie  is 
required.  Mr.  Hamphry,  of  Cambridge,  objects  to  the  uaa  of  epiatea 
after  ojperations  in  general.  My  own  experience  in  a  Londoo  hsifftal 
is  decidedly  in  £avour  of  their  use. 

I  think  that  all  of  you  who  have  vratched  my  last  two  cases  most 
have  been  struck  with  the  vast  improvement  in  the  conntooaacss  of 
the  two  little  fellows  since  their  diseased  joints  have  be^i  cat  oat 
There  is  no  longer  that  anxious  and  distreasing  expressioa  which 
was  always  present  previously.  Their  faces  are  now  bri^t  and  dMer- 
ful,  the  colour  is  returning  to  their  cheeks,  and,  instead  of  treating 
me  to  tears,  they  always  welcome  me  with  a  smila 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  you,  to  give  this  important  sub* 
ject  your  most  careful  consideration.  Watch  for  yourseWee  all  the 
eases  that  occur  in  this  hospital.  Take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
you  can  in  other  hospitals ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will  invariably,  in 
the  present  day,  meet  with  the  courtesy  which  I  hope  you  all  show  ts 
strangers  when  they  visit  us.  Do  not  be  guided  in  your  selection  «f 
this  operation  by  the  ipie  dixit  of  any  man,  but  take  all  the  evideaee^ 
all  the  practical  evidence,  which  is  afiforded  pro  and  o&n.  by  those 
who  have  had  the  most  experience. — Lancet^  AprU  ^  1859,  p.  3^ 


62.--ON  EXCISION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOHsTP. 

By  G.  M.  HuMPHRT,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 

Cambridge. 

[Of  13  cases  operated  on  by  tbe  author,  one  died ;  in  four,  ampatatioQ 
was  necessary ;  these  all  finally  recovered ;  and  in  each  of  the.  remain- 
ing eight  a  useful  limb  was  preserved,  or  there  was  every  prospect  of 
that  result.] 

The  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee  appears  from  the  narrative  el 
these  cases  not  to  be  attended  with  much  danger  to  life.  This  m| 
be  inferred,  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  death  followed  in  only  one 
case,  and  in  that  case,  which  was  a  peculiar  one,  was  attributaUe 
rather  to  the  shock  of  tbe  severe  previous  disease  than  to  the  eflMi 
of  the  operation,  but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  in  no  one  of  the  OMes 
was  tbe  operation  productive  of  much  constitutional  disturbance.  Jn 
the  great^  number  there  was  scarcely  any  constitutional  disturfaaBce 
to  be  observed.  Scarcely  any  acceleration  of  the  pulse  or  othai 
febrile  symptom  is  noted  to  have  occurred  in  the  few  days  which  aao* 
eeeded  the  operation ;  and  none  of  the  alarming  sequences,  snob  ai 
erysipelas,  inflanuxuktion  of  internal  organs,  suppuration  in  distal 
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parts,  or  diffuse  sappnratioD  near  the  woand,  which  are  dreaded  as 
the  probable  effiscts  of  the  more  soTere  operations,  were  eren  threat- 
ened in  any  one  <rf  these  cases. 

The  Ihnb  in  each  case  after  recovery  has  been  a  very  strong  and  nse- 
IbI  member.  The  femur  and  tibia  becoming  firmly  united  into  one 
bone,  and  the  slight  shortening  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  articular 
tfar&oes  is  an  advantage  in  walking,  rendering  the  gut^f  the  patient 
easier  than  when  a  mere  anchylosis  of  the  knee  exists. .  There  is  no 
liiUrility  to  recunrence  of  disease ;  and  I  think  patients  who  have 
recovered  fh>m  excision  of  the  knee  must  be  very  thankful  that  they 
iuive  not  undergone  amputation. 

Of  the  cases  which  are  of  common  occurrence,  excision  of  ihe  knee 
may  be  performed  with  best  prospect  (tf  success :  first,  in  those  where 
the  acute  stages  of  inflammation  have  been  passed  throu^,  and  the 
joint  is  left  crippled,  contracted,  and  useless ;  and  secondly,  in  those 
where  the  disease,  originating  in  the  synovial  membrane,  has  invaded 
the  cartilages  and  bones,  and  has  caused  such  alteration  in  all  or  any 
ef  these  structures  as  to  predude  the  hope  of  the  preservation  of  a 
useful  joint. 

Where  there  is  great  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with 
the  probability  of  tuberculous  deposit  or  scrofulous  transformation  of 
Its  substance,  or  where  there  is  much  disease  of  the  bones,  the  results 
ef  the  operation  are  less  likely  to  be  &vourable. 

In  paforming  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee,  I  prefer  the 
crucial  to  the  Hnshaped  external  incision,  because  it  is  more  easily 
and  quickly  made,  because  it  affords  an  equal  fiEudlity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  stages  of  the  operation  with  a  less  amount  of  divi- 
sion of  skin,  and  because  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  more  readily 
brought  again  into  apposition.  I  think  it  better  to  remove  the 
patella,  because,  if  left,  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  when  the  tibia 
and  femur  have  become  united  together,  and  it  must  offer  some  impe- 
dim<Mit  to  the  escape  of  purulent  and  other  collections  that  may  take 
place  between  the  cut  ends  of  the  bones:  moreover,  it  is  very  often 
diseased,  and  its  removal  facilitates  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
The  ends  of  the  bones  should  not  be  uncovered  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  requisite  amount  of  their 
artieolar  surfaces.  It  is  better  to  divide  some  of  the  soft  parts  with 
tJie  saw  than  to  dissect  too  closely  to  the  bones. 

I  find  the  common  amputating  saw  the  most  convenient  instru- 
ment,  and  divide  the  bones  from  before  backwards. 

In  young  persons  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  section  through 
the  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  so  that  a  thin  layer  of  ttio 
epi^iibysis,  with  the  cartilaginous  medium  which  unites  it  with  the 
shaft,  be  left  upon  each  bone.  If  this  precaution  be  taken,  there  is 
every  veiteon  to  believe  that  the  limb  will  keep  pace  in  its  growth  with 
the  opposite  member.  It  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  instances  in 
Whidi  a  want  of  proper  growth  has  been  observed  in  the  limb  after 
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recovery  from  excision,  the  sections  were  made  tbroagh  tiie  shifti^ 
and  the  entire  epiphyses,  with  the  thin  cartUaginoas  matrix  lying 
between  them  and  the  shafts,  were  removed.  Hence  the  shafts  of  the 
two  bones  became  directly  united  together,  and,  the  provision  for 
elongation  at  one  end  of  each  having  been  taken  away,  the  limb 
hen^orth  was  unable  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  its  fellow. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  this  pont^ 
because  the  epiphyses,  not  increasing  in  depth  in  anything  like  tiie 
same  proportion  as  the  shafts  during  growth,  are,  after  a  few  yein^ 
relatively  very  shallow,  especially  that  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia; 
and  unless  the  surgeon  bear  this  fact  in 'mind,  he  is  very  likdj  to 
make  the  section  through  the  shafts  (of  one  or  both  bones),  when  he 
imagines  that  he  is  dividing  the  epiphyses. — Medico-Chtrtiargkd 
Tranaactiona,  1858. 


63.— ON  RESECTION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

By  RioHABD  G.  H.  Bittohib,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospitd^ 

&c,  Dublin. 

[The  following  is  the  third  successful  case  of  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint  performed  by  Mr.  Butcher.  It  is  interesting  not  only  in  itself 
but  as  affording  additional  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  spedai 
operation.] 

Mary  Carey,  aged  15  years,  admitted  into  Mercer's  Hospital  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1858.  History, — The  infliction  of  the  injoiy,  wluob 
was  supposed  to  originate  the  dJsease  of  the  knee-joint  in  tbia  case. 
dates  so  far  back  as  seven  years.  When  the  child  was  only  eig^t 
years  of  age,  she  was  thrown  down  by  a  pUyfellow,  when  retomiqc 
from  school,  and  her  right  knee  was  violently  wrenched,  and  bmiaea 
against  the  curbstone  of  the  pathway.  She  was  supported  home,  and 
remained  confined  to  bed  and  to  the  house  for  several  days  after.  The 
recovery  from  this  primary  injury  was  slow  and  unsatisfjActory,  thoof^ 
the  usual  remedies — ^stuping,  leeching,  &c. — were  employed;  slow, 
because  several  days  passed  by  with  but  little  amendment ;  unsatiS' 
factory,  because  a  lingering  pain  and  uneasiness,  upon  very  trivial 
exertion,  settled  in  the  part.  Months  passed  over,  and  years  elapae4 
and  upon  various  occasions  accessions  of  suffering  were  aroused,  aiil 
were  again  quieted  and  subdued  by  surgical  interference,  b<^h  when 
in  her  attendance  as  an  external  patient  at  several  hospitala,  and 
more  particularly  while  an  internal  recipient  of  their  advantagsfc 
Still  the  disease  progressed  up  to  the  date  which  I  have  recorded  of 
her  admission  into  Mercer's  Hospital  under  my  care.  A  glance  at 
the  patient  told  the  sad  tale,  that  a  corroding  cause  was  hastily  si^ 
ping  the  springs  of  life.  A  few  words,  a  cursory  examination,  pointed 
to  the  source.  The  very  attitude  of  the  patient  betokened  the  pari 
As  she  sat  upon  the  bed,  the  thigh  was  flexed,  the  leg  could  not  ha 
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extended,  but  the  foot  rested  steadily  upon  its  sole,  and  gn^urdedly  did 
the  sufferer,  with  both  attenuated  hands,  steady  it  in  this  position,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  wabbling  or  lateral  motion.    The  outUne  of  the 
extremity,  as  it  thus  rested,  showed  not  only  the  wasted  condition  of 
the  member,  but  likewise  very  clearly  the  distorted  condition  of  the 
knee-joint.    The  projecting  condyles  of  the  femur  were  tilted  upwards ; 
while  it  was  equally  apparent  that  the  tibia  had  receded,  or,  in  other 
vraards,  was  drawn  backwards  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  natural  con- 
tour of  the  joint  was  lost ;  it  was  squared  in  front ;  and  this  arose 
£rom  the  puffed  out  and  thickened  synovial  membrane  at  either  side 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae.    The  distortion  of  the  limb  was  reudered 
greater  from  the  fact  that  where  the  tibia  passed  backwards,  it  was^ 
together  with  the  foot,  rotated  outwards.    There  were  no  sinuses  or 
breach  of  the  integuments  surrounding  the  joint ;  neither  was  there 
much  discoloration  at  any  point.    The  extreme  rotation  of  the  leg 
outwards^  the  displacement  of  it  backwards,  pointed  to  that  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  joint  which  permitted  so  extensively  such  misap- 
plication of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones — ^the  total,  disinte- 
gration of  its  iibrous  connexions,  check  ligaments,  &c.  On  the  slightest 
manipulation  this  state  of  parts  was  confirmed,  for  the  leg  could  be 
moved  in  one  direction,  and  the  thigh  in  another,  each  being  grasped 
by  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  surgeon.  An  antero-posterior  motion 
of  one  bone  upon  the  other  could  likewise  be  demonstrated  by  altering 
the  forces.    None  of  these  efforts  could  be  even  attempted  without  the 
greatest  apprehension,  as  depicted  in  the  terror  of  the  patient ;  and  a 
realisation  of  the  extent  of  such  motion  could  not  be  effected  without 
load  and  prolonged  screams  of  suffering.    Besulting  ftom  such  an 
esumination,  the  grating  of  the  carious  bones  one  upon  the  other 
afforded  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  and  destructive 
implication  of  the  articular  surfaces.    The  popliteal  space  was  filled 
by  the  displaced  tibia,  but  far  lower,  and  beneath,  projected  the 
atxained  hamstrings,  tense,  firm,  and  unyielding,  rigorously  preserving 
their  spastic  contraction.    There  was  full  evidence,  too,  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  walls  of  the  joint  having  undergone  total 
change :  it  was  thickened,  elastic,  puffy  at  either  lateral  boundary  of 
the  patella,  giving  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  most  deceptive  as 
to  the  presence  of  matter,  but  suificiently  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
tesiliency,  at  once  recognisable  from  suppurative  aocumu&tions  by  the 
educated  touch.     The  prominence  of  the  outer  wall  considerably 
eioeeded  that  of  the  inner,  and  over  this  locality,  too,  the  tenderness 
upon  pressure  was  most  manifest.     Consequent  upon  the  presence 
ci  this  very  extensive  local  change,  the  health  of  the  creature  was 
greatiy  Inroken  up ;  pain,  in  a  subdued  form,  was  never  absent  for 
many  months,  and  at  some  times  was  of  the  most  excruciating  nature ; 
asdeseribed  by  the  patient,  '* often  a  boring,  burning  pain  made  her 
(lOKam  out  in  distress."     Her  sufferings  were  always  increased  by 
any  oiotion  of  the  parts,  and  the  repeated  startings,  and  spasms,  and 
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enunps  of  the  entire  limb  occasioned  watebful  nights,  anwenittl 
restieesness,  and  apprehension,  with,  frequently  for  auocessive  hooni 
the  total  absence  of  sleep.  Healthy  digestion  was  entirely  mteifined 
with ;  the  appetite  gone ;  there  was  great  emaciation  present  and  a 
bewildered  look  of  excitement  and  fear  was  stamped  apon  the  coon- 
tenanoe:  age,  far  beyond  the  years  of  the  child,  was  stereotyped 
there.  Irritation  had  done  its  worst,  and  hectic  followed  upon  its 
ravages,  marked  by  an  accelerated  and  rapid  drculaticm,  freqnenl 
attacks  of  diarrhooa,  chills  and  bnming,  and  profuse  sweating:  These 
reduced  the  sufiterer  to  that  condition  which  compelled  her  firiends  to 
bring  her  to  the  hospital,  and  willingly  submit  her  to  any  mode  ef 
treatment  that  might  be  considered  requisite  to  save  her  life,  la 
this  state,  then,  she  was  admitted  under  my  care,  and  certainly  ne 
combination  of  symptoms  could  have  presented  a  more  unpromisBig 
result. 

tJpon  instituting  the  most  careful  investigation  of  every  £act  ia 
rehition  with  the  case,  at  the  same  time  making  the  most  caixtie« 
examination  of  the  diseased  joint,  as  to  extent  of  bone  disease,  the 
implication  of  parts  around,  &c,  and  above  all,  the  conditioit  of  vital 
organs,  as  far  as  in  my  power  lay,  I  came  to  this  decision — the  pro* 
priety  of  excising  the  joint.  There  were  no  sinuses,  there  was  m 
breach  of  surface  by  which  the  aid  of  the  probe  could  be  brooght  ints 
requisition.  The  inference  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measore  was 
arrived  at  from  the  combined  local  and  constitutional  evidence  already 
alluded  to. 

On  the  11th  of  January  I  excised  the  joint,  adopting  the  H  incision: 
quickly  the  soft  parts  were  divided  and  reflected,  and  cautiously  tb^ 
were  freed  from  the  bones  behind.  The  ligamentous  structures  withta 
the  joint,  the  cartilages  of  incrustation  of  the  three  bones,  were 
entirely  removed,  and  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  most 
eitensivcdy  destroyed.  The  condyles  of  the  femur  were  hollewed  out 
and  eaten  away  to  about  an  indi  in  extent,  while  the  surfiice  of  tbe 
tibia  was  also  deeply  excavated,  corresponding  to  each  con^e,  the 
intervening  part  being  irregularly  removed ;  the  patella  was  also 
deeply  carious,  hence  I  removed  it  at  once  from  the  upper  flap.  The 
diseased  extremity  of  the  femur  was  cut  with  the  saw  invented  by 
myself,  and  the  section  made  from  behind  forwards ;  and  so  likewise 
the  unhealthy  surface  of  the  tibia^  The  section  of  the  femur  reveaM 
a  beautifuUy  healthy  aspect,  while  the  section  of  the  tibia  showed  a 
softened  irr^ular  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with  a  vaseokr 
fringe  running  round  its  confines,  and  separating  it  from  the  heattfay 
Ixme  outside.  This  appearance  occasioned  me  to  cut  off  another  siioe 
from  the  tibia,  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknesi^ 
and  the  section  exposed  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  nonui 
anangement  of  the  bone.  In  all,  there  were  about  three-quarters  cf 
an  inch  or  a  little  more  of  the  tibia  removed,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  femur.  The  divided  blood-vessels  were  small ;  no  ligatures  weM 
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required ;  and  I  at  onoe  placed  the  limb  in  the  extended  position^ 
^estinfg  upon  its  posterior  sarfsicd  in  the  apparatus  which  beiars  my 
name.    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  previous  to  the  operation  the 
]eg  was  considerably  flexed,  and  the  hamstrings  rigidly  contracted. 
Th!9  condition  offered  serious  opposition  to  the  required  posture  at 
first,  but  by  gentle,  steady,  and  gradually  increased  force,  they  were 
compelled  to  yield.    Now,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  bones,  there  is 
one  practical  point  which  I  haVe  not  before  alluded  to^  neither  is  it 
notice,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  writer  on  this  subject ;  namely, 
the  caution  that  is  requisite,  when  straightening  the  limb,  to  avard 
tMoinst  any  portion  of  the  soft  parts  behind  projecting  fonvarasj  and 
thus  interposing  between  the  bones.    Such  an  occurrence  took  place  in 
this  instance,  daring  my  first  efiforts  to  get  the  limb  into  a  horizontal 
posture,  but  I  perceived  and  rectified  it  at  onoe ;  however,  it  might  be 
easily  overlooked,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  interfere  in  a  very  mate- 
rial manner  with  the  firm  union  of  the  bones,  or  their  growth  into, 
each  other — a  consummation  so  ardently  sought  for  in  these  cases^ 
Now  this  untoward  circumstance  may  be  guarded  against  by  the  fol- 
lowing manoeuvre :  namely,  to  adjust  accurately,  while  the  leg  is  yet 
flexed,  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cut  surfiEU^  of  the  tibia  and  femur, 
and  while  the  sharp  edge  of  one  rests  upon  that  of  the  other,  the  tibia 
and  femur  are  gently  forced  backwards,  until  the  opposed  surfaces 
rest  fairly  against  each  other.    Puring  this  manipulation,  then,  the 
bone^  are  pressed  up  firmly  agsunst  each  other,  as  well  as  with  an 
equsd  force  backwards.    By  this  precaution  the  interposition  of  any 
softened  structure  will  be  effectually  prevented.    After  this  manner^ 
ihen^  the  bones  were  fiurly  applied  t-o  each  other,  and  afterwards  the 
flaps  laid  down.    They  were  brought  together  throughout  tjie  trans- 
Terse  incision  by  a  few  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  while  some 
folds  of  lint  were  laid  in  the  lateral  ones,  the  object  being  two-fold : 
first,  to  prevent  any  indmediate  flow  of  blood ;  and  secondly,  at  a  later 
period,  to  permit  a  free  escape  from  the  part,  so  that  purulent  matter 
should  not  be  pent  up ;  the  front  splint  was  laid  down,  and  each  side 
of  the  box  was  then  lifted,  and  an  additional  compress  of  lint  placed 
over  the  wound  at  either  side,  so  that  an  even,  equable  support  was 
given,  maintained.    During  this  entire  adjustment,  from  first  to  last, 
the  leg  was  pressed  up  against  the  thigh :  and,  to  secure  it  in  this 
position,  the  foot-board  slid  into  the  grooves  for  its  reception  was  most 
efficient,  steadying  the  foot  also  at  a  right  an^e  with  the  leg.    An 
additional  pad,  wedge-shaped,  was  placed  at  the  outer  ankle!,  and  pro- 
jectfng  upwards,  so  as  to  maintain  the  foot  in  a  straight  line,  and  pre- 
vent any  drooping  outwards  or  eversion.     The  straps  were  then 
buckled  round  the  box,  and  the  patient,  still  under  the  influence  9^ 
chloroform,  reinoved  carefully  to  bed.    She,  however,  quickly  awoke 
from  her  sleep,  quite  unaware  that  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
*  [The  patient  went  on  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  formation  of 
two  large  abscesses  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint  and  thigh; 
YOL.  xxxix.  K 
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these  were  opened,  and  did  well,  bat  in  Uie  earij  part  ef 
the  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  a  most  seiioiis  dianetar,  whid^ 
wai  prevalent  in  the  next  wanL  The  limb  became  iotensdj  awoQiea 
and  painfull  All  bandages  and  i^nts  had  to  be  removed,  ''and  yet 
so  efficiently  had  nature  done  her  work,  assisted  by  theaae&eeaBd 
art  of  surgery,  that  the  connexion  between  the  Uugji  and  leg  iciaiinid 
a  permanent  bond,  a  rigid  union."  The  last  report  towaida  the  end 
October  is,  that  the  ''limb  is  beautifully  straight,  stiff  and  lipd at 
the  knee/'  Its  use  is  not  attended  with  the  least  pain. — JMUm 
Quarterly  Jownal^  Fd>,  18(J9,  p,  6. 

64— WOUND  OP  THB  KNEB-JOINT. 

(Under  the  care  of  W.  OouLsoir,  Esq.,  Senior  Soigeon  to 

St.  Mary's  Hospital) 

When  a  joint  is  wounded  without  exposure  of  its  intmor,  we  have 
clear  evidence  of  penetration  when  synovia  (in  the  form  of  small  vSj 
fflobules)  escapes  f^om  the  aperture.  If  the  injured  joint  happens  to  be 
Targe  and  im|V[>rtant,  such  as  the  knee,  the  amount  of  the  mischief  at 
once  becomes  apparent,  more  especially  if  the  wound  should  be  veiy 
large,  and  the  articulation  too  extensively  opened  to  permit  of  uiiioB 
bv  the  first  intention.    Amputation  is  the  ultimate  resource  left  to 
the  surgeon  in  hj  far  the  great  majority  of  cases,  although  we  are  free 
to  admit  that  recoveries  do  sometimes  take  place,  even  iHien  sach  a 
joint  as  the  knee  is  seriously  injured.    We  well  remember  some  stiSkr- 
ing  instances  in  M.  Jobert's  wards  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  after 
the  revolution  of  June,  1848,  in  Paris.    Three  of  these  were  guit* 
shot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint.    In  one,  the  ball  traversed  the  articu- 
lation from  before  backwards ;  a  cure  was  obtained  without  anchyloos^ 
or  a  single  untoward  symptom.    The  same  good  result  ensued  in  a 
second  case,  wherein  the  ball  passed  from  behind  forwards,  the  knee 
being  bent  when  wounded.    In  a  third  case,  the  ball  became  lodged  hi 
the  knee-joint,  producing  violent  inflammation,  and  also  the  formatioa 
of  an  abscess  at  the  side  of  the  articulation,  through  which  the  bait 
was  afterwards  extracted ;  a  cure  ensued,  but  with  anchylosis.  These 
and  many  other  recorded  cases  show  us  that,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  we  may  sometimes  look  for  a  good  result,  not  only  the 
saving  of  the  patient's  limb,  but  the  prevention  of  anchylosis,    l^is 
latter,  however,  did  not  occur  in  the  case  which  we  place  upon  record 
to-day.    The  cure  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  use  of  <^d  irriga- 
tion, continued  for  six  days,  until  suppuration  had  ensued,  when  bj 
maUng  suitable  openings  to  get  rid  of  the  matter,  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  joint  became  united  by  fibrous  tissue.    The  employment 
of  cold  irrigation  has  long  been  in  vogue  amongst  our  London  hospi- 
tal surgeons ;  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  used  in  Paris,  in 
^848,  by  M.  Baudens,  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grioe^ 
and  by  M.  Gerald^,  at  the  Hospital  des  Oliniques. 
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.  Thfi  woand,  in  Mr.  Gonlfion's  pAtient,  was  three  inches  and.  a  half 
kMig,  and  freely  exposed  the  interior  of  the  joint,  the  synovia  flowing 
irom  it.  When  last  we  saw  the  girl,  she  was  going  on  extremely  well, 
withont  a  had  symptom  ;  and  we  hope  the  good  results  which  have 
.£<rilowed  from  the  use  of  cold  irrigation  in  Mr.  Ooulaon's  hands,  will 
jbe  the  means  of  leading  other  surgeons  to  try  it  in  similar  dangerous 
.cases,  for  it  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in  keeping  down  active  inflam- 
mation. 

For  the  notes  of  the  following  case  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Gf. 
Iiawrence,  bouse- surgeon  to  the  hospital : 

Emily  H.,  aged  sixteen,  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  9th 
November,  1858,  with  a  severe  injury  extending  into  the  knee-joint. 
While  washing  a  skylight  overlooking  a  shop,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she 
fell  through  into  the  shop,  her  knee  coming  in  contact  with  an  iron 
i>ar  used  for  stamping  embroidery  work.  The  height  from  which  she 
fell  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  bar,  being  some- 
what sharp,  inflicted  a  wound  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  semi- 
elrcalar  form,  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  patella, 
dividing  the  skin  and  ligamentum  patellte,  and  running  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  inwards  to  the  knee-joint,  so  laying  the  joint  open,  the 
cartilage  of  the  tibia  being  in  situ.  Three  small  arteries  were 
divide^  and  when  admitted  she  had  lost  a  quantity  of  blood.  The 
Teasels  continued  bleeding,  and  were  consequently  immediately  tied. 
Synovia  ran  from  the  joint,  and  could  be  easily  recognised  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  blood.  The  vessels  being  secured,  the  wound  was  well 
.washed,  and  the  margins  brought  together  by  four  sutures,  strap- 
ping being  placed  between  each,  so  as  to  secure  and  bring  the 
jnargins  in  nearer  apposition.  The  leg  was  placed  in  a  Mlntyre's 
aplin^  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
jiligbtest  motion,  both  from  the  ankle  up  to  the  knee,  and  from  above 
the  knee  up  the  thigh,  thereby  giving  room  for  the  synovial  membrane 
to  sifell  without  any  pressure  whatsoever.  A  cradle  was  placed  over 
this,  and  to  the  top  of  it  a  bottle  was  fixed,  filled  with  water ; 
through  the  cork  of  this,  four  pieces  of  thick  worsted  hung,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  knee-joint  at  different 
places,  and  so  arranged  that  every  half  minute  some  drops  of  water 
would  £ftll  on  the  joint,  thoroughly  irrigating  it,  but  giving  each  drop 
time  to  evaporate  before  another  fell,  keeping  the  knee  in  a  state  of 
coolness  which  could  not  be  attained  in  any  other  way  ;  the  caloric 
being  so  rapidly  abstracted  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  that 
jmy  elevation  of  temperature  was  prevented.  She  complained  of 
much  pain,  which  was  increased  when  the  1^  was  moved,  but  after  it 
was  fixed  she  felt  much  easier.  To  have  three  grains  of  calomel  and 
half  a  grain  of  opium  three  times  fr-day,  and  broth  diet. 

Nov.  12th.  The  joint  is  rather  painful  when  pressed  upon,  b<it 
quite  cool  and  not  at  all  swollen.  There  has  been  no  shivering  nor 
accuroalation  of  serum  in  the  joint.    The  margins  of  tlie  wound  are 
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slightly  puffed.    The  strapping  and  sutares  were  removed  this  moni- 
ing.    The  irrigation  is  eontiiraed  assiduoosly,  day  and  night. 

16th.  The  irrigation  has  been  continued  without  intermptieii  shiee 
last  report ;  the  ligatures  have  come  away ;  the  joint  is  qtiite  eool ; 
there  is  no  pain  whatever,  unless  when  pressed  upon,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  constitutional  disturbance  ;  some  small  amount  of  pos  has 
^rmed  about  the  external  wound.  The  irrigation  to  be  disoontimied, 
and  a  light  bread  poultice  applied  to  the  joint ;  omit  the  powden ; 
to  ti^e  an  ounce  of  sahne  mixture  three  tim«8  aAlay. 

Idth.  The  limb  has  ached  since  the  poultice  has  been  applied  ;  it  is 
more  painful  when  touched ;  some  small  quantity  of  matter  has 
formed  in  the  joint,  and  is  discharging  at  each  comer  of  the  external 
wound'.    Continue  poultice. 

2l8t.  The  limb  is  less  painful ;  the  matter  is  still  discharging,  and 
seems  to  bag  on  the  inner  side ;  the  external  wound  looks  healthy, 
and  has  nearly  healed  up.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  house-surgeon,  intro^ 
dnced  a  probe  through  the  external  wound  into*  the  j<$nt,  and  has 
made  a  counter-opening  to  let  the  matter  out. 

27th.  There  is  no  discharge  at  all  from  the  inner  side  of  the  }omt ; 
the  opening  made,  and  the  wound  on  the  same  side,  have  both  healed 
up ;  the  discharge  from  the  out^  side  of  the  joint  still  continues;, 
and  seems  to  collect  below  ;  another  counter-opening  has  been  made 
on  this  side  of  it ;  there  is  much  less  pain  on  pressure  than  before, 
and  her  health  does  not  suffer  at  all. 

Deo.  8th.  Has  continued  well  up  to  the  present  time ;  the  whole 
of  the  original  wound  has  healed  up  ;  the  discharge  from  the  oovn- 
ter-opening  was  slight  for  a  few  days,  but  it  has  entirely  stopped  now, 
and  the  wound  heided  up  ;  there  is  hardly  any  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure ;  the  limb  is  still  kept  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  has  not  beoi 
moved  since  her  admission  ;  her  general  health  is  excellent,  and  spp^ 
tite  good. 

28th.  The  limb  has  been  by  degrees  brought  into  the  stra^^t'posi^ 
tion  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  pain  whatever  on  pressure  ;  the  dcainx  <^ 
the  wound  is  getting  smaller,  and  the  joint  is  exactly  the  same  size  as 
that  in  the  other  leg ;  health  is  very  good.  All  treatment  has  been 
left  off,  and  she  is  to  have  the  limb  put  up  in  the  starch  bandage^  with 
side  splints  of  layers  of  linen  starched,  and  kept  so  for  some  tioie. — 
Laneetf  Jan,  8,  1859,  je>.  31. 


66.— (?tttta  Percka  Moulded  SpHnt9  in  Diseased  Hip^oinU. — 
On  a  reoent  visit  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital,  we  witnessed  a 
plan  of  treatment,  adopted  by  Mr.  Brodhurst,  in  cases  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  which  deserves  some  notice,  especially  as  the 
results  on  the  whole  semn  so  very  satisfactory.  It  consists  in  applying 
gutta  percba,  when  softened  by  heat,  over  the  affected  hip  and  thigh, 
moulding  it  to  the  shape  of  that  part  of  the  body,  at  whatever  angle 
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the  thigh  may  be  flexed  at  the  time,  and  then  applying  a  bandage 
OTor  aU.  From  the  quiescent  condition  of  the  parts  thus  affected, 
togetlier  with  the  support  afforded  to  the  limb,  the  diseased  jeint 
beoomes  improved,  and  the  thigh  gradually  assumes  its  normal  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  this  is  gained,  so  is  the  gutta  percha  re-applied  a  few 
ticnes,  until  a  cure  is  effected.  We  saw  several  cases  of  chronic 
dJuiease  oi  the  hip-joint  undei^going  this  method  of  treatment ;  amongst 
them  several  children,  in  whom  the  disease  had  been  existing  some 
time,  and  who  were  at  first  in  such  an  extremely  irritable  condition 
that  their  limbs  could  scarcely  be  touched  without  eliciting  screams. 
They  have  now  attained  their  natural  position;  the  patients  can 
walk,  and  bear  pressure  on  the  limbs;  their  general  health  has 
improved,  and  they  can  bear  a  close  examination. 

The  advantages,  therefore,  of  gutta  percha  are — that  it  is  con- 
▼enieot  of  application ;  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the  instruments  in 
qae,  with  cog-wheels,  &c.;  it  prevents  motion  effectually ;  it  keeps  the 
parts  at  perfect  rest,  and  by  acting  as  a  supi>6rt,  at  the  same  time 
assists  nature  in  perfecting  a  cure.  This  is  also  facilitated  by  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health. 

A  few  weeks  back  we  counted  in  one  ward  alone  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  five  cases  of  diseased  hip-joint,  in  boys  fi*om  six  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  under  Mr.  M'Whinnie's  care,  who  at  the  time 
had  charge  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  patients.  All  were  being  treated  by  rest 
and  attention  to  the  general  health. 

[Perfect  quietude  of  the  limb  can  only  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
The  usual  method  of  adapting  a  splint  to  the  diseased  joint  has 
hitherto  been  to  soak  thick  leather  in  water  till  soft  enough  to  be 
moulded  to  the  parts.  Gutta  percha  is  decidedly  preferable,  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  better,  and  is  easily  done  by  the  surgeon  himself,  instead 
of  by  the  surgical  instrument-maker.  We  have  found  that  a  good 
addition  is  to  cine  the  gutta  percha  loosely  with  wash  leather.  This 
makes  it  cleaner  and  more  comfortable.] — Lancetfict,  30, 1858,  p.  451. 


66. — Diagnosis  of  Synovitis.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  and  Surgical  Registrar  to  Guy's  Ilospital.— [We  extract  the 
following  from  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  at  the  Hospital.  In  an 
early  condition  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  joint  itself  is  not  diffi- 
cult, but  as  the  disease  advances,  sooner  or  later  all  the  structures 
become  involved,  and  the  diagnosis  is  practically  immaterial,  if  not 
impossible.] 

In  injlaminatorj^  affectiom  of  the  synovial  membrane^  the  diagnosis 
is  one  of  no  difficulty.  As  soon  as  fluid  is  effused,  which  is  at  an 
early  period,  the  synovial  sac  becomes  distended,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
yields,  and  bulges  out  at  the  points  where  it  meets  with  but  slight 
obstruction.     These  points  are  always  at  the  margiox  of  the  bones 
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wbich  form  the  joint :  in  the  knee,  at  the  side  of  the  patella  and  ito 
ligament ;  at  the  ankle,  around  the  malleoli ;  in  the  elbow,  abcmt  fhe 
olecranon  process ;  and  in  the  ball-and-socket  joints  it  is*  imiTenaL 
The  points  of  bone,  instead  of  being  prominent  and  well  marked, 
appear  sunk,  and  the  fluctuation  of  fluid  may  easily  be  detected ; 
the  integument  is  free  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  rare  that  rt  beeomes 
complicated  with  the  inflammation.  The  joint  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  in  a  semi-flexed  position,  this  position  allowing  the  greatest 
distension  of  the  synovial  sac  These  points  alone  are  enoHgh  to 
diagnose  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavities,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  rapidity  of  progress  marking  the  acute,  subacute,  or  dironic 
disease.— Xance^,  Ft^.  5, 1859,  je>.  130. 


67.— ON  HYSTERICAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  Frederick  C.  Sket,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital. 

[We  give  the  following  cases  of  Mr.  Skey,  as  illustrating  those  hys- 
terical or  neuralgic  affections  which  so  oft^  puzzle  the  young  surgeon. 
Mr.  Skey's  comments  are  very  good.  Let  the  young  surgeon  remem- 
ber that  in  a  great  number  of  knee-joint  cases  in  young  women, 
hysteria  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  them.] 

Mary  W.,  (Lucas  Ward,  Bed  No.  5,)  a  delicate  girl,  aged  nineteeBt 
admitted  Jan.  6th,  with  an  affection  of  the  left  knee.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  she  was  lying  slightly  over  on  her  left  side,  the  affected  limb 
being  everted  so  as  to  be  laid  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  bent  at 
about  130^  The  position  was  peculiar  and  well  worthy  of  remark. 
The  disease  appeared  spontaneously,  after  an  evening's  active  exertion 
in  dancing,  but  without  the  occurrence  of  any  form  of  external  vio- 
lence. The  affected  knee  was  slightly  swollen,  and  the  temperature 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  On  applying  my  band  to 
it,  the  girl  shrank,  and  expressed  much  suffering  by  a  loud  exclama- 
tion. Any  attempt  to  change  the  position  of  the  limb  was  resisted 
with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness.  The  slightest  indication  of  a 
manipulative  examination  was  attended  by  a  corresponding  extension 
of  both  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  fear  and  resistance.  The  girl 
was  pale,  and  her  pulse  weak ;  her  general  appearance  presented  that 
of  a  delicate  person  occupying  a  position  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  inmates  of  an  hospital ;  catamenia  regular.  I  ordered 
her  a  strong  opiate  liniment  to  the  joint,  consisting  of  two  drachms 
of  fluid  extract  of  opium  to  six  drachms  of  compound  soap  liniment, 
to  be  rubbed  in  at  night,  and  the  joint  to  be  rolled  in  flannel.  She 
was  ordered  four  ounces  of  wine,  a  meat  diet,  and  to  take  twice  daily 
an  ounce  of  the  compound  iron  mixture,  to  which  was  added  one 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  valerian. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  that  of  her  admission,  the  local  pain  was 
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Tedaced,  and  the  girl  exhibited  less  apprehension  on  the  limb  being 
examined ;  but  it  was  yet  highly  sensitive,  and  its  position  unaltered. 
On  the  eighth  day  her  condition  was  a  good  deal  improved ;  she  .had 
lost  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  limb,  and  had  a  healthier  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Batten,  my  very  efficient  house-surgeon,  had  succeeded  in 
placing  the  limb  over  a  pillow,  so  as  to  rest  the  now  extended  limb 
on  the  heel.  In  the  course  of  another  fortnight,  the  girl  could  bear, 
without  complaint,  any  kind  of  examination  of  the  knee,  which  was 
reduced  in  size  and  in  temperature  to  those  of  the  opposite  joint. 
8be  was  now  ordered  the  ammonio-tartrate  of  iron  in  beer,  and  the 
leg  was  rolled  in  flannel. 

On  visiting  the  ward  oa  the  twenty-first  day  after  this  patient's 
admission,  I  observed  one  of  the  younger  patients,  a  girl  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  in  tears.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  she  made 
BO  verbal  reply,  but  looked  round  instinctively  towards  the  bed  of  the 
person  whose  case  I  am  detailing.  A  second  case  then  presented 
Itself  of  recent  tears  in  another  girl,  for  which  no  adequate  cause 
was  assigned.  On  arriving  at  Bed  Ko.  5  I  found  I  had  reached  the 
focus  and  exciting  cause  of  all  this  female  flutter  and  lachrymation ; 
for,  on  further  inquiry,  I  ascertained  the  ward  had  been  the  scene  for 
several  days  of  repeated  exhibitions  of  infectious  hysteria.  The  dis- 
ease extended  itself  to  four  or  five  of  the  younger  patients,  one  of 
whom  was  seized  with  an  attack  at  the  very  inopportune  season  of 
my  Tisit;  but  the  sudden  application  of  a  large  jug  of  cold  water 
rostored  hee  self-command ;  while  the  threat  of  instant  expulsion  from 
the  hospital  exercised  a  remarkably  tranquilizing  influence  over  the 
participators  in  her  weakness.  The  subject  of  the  above  case  is  now 
nearly  convalescent. 

Eliza  J,j  aged  twenty-two,  was  admitted  into  Treasurers  Ward  in 
April  last  with  an  affection  of  the  knee,  which  incapacitated  her  for 
movement  of  any  kind  on  the  aflected  limb.  The'  joint  was  scarcely 
perceptibly  swollen,  yet  she  could  not  bear  the  most  superficial  exam- 
ination by  the  hand  without  an  expression  of  pain  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  apparent  amount  of  disease.  The  temperature  of  the 
joint  was  slightly,  but  not  much,  increased.  The  only  explanation 
obtainable  from  the  girl's  statement  referred  the  injury  to  a  fall  six 
weeks  prior  to  her  admission,  and  three  weeks  before  the  first  appear- 
ance and  even  the  suspicion  of  disease.  During  the  interval  of  the 
first  three  weeks  she  "thought  the  joint  felt  occasionally  more  sti£f 
than  nsual."  This  girl  had  a  somewhat  florid  complexion;  she  had 
a  weak  pulse,  and,  as  almost  a  matter  of  course,  had  cold  feet  and 
severe  headaches.  Both  sides  of  the  joint  bore  marks  of  previous 
treatment  in  the  form  of  pretty  active  scarifications.  It  appeared 
that  blood  had  been  taken  from  the  joint  by  cupping  on  two 
occasions,  to  the  extent,  as  nearly  as  I  could  learn,  of  about 
twelve  ounces;  and  a  blister  of  some  magnitude  had  been  applied  on 
its  front  sur&ce.    From  these  remedies  I  could  not  ascertain  that 
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ray  benefit  had  been  derived  to  the  affected  knee,  and  she  tlKR^gbtr 
on  the  whole,  her  attacks  of  headache  had  been  more  fireqoest  and 
flevere.  Her  bowels  were  habitually  constipated.  I  ordered  her  tlie 
local  application,  for  three  or  four  consecutive  nights,  of  a  lioiBient 
composed  of  two  drachms  of  the  fluid  extract  of  opium  to  an  ouboo 
of  compound  soap  Uniment,  and  the  joint  to  be  rolled  with  flannel; 
twice  a  day,  a  draught  of  ammonia  and  valerian ;  full  diet,  with  ik 
pint  of  porter  daily.  The  local  application  was  continued,  with  inter- 
vals, for  eight  or  nine  days,  with  much  relief,  and  without  retam  of 
pain.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the  medicine  was  changed  to 
eight-grain  doses  of  ferro-citrate  of  quinine,  and  she  left  the  hospital 
in  five  weeks  convalescent. 

Elizabeth  M.,  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted  into  Lucas  Ward,  Bed 
No.  6,  in  May  last,  complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  dorsal  leKioD. 
She  was  a  stout  but  unhealthy-looking  girl.  She  reports  that  h«r 
pain  has  existed  at  irregular  intervals  for  the  last  year ;  that  it  is 
more  severe  before  her  catamenial  periods ;  it  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  along  the  region  of  the  spine,  which  is  so  extremely 
tender  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand  causes*  great  snfferiog. 
This  pain  appeared,  on  examination,  confined  to  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  vertebras.  She  could  bear  forcible  pressure  on  any 
other  of  the  vertebrae,  but  not  on  these.  On  touching  them,  she 
screamed  with  pain,  so  extreme  was  the  sensitiveness  of  this  locality; 
although,  as  I  had  foretold,  she  bore  very  considerable  pressure  bj  the 
hand,  carefully  and  cunningly  applied,  the  instant  her  attention  was 
distracted  from  her  complaint  to  some  subject  alien  from  it.  I  ordered 
her  the  strong  opiate  liniment  above-mentioned ;  valerian  and  ammo- 
nia for  a  week,  followed  by  full  doses  of  the  sulpliates  of  iron  and 
quinine ;  meat  diet,  with  ^  pint  of  porter.  She  leh  the  hospital  in 
five  weeks,  quite  convalescent. 

l!o  the  following  case  I  believe  I  have  previously  alluded,  but  it  will 

bear  rej)etition : — Anne  M ,  aged  twenty-two,  was  admitted  into 

Treasurers  Ward,  (Bed  No.  8)  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  She  has 
been  confined  to  her  bed  for  twelve  months,  and  was  sent  up  from 
her  parish  near  Bedford.  During  twelve  months  she  had  been  totally 
deprived  of  motor  power  in  the  Mt  leg,  and  during  ten  months  in  the 
left  arm.  The  two  extremities  lay  on  the  bed  perfectly  motionless 
and  paralytic  Indeed,  her  case  was  reported  to  me  as  one  of  hope- 
less and  incurable  palsy.  There  was  something  strange  in  the  girl's 
aspect,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  motor  power  extending  to  the 
toes.  A  truly  paralytic  limb  is  rarely  so  d^d  as  these  limbs  were; 
we  can  often  obtain  some  slight  manifestation  of  volition,  even  though 
in  the  slightest  motion  of  one  or  more  of  the  toes.  In  this  case  there 
was  absolutely  none  detectible  by  the  eye.  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  caao 
oi^  hysteria,  and  ordered  her  valerian  and  ammonia  in  full  doses  after 
the  first  three  days ;  meat  diet  and  porter.  In  four  days  movement 
on  volition  was  perceptible  in  al)  the  toes  and  in  the  hand.    In  a  fort- 
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D^ht  she  could  move  her  arm  aod  leg  islowly  in  all  diredions.  In 
one  month  she  walked  on  cnikhes  about  the  ward,  and  in  six  weeks 
•be  left  the  hospital  convalescent. 

Eemourks, — ^Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  case,  that  of  Mary  W.  We 
see  a  delicate  girl  suffering  acute  pain  in  the  knee-joint,  without  local 
mischief  adequate  to  its  intensity.  On  looking  to  the  cause,  we  find 
liothing  available  beyond  the  exercise  of  an  evening's  dancing.  So 
long  as  the  joint  remains  at  rest  or  unmolested,  the  pain  is  tolerable; 
touch  it  with  the  finger,  and  it  becomes  intoierabla  There  is  no  siga 
of  local  disease  beyond  a  slight  swelling  of  the  joint ;  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  and  of  the  region — on  wMch  we  rely  with  so  much  con- 
fidence in  real  disease — ^is  almost  unchanged.  What  is  this  evil  in  its 
tme  nature?  Pain ;  pain  not  the  concomitant  of  inflammation,  hut 
pain  per  $6,  If  the  disease  consist  in  pain,  surely  it  is  based  on  some 
condition  foreign  to  health,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved, 
and  not  the  vascular.  We  have  abundant  examples  of  what  we  term 
byperaemia  without  pain,  and  we  have  at  other  tiroes,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, pain  without  increased  vascularity.  In  various  forms  of  neu- 
lalgia^  such  as  tic  douloureux,  we  have  excessive  sensibility  of  a 
sensory  nerve.  It  may  be  lighted  up  in  an  instant  by  a  touch  of  the 
fipger,  or  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  other  similar  causes.  It  subsides 
as  rapidly,  leaving  the  part  totally  free  from  pain  for  days  or  weeks. 
Yet  the  eye  can  detect  nothing  abnormal  in  appearance.  Surely  this 
condition  refers  to  the  nerves,  not  to  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part. 
As  we  have  general  affections  of  the  vascular  system,  as  well  as  local,  so 
we  have  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  both  general  and  local. 
Tbe  disease  is  local  in  tic,  it  is  general  in  hysteria.  In  the  cases  I> 
have  above  cited,  it  is  both  local  and  general.  Tbe  presence  of  severe 
pain,  whether  in  the  knee  or  in  the  back,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
involve  the  vascular  8ystem~:which  would  be  indicated  by  effusion 
into  tbe  joint,  great  increase  of  heat,  and  moderate,  not  excessive, 
pain — is  only  an  evidence  of  general  derangement  of  the  nervous 
SQrstem.  In  such  forms  of  diseased  action,  we  shall  no  more  obtain 
relief  from  suffering  by  local  depletion  than  we  should  be  warranted, 
in  subjecting  a  young  and  delicate  lady  to  copious  bleeding  from  the 
arm  because  she  had  sunk  to  the  ground-in  an  hysteric  fit.  When 
pain  prevails  unaccompanied  by  vascular  action — ^that  is,  when  it 
stands  alone,  it  is  often  more  severe  than  when,  in  alliance  with  heat 
and  swelling,  it  gives  token  of  true  inflammation.  The  pain  in  such 
examples  is  peculiarly  severe,  but  only  so  long  as  the  mind  dwells 
upon  it.  Distract  the  mind's  attention,  by  directing  tbe  thoughts  in 
another  channel,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  almost  instantaneously 
the  pain  subsides.  We  have,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  no 
manifestation  of  the  intimate  relation  between  mind  and  body  more 
remarkable  than  this :  the  entire  and  almost  sudden  suspension  of 
severe  pain  through  the  curative  agency  of  a  train  of  healthy  thought. 

With  respect  to  the  frequeui^  of  such  diseases,  I  would  go  so  far  as. 
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to  say :  in  three-foortbs  of  diseases  of  tbe  knee-joint  occoning  m 
young  women  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  yon  wiU  find,  more  or  IobM 
palpably,  tbe  traoes  of  bysteria ;  for  even  the  presence  of  real  discaw 
of  tbe  joint  is  no  guarantee  or  safeguard  against  the  existenoe  of 
some  symptoms  really  attributable  to  bysteria. 

I  bave  never  witnessed  a  more  striking  example  of  this  remarkable 
malady  tban  in  the  case  I  have  just  quoted  of  factitious  ponljsis. 
Tbe  girl  is  reported  as  suffering  from  confirmed  palsy  of  tbe  leg  and 
arm.  Pidsy  is  attributed  by  most  authorities  either  to  some  laaoot 
or  to  effusion  of  fluid  on  tbe  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
But  surely  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to  attribute  the  absorption  of 
ancb  fluid,  and  tbe  removal  of  ail  disease  from  the  nervous  centres,  to 
tbe  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  girl.  And  if  so,  under 
what  division  is  her  case  to  be  classed  but  under  that  of  hysteria ! 
Let  us,  then,  in  future,  be  more  watchful  lest,  in  other  examples  even 
if  possible  less  palpable  than  this,  we  be  net  betrayed  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  principle,  or  the  employment  of  an  agent,  unsuitable,  if  not 
prejudicial,  to  tbe  recovery  of  our  patient. 

If  we  observe  these  cases  critically,  whatever  our  bias  in  favoiir  of 
diseases  of  tbe  vascular  system,  we  shall  detect  some  outlying  symp- 
tom, some  eccentric  feature,  that  will  carry  us  out  of  the  direct  cbas- 
nel  of  ordinary  disease,  and  shake  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  leeches, 
and  of  other  local  depletive  agents.  Local  sedatives,  applied  in  tbe 
form  of  the  strong  solutions  of  opium,  appear  to  me  valuable  ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  employ  them  freely.  As  a  sedative  agent,  the  common 
tincture  of  opium  is  of  little  avail.  You  should  resort  at  once  to  tbe 
extract  of  opium,  which,  in  the  semi-fluid  form,  is  a  Talnabk 
agent  in  most  varieties  of  local  pain  of  the  neuralgic  kind. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  these  curious  examples  of  infections 
hysteria.  To  observe  these  phenomena  on  a  large  scale,  we  must 
resort  to  a  large  room,  or  the  ward  of  an  hospital  or  infirmary  when 
women  are  congregated.  If  these  women  are  young,  one  or  two 
persons  of  more  than  usual  sensibility  are  sufiicient  to  infect  tbe 
entire  ward. 

I  remember,  while  a  student,  having  the  temporary  charge  of  a 
ward  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  occupied  at  the  time  by  a  number  of  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Out  of  twelve 
patients,  ten  were  afflicted  at  the  same  time  with  violent  bysteria 
The  services  of  every  available  sister,  nurse,  and  hospital  beadle  were 
called  into  requisition  to  control  their  violence  and  restore  order  in 
the  ward.  The  disease  spread  from  bed  to  bed  irregularly  till,  atone 
moment,  nearly  every  patient  in  the  ward  succumbed  to  its  influence. 
The  violent  struggles,  and  the  remarkable  muscular  power  displayed 
by  some  of  these  girls,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  attack, 
required  tbe  co-operation  of  two  or  three  persons  to  restrain  tiiem. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  curious  scene  of  riot  and  disorder 
prevailed  for  two  hours,  and  then  subsided  into  calm.    In  the  exam- 
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pie  I  have  alluded  to  as  haTiiig  recently  occurred,  the  disease  was  ouly 
leas  extensiTe  because  the  ward  was  chiefly  occupied  by  women  whose 
more  advanced  age  placed  them  beyond  ita  influence.  It  is  readily 
eontroUed  by  stern  authority.  Kindness  or  gentle  remonstrance  is 
£atal.  Ton  cannot  approach  the  disease  by  reason  or  argument.  You 
mnst  excite  some  powerful  emotion  in  the  patient's  mind,  to  which 
thia  morbid  condition  will  readily  succumb  if  you  can  succeed  in  rous- 
ing it.  Fear  is  the  most  effective  agent ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  vain 
woman,  the  gentler  remedy  of  ridicule  will  suffice.  If  you  bring  an 
attack  to  a  sudden  termination,  you  must  operate  through  the  mind^ 
not  through  the  body.  These  people  are  remarkably  insensible  to 
physical  pain,  but  their  ears  are  open  to  the  powerful  agency  of  ridi- 
cule. I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  in  whose  mind  a  sense  of 
ind^nation  was  impressed  by  certain  offensively-cutting  remarks  that 
moved  her  vanity  to  the  utmost.  She  ceased  to  sob,  the  colour  rushed 
to  her  cheeks,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  natural  tears.  The  dis- 
ease had  passed  away.  In  all  similar  examples  of  hysteria,  whether 
taken  singly  or  congregated  in  sympathetic  groups,  kindness  is  thrown 
away  ;  at  least,  it  may  tell  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  does  not  lead 
in  the  direction  of  cure.  Tou  will  do  far  better  if  you  can  produce  a 
shock  on  the  mind,  if  you  excite  any  powerful  mental  emotion,  and 
atill  more  efficiently  if  a  painful  one. — Lancet,  March  \2,  1859, 
p.  257. 

68.--0N  THE  HYSTERIC  CONDITION  OP  JOINTS. 

By Babwell,  Esq. 

[These  affections  are  not  uncommon,  especially  among  the  higher 
dasaes.  There  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
an  hysterical  from  a  real  joint  disease.  The  following  diagnosis  of 
Mr.  Barwell's  is  good :] 

Although  in  a  malady  so  Protean  as  hysteria  no  short  description 
of  invariable  symptoms  can  be  given,  yet  two  peculiarities  may  be  fixed 
upon  as  especially  characteristic ;  and  these  are,  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  and  *^  anomaly."  One  may  be  inclined 
to  add  to  these  symptoms,  the  hysteric  condition,  yet  though  such 
condition  is  present  in  many  cases,  yet  it  is  in  others  quite  absent,  or 
80  slightly  marked  as  hardly  to  exceed  the  ordinary  mobility  of  the 
feminine  character.  When  hysteria  breaks  out  in  the  paroxysm,  it  is 
uaoally  sated  by  that  manifestation,  and  produces  no  such  serious 
effects  as  a  pseudo-malady ;  indeed,  the  imitative  tendency  of  hysteria 
18  often  checked  by  a  regular  fit,  and  a  simulated  disease  may  occa- 
sionaUy  thus  end ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  imitation  may  continue 
uninterrupted  by  any  other  hysteric  symptom,  and  we  are  then  thrown 
for  our  diagnosis  upon  a  purely  local  investigation.  Let  us  first  take 
the  knee  as  the  more  frequently  affected  joint.  The  pain  is,  in  some 
caseS}  80  severe  as  to  make  the  patient  hold  her  leg  constantly  semi- 
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flexed  and  immovable ;  id  other  caseB  it  is  so  ili^t  tbat  the  pitient« 
tbougfi  complaiuiog,  walks  aboat  The  pun  is  not  in  dind,  bat 
rather  in  inverse  ratio  with  any  other  hysterical  ^raptom.  It  may  be 
increased  at  the  menstrual  period.  It  is  generally  referred  to  a  spot 
on  either  side  of  the  ligamenti^m  patellie,  and  is  increased  oo  the 
slightest  toach  at  this  spot,  but  especially  if  a  piece  of  the  sobcats&e- 
ous  fat  here  situated  be  pinched.  In  other  cases,  the  tenderness  is 
fpread  over  a  large  space,  but  is  always  superficial.  The  articuktiDg 
surfaces  are  not  tender;  tfiey  may  be  forced  together  by  pressing  the 
foot  upward,  without  producing  pain.  In  the  severer  cases,  wiiea  the 
knee  is  kept  fixed,  the  surgeon,  if  he  attempt  to  change  its  position, 
will  feel  the  muscles  of  the  limb  thrown  into  strong  action.  A 
striking  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  heat  about  the  affected  joint 
-*-it  feels  quite  as  cool,  and  sometimes,  the  author  is  inclined  to  think, 
even  cooler  than  the  other.  Swelling,  in  any  nuirked  d^p^ee,  is  absent 
in  cases  of  knee-joint  disease ;  if  measurements  be  taken,  the  swelling 
will  b^  found  greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed ;  but  the  faysteriG 
kDeOi  when  not  inflamed  by  irritant  treatment,  is  seldom  swollen,  and 
never  more  than  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  swellii^  is 
tegumentary  merely ;  the  healthy  parts  may  be  felt  beneath. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  hip,  it  is,  by  a  skilful  eye,  even  more 
easily  detected.    When  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  limb  is  drawa 
up,  the  knee  bent,  and  there  is  great  superficial  tenderness  over  the 
whole  haunch,  hip,  and  thigh,  but  no  pain  on  pressing  the  articular 
surfaces  together  from  the  heel  upwards ;  if  the  joint  be  not  moved, 
there  is  no  greater  heat  on  that  side  than  on  the  other.    If  the  sur- 
geon, by  perseverance,  get  his  patient  to  stand,  he  will  observe  a 
marked  twisting  of  the  pelvis,  in  part  an  imitation,  in  part  exaggera- 
tion, of  the  position  assumed  in  hip  disease.    The  glutei  may  be  felt 
in  strong  action,  and  the  nates,  instead  of  being  flat,  on  that  side  are 
protuberant.    Swelling  is  hardly  to  be  measured  at  the  hip,  because 
it  is  surrounded  by  muscles  whose  greater  or  less  option  must  alter 
the  dimensions  of  the  part.    That  creaking  of  certain  joints  which 
sometimes  comes  on  with  puberty  may  gradually  become  more  fixed, 
till  it  settle* down  into  hysteric  joint  diseases;  tnerefore  there  some- 
times accompanies  this  malady  a  parchment-like  crepitation,  which  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  crepitus  of  rheumatic  ai*thritis.  Besides 
these  signs,  it  must  be  remarked  that  an  hysteric  patient  has  not  the 
worn  aspect  of  one  whose  cartili^es  are  ulcerating. 

Now  the  peculiarities  of  hysteric  disease  impress  upon  the  locsl 
Qomplaint  a  quality  of  unreality  which  requires  some  examination. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  patients  willingly  deceive  their 
medical  attendant,  nor  that  the  pain  complained  of  has  no  real  exis- 
tence; but  it  is  not  produced  by  a  local  condition — the  malady  is 
centric,  not  exceotrio.  Hysteria  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  regarded 
as  the  bite  noire  of  medicine,  connected  with  an  obscure  and  some- 
times midiscoverable  menstrual  disorder ;  and  therefore  to  be  treated 
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ivitb  iron,  and  emmenagogues,  and  sach-like  medidnes.  Yet,  iti  truib, 

'  though  the  disease  may  be  originally  produced  by  the  circam'staniees 

and  conditions  of  woman's  life,  it  soon  becomes  independent  of 

-  uterine  action  or  inaction  ;  it  becomes  a  neuropathy  which  can  be 
called  forth  by  the  feelings  and  imaginings  of  the  patient,  who  id 

'-  more  or  less  aware  of  the  power  she  exercises  over  her  condition, 
and,  believing  her  sufferings  real,  is  yet  delighted  to  direct  them  by 

-  such  mental  acts.  Thus  the  malady  must  be  treated  on  othei'  priiH 
ciples  than  such  as  would  follow  a  mere  uterine  pathology.  Great 
harm  is  done  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  steel,  ethers,  aloes,  &c., 
which  are  often  given  when  a  lower  di^t  and  more  exercise  would 
much  better  cure  the  disease.    If,  bonrever,  the  above  view  be  correct, 

■  l^e  treatment  must  rather  be  directed  to  the  cerebral  cdnditioii  which 

■  prc>duces  the  neUralgia-like  pain,  and  which  has  the  faculty  of  sway<' 
Ing  the  disease  by' its  own  emotional  state;  for  it  milst  be  evident 
ffom  that  view,  that^  if  this  .eniotional  state  can  itself  be  den^mt^ 
Dated,  the  disease  will  be  governed  with  it ;  if  the  patient's  faith  caa 
<be  so  £Ar  mastered  as  that  she  shall  fully  expect  to  be  cuted  by  any 
given  proceeding  at  a  certain  tinie,  she  vMl  bs  cured  by  that  method 
^at  the  time  specified.  The  author  has  tried  severed  means  =  whereby 
the  patient's  confidence  having  been  sufficieintly  gained,  he  cocdd  cadi 
a^vay  their  attention  froni'the  part  affect€»i  to  some  cHstaftt  spot  iii 
Which  a  disorder  working' its  o^^  cure  had  been  artificially  ptoducedl 
Of  all  such  means,  a  seton  seems,  iil  most  instances  the  best  |  this  is 
to  be  made  of  a  singld  ligatiiire  (silk)  set  in  at  a  distancef  from  the 
afibcted  joint,  and  embracing  only  a  smaQ  portion  of  skin.  Thciphto^ 
ing  of  a  seton  is  sufficiently  painful  and  like  a  surgical  operation  to  atti'act 
strongly  thS  patient's  attention,  and  yet  not  so  much  so  as*  to  be 
cruel  or  greatly  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  Another  advantage  i^ 
that  besides  a  distinct  beginning,  it  has  a  certain  end,  which  the 
patient  is  to  watch  ;  and  if  she  brieve,  as  can  be  well  managed,  that 
as  the  seton  works  through  the  skin  she  will  get  better,  and  when 
It  comes  quite  away  she  wlH  be  well^  the  result  is  certain  to  follow 
her  belief.  Mr.  BarweU  read  several  cases  which  he  had  thus 
treated,  and  quoted  in  support  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Hancbck,  by 
giving  a  patient  thus  affected  chloroform,  and  performing  a  mock 
operation,  had  produced  a  cure.  He  observed,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  most  essentia!  points  were-^to  be  quite  certain  in  the  diagnosis 
to  master  the  confidence  of  the  patients,  and  to  place  the  seton  ct 
other  agent  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  j)art  affected. 

Mr.  Bryant  remarked  that  heat  and  swelling  were  occasionaHJt 
present  in  hysterical  affections  of  the  joints.  Indeed,  in  neuralgiie 
affections  generally,  increase  of  heat  and  size  were  common  symptomfsi 
In  the  treatment  of  hysterical  cases,  he  relied  more  upon  constitutional 
than  local  remedies.  The  indication  was  clearly  to  remedy  any  defl* 
ciency  in  the*  state  of  the  general  health.  The  usual  plan  of  treats 
ment  in  Guy's  Hospital  was  the  administration  of  the  foetid  gum*; 
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He  objected  to  the  employmeni  of  tdbom,  esoetlL  m  waj  cxtmne 
cueBf  and  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  the  |Mtinit>  died  fron 
m»m\t  in  consequence  of  the  inbodoction  of  a  aetoo.  He  ohgacted 
altogether  to  the  nae  of  any  sham  opefition,  as  mueoeBsij,  aad 
liable  to  be  Mowed  by  mischiet— Xoiuk,  S09, 20,  IS56,  p.  5S7. 


69.— ON  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  DIFFICULTY  JK  BSDUdNG 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  THUMR 

Bj  G.  M.  HuMPHKT,  Esq.,  Sargeon  to  Addenhroc^'a  Ho^ita], 

Cambridge. 

When  the  first  joint  is  dislocated,  which  almost  always  takes  piaes 
from  the  phalanx  being  bent  forcibly  backwards,  the  aesaiiHHd  bonei 
are  carried  back  with  the  phalanx  and  become  placed  behind  ths 
liead  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  pressed  forwards  betweoi  tfai 
bellies  of  the  short  flexor  muscle.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  dudocatioa 
being  often  so  difficult  to  reduce ;  for  the  displaced  sesamoid  Ixmei 
intervene  between  the  hinder  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  phaknx,  and,  being  drawn  upwards  in  thii 
position  by  the  contraction  of  the  short  flexor  muade,  preheat  the 
articular  surfaces  from  coming  into  contact,  and  offer  an  obstade  h» 
their  replacement,  which  has  often  been  found  insurmonntaUe.  13iat 
this  position  of  the  sesamoid  bones  and  of  the  short  flexor  nnudeis 
really  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  may  easily  be  proved  by  dislocating 
the  bones  in  the  dead  subject.  It  will  be  found  that  one  or  b(^  3 
the  bteral  ligaments  are  torn  ;  and  that  the  sesamoid  bones  retain 
their  connection  with  the  phalanx,  and  with  the  short  flexor  muade 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  [f  now  the  short  flexor  be  sdzei 
with  the  forceps  and  kept  on  the  stretch  so  as  to  act  only  sti^^itlf 
upon  one  sesamoid  bone,  very  powerful  traction  may  be  used  without 
replacing  the  phalanx.  Whereas  if  the  lower  end  of  the  sesamoid 
bone  be  hitched  a  little  forward  upon  the  head  of  the  first  pludaiix,  or 
even  if  the  influence  of  the  short  flexor  be  relaxed,  the  dislocBtioa  is 
at  once  easily  reduced.  In  the  living  subject  the  difficulty  may  80b»* 
times  be  overcome  by  bending  back  the  phalanx,  and  so  tilting  tbe 
lower  edges  of  tbe  sesamoid  bones  downwards  and  forwards  upon  tbe 
head  of  tbe  metacarpal  bone.  If  a  case  resisted  traction,  teiel  to  a 
fair  extent,  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  an  incision,  at  a  eonvenient 
place,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  small  blunt  hook,  with  whidi  I 
would  endeavour  to  pull  forwards  the  sesamoid  bones.  It  sheold  not 
be  forgotten  that,  though  the  sesamoid  bones  create  so  much  difficnUf 
in  reducing  the  dislocation,  they  afford  very  great  protection  to  tba 
joint  against  such  displacement,  extending  as  they  do,  the  area  of 
the  osseous  surface  articulated  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  cob- 
verting  it,  from  an  almost  flat,  to  a  deeply  concave  shape ;  in  shorty 
constituting  a  quasi  olecranon  to  the  base  of  the  phalanx. 
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In  the  case  of  the  second  joint  also  the  sesamoid  body  serves  to  pre- 
vent dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  backwards ;  and  when  that  accident 
does  take  place^  the  sesamoid  body  is  carried  with  the  displaced  bone 
behind  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx.  Being  here  placed  between  the 
two  articalar  surfaces,  it  prevents  their  coming  into  contact  when 
attempts  at  reduction  are  made ;  and  the  greater  the  force  which  is 
exerted,  the  more  tightly  is  it  wedged  between  the  two  bones.  I  have 
proved  this  to  be  so  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body.  In  one  case  of 
compound  dislocation,  in  which  powerful  extension  and  divers  expedi- 
ents to  reduce  the  bones  had  been  made  for  more  than  an  hour 
by  myself  and  others  without  success,  I  contrived  to  carry  a  probe  to 
the  l»ck  of  the  joint  beneath  the  sesamoid  body  and  tilted  up  its  lower 
edge ;  the  dislocation  was  immediately  reduced,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther difficulty. — Treatise  on  the  Hvman  Skeleton,  p.  434.   " 


70.— ON  FRACTURE  OP  THE  NECK  OP  THE  THIGH  BONK 

By  G.  M.  HuMPHRT,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 

Cambridge. 

The  horizontal  section  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  shows  that  it 
describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  convexity  forwards,  that  is,  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  the  curve,  which  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
base  of  the  neck  with  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft.  The  curvature  is 
greater  on  the  hinder  than  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck.  It 
results  from  this  curve,  that  when  fracture  is  caused  by  a  blow  or  fall 
upon  the  trochanter,  the  bone  yields  in  the  direction  of  its  convexity, 
that  is  in  front,  and  the  periosteum  and  synovial  membranes  are  apt 
to  be  lacerated  in  that  situation  by  the  sharp  projecting  edges  of  the 
fracture.  Moreover,  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  neck  is  rough, 
perforated  by  many  holes  for  vessels,  and  is,  therefore,  closely  con- 
]iected  with  its  periosteum,  in  comparison  with  the  posterior  concave 
sorface,  which  is  very  dense,  smooth,  and  loosely  connected  with  its 
periosteum.  For  these  two  reasons  we  find  that  in  by  fj^r  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  the  perios* 
teal  and  synovial  investments  of  the  bone,  are  torn  through  in  front, 
but  retain  their  continuity  behind. 

The  liability  to  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  elderly  personi^ 
and  especially  in  elderly  females,  is  dependent  on  the  following  causes : 

F'ir^,  this  part  of  the  skeleton  has  to  bear  a  (Considerable  weight, 
which  fiJls  upon  it  in  a  very  unfavourable  direction ;  and  the  direction 
becomes  increasingly  unfavourable  in  advancing  years,  owing  to  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  angle  between  the  neck  and  the  shaft. 

Secondlvy  during  the  early  and  adult  periods  of  life,  the  neck  of  the 
femur  is  able  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  large  amount  of  cancellated 
texture  that  fills  its  interior,  and  by  the  cancelli  being  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  support  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
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tiKMit  needed :  so  that  tb€i  ne^ck  of  the  femtir  is  very  much  depaiMt 
for  its  strength  upon  the  arrangement  and  perfection  of  its  csaieeffi. 
in  old  age,  however)  at  the  same  time  that  the  dilfictiltj  is  besag 
inoreased  hy  the  alteration  of  the  angle,  the  compensatory  md  is  bcuig 
withdrawn  by  that  absorption  of  the  cancellated  tissue,  vdiidi  tite 
place,  more  or  less,  in  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  at  this  time  of  lill^ttd 
which  seems  to  begin,  and  to  proceed,  most  quickly  in  the  upper  mA 
of  the  thigh  bone. 

ThirdlVf  the  lessening  of  the  angle  formed  by  thd  neck  of  ite 
femur  with  the  shaft  in  elderly  people  throws  the  hips  more  ovtk,  wad. 
renders  them  more  e:zposed  to  injury.  These  are  probably  tiie  ehitf 
causes  of  the  frequency  with  which  fracture  odours  through  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  in  old  age,  and  of  the  odmiNuative  ezemptKA  d 
young  persons  from  the  accident.  The  breakage,  as  I  have  already 
said,  takes  place  most  frequently  near  the  head  of  the  bone :  it  is  also 
not  uncommon  in  the  opposite  or  trochantral  part  of  the  n^eck. 

In  the  latter  situation  reparation  will,  under  favourable  arcQUi- 
stances,  comhionly  take  place,  and  bony  reunion  will  be  effected,  h 
the  former  situation  such  a  result  is  not  to  be  expected ;  because  the 
bone  is  here  only  surrounded  by  a  thin  she^t  of  fibrous  and' synovial 
tissue,  which  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  formation  and  IcM^emeDt 
of  the  materials  from  which  any  ext^rMl  callus  might  be  fptmed; 
because  the  bony  surfaces  themselves  are  not  retained  ii^*  saf^aiailij 
close  and  steady  apposition  to  permit  of  the  slow  pfoces^  of  &«t 
osseous  union  between  them;  and  because  that  proc^  is  islffl further 
disturbed  by  the  admission  of  synovial  fluid  into  the  fracture.  It  fatf 
now  and  then  happened  that  the  two  fractured  surfiides  have  been 
held  closely  together,  probably  be^us6  a  portion  of  one  wto  dHvea 
tightly  into  the  other ;  and,  uUder  such  circumstances,  bony  uniou  has 
been  established,  but  this  is  a  rare  event.  Sometimes  the  parts  are 
joined  by  fibrous  tissue;  often,  however,  they  remain'  nearly  or  quite 
uuconnected ;  indeed  the  portion  of  the  neck  that  intervened' between 
the  fracture  and  the  trochauters  usually  undergoes  absdtptibh,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  the  presisure  and  friction  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, against  the  acetabulum  and  surrounding  parts,  by  the  weight 
and  movement  of  the  limb  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  musdte.— 
TreeUm  on  the  Svman  Skeleton,  p.  471. 


71.-^OT01Sf  THE  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AFTER  AMPUTATION 

By  Thou  AS  Bbtant,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  SnrgLeai 

Kegistrar  to  Guy's  Hospital 

[The  following  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Ohirurgical  Society,  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  300  casein  of  amputa- 
tion collected  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital.] 
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The  author  had  divided  them  into  four  classes ;  and  although  he  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the  ordinary  division  of  traumatic 
ampatations  into  primary  and  secondary,  he  had  made  some  change 
in  the  division  of  the  other  forms;  for  it  became  evident,  in  the 
anaiydsy  that  the  classing  together  of  such  cases  as  amputations  for 
talipes,  tumours,  elephantiasis,  deformity,  and  others  of  a  like  charac- 
ter* vith  those  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  a  wrong  result  must  ensue ; 
and,  practically,  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  He  therefore  divided 
tbese  cases  into  pathological  amputations  and  amputations  of  expe- 
diency, choosing  the  latter  term  as  more  accurately  expressing  the 
reason  for  the  operation,  as  limbs  are  removed  for  tumours,  talipes, 
.elephantiasis,  and  deformity,  more  from  expediency  than  necessity; 
and  be  therefore  suggested  the  use  of  such  a  term  until  a  better  was 
proposed. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  an  analysis  of  the  table  of  amputa- 
tions, including 

167  cases  of  pathological  amputations, 

33      „       amputations  of  expediency, 

76      „       primary  amputations, 

24      „       secondary  amputations ; 
and  having  given  in  detail  the  analysis  of  each  division,  he  summed 
ap  the  whole  in  the  following  general  conclusions : — 

1.  That  in  the  amputations  of  the  extremities,  taken  altogether, 
25  per  cent,  are  fatal ;  30  per  cent,  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  10 
per  cent,  in  the  upper. 

2.  That  amputations,  as  a  whole,  are  fatal  in  the  following  order : 
secondary,  50  per  cent.;  primary,  43  per  cent.;  amputations  of  expe- 
diency, 30  per  cent.;  pathological  amputations,  12*5  per  cent. 

3.  That  in  pathological  amputations  of  the 

Thigh,  18  per  cent,  are  fatal,  or  1  in  6'5 ; 
Leg,    7-7       „  „  „        13-; 

Foot  and  upper  extremity,  success  generally  follows. 

4.  That  in  amputations  of  expediency  of  the 

Thigh,  31*5  per  cent,  are  fatal,  or  1  case  in  3*16 ; 
Leg,     66-6      „  „  „  1-5; 

Upper  extremity,  fatal  cases  are  exceptional. 

5.  That  in  traumatic  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  60  per 
cent  are  fatal;  of  the  upper  18  per  cent.;  and  that  traumatic  am- 
putations of  the  leg  are,  at  least,  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  thigh. 

6.  That  secondary  amputations  are  more  fatal  than  primary. 

7.  That  in  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  chronic  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint,  one  case  only  out  of  seven  proves  fatal,  or  about  14*5  per  cent.; 
but  for  acute  suppuration,  a  fatal  termination  is  the  rule. 

8.  That  in  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  for  tumours,  36  per 
cent,  are  fatal ;  of  the  upper,  recovery  may  be  generally  expected. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the 
causes  of  death  after  amputations ;  and  having  given  two  tables,  show^ 
TOL.  xxrix,  N 
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log  the  different  causes  of  death,  and  their  proporticras  or  y&r-ceoltMges 
both  to  the  fatal  cases  and  the  whole  number  of  amputations,  he  wenfr 
on  to  the  analysis  of  each  division,  and  having  given  a  detailed  acGoont 
of  each,  he  oondeosed  the  whole  into  the  following  conclasions:-- 

Gefieral  Condugions  upon  the  Cautea  of  Death  in  AmputtOiom 

gefMTolly, 

1.  That  25  per  cent,  are  fatal 

30  per  cent,  of  the  lower  extremity; 
10  per  cent,  of  the  upper. 

2.  That  pyaemia  is  the  cause  of  death  in  42  per  cent,  of  the  fittd 
cases,  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  amputated. 

3.  That  exhaustion  is  the  cause  of  death  in  33  per  cent,  of  the 
fatal  cases,  and  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  amputated. 

4.  That  the  following  causes  of  death  are  fintal  in  the  annexed 
proportions : 

Of  Of 

Fatal  Cases.  Whole  Number. 

Secondary  hemorrhage     7  per  cent.,    or  1*66  per  cent. 
Thoracic  complications    5*6      „  1*33        ^, 

Cerebral  „  3*        „  '66        „ 

Abdominal        „  1*4      „  *33        „ 

Renal  „  3*        „  66        „ 

Hectic  „  3-        „  -66        „ 

Traumatic        „  7'        „  1*66        „ 

Pathological  Ampuiations. — 1.  That  pathological  are  by  £ur  the 
most  successful  amputations,  12*5  per  cent,  proving  fatal.  Sadi 
amputations  of  the  upper  extremity  are  generally  followed  by  saeoess. 
Of  the  lower  extremity,  15  per  cent,  terminate  fatally. 

2.  That  pyaemia  is  the  chief  cause  of  deaths  proving  fatal  in  43 
per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  5*4  per  cent,  of  all  pathoI(^cal 
amputations ;  and  when  fatal,  as  a  rule,  it  causes  death  within  four- 
teen days  of  the  operation. 

3.  That  exhaustion,  either  from  the  shock  of  the  accident  or  of 
the  operation,  from  hemorrhage,  or  all  three  causes  combined,  is  the 
cause  in  33  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases,  or  4  per  cent,  of  all  ampu- 
tations. 

4.  That  secondary  hemorrhage  is  the  fatal  cause  in  only  9  per  cent 
of  the  £atal  cases,  and  in  1*4  per  cent,  of  all  amputations. 

5.  That  hectic,  abdominal,  and  thoracic  complications  act  equally  as 
causes  of  death  in  13  per  cent,  of  the  &tal  cases,  and  in  2  per  cent 
of  lUl  amputations. 

Amputations  of  Expediency. — 1.  That  30  per  cent,  are  £atal ;  b«t 
as  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity  are,  as  a  rule»  sucoes^ul,  tb^ 
per-centage  of  this  operation  upon  the  lower  is  much  increased,  40  per 
cent  proving  fatal 

2.  That  pyaemia  is  the  chief  cause  of  death,  proving  fatal  in  60  per 
cent,  of  the  £»tal  cases,  and  in  18  per  cent  of  all  such  amputations ; 
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and  when  iatal,  as  a  rule,  death  takes  place  'within  14  days  of  the 
operation. 

3.  That  death  from  exhaustion  occurs  in  hut  10  per  cent  of  the 
fatal  cases ;  and  that  some  thoracic  or  renal  complication,  or  carcino* 
matoas  infiltration,  are  fatal  causes  in  the  same  proportion. 

Primary  AmjnUatioiu. — 1.  That  43  percent  are  &tal;  60  per 
cent  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  upper. 

2.  That  primary  amputations  are  more  successfiil  than  secondary. 

3.  That  pysBmia  is  the  cause  of  death  in  43  per  cent  of  the  fatal 
cases,  and  in  16  \y&[  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  that,  when  fatal^ 
the  symptoms  appear,  as  a  rule,  hetween  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
days  aft-er  the  operation,  and  cause  death  in  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
and  not  during  the  first  two  weeks,  as  in  pathological  amputations  and 
those  of  expediency. 

4.  That  exhaustion  is  the  cause  of  death  in  32  per  cent,  of  the 
&tal  cases,  and  in  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  numb^. 

5.  That  traumatic  complications  prove  fatal  in  15  per  cent  of  the 
£atal  cases,  and  secondary  hemorrhage,  cerebral  or  thoracic  compli- 
eations,  about  7  per  cent  each;  renal  disease  proving  a  cause  of  death 
in  3*6  per  cent 

Secondary  Amputations. — 1.  That  50  per  cent  are  fatal;  68  per 
cent  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  12*5  per  cent  of  the  upper. 

2.  That  secondary  amputations  are  more  fatal  than  primary  by 
about  8  per  cent 

3.  That  exhaustion  is  the  chief  cause  of  death,  proving  the  cause  in 
60  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases. 

4.  That  pyaemia  is  the  cause  in  26  per  cent<  of  the  &tal  cases ; 
secondary  hemorrhage  and  hectic  in  the  remaining  15  per  cent 

Conclusions  upon  Pyaemia  as  a  Cause  of  Deatlu 

1.  That  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in  42  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  Of 
amputations,  and  in  10  per  cent  of  all  amputations. 

2.  That  it  is  the  cause  of  death  in  the  different  forms  of  amputation 
in  the  following  order : —  • 

1.  In  70  per  cent  of  all  fatal  amputations  of  expediency. 

2.  In  43        „  „       primary  amputations. 

3.  In  43        „  .,       pathological      „ 

4.  In  25        „  „       secondary         „ 

and  that  in  amputations  of  expediency  it  is  the  most  frequent  cause, 
and  in  secondary  amputations  the  least. 

3.  That  in  amputatious  for  acute  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint, 
whether  the  result  of  an  abscess  discharging  into  the  joint  or  other- 
wise, pyaemia  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  in  amputations 
for  chronic  disease. 

4.  That  it  is  the  general  cause  of  death  in  amputations  for  talipes, 
elephantiasis,  and  tumours. 

5.  That  in  primary  amputations,  and  in  amputations  of  expediency 
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of  the  leg,  it  is  a'more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  in  the  sane  opera- 
tions upon  the  thigh.  * 

6.  That,  upon  the  whole,  pyaemia  appears  to  be  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  amputations  through  limbs  the  tissues  of  whi^  are 
in  a  normtJ  condition,  and  where  a  large  surface  .of  healthy  btme  is 
exposed. 

7.  That  in  pathological  amputations,  and  in  amputations  of  expedi- 
ency, pyaemia,  as  a  rule,  proves  fatal  within  fourteen  days ;  bat,  after 
traumatic  amputations,  the  period  of  death  is  about  the  twenl^-fifth 
or  twenty-sixth  day. 

General  Coivdusiom  upon  Amputations  of  the  ThigK 

1.  That  27  per  cent,  are  fatal. 
Pathological  amputations,    18  per  cent. 
Amputations  of  expediency,  31    „ 
Primary  amputations  60    „ 
Secondary        „  75    „ 

2.  That  in  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  chronic  diseases  of  the 
knee-joint,  about  15  per  cent,  are  fatal,  or  1  case  in  7. 

3.  That  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  acute  suppiuration  in  the  joint 
are  generally  fatal ;  and  that  pyaemia  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases. 

4.  That  exhaustion  and  pyaemia  are  causes  of  death  in  e<iaal  pro- 
portions, or  in  about  40  per  cent  of  the  &tal  cases ;  and  in  10  per  cent 
of  all  amputations  of  the  thigh. 

5.  That  exhaustion  is  roost  fatal  in  primary  amputations,  and  the 
least  so  in  amputations  of  expediency. 

6.  That  pyaemia  is  most  fintal  in  amputations  of  expediency,  and  fte 
least  so  in  primary. 

7.  That  primary  amputations  are,  for  the  most  part,  fatal  from 
exhaustion  ;  35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  sinking  from  this  cause,  15  per 
cent,  from  pyaemia,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  and  traumatic  compli- 
cations 5  per  cent  each. 

8.  That  exhaustion,  pyaemia,  and  hectic  are  equally  fatal  causes  in 
seconds^  amputations,  proving  fatal  in  25  per  cent  each. 

AmpvJMtwM  of  the  Leg, 

1.  That  37  per  cent,  are  fatal. 
Pathological  amputations,  7'7  per  cent. 
Amputations  of  expediency,      66*6      „ 
Primary  amputations               62'5      „ 
Secondary        „                       66*6      „ 

2.  That  amputations  of  the  leg,  are  10  per  cent,  more  fiatal  than  of 
the  thigh ;  the  amputations  of  expediency  and  traumatic  amputatkHii 
being  more  fatal  and  the  latter  more  frequent. 

3.  That  amputations  of  expediency  of  the  leg  are  generally  fatal, 
being  twice  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  thigh ;  that  pyaemia  is  the  cbief 
cause  of  death  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  and  in  50  per  cent  of 
all  such  amputations. 
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4.  That  in  primary  ampatatioos  pyaemia  is  the  cause  of  death  in 
half  the  fotal  cases,  or  in  32  per  cent,  of  all  such  operations ;  exhaustion 
and  visoeral  complications  about  8  per  cent.  each. 

5.  That  comparing  primary  ampntations  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
together,  they  are  equally  £atal ;  but  that  pyaemia  is  twice  as  &tal  in 
amputations  of  the  leg  as  in  amputations  of  the  thigh. 

6.  That  half  the  cases  of  secondary  amputations  die  from  ex- 
hanstioD ;  pyaemia  and  secondary  hemorrhage  being  fatal  in  8  per 
cent  each. 

7.  That  taking  all  amputations  of  the  leg  together,  42  per  cent,  of 
the  fatal  cases  die  from  pyaemia,  and  32  per  cent,  from  exhaustion. 

Amputations  of  the  Upper  Extremity, 

1.  That  16  per  cent,  are  fatal. 

2.  That  pathological  amputations  and  those  of  expediency  are,  as  a 
role,  suoceffiful. 

3.  That  about  20  ^x  cent,  of  traumatic  amputations  are  fatal ; 
22  per  cent  of  the  arm,  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  forearm. 

4.  That  one-third  of  these  fatal  cases  die  from  pyaemia ;  one-third 
from  some  traumatic  complication ;  and  the  remaining  third  from 
secondary  hemorrhage  or  visoeral  disease. — Lancet,  March  12, 1859, 
f'.  262. 


72.-^N  DISARTICULATION  OF  THE   SCAPULA. 

By  Gbobob  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  Jersey. 

[The  following  interesting  case  was  brought  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  in  December  last :] 

The  patient,  a  girl  aged  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  had  enjoyed 

good  h^tb  until  December,  1857,  when  she  first  felt  pain  at  the  top 

of  the  left  shoulder,  ascribed  to  the  exertion  of  carrying  a  heavy  child ; 

severe  inflammation  about  the  shoulder  followed,  being  most  intense 

ever  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus ;  an  abscess  formed,  and  burst 

spontaneously.    The  constitution  suffered  severely.    When  Mr.  Jones 

first  saw  the  patient,  there  were  four  large  fistulous  openings  over  the 

left  shoulder,  two  communicating  with  the  clavicle,  one  with  the  head 

of  the  humerus,  one  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  one  with  the  dorsum 

of  the  scapula,  bare  bone  being  easily  felt  in  each.    Several  small  fis- 

tulae,  which  did  not  apparently  lead  to  necrosed  bone,  existed  in  the 

scapular  region,  and  yielded  an  offensive  discharge.    The  textures 

covering  the  shoulder  were  generaUy  thickened  and  puffy,  and  tender 

to  the  touch.    The  patient's  health  and  strength  were  failing  rapidly, 

and  Mr.  Jones  deemed  operative  interference  imperatively  called  for. 

Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1858,  the  patient  having  been 

phiced  under  chloroform,  the  operation  was  performed.    An  incision 

Was  first  made  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 

carried  an  inch  beyond  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  back ;  another 
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incision  was  then  made  to  meet  this  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
bone  down  to  its  angle.  The  integuments  were  raised  by  caielil  dur 
section,  and  by  this  process  the  whole  bone  was  iairly  exposed,  its 
periosteal  investment  being  everywhere  found  so  thi<^eQed,  pulpy, 
and  softened,  as  to  yield  easily  to  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  acro- 
mial end  of  the  clavicle  heing  found  to  be  softened  and  altered  fay 
disease,  an  inch  ot  the  bone  was  reuioved.  The  posterior  scapukr 
artery  was  the  only  vessel  which  needed  a  ligature;  several  small 
ones  were  closed  by  torsion.  Sutures  and  strips  of  plaster  were  used 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  the  deeper  cavities,  includ- 
ing the  glenoid  fossa,  being  plugg^  with  lint.  The  operatioQ  occu- 
pied three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

On  examination,  the  scapula  was  found  so  extensively  diseased  that 
its  characters  were  almost  destroyed.  The  glenoid  surface  and  mek 
were  entirely  removed,  and  no  vestige  of  the  spine  remained,  ita  posi- 
tion being  occupied  by  new,  irregularly-deposited  osseous  matter,  at 
the  base  of  which  lay  a  deep  chasm,  that  extended  three-fourths 
across  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  bone  was  tbs 
seat  of  extensive  caries.  The  body  of  the  bone  presented  twu  deep 
(lerforations,  and  all  these  different  cavities  contained  sequestra  of 
dead  bone,  while  other  portions  of  the  scapula  were  in  different  stages 
of  exfoliation.  There  was  also  a  large  amount  of  new  osseous  matter 
deposited  in  different  situations  about  the  bone.  The  head  of  the 
humerns  was  found  healthy,  and  covered  with  it«  natural  cartilage. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  critical  condition  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  chloroform,  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.    The  wound  healed  entirely  by  granu- 
lation, the  head  of  the  humerus  being  exposed  for  some  time.    She 
was  unsparingly  supplied  with  nutritious  diet  and  stimulants.     She 
left  her  bed  and  walked  in  the  garden  in  three  weeks  and  as  many 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  could  sew  without  pain  or  diffi* 
eulty.    At  present  she  can  raise  her  arm  twelve  inches  from  her  tad^ 
and  can  support  it  horizontally  from  the  body,  with  very  slight  exer^ 
tion ;  she  can  raise  the  hand  to  the  opposite  shonlder  or  to  the  naooth 
with  ease,  but  not  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  she  can  put  her  anas 
behind  her.  can  lift  a  large  and  heavy  hospital  register  book,  and  en 
scrub  the  floor  or  make  her  bed.    There  is  a  decided  falling  of  the 
shoulder,  but  by  no  means  amounting  to  deformity.    There  is  no 
wasting  of  muscular  substance  on  the  chest  or  back,  and  when  dressed 
it  would  not  be  perceived  that  any  serious  operation  bad  been  per- 
formed.   The  deltoid  is  fully  developed.    The  head  of  the  hnmems  is 
easily  felt  moving  freely  in  its  new  bed.  and  not  the  slightest  pain  is 
felt  on  any  amount  of  motion.    Up  to  this  present  time,  the  range  of 
tl lis  motion  has  steadily  increased,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
jrtovements  for  which  the  scapular  origin  of  the  deltoid  is  indispensa- 
ble, it  may  be  confidently  expected  to  increase  still  further,  and  nearly 
to  equal  that  of  the  other  arm. 
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The  author  concluded  his  communicatiou  b^  observing  that  he  con- 
aideied  there  was  mnch  less  danger  from  hemorrhage  in  the  removal 
«f  the  entire  bone,  than,  as  in  Mr.  Listen's  case,  in  the  excision  of 
only  a  portion ;  that  he  should  prefer  the  former  operation  in  any 
liitare  instance,  and  he  trusted  that  the  relation  of  this  successful  case 
would  go  far  to  remove  many  prejudices  now  existing  against  this 
operation. 

[Mr.  Fergusson  brought  this  case  before  his  pupils  at  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital.    It  is  noticed  in  the  report  as  follows :] 

The  patient,  who  is  a  remarkably  healthy-looking  young  woman  of 
sixteen,  hardly  presented  any  indications  of  having  had  such  a  formida- 
ble operation  performed,  as  she  walked  into  the  theatre,  carrying  her 
head  erect,  and  her  arm  in  almost  the  natural  position.  On  examining 
the  ports  it  is  found  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  formed  for 
itseli  a  new  attachment,  just  below  and  in  front  of  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  upper  arm  itsdf  is  well  developed,  the  limb  measuring  just 
nine  inches  in  circumference,  that  on  the  other  side  being  half  an  incli 
laiger.  There  is  very  considerable  motion  in  the  new  joint;  the 
patient  can  carry  ber  arm  to  an  angle  of  45°  from  her  body  outwards ; 
she  can  throw  her  arm  across  her  ^y  in  front,  carrying  her  hand  to 
her  mouth  and  to  the  opposite  ear.  She  can  throw  her  arm  behind 
her,  resting  the  forearm  horizontally  across  her  back ;  the  movement 
of  her  hands  are  natural,  she  can  knit,  sew,  and  perform  other  useful 
oocapations.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  observed 
that  it  was  the  only  living  instance  be  knew  of  where  an  operation  of 
a  similar  kind  had  occurred.  It  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
eonclusion  than  that  the  case  was  most  successful,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modem  surgery;  and  its  issue  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  surgeon  who  operated.  There  were  some  who 
might  criticise  the  success  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  certain  muscular 
movements  were  not  so  free  as  might  be  anticipated;  but  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  inind  that  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  operation 
was  performed ;  moreover,  it  was  undertaken  to  save  life ;  tnis  had 
been  effected,  and,  in  addition,  a  useful  arm  was  preserved  to  the 
patient — Lancet,  Jem.  1, 1859, 7>.  16,  and  Med,  Times  and  Gazette, 
Dec,  25, 1858,  p.  657. 


73.— AMPUTATION  AT  THE  CARPO-MBTACARPAL 

ARTICULATION. 

By  R.  RuDALL,  Esq.,  Sheepwash,  North  Devon. 

[With  the  following  letter  Mr*  RndaU  isent  a  cast  of  the'stump  to  the 
office  of  the  Medical  Timeaand  Qfiaettet  Where  it  may  be  seen. '  The 
band  had  been  removed  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation.  Mr. 
Budall  says :]    . 
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I  hftve  performed  this  operation   between  the  yean  18S8  and 
this  time,  on  four  different  occasions,  the  results  of  iDJonnfioB 
fire-arms  and  machinery.    The  last  case  will  suffice  for  the  |RMnfc 
notice.    A  boy,  aged  thirteen  years,  on  the  20th  of  January  ottkna 
year,  sustained  an  injury  of  the  right  hand,  from  its  passing  bebuceii 
two  wheels  of  a  powerful  machine,  by  which  the  fingers  and  Xowet 
portions  of  the  metacarpal  bones  were  literally  ground  to  atoms.   The 
shock  upon  the  system  was  intense  ;  ten  hours  elapsed,  during  which 
stimulants  were  freely  administered,  before  I  felt  myself  wananted 
in  operating.     I  feared  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  proceeded  to 
the  operation,  which  of  itself  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  d<Hie  four 
or  five  times  while  describing  it  once.    I  made  my  first  flap  on  the 
thenar  and  palmar  aspect,  commencing  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  arti- 
culation of  the  thumb,  with  the  trapezium  carrying  my  flap  8o£ar  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  as  was  well  saveable,  the  dorsal  flap  was  not  so 
large.    Having  divided  the  integuments  of  each  flap  with  the  mosdes, 
tendons,  &c.,  disarticulation  was  effected,  by  bending  the  hand  on  the 
wrist,  and  separating  the  articulations  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
joint.     Ligatures  are  not  necessarOy  required  in  this   operatiooy 
torsion  effected  with  Listou*s  common  artery  forceps  being  sufficient 
The  flaps  were  brought  together  by  three  sutures  and  cold  water  dress- 
ings, which  were  the  only  means  resorted  to  for  the  perfection  of  the 
cure.    Duration  fourteen  days. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  while  we  have  so  many  operations 
put  before  us,  as  available  under  different  circumstances,  for  the 
removal  of  portions  of  the  foot,  that  the  wrist  has  been  sacrificed,  as 
though  of  no  use  when  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  shall  have  been 
lost.  We  have  many  scientific  mechanists  in  the  present  day,  and  a 
variety  of  flexible  materials  which  could  be  applied  to  the  manafiio> 
ture  of  something  like  a  substitute  for  a  hand.  In  all  my  cases  the 
use  of  the  wrist  has  been  most  efficient,  flexion  and  extension  com- 
plete, pronation  and  supination  perfect.  Were  this  boy  a  fiddler,  a 
bow  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  carpal  stump  would  have  eveiy 
motion  it  would.be  capable  of  making  were  the  hand  present. 

I  find  an  allusion  to  amputation  at  the  wrist  in  Mr.  Fei^gnsson's 
**  Practical  Surgery  ;"  but  it  relates  to  the  radio  carpal  articulation. 
He  says,  "  It  posesses  no  particular  advantage,  the  length  of  the 
stump  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  the  flaps,  with  the  numerous 
tendons  in  them,  may  not  heal  readily,"  &c.,  &c.  '^  Surgeons  in  this 
cotmtry  have  had  but  little  experience  of  this  operation,  yet,  consider- 
ing the  success  which  has  attended  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint^ 
a  proceeding  to  which  this  may  in  some  respects  be  deemed  analc^oos, 
I  am  inclined  to  modify  the  estimate  above  given,  and  should  certainly 
wish  to  see  the  practice  more  frequently  tried  than  has  yet  been  the 
case."  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  describes  ampntatiott  at 
the  wrist-joint,  i.  e,  the  carpo-radial.  The  late  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  iniiis 
edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work  on  '*  Dislocations  and  FraetmA'itf 
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I  tbe- Joints,"  describes,  Case  313,  an  aoddent  in  which  he  amputated 

a*  the  carpo-radial  joint,  in  which  I  think  he  would  have  done  better 
:  liad  be  adopted  the  plan  I  advocate.  No  great  difficulties  that  I 
^  liaTe  ever  heard  or  read  of  have  presented  themselves  to  amputations 
r  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  however  varied  they  have  been,  save  that 
:  of  Mr.  Hey,  who  did  not  reserve  a  sufficiency  of  integument  in  his  first 

operation.  Since  Hey,  we  find  Ghopart,  Syme,  Pirogoff,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
:  and  in  short,  almost  every  surgeon  making  his  own  modifications  of  this 

operation,  apparently  losing  sight  of  the  healing  of  the  flaps,  and  the 
•  numerous  tendons  in  them  ;  besides,  they  have  overlooked  a  more 
.  valuable  conservation,  the  wrist,  with  its  various  movements,  which, 
■    as  I  have  said  before,  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care, 

have  been  perfect. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  30, 1858,  p.  456. 


74— ON  INJURIES  OF  THE  HAND  AND  FINGERS. 

By  Sakuel  Sollt,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

[It  is  well  understood  now  that  injuries  of  the  small  joints  and  bones, 
such  as  the  hand,  fingers,  &c.,  do  not  require  the  same  operations  as 
the  larger  parts.  Nature  can  bear  up  during  the  cure  of  a  small 
part  while  she  would  sink  during  the  cure  of  a  large  one.  Mr.  Solly 
brings  forward  the  following  cases  to  illustrate  this.] 

Suppose  in  one  of  these  crushing  injuries  of  the  hand,  whether  by 
machinery  or  by  the  force  of  gunpowder  and  shot,  the  thumb  is 
wrenched  out  of  its  joint,  with  the  carpus  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  torn  through,  though  not  quite  detached,  still 
united  by  some  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  the  dorsal  arteries 
intact,  you  ought  not  to  remove  that  thumb  with  your  knife,  but 
you  should  replace  it  in  its  normal  position,  and  thus  try  to  save  it. 
If  you  fail,  and  gangrene  ensues,  your  patient  is  no  worse ;  if  you 
succeed,  your  patient  retains  a  useful  hand,  though  all  his  fingers  may 
have  been  carried  to  the  winds.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  these 
cases  do,  even  when  the  connecting  medium  left  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  narrow  piece  of  dirty  lacerated  skin. 

The  case,  to  which  I  first  referred  as  having  encouraged  me  to  save 
this  man's  hand,  and  many  others  since,  was  admitted  under  my  care 
in  April,  1845,  rather  more  than  thii-teen  years  ago.  On  admission 
he  was  seen  by  one  of  my.  late  colleagues  as  well  as  myself,  and 
nothing  perhaps  will  more  convince  you  of  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  injury,  than  the  fact  that  this  colleague- thought  me  very 
imprudent  in  attempting  to  save  any  portion  of  the  hand,  and  urged 
me  to  amputate  at  the  wrist-joint.  I  will  read  to  you  briefly  the 
short  notes  that  I  took  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  you  shall  see  the 
man  himself,  and  the  use  he  can  make  of  his  hand. 

Robert  H.,  aged  thirty-three,  married ;  six  children  ;  temperate 
habits ;  lives  pretty  well ;  pressman  ;  came  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
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on  Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1845«  with  extensive  injury  of  the  hwiL 
On  admission,  I  found  all  the  fingers  ornshed ;  the  thumb  renaiiied 
entire  ;  the  skin  was  torn  and  stripped  off  about  half-way  np,  oa  Ite 
back  of  the  hand,  the  edge  of  the  laceration  extending  tnuumely 
fipom  the  thumb  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hand.    The  palm  of  ^e 
hand  was  opened  ;  there  had  been  some  hemorrhage,  but  it  was  aok 
bleeding  much  when  I  saw  him.     The  accident  happened  in  the 
following  manner :  he  was  applying  grease  to  the  c(^  of  a  wheel  ia  a 
printing-machine,  when  the  hand  was  drawn  in,  and  crushed  brtween 
the  two  wheels,  tearing  off  the  extremities  of  two  fingers,  and  retaiii- 
ing  them  in  the  machinery. 

From  the  severity  of  the  injury,  it  was  very  evident  that  ampnta- 
tion  of  some  kind  was  necessary.  The  only  point  to  decide  wa^ 
whether  it  was  possible  to  save  any  portion  of  the  hand,  or  whether 
the  whole  should  be  removed  at  the  wrist-joint.  Finding  the  meta- 
carpal bone  supporting  the  little  finger  entire,  and  the  whole  of  the 
thumb,  I  determined  to  save  them.  I  made  an  incision  with  the 
small  catling  posteriorly  along  the  edge  of  the  lacerated  wound  ;  antft* 
riorly,  I  was  able  to  preserve  more  skin,  and  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand  I  made  my  flap.  I  then  sawed  through  the  three  larger  meta- 
carpal bones  very  near  to  their  heads,  leaving  that  of  the  little  &afft 
entire.  He  had  no  bad  symptoms  during  the  healing  process.  'Sm 
flaps  did  not  unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  wound  was  some 
time  in  healing,  but  it  ultimately  did  so  in  a  sound,  healthy  mann^. 

When  he  first  left  the  hospital,  which  was  about  two  months  firem 
the  time  of  his  admission,  he  had  little  or  no  power  of  moving  the 
stump  formed  by  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  and  hecodd 
hardly  believe  that  he  would  ever  gain  any  power  over  it,  but  on  3farch 
lith,  1846,  about  nine  months  after  the  operation,  he  had  the  power 
of  approximating  it  to  the  thumb,  and  holding  your  hand  between  the 
two  so  firmly,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  the  connexion.  Since 
this  time  he  has  resumed  his  occupation  as  pressman,  and  does  his 
work  as  well  as  ever. 

There  is  a  cast  of  the  hand  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

I  will  next  read  to  you  the  cases  which  occurred  at  the  West  Herts 
Infirmary,  from  the  notes  of  our  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Sutdiffe.  . 

Cases  of  Injun/  to  the  Hand^  admitted  into  the  West  Herts  Infir- 
mary.— Albert  S.,  aged  twenty-nine,  admitted  April  4th,  1856,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Ambler,  with  lacerated  hand  from  the  bursting  of  a 
gun.  Compound  fracture  of  little  and  ring  fingers  ;  thumb  thrown  on 
back  of  hand  ;  head  of  metacarpal  bone  displaced  from  its  articula- 
tion with  carpus  ;  all  the  muscles  torn  through,  and  much  bruised 
and  blackened ;  the  thumb  only  hanging  by  a  thin  slip  of  skin. 
Removal  of  thumb,  as  it  was  thought  useless  to  try  and  save  jt  t 
water  dressing  and  splint  to  fingers.  The  case  did  well,  recovering 
perfect  use  of  his  fingers,  and  was  disctiarged  well  on  May  22nd,  bar- 
ing been  in  the  infirmary  forty-eight  days. 
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William  V.f  aged  twenty-two,  admitted  November  13th,  1856, 
under  tiie  care  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  with  injary  also  from  the  bursting  of 
a  gan.  In  this  case  one  finger  was  blown  off,  leaving  a  small  portion 
of  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  thumb,  as  in  the  other  case,  thrown 
on  back  of  hand ;  carpo-metacarpal  joint  opened,  and  most  of  the 
nmscles  torn  through,  but  not  so  much  bruised  as  in  the  former  case. 
In  this  case  the  thumb  was  brought  back  into  position,  some  sutures 
siifdied,  and  cold  water  dressing.  The  head  of  the  metacan)al  bone 
of  the  ring  finger  was  removed.  This  case  did  well,  and  more  motion 
thnn  could  have  been  expected  was  obtained  in  the  thumb.  He  was 
discharged  well  on  January  8th,  1857,  having  been  in  the  infirmary 
fifty-eigbt  days. 

William  P.,  aged  thirteen,  admitted  Feb.  26th,  1857,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Ambler,  with  injury  to  hand  by  machinery.  The  fore,  middle, 
and  ring  fingers  all  completely  crushed,  as  well  as  the  palm  of  the 
band,  almost  to  the  carpus,  but  not  extending  into  that  articulation  ; 
the  thumb  was  hanging  loose;  the  little  finger  not  injured.  The 
whole  of  the  three  injured  fingers  were  removed,  with  the  metacarpal 
bones,  leaving  the  heads  ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  approximated 
and  fixed  with  sutures ;  cold  water  dressing  applied.  The  case  did 
well,  and  was  discharged  cured  on  April  9th^  having  been  in  the  infir- 
mary forty-seven  days. 

Pavid  H.,  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  on  September  30th,  1858, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ambler.  Whilst  riding  on  a  cart  laden  with 
eom,  the  horse  became  restive ;  in  attempting  to  get  down,  he  slipped 
with  his  hand  under  the  wheel,  crushing  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
fore  and  middle  finger,  extending  into  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints ; 
the  integuments  much  torn ;  the  thumb  nearly  separated ;  carpo- 
metacarpal joint  opened.  The  whole  of  the  two  metacarpal  bones  and 
fingers  were  removed,  the  thumb  approximated  to  the  ring  finger, 
sutores  and  cold  water  dressing  applied.  Some  inflammation  extended 
from  the  wrist  up  the  arm  ;  matter  formed,  requring  to  be  liberated. 
The  case  ultimately  did  well,  and  is  all  but  healed  ;  motion  is  return- 
ing in  the  fingers  and  thumb.  He  has  been  in  the  infirmary  forty- 
tix  days. 

In  the  case  of  William  F.,  although  the  thumb  was  so  nearly  off, 
he  got  very  good  motion  in  it  after  using  it  a  few  months,  and  was 
able  to  drive,  his  employment  being  that  of  a  groom. 

William  P.,  who  luid  only  the  thumb  and  little  finger  left,  was  able 
to  hold  a  knife,  and  to  feed  himself  with  great  facUity,  and  did  not 
teem  to  feel  much  the  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  hand. 

David  H.'s  case  is  going  on  well,  and  will  be  the  best  of  the  ^  lot" 
The  thumb  is  now  quite  united,  and  he  is  beginning  to  be  able  to 
move  it.  The  swelling  of  the  wrist  and  arm,  which  has  been  great, 
has  almost  subsided.  He  will  be  discharged  in  about  a  week. 
'  These  cases  are  good  instances  of  the  best  kind  of  conserva- 
tife  sn^ry^  and  I  hope  that  they  will  encourage  those  of  you 
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who  are  intending  to  practise  in  the  country  to  go  and  do  Iftewise. 
No  shooting  season  ever  passes  without  some  amount  of  injury  to  the 
extremities  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects.  The  hand  is  frequent^ 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  hands  have  been  ampu- 
tated which  might  have  been  saved.  In  such  cases  do  not  amputate 
the  whole  hand  if  there  is  any  portion  of  the  thumb  or  fingers  left 
entire.  If  you  are  not  bold  enough  to  rest  upon  your  own  judgment, 
be  honest  enough  to  send  for  another  opinion  to  assist  it. — Lanaty 
Jan,  1, 1859,  p.  1. 


76.— ON  SACRO-ILIAC  DISEASE. 

By  John  Eriohsen,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  University 

College,  &c. 

[This  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  articulation  between  the  sacnim 
and  pelvis ;  it  is  but  seldom  mentioned  by  writers.  It  is  essentially 
a  very  duronic  affection,  lasting  for  twenty  months,  more  or  les&j 

The  gymptoms  characteristic  of  this  affection  arrange  themselves 
in  five  distinct  groups — viz.,  poduy  twdling,  lamme^s,  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  linA,  and  access.    These  we  must  study  separately. 

1st.  Fain, — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this  disease  is  a 
sensation  of  painful  weakness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
sacrum,  increased  by  movements  of  the  body  in  walking,  stooping,  or 
even  in  standing,  giving  the  sensation  as  if  the  body  was  falling  asun- 
der. As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  becomes  more  continuous,  of 
a  gnawing  or  rheumatic  character.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  weakness,  of  falling  asunder,  or  of  want  of  support  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  This  pain  is  confined  to  the  glnteal  region 
and  groin,  and  does  not  extend  down  the  limb.  When  the  patient  is 
lying  on  his  back  or  side,  the  limb  on  the  affected  side  may  be  ab-  or 
ad-ducted,  or  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  pressed  up  against  the 
acetabulum,  without  any  increase  of  pain,  provided  the  pelvis  be  fixed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hands.  If  this  be  not  done,  considerable  pain 
will  be  experienced  on  moving  the  limb.  So,  also,  if  the  surgeon 
seize  either  side  of  the  pelvis  in  each  hand,  and  move  it  to  and  fro,  or 
press  them  together  transversely,  pain  will  be  elicited,  the  affected  joint 
being  then  iufiueuced  by  the  movements  communicated  to  it.  There 
is  tenderness  on  pressure  about  the  gluteal  region,  but  this  is  less 
about  the  hip-joint  than  in  coxalgia,  and  gradually  increases  as  the 
finger  is  pressed  backwards  upon  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  and 
sacrum. 

2nd.  Swelling. — A  puffy  intumescence  is  perceptible  early  in  the 
disease,  along  the  line  of  the  affected  articulation.  It  assumes  a 
somewhat  elongated  appearance  from  above  downwards,  and  does  not 
extend  to  any  distance  outwards  under  the  gluteal  muscles,  nor  does 
it  invade  the  natural  hollow  behind  the  trochanter.    As  the  disease 
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adYanoes,  and  suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling  increases  mate- 
ri^ly,  and  assumes  different  and  peculiar  characters,  owing  to  the 
formation  and  diffusion  of  abscess. 

drd.  Lameness  is  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  walks  insecurely ; 
has  a  feeling  as  of  want  of  proper  support  to  the  body ;  leans  forward, 
and  uses  a  stick.  He  puts  the  foot  on  the  affected  side  to  the  ground, 
but  does  not  tread  upon  it  so  firmly  as  upon  the  other.  He  cannot 
stand  on  the  foot  of  the  affected  side,  or  twist  himself  suddenly 
round.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  powers  of  support  and  progres- 
sion diminish,  and  at  last  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  assume  the 
erect  position,  lying  in  bed  usually  on  the  unaffected  side. 

4th.  Alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  hip  and  length  of  the  litnb  are 
early  and  marked  syniptoms.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  limb  on  the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  be  longer  than  the 
sound  one ;  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  being  usually,  as  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  same  point  of  bone 
on  the  opposite  side.  But  on  close  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
measurement  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  inner  mal- 
leolus gives  equal  results  on  both  sides ;  hence  the  elongation  cannot 
be  owing  to  any  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  bones  or  in  the 
three  large  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  but  must  be  dependent 
on  some  disturbing  cause  situated  beyond  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium.  On  pushing  our  investigations  more  closely,  we  shall 
find  that  this  point  of  bone  is  at  a  lower  level,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  prominent,  than  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  this 
displacement  is  produced,  not  by  any  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  conse- 
quent on  a  twist  of  the'lumbar  spine,  as  in  hip-joint  disease,  but  by 
the  tilting  forwards  and  potation  downwards  of  the  whole  side  of  the 
pelvis ;  for  you  will  observe  that  the  displacement  which  takes  place 
is  a  double  one.  The  anterior  superior  spine  is  not  only  at  a  lower 
level,  but  is  also  more  prominent  on  the  diseased  than  on  the  sound 
side.  This  is  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  affected  articulation,  not 
only  pushing  forwards,  but  rotating  downwards,  the  anterior  and 
superior  portion  of  the  ilium.  The  limb  itself  usually  lies  straight, 
is  wasted  and  enfeebled. 

5th.  Abscess  occurs  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease.  Many 
months,  a  year  or  more,  may  elapse  before  suppuration  is  faurly  estab- 
lished, or,  at  all  events,  before  the  formation  of  pus  is  so  abundant 
and  so  circumscribed  as  to  admit  of  recognition  as  an  abscess.  1  have 
observed  abscess  occur  in  connexion  with  the  disease  in  five  situa- 
tions— ^viz.,  over  the  articulation,  in  the  gluteal  and  lumbar  regions, 
within  the  pelvis,  and  in  connexion  with  the  rectum. 

The  first  indication  of  abscess  is  met  with  over  the  diseased  articu* 
lation.  The  puffy  swelling  which  is  there  perceptible  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  affection  gradually  softens  until  at  last  fluctuation  is 
established  in  it.  From  this  point  it  may  spread  outwards  into  the 
gluteal  region,  nearly  as  far  as,  but  not  enveloping  the  trochanter  ; 
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or  it  may  take  anothct  ooone,  and  stretch  upwanLi,  formifig  a  om- 
sideraUe  accumolatioD  in  the  loin,  npan  and  jost  above  the  crest  of 
the  iliaoL  These  three  forms  of  sacro-iliae  ahsocss  are  ejdra-fdvie ; 
the  other  fvieties  are  iiUra-pdvic,  These  latter  are  of  three  kinds. 
In  one  form  the  pas  passes  out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  thus  geto 
nnder  the  glnteal  moades ;  in  the  other  variety  it  gravitates  downvaids 
into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  presents  by  the  side  of  the  rectam ; 
and,  in  the  third  variety  which  I  have  observed,  the  abscess  opens 
into  this  gat,  abundant  poiiform  dischaige  takes  place  per  anum,  and 
flatus  from  the  bowd  passing  into  the  sappmating  cavity,  a  tym- 
panitic abscess  lesolts. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  always  most  nn&vonrable.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  of  necessity  &tal,  bat  I  have  never  seem 
a  patient  recover  aiter  the  full  development  of  the  disease,  and  after 
suppuration  had  set  in.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  case  cured,  in  which, 
from  the  history  of  the  symptoms,  the  thickening  over  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations,  and  the  permanent  displacement  of  the  side  of  the 
pelvis,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  disease  had  existed. 
But  in  this  instance  no  abscess  had  formed. 

The  diagnosis  of  sacro-Hiac  disease  is  important,  and  not  always 
easy.  There  are  five  distinct  affections  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded— ^viz.,  neuralgia  of  the  hip,  sciatica,  spinal  disease^  coxalgia, 
and  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

1st.  Newralgia  of  the  hip  in  young  females  may  readily  enough  be 
confounded  with  the  earlier  stages  of  sacro-iliac  disease.  But  the 
widely-spread  and  superficial  nature  of  the  pain  in  the  neuralgic 
affection,  the  co-existence  of  the  hysterical  temperament,  the  sex  of 
the  patient,  and  the  absence  of  all  limitation  of  morbid  action  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  articulation,  render  bbe  true  nature  of 
the  affection  sufficiently  clear.  The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  which 
occasionally  occurs  in  neuralgia  of  the  hip,  and  causes  apparent  elon- 
gation of  the  limb,  is  readily  removed  when  the  patient  lies  on  her 
back ;  whereas,  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  position  does  not  afieet  the  dis- 
placement of  the  limb  on  the  affected  side. 

2nd.  Sciatica. — In  this  affection,  the  age  of  the  patient,  (usually 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  sacro-iliae  disease),  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  below  the  articulation,  and  its  extent  down  the  bade 
of  the  limb,  with  the  absence  of  elongation,  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  effect  the  diagnosis. 

3rd.  From  spinal  disease,  the  diaguosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy, 
for  although  the  situation  of  abscess  resulting  from  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, may  in  many  cases  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  occupied  by 
the  collections  of  pus  resulting  from  "sacro-iliac  disease,"  yet  in 
caries  of  the  spine,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  excurvation  of 
the  vertebrae  has  become  prominently  marked  by  the  time  that  the 
abscess  has  af^snmed  so  great  a  magnitude  as  to  occupy  the  inferior 
lumbar  or  gluteal  regions.    In  those  rare  cases  in  which,  as  in  an 
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instance  that  was  recently  under  my  care,  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  with 
consecutive  abscess,  takes  place  without  any  angular  curvative,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  patient  complains  of  tenderness  on  the  surgeon 
percufisiug  the  spine  opposite  the  seat  of  disease ;  that  the  spinal 
column  has  .lost  its  flexibility,  moving  stiffly  and  as  a  whole ;  tliat 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  affected 
8i<iey  dependent  on  displacement  of  the  wing  of  the  pelvis,  which  is 
soi  ^arly  observable  in  sacro-iliac  disease ;  and  lastly,  that  examination 
of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  neither  elicits  pain  nor  reveals  swell- 
ing or  any  of  the  other  signs  of  disorganization  of  that  articulation. 

4th.  Coxalgia  is  the  affection  that  is  most  easily  confounded  with 
sacro-iliac  disease,  and  that  from  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to 
make  the  diagnosis.  It  is  especially  from  that  variety  of  bip-diseasc 
that  commences  in  the  acetabulum,  that  primarily  involves  the  pelvic 
bones,  and  only  secondarily  implicates  the  joint,  that  it  is  diificnlt  to 
distinguish  sacro-iliac  disease ;  and  the  importance  of  effecting  this 
diagnosis  is  great  when  we  reflect  that  these  cases  of  hiivdisease  may 
now  successfully  be  subjected  to  operative  inteiference,  as  you  have 

recently  seen  in  the  case  of  F ,  whilst  sacro-iliac  disease  does  not 

admit  of  relief  or  removal  by  these  means.  Now,  the  diagnosis 
between  coxalgia  in  all  its  forms  and  the  disease  we  are  at  present 
considering  may  be  effected  by  attention  to  the  following  circum- 
stances ; — 

(Ij  The  seat  of  pain  on  pressure.  In  hip-disease  the  patient  suffers 
most  severely  when  pressure  is  exercised  deeply  behind  and  above  the 
trochanter,  in  the  hollow  behind  that  osseous  prominence,  or  when 
the  compression  is  exercised  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip-joint 
through  the  pectineus  muscle.  In  sacro-iliac  disease  little  or  no  pain 
on  pressure  is  experienced  in  these  situations;  but  tenderness  is 
elicited  by  pressure  upon  the  sacrum  and  along  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  behind  and  idtogether  away  from 
the  hip. 

(2.)  The  niovements  that  occasion  pain  are  different  in  the  two 
diseases.  In  hip-disease,  abduction  and  rotation  outwards,  or  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  acetabulum,  aggravate,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  often  to  an  unbearable  extent,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient.  In  sacro-iliac  disease  the  thigh  may  be  moved  in  all  direc- 
tions, ab-  or  ad-ducted,  rotated,  flexed,  or  extended,  whilst  the  patient 
\b  lying  on  her  back,  without  any  increase  of  suffering,  provided  tJie 
side  of  the  pelvis  he  fixed  hy  the  mrgeon.  Should  this  precaution  not 
be  taken,  the  movement  impressed  on  the  thigh  will  be  communicated 
to  the  diseased  articulation,  and  will  necessarily  occasion  suffering. 

(3.)  The  signs  connected  with  the  alteration  in  the  length  of  the 
limb  differ  in  the  two  diseases.  In  hip-disease  there  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  in  the  advanced  stages,  considerable  shortening.  This  never 
occurs  in  sacro-iliac  di^sease.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  coxalgia  there 
may  be,  as  there  is  throughout  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  elongation  of  the 
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limb.  But  there  is  an  important  point  connected  with  thi&  Tbe 
elongation  in  hip-disease  is  always  appreciable  by  raeasaring  fiom  tba 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  ankle.  In  sacro- 
iliac disease,  however,  the  measurement  between  these  two  prants  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  body  exactly  correspond,  the  seat  of  the 
elongation  being  situated  still  higher  up. 

(4)  The  alteration  of  the  level  and  of  the  prominence  of  the  tm 
anterior  superior  spines,  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  may  be  canfoanded  witii 
that  arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  usually  occurring  in  the 
eta\y  stages  of  cozalgia.  But  here  also  the  diagnosis  may  be  effected 
by  observing  that  the  displacement  of  the  bone  in  sacro-iliac  disease  is 
permanent,  and  is  not  influenced  by  position.  The  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis  in  hip-disease,  giving  rise  to  apparent  elongation  of  the  limb,  is 
dependent  on  a  twist  in  the  lumbar  spine,  which  may  be  rectified  by 
placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  using  a  little  manipulation.  The 
alteration  in  the  level  of  the  two  ilia,  in  sacro-iliac  -disease,  is  not 
modified  by  change  of  position,  or  by  any  movement  that  may  be 
impressed  upon  the  spine. 

5th.  Disease  of  the  pelvic  banes  may  of  course  occur  independently 
of  any  affection  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  and  when  so  oocurnn^ 
it  alwa^fs  commences  at  a  distance  from  it,  the  crista  ilii,  the  tuber 
ischii,  or  the  acetabulum,  being  the  usual  seats  of  the  disease.  When 
occurring  in  the  first  of  these  two  situations,  the  resulting  abscess 
seldom  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  is  altogether  above  or  below  the 
synchondrosis,  the  outline  of  which  can  be  felt  clear  and  unobscured 
by  swelling  of  any  kind.  When  the  abscesses  are  opened,  the  sinuses 
that  result  will  lead  directly  down  to  the  rough  and  carious  bone, 
examination  of  which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cases.  In  these  cases,  also,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  length  of  the 
limb,  or  in  the  position  of  the  side  of  the  ilium. 

When  the  acetabulum  is  primarily  affected,  the  difiSculty  of  diagno- 
sis may  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  large  size  and  often  intnh 
pelvic  nature  of  the  abscesses,  and  the  co-existence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  displacement  or  elongation  of  the  limb.  But  here  the  same  drcom- 
stances  that  enable  the  surgeon  to  effect  a  diagnosis  in  ordinaiy  oox- 
algia — viz.,  the  pain  in  movement  influencing  the  hip-joint  metsAj, 
and  the  increased  length  of  limb,  as  determined  on  measuring  from 
the  anterior  superior  spines — ^will  prevent  his  fiblling  into  error  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  disease. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  pathology  and  diagnofiis 
of  a  somewhat  obscure  surgical  disease.  With  respect  to  its  treataient 
I  have  but  little  to  say.  and  that  by  no  means  of  a  satisfisMstory  cbarae- 
ter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  aflection  is  invariably  fatal, 
but  certainly  in  the  very  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  so,  the  pro- 
fuse discharge  from  the  large  abscesses  connected  with  it  induciiig 
hectic  and  exhausting  the  powers  of  life.  The  treatment  must  bo 
conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  cases  of  carious  disease  of  the  spine :  rest  in  the  prone  posi- 
tioii ;  oonnter-irritation,  in  the  earlier  stages,  before  suppuration  has 
aet  in, — after  that  has  occurred  this  is  worse  than  useless, — opening 
adMoesses,  when  large  and  chronic,  by  valvular  incision,  and  keeping 
jtp  the  powers  of  the  patient,  are  the  means  that  must  be  had  recourse 
toy  but  usually,  unfortunately,  with  little  advantage  beyond  the  miti- 
gatioii  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation  of  life  for  a  limited  time.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  operative  interference  is  not  admissible  here. — 
Lancet,  Jan,  8, 1859,  j9.  25. 

76.-PR0FESSI0NAL  REMINISCENCES  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  CLUB-FOOT,  AND  OTHER  COGNATE  DISEASES. 

By  Dr.  Fbancis  Adams,  Banchory. 

[It  is  now  fully  twenty-five  years  since  the  author  first  performed  the 
operation  of  Stromeyer  for  the  cure  of  club-foot.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  about  twenty  years  old,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  varus  from 
her  birth.] 

In  this  case  the  only  apparatus  used  by  me  for  stretching  the  con- 
tracted parts  and  remedying  the  distortion,  was  a  simple  piece  of 
mechanism,  consisting  of  a  board  about  eighteen  inches  long,  gently 
scooped  out  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  leg,  with  another  board  of 
suitable  size  to  receive  the  foot — ^the  two  pieces  being  united  behind 
fay  a  hinge,  with  stout  cords  fastened  near  its  extremity,  to  be  attached 
by  suitame  holes  to  the  back  piece,  so  as  to  produce  strong  extension 
when  thus  tightened. 

[The  tendo-Achillis  was  divided  from  within  outwards,  and  after- 
wards some  slight  bands  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  After  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  days  the  limb  was  fixed  to  the  apparatus,  every  abnormal 
deflection  being  counteracted  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  with  complete  success.  Dr.  Adams  pro- 
ceeds to  say :] 

I  never  decline  undertaking  the  treatment  of  children  afiier  the 
third  or  fourth  month,  nor  have  I  seen  any  reason  to  regret  having 
loDowed  this  course,  having  never  met  with  a  case  of  relapse,  except 
to  a  certain  extent  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  obviously  the  effect 
of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  child's  mother.  In  infants,  as 
a  general  rtde,  I  never  divide  any  other  part  except  the  tendo-Achillis. 
In  their  cases  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  interfered  with  the  plan- 
tar fascia,  nor,  considering  how  extensible  the  parts  of  children  are, 
can  I  suppose  it  likely  that  any  abnormal  tightness  in  the  sole  could 
resist  proper  force  applied  by  binding  it  to  the  foot-board.  In  all  the 
in&Qtine  cases  I  have  put  the  limb  and  foot  into  an  apparatus  of 
siittilar  construction  to  that  described  above  for  adults,  and  manipu- 
lated, according  to  circumstances,  for  ten  days  or  so.  But  I  have 
thought  that  this  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  proper  application 
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of  bftDdigCB — BO  flexible  are  the  parte  in  chfldren.  After  a  fortnigbt 
the  only  difficaltj  that  renuuns  is  to  keep  the  parts  in  situ  ;  for,  it  most 
be  admitted,  the  tendency  to  relapse  in  children  is  very  great  ^  To 
obviate  this  I  have  tried  various  expedients.  Sometimes  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  may  be  carried  from  the  outside  of  the  1^  round 
the  inside  (tf  the  foot,  so  as  to  effect  the  purpose  required.  But,  in 
general,  I  apply  first  a  laoed  hose  or  stocking,  extending  from  the  foot 
to  the  knee,  with  a  strip  to  go  round  the  inside  of  the  foot,  and  be 
fastened,  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  with  small  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  or  stitches.  The  limb  is  then  placed  in  a  firm  leather  boot, 
laced  along  the  front,  which  i»  to  be  worn  day  and  night,  for  the  space 
of  at  least  a  year.  Until  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  risk  of  a 
relapse  is  not  gone ;  but,  I  repeat,  from  ample  experience,  I  can  say 
that,  with  proper  care,  the  result  will  always  be  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
in  a  short  time  the  little  patient  will  stand  on  its  feet,  and  walk  about 
like  a  child  of  its  years. 

Most  commonly,  whether  in  infants  or  adults,  I  get  the  patients, 
when  beginning  to  walk,  to  put  on  a  half-boot  of  stout  pasteboard, 
with  a  sole  of  the  usual  material,  namely,  bend-leather.  When  the 
leg  is  properly  secured  in  it,  all  risk  of  displacement  is  effectually 
obviated.  Adults  walk  very  well  with  such  an  apparatus,  bat  infimti 
are  apt  to  trip,  and  it  does  not  answer  so  well  with  them. 

I  have  performed  many  cases  of  talipes  valguSy  in  which  I  usually 
divide  the  contracted  tendons  of  ih^peronceif  the  tibialis  arUicus^  and 
occasionally  the  extensores.  The  limb,  after  a  short  interval,  is  then 
laid  on  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  for  varus,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  the  board  or  part  behind  is  extended  about  eighteen 
inches  beyond  the  hinge  at  the  heel,  to  which  board,  when  cords  drawn 
from  the  extremity  of  the  foot-piece  are  fastened,  the  most  poweifiil 
extension  of  the  parts  in  front  of  the  ankle  can  be  effected.  In  the 
treatment  of  valgus,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  contrary  to  what  happens 
in  varus,  premature  attempts  at  walking  must  be  avoided,  as  tending 
to  induce  relapse  ;  still,  I  must  say,  that  almost  every  case  I  have 
undertaken  has  been  greatly  remedied. 

I  have  operated  on  a  good  many  cases  of  contracted  knee-joint  with 
almost  invariable  success.  One  of  these  was  a  poor  woman  about 
twenty  years  old,  who  had  passed  through  all  the  worst  symptoms  of 
what  is  commonly  called  white  swelling,  and  had  been  advised  by 
several  surgeons  (including  myself,)  to  submit  to  amputation  as  a 
dernier  ressort.  And  in  this  case,  although  there  was  apparently  a 
partial  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  from  the  thigh,  and 
although  the  suppuration  in  the  joint  had  been  most  extensive,  the 
recovery  was  so  complete  that  tlie  limb,  except  that  it  is  stiff  at  the 
joint,  is  in  all  resi)ects  as  useful  for  every  purpose  of  locomotion  as  the 
other.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  young  lady  put  herself  under  n^ 
charge  for  treatment,  whose  right  leg  was  fixed  almost  immoveably 
at  right  angles  to  the  thigh,  and  who  thus  walked' with  her  knee  rest 
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iog  on  an  apparatus  similar  to  what  is  used  in  cases  of  amputation 
bdow  the  knee.  In  this  case  the  hamstrings  on  both  sides  required  to 
be  divided  at  the  commencement,  and  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
the  tendo-Achillis,  Extension  was  perseveringly  performed,  and 
patiently  eudured,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  the  affected  limb  was 
found  to  be  as  straight  and  as  long  as  the  other ;  and  now  it  is  nearly 
or  altogether  as  serviceable  for  walking.  In  these  cases  the  practical 
rale  is,  that  when  there  is  even  the  slightest  mobility  in  the  joint,  the 
case  may  be  confidently  undertaken.  For  my  own  part  I  can  con- 
scientiously aver  that  I  have  never  stirred  up  the  disease  anew; 
but,  of  course,  this  might  happen  if  a  proper  discretion  were  not 
exercised. 

And  here  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  with  more  confidence  in  the  restorative  powers  of  nature, — more 
allowance  of  time  for  the  diseased  bones  and  cartilages  to  become 
wasted  or  ejected — and  more  skilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  in  restoring  distortions,  the  operations  of  amputation  and 
resection  would  not  be  so  frequently  performed  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day«  How  does  it  happen  that  these  operations  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  orders  ?  I  once  asked  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  London,  than  whom  no  one  has  enjoyed  a  wider  field  of  ob- 
servation in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  whether  he  often  remarked  that 
the  members  of  noble  families  had  undergone  mutilation  for  disease  in 
their  limbs?  His  answer  was,  *'  Scarcely  ever."  I  have  often  lamented 
that  there  should  not  be  sanataria  in  some  healthy  localities  in  the 
country,  which  would  admit  the  children  of  the  poorer  class,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  wholesome  food,  pure  air,  and  suitable  treatment,  until 
they  might  recover  from  diseases  which  at  present  hold  forth  no  alter- 
native for  them  but  mutilation  or  death, 

In  treating  knee-joint  contractions,  the  only  modes  of  apparatus 
which  I  have  ever  used  are, — 1.  A  hollow  splint  with  a  hinge  and 
screw,  on  the  model  delineated  by  Listen,  in  his  work  on  surgery.  2. 
A  straight  trough  or  long  piece  of  the  strongest  paste-board,  such  as 
will  more  than  half  enclose  the  limb,  and  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  in  which,  properly  padded,  the  limb 
being  laid,  is  to  be  firmly  secured  at  the  upper  end  by  a  buidage 
enclosing  the  limb  and  the  apparatus,  and  less  so  at  the  lower ;  a 
strong  band  being  then  bound  round  at  the  knee  (of  which  the  most 
efiectual  is  a  tourniquet),  the  most  powerful  extension  may  be  effected. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  treating  these  and  similar 
cases,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  limb  should  be  frequently 
freed  from  the  apparatus  for  a  time,  and  subjected  to  fomentations 
with  anodyne  liquids.  Of  course  opiates  at  night,  and  general  treat- 
ment, according  to  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Operations  for  contractions  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  do  not  in 
general  produce  any  great  results ;  at  all  events,  in  cases  of  morbid 
coxarius,   when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  displaced  from  its  socket 
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I  see,  indeed,  in  the  Medical  journals  that,  of  late,  operalioBB  have 
been  done  even  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
success  than  I  can  cUiim  for  roy  own  attempts  in  this  line.  However^ 
I  have  done  some  most  successful  cases  of  restoration  when  the  con- 
traction had  been  occasioned  by  intense  sciatica  or  neuralgia,  hk  one 
instance  of  a  poor  man  who  had  been  thus  confined  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  the  tendons  at  the  top  of  the  thigh  had  become  oontracted 
upon  the  body,  those  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  tendons  of 
the  foot  on  the  leg,  I  succeeded  by  dividing  in  succession,  the  trndo- 
AchiUis,  the  outer  and  inner  hamstrings,  and  the  tensor  vagina 
femoris  and  sartoritu ;  and  by  proper  extension  so  restored  bim  that 
he  was  able  for  several  years  to  resume  his  employment  as  an  assistant 
gardener  and  a  labourer.  Of  late  he  has  suffered  much  frmn  raal 
disease,  which  seemingly  has  no  connexion  with  his  former  complaintiL 

In  all  these  operations  I  have  preferred  using  a  simple  appantos 
devised  by  myself  for  the  occasion,  to  any  of  the  more  complicated 
mechanical  instruments  which  are  commonly  employed.  Some  years 
ago  the  late  Mr.  Fortune,  of  Edinburgh,  kindly  sent  me  for  inspection 
the  very  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  him,  being,  in  fact^  a  modifi- 
cation of  Soirpa's  boot.  Dr.  Purrie,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
luis  aJso  shovm  me  a  very  nice  apparatus  invented  a  few  years  a^  Vf 
a  pupil  of  his,  Mr.  Aveling,  which  seems  more  simple,  and  to  all 
appearance  must  be  as  effectual  as  any  other  contrivance  of  tiie  kind 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  However,  as  formerly  stated,  I  have  always 
preferred  making  use  of  the  simple  contrivances  devised  by  mjadi, 
nor  have  I  seen  any  reason  to  change  my  mind  on  this  point*. 

It  is  with  the  restoration  of  contracted  limbs  as  it  is  with  the 
reduction  of  dislocations.  Although  in  the  course  of  ages  many 
ingenious  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  invented  for  facilitating  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  skilful  soigeon, 
well  acquainted  with  general  principles,  will  require  to  have  reooone 
to  them  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  more  important  resolts  of  af 
experience  in  the  numagement  of  the  cases  of  which  we  havie  been 
treating: 

1st.  That  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  dub-foot  in  chfldren  mi^  bt 
pretty  confidently  undertaken  after  the  third  or  fourth  month,  but 
.that  such  cases  require  to  be  watched  for  sometime  afterwards  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse. 

2nd.  That  in  children  it  is  seldom  or  never  necessary  to  divide  the 
plantar  fascia,  nor  any  other  contracted  band  in  the  sole. 

3rd.  That  in  the  treatment  of  children  very  little  assistance  froa 
stretching  machines  is  required,  and  that  any  return  of  the  deviatioa 
may  in  general  be  prevented  by  careful  bandl^ges. 

4th.  That  as  a  general  rule  in  most  cases  of  what  is  oomiMBly 
called  white  swelling,  more  especially  when  the  patients  are  younk 
the  limb,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  may  be  stiaigjbt- 
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ened  by  operative  procedure,  and  suitable  modes  of  extensiOD,  so  as  to 
be  restored  to  its  uses  in  walking. 

dth.  That  in  most  cases  of  valgus  a  great  deal  may  be  accomplished 
by  sobcotaneous  section  of  the  contracted  tendons  and  suitable 
Qciension. 

6th.  Iliat  in  contractions  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  when  com- 
plicated with  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  the 
socket,  little  assistance  can  in  general  be  rendered :  but  that  when 
they  are  the  consequence  of  neuralgic  or  arthritic  affections  of  the 
limb  they  may  be  completely  restored  by  dividing  the  contract-ed  parts 
and  practising  extension. 

7th.  That  in  all  such  cases  whether  involving  the  ankle-joint,  the 
kiue,  or  the  hip-joint,  every  practicable  purpose,  with  proper  care  and 
attention  to  first  principles,  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tempo- 
my  mechanical  contrivances,  at  least  as  effectually  as  by  the  most 
cMoplicated  and  ingenious  machines. — Med,  Times  and  Gazettey  March 
19, 1859,  p.  287. 

77.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CLUB-FOOT. 

By  John  liizAss,  Esq.,  Senior  Operating  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 

Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

The  numerous  cases  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  cure  club-fbot 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  since  the  pnuication  of  my  third 
e^on  on  that  subject,  have  induced  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
proliBssion  to  the  more  prominent  causes  which  I  am  persuaded  have 
rendered  operative  assistance  hitherto  so  abortive  in  this  department 
ef  surgery.  I  shall  select  talipes  varus,  this  species  of  deformity  being 
ef  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  The  ehild  is  commonly  operated  upon  when  too  young  to  enable 
it  to  assist  in  the  cure. 

2.  The  proper  or  necessary  tendons  or  fasciae  have  not  been  divided. 
This  is  an  obvious  and  necessary  cause  of  failure. 

3.  The  proper  apparatus  and  boot  are  not  used  after  the  division 
of  the  tendons  and  fasciae.  This  is  the  chief  and  common  cause, 
vbich  fruBtrates  all  mere  surgical  measures  to  effect  a  permanent 
cure. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  I  consider  the  child  should  be  about  three 
years  old,  at  which  age  the  skin  is  not  so  liable  to  be  chafed  from  the 
apparatus,  the  application  of  which  is  so  indispensable  after  the  teno- 
tomy, and  that  it  may  be  old  enough  to  walk,  and  thus  assist  in  the 
eare^  The  majority  of  orthopcedists  operate  when  the  child  is  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  old,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  operations 
hsL  The  two  following  cases  will  illustrate  my  first  position :  Mrs.  R. 
briiught  me  her  son  in  the  beginning  of  this  last  summer,  1858, 
Afl^EKM  with  marked  talipes  varus  of  both  feet.  She  stated  that  he 
was  epeiated  upon  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  city  when  only  ax 
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weeks  old^— both  feet  being  cut  on  the  same  daj.  The  mother,  » 
shrewd,  sensible  woman,  avers  that  there  was  no  wound  in  the  sotooC 
the  foot,  and  there  is  no  cicatrix  discernible  indicative  of  the  piUntar 
fascia  having  been  divided;  and  that  only  the  boot,  of  which- 1  baac 
given  a  description,  was  put  on  after  the  operation.  The  boy  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  hooping-cough,  and  as  he  was  only  three  years 
oldt  I  deferred  operating  until  Monday,  the  9th  August  last  By 
division  of  the  tendo-Achillis  and  plantar  fascia,  and  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  which  I  generally  employ,  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing a  perfect  cure  of  his  worst  foot,  the  right.  My  uniform  practice  is 
never  to  cut  both  feet  at  the  same  time.  I  was  consulted  by  a  respect- 
able farmer  and  bis  wife  in  January  of  1856,  about  their  son,  a 
remarkably  fine  healthy  boy,  affected  with  talipes  varus  of  his  right 
foot,  who  had  been  also  operated  on  when  only  seven  months  old.  I 
told  the  parents  that  he  was  too  young  to  promise  success,  being  f&en 
only  fifteen  months  old,  an  advice  which  seemed  to  amuse  and  soi^ 
prise  the  parents.  In  this  case  I  did  not  wait  until  the  boy  had  com- 
pleted'his  third  year,  as  the  child  was  strong  and  robust,  and  was  firm 
on  his  legs.  With  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  last  case  I  effected  a 
perfect  cure.  The  opinion  of  Drs.  Little,  Adams,  Brodhurst,  Syme, 
and  the  majority  of  orthopoedists  is,  that  *'four  or  six*  weeks  after 
birth  is  not  too  early  if  the  in&nt  be  robust"  I  have  found  all  such 
^cases,  when  operated  upon  at  so  early  an  age,  have  turned  out  foilores, 
and  these  are  not  a  few.  With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that 
the  proper  tendons  and  fasciae  have  not  been  divided,  I  beg  to  state^ 
that  in  all  the  failures  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  i^ve  never 
seen  any  trace  of  the  fascia  plantaris  having  been  divided,  bat  only 
the  tendo-Achillis  and  tibialis  anticus.  Now  in  all  these  fiulures,  the 
tibialis  anticus  had  no  concern  in  the  distortion,  while  the  fissda  plan- 
taris appeared  to  be  more  the  cause  of  the  inversion  than  even  the 
tendo-Achillis.  I  may  observe,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  grounds 
whatever  for  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  I  have  all 
along  contended  that  the  division  of  the  plantar  faac\&  is  as  indispea- 
sable  as  that  of  the  tendo-Achillis. 

Thirdly.  The  proper  apparatus  and  boot  are  not  used  after  tenotomy 
has  been  performed.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  tenotomy,  how- 
ever dexterously  performed,  is  totally  unavailing  without  the  constant 
employment  and  long-continued  application  of  apparatus  carefuUy 
adjusted  according  to  circumstances  from  time  to  time,  and  that  by 
the  use  of  such  means  the  most  abnormal  cases  of  pedal  deformity,  if 
timeously  subjected  to  mechanical  treatment,  can  be  eflectnally  cured. 
The  profession  is  indebted  to  the  late  Messrs.  Fortune,  and  Mr.  Mar* 
shall,  20,  Frederick-street,  of  this  city,  for  the  great  improvemenia 
made  by  them  in  the  apparatus  which  was  originally  invented  by 
Scarpa  and  Delpech. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  apparatus  is  derived  from  the  elastie 
springy  motion  which  it  imparts ;  and  while  it  enables  the  patient  to 
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froin  ^e  auperiticumbeDt  weight  of  the  bod;.  I  connder  it  superior 
to  My  represented  in  Mr,  Bigg's  excellent  work  "On  the  mechacioil 
ai^ances  for  the  treatment  of  Deformities." 

[Although  Mr.  Lizars  ia  an  emineot  surgeon,  we  think  the  respect- 
able names  who  advocate  an  earlier  operation  will  outweigh  his  own. 
When  we  see  Sjnie,  Little,  Adams,  Brodhurst,  and  Tamplin  advocat- 
utg  the  operation  at  an  earl;  period  on  the  infant,  we  need  not  be 
jifniid  of  recommendiog  surgeons  to  follow  their  eiample.] — J^ed. 
Timu  and  GauiU,  Ike.  18,  1858,  p.  622. 

78.— NEW  CLUB-FOOT  INSTRUMENT. 

We  hare  lately  seen  a  simple  and  ingenious  apparatus  for  cases  of 

iu&uitile  equino-Tarus,  invented  by  Mr.  Bigg,  of  Leicoater-aquare. 

Its  metion  vill  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  following  diagram : — 


The  first  figure  (A)  represents  allmb  in  the  condition  of  eqnino-Tams, 
to  the  fibular  surbce  of  wbicb  the  instrument  'is  attached.  C  0  ue 
two  pieces  of  narrow  metal,  softly  padded,  and  furnished  with  an  axis 
corresponding  with  the  ankle-joint,  and  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any 
given  angle  by  the  tightening  of  the  thumb-screw  F.  The  mechaniciJ 
action  of  this  apparatus  is  based  upon  the  customary  principle  of  first 
redneing^an  equino-Taius  to  the  condition  of  equinus,  and  then  restor- 
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ing  the  foot  to  its  normal  positioD.  For  this  purpose  it  is  fint  rfked 
in  its  extended  condition  (Fig.  A)  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side  oCi^ 
leg,  by  means  of  a  common  roller  bandage,  which,  upon  being  ti^tened, 
gradually  brings  the  foot  into  a  position  of  equinus.  The  sere*  F  is 
then  loosened,  and  the  limb  gradually  flexed  until  it  assumes  the 
form  represented  by  the  seooi^  figure  (B).  In  order  to  pievent  the 
splint  from  turning  upon  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  1^,  »  binged 
plate,  D,  surrounds  the  calf. 

The  mechanical  principles  embodied  in  this  little  instrument  m 
the  same  as  those  employed  where  the  common  tin  splint  is  applied, 
after  diTision  of  the  tibial  tendons,  and  succeeded  by  a  Scarpa  dice, 

In  Mr.  Bigg's  dub-foot  instrument  the  necessity  for  two  separate 
appliances  is  obviated,  whilst  the  cost,  we  are  informed,  is  proportioo- 
ately  less.  Anything  which  tends  to  simplify  the  treatment  of  defor- 
mities is  of  advantage  to  the  profession.  We  recommend  giving  It  a 
trial.— XarkJCf,  Dec,  11, 1858,  /).  609. 

79. — On  the  Otmpth  of  Cysts  upon  the  Frontal  Bone,  By  G.  M. 
Hui^PHBT,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospjtal,  Cambridga— 
Sebaceous  cysts  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  close  connecticm  with 
the  frontal  bone,  commonly  just  behind  the  external  angular  process, 
and  oiten  under  cover  of  the  temporal  fascia;  I  have  met  with  then 
occasionally  upon  other  parts  of  the  bone.  They  are,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
always  congenital,  though  they  often  escape  notice  for  some  yean, 
and  I  have  been  called  upon  to  remove  them  in  grown-up,  and  even 
elderly  persons.  If  left  alone  they  do  not  attain  great  size,  and  after 
a  time,  for  the  most  part,  become  stationary ;  they  lie  upon  the  bone 
itself,  or  in  such  close  contact  with  it,  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
expose  it  to  effect  their  complete  removal ;  I  found  one  occupying  a 
cup-like  depression  of  considerable  depth  in  its  substance,  whidi  had 
probably  been  caused  by  the  growing  up  of  th^  bone  around  the  cytL 
They  resemble  the  ordinary  'wens'  in  structure  and  contents.  I 
know  no  other  part  of  the  osseous  system  with  which  cysts  of  tiiis 
kind  grow  in  so  frequent  and  intimate  connection. — Treatise  oh  the 
Hvman  Skeleton,  p,  252. 
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80.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  PALMAB 

ARCH. 

By  Dr.  Charles  D.  Abnott,  Qorleston. 

[In  hemorrhage  from  palmar  wounds,  whether  primary  or  seeondm 
correctly  adjusted  pressure  should  supersede  that  more  painful  and 
hazardous  procedure  hitherto  deemed  requisite,  viz.,  indirect  arterial 
deligation.  The  following  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  in  support 
of  the  above  position.] 
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I4gstHre  of  the  krger  Arterial  trunks  is,  onder  ordinary  circnm- 
.slMices,  an  operation  attended  with  considerable  danger.  The  case  of 
•wound  of  the  palmar  arch  which  I  formerly  commented  on,  and  in 
wbieh  ligature  succeeded  ligature  only  to  complicate,  and  increase  the 
danger  tenfold,  and  eventutdly  to  entail  a  condition  so  desperate,  that 
amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint  (surely  no  veiy  trivial  matter)  was 
ewea  b^ond  adoption,  and  mere  "temporizing  with  the  case  ;*'  in  other 
words,  hopelessly  committing  the  patient  to  fate  alone  remained,-^ 
loll  J  verifies  my  statement,  and  shows  what,  under  .similar  circumr 
stances,  may  be  expected  to  be  every  now  and  again  realized.  But 
even  were  such  disasters  only  possible,  instead  of,  as  the  truth  is, 
highly  probable,  it  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  propose  a  measure  safe 
^d  efficient,  to  take  the  place  of  one  so  fraught  with  danger. 

Theory  amply  elucidates  how  pressure  must  be  as  effectual  an  auxr 
iliaiy  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  palmar  wounds,  as  arterial 
deligation  on  the  cardiac  aspect.  All  that  the  latter  can  accomplish, 
the  former  also  can  equally  efficiently.  The  modus  operandi  of  both 
is  in  one  respect  identical — namely,  to  modify,  and  lessen  the  impetus 
pif  the  advancing  blood-wave  at  the  wound's  site,  and  thus  to  coun- 
teract the  chief  obstacle  which  nature  has  to  encounter  in  perfecting 
her  p0rmanent  haemostatics.  There  are,  moreover,  no  vessels  in  the 
body,  of  corresponding  magnitude,  more  favourably  situated  for  easy, 
liOGorate,  and  efficient  compression  than  those  of  the  forearm  and  arm. 
Any  one  may  practically  verify  this  assertion  on  his  own  person,|and 
the  sorprise  will  be,  how  slight  and  bearable  an  amount  of  compressing 
power  is  required  to  arrest  the  arterial  current,  and  annihilate  the 
cardiac  impulse  on  the  distal  aspect  of  the  obstructing  force.  Weak* 
ening  of  the  circulation  in  the  wounded  part  is  then  all  that  can  be 
effected  by  either  measure,  and  all  that  is  really  required.  The  only 
existing  difference  is,  that  by  the  one  this  may  be  accomplished  simr 
ply  and  safely;  by  the  other,  only  at  considerable  risk. 

The  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  application  of  pressure 
fMi  a  haemostatic,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood. It  must  be  accurate,  hot  unduly  severe,  and  steadily  main- 
tained. The  grfidoated  compress  affords  the  most  effectual  mode  for 
its  employment.  The  limb  is  first  uniformly  bandaged  from  below  up 
to  the  wound ;  the  compress  is  then  applied  piece  by  piece,  the  smalf* 
est  first,  accurately  in  contact  with  the  bleeding  point;  over  this 
another  and  another,  ^dually  increasing  in  size,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  a  eonical  form,  and  to  fill  the  wound  completely ;  the  Last,  the 
largest,  fibove  the  level  of  the  wound.  Over  this  the  bandage  is  con* 
tinued,  keeping  all  correctly  adjusted.  In  the  minor  forms  of  hemor* 
rha^B,  where  this  mode  of  treatment  is  specially  suited,  pressure  thus 
iqiplied  generally  proves  efficient. 

But  when  pressure  has  to  be  adopted  under  more  formidable  condi* 
tions,  some  modifications  to  this,  the  ordinary  mode  of  its  application, 
are  indispensable;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  wound  of  tne  pidmair 
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arcb,  we  have  not  mere  capillary  oozing,  or  an  insignificant  arterial 
jet  or  two  to  contend  with,  bat  blood  rashing  copionsly,  and  with  some 
impetus,  from  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  unfavourably  situated  for 
the  occurrence  of  natural  haemostatics.  If  pressure,  as  ordinarily 
applied,  were  under  such  circumstances  adopted,  it  must  (in  order  to 
prove  effectual)  be  dangerously  severe,  and  by  this  one  element  alone 
defeat  itself.  We  have  here  a  true  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  division  of  labour.  Compression  at  the  wound's 
site  cannot  be  relied  on  solely ;  but  indirect  arterial  compression  most 
be  adopted  as  an  adjuvant  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the  circulation  at 
the  wound.  This  effected,  all  that  theory  would  predicate,  experience 
proves  correct ;  hemorrhage  is  thus  readily  restrainable,  and  the  most 
fftvourable  chance  for  reparation  of  the  wounded  vessel  afforded,  with* 
out  incurring  any  danger. 

In  adjusting  the  compress  at  the  wound,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  it  be  placed  in  a  (^  bed.  The  nitrate  of  silver  admirably  assists 
in  carrying  out  this  paramount  indication.  The  wound  is  to  be  lightly 
pencilled  over  with  this  substance.  Its  effect  is  to  constringe  to  seise 
extent  the  divided  vessels,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  to  font 
instantaneously  a  coagulated  and  adherent  film  or  pellicle  upon  tiie 
surface  of  the  wound,  highly  advantageous  in  allowing  the  deqwr 
portions  of  the  compress  to  be  accurately  and  drily  applied. 

The  surgical  treatment  required  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  fren 
wounds  of  the  palmar  arch  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  in 
bandaging  the  fingers  separately,  continuing  upwards  to  the  wound, 
accurately  adjusting  the  graduated  compress  at  the  wound  in  a  dry 
bed,  with  the  aid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  applying  slowing  com- 
pression to  radial  and  ulnar,  or  brachial  arteries,  according  to  conveni- 
ence. It  will  be  found,  under  all  circumstances,  efficient  in  controlling 
bleeding,  and  immeasurably  preferable  to  indirect  arterial  deligation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from  danger.  I  shall  append  a  case  or  two  con- 
firmatory of  its  efficiency. 

Case  I.  J.  W.,  aged  fifby-eight,  fell  upon  an  iron-toothed  raki^ 
inflicting  two  comparatively  unimportant  punctures  in  the  palm,  of 
no  great  depth.    About  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  was  lost  at  the  tima 
Two  days  afterwards,  throbbing  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  sweUiog 
supervened  in  the  part,  the  man  became  restless  and  thirsty,  and 
exhibited  all  the  indications  of  smart  febrile  accession.    The  boweli 
were  sluggish.    Poulticing  and  frequent  fomentation  of  the  band  wera 
recommended,  some  laxative  medicine  administered,  and  the  necesaaiy 
restrictions  as  to  rest  of  the  part,  diet,  &c.,  enforced.    For  two  dayi 
the  symptoms  were,  in  no  degree,  mitigated.    The  patient's  sufferiog 
was  extreme.    At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  accident^  an 
abscess  was  detected  in  the  palm,  and  evacuated.    There  was  no 
bleeding  of  any  moment ;  and  what  there  was,  ceased  before  the  dress- 
ing was  completed.     Next  morning,  the  suffering  was  somewhat 
appeased ;  there  was  pretty  profuse  discharge,  and  all  seemed  going 
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«a  sfttia&ctorily.  In  the  evening,  I  was  hastilysummoned,  the  patient 
being,  according  to  the  messenger's  account,  ''bleeding  to  death." 
Upon  my  arrival^  the  man  lay  on  the  floor,  deluged  in  blood.  I  found 
that  he  had  &inted,  but,  with  a  little  attention,  he  soon  came  round. 
The  hand,  in  the  dilemma,  had  been  swathed  with  a  number  of  inoon-^ 
grtious  appliances — ^towels,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  a  tablecloth. 
These  were  remoyed,  and  a  tourniquet  was  adjusted.  The  wound  was 
cleaned  and  examined.  Ulceration  bad  been,  undoubtedly,  going  on. 
There  was  a  large  boggy  cavity,  and  the  evacuating  incision,  which 
the  abscess  had  required,  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
exi^oration.  I  enlarged  the  opening,  but  could  not  detect  any  bleed- 
ing point.  As  soon  as  the  tourniquet  was  slackened,  blood  welled 
oopioosly  into  the  cavity,  obscuring  everything.  One  or  more  arterial 
branches,  of  some  calibre,  had  been  opened  into. 

I  applied  a  graduated  compress  to  the  wound  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  but  was  re-called  by  the  patient 
telling  me  the  blood  was  coming  through  the  dressing.  It  soon  began 
*to  drop  cm  the  floor  briskly.  I  re-applied  the  tourniquet,  undid  the 
wound,  did  it  up  afresh  more  e£fectually,  and  waited  half  an  hour 
witboQt  further  hemorrhage  occurring.  He  passed  the  night  pretty 
oorofortably.  Next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  bleeding  recurred. 
The  case  now  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  something  summary  was 
needed.  Ligature  of  the  brachial  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
«one  thing  needful ;"  and  I  accordingly  proposed  and  explained  it. 
My  patient  had  a  great  horror  of  the  knife,  and  decUired  that  he  would 
lather  die  than  submit.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  obstmc- 
tioa  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  trunks  by  compression.  My  views  were 
stated,  and  cheerfully  acceded  to.  The  fingers  were  accurately 
bftndaged,  the  wound  filled  with  the  graduated  compress,  and  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  obstructed  by  continuing  the  bandage 
npiTOTds,  and  adjusting  over  them  two  halves  of  a  phial-cork,  covered 
with  lint  The  tourniquet  was  gradually  loosened,  but  retained  ready 
lor  immediate  re-application.  All  hemorrhage  from  that  time  forth 
was  completely  controlled.  The  slowing  compresses  were  removed 
ftmr  days  subsequently,  and  the  entire  bandaging  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  In  two  days  more,  the  compress  in  the  wound  became  loosened 
with  the  discharge,  and  was  extruded.  Cicatrization  advanced  satis- 
factorily, and  the  wound  healed  without  a  bad  symptom.  The  patient 
dedared  that  the  last  and  efficient  treatment  was  by  far  the  most 
comfortable,  and  that  it  was  not  productive  of  anything  like  so  much 
t^Mion  and  discomfort  as  when  the  one  compress  in  the  wound  was 
only  used. 

Eemarks. — This  is  a  complete  type  of  the  majority  of  cases  of 
•eoondary  hemorrhage  from  palmar  wounds,  in  wliich  deligation  of 
the  arterial  trunks,  on  the  cardiac  aspect,  is  regarded  as  indispensaUe 
aod  inevitable.  It  forcibly  supports  the  conclusion,  that  this  class  of 
is  amenable  to  the  simfder  treatment  by  distributed  pressure.    . 
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Ciue  2.  W.  P.,  aged  twenty-ei^iySintained  a  deepfy-ineiaed  wmad 
of  the  palm  of  the  right  band  while  in  the  act  of  mending  m  bcokea 
window.  It  extended  obliquely  from  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  wHfeiA 
half  an  indi  of  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  Hemorrhage  was  uame- 
diate  and  brisk,  issuing  in  a  jet,  aooordix^  to  the  patient's  stateaient, 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  yards.  The  man  was  very  much  alarmed,  and 
fainted.  The  woond  was  dressed  by  a  shipwright,  an  antfaority  in 
such  matters.  His  mode  of  proceeding  was  simple.  The  cavity  of 
the  wound  was  first  plugged  with  chewed  tobacco,  and  this  was  sm^ 
mounted  and  kept  in  situ  by  a  binding  of  oakum  firmly  appUed. 
Hemorrha^  was  thus  arrested.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hoora,  the 
swelling  and  engorgement  of  the  parts  below  the  constriction  becaoi 
almost  intolerable.  Two  days  afterwards  the  wound  became  bet, 
throbbmg,  and  painful ;  the  whole  hand  swelled  enormoualy,  and 
general  suffering  so  extrone  superrened,  that  the  unfortunate  man  at 
last  sought  my  adrice. 

The  plug  of  tobacco  was  hard  and  tightly  adherent  I  removed  it^^ 
after  soaking  with  warm  water,  piece  by  piece.  During  this  proeedun* 
I  opened  a  pent-up  collection  of  pus,  with  which  escaped  a  tiiangufar 
fragment  of  glass  of  some  size,  and,  before  getting  out  the  last  of  tha 
plug,  hem(»rrbage  came  on,  which  filled  the  wound  instantly  on  tl« 
renK)fBl  of  the  sponge.  The  palmar  arch  had  eridently  been  wounded, 
and  the  vessel  was  still  open.  I  applied  the  toiumiquet^  sponged  o«k 
the  wound,  and  sought  carefully  for  the  wounded  vessel.  The  textsrea 
were  so  changed  thaA  I  could  not  detect  any  with  certainty.  !Fba 
fing^  were  now  separately  bandaged,  and  the  separate  ends  affixed  to 
a  wider  roller,  which  was  to  be  continued  over  the  wound,  and  as  te 
up  the  arm  as  might  be  necessary.  The  wound  was  sponged  oat  as 
drily  as  possible,  and  lightly  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Ue 
compress  was  accurately  adjusted  in  the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  torn 
or  two  of  the  roller ;  the  idowing  compresses  (again  consisting  of  two 
halves  of  a  phial-cork  covered  with  lint)  were  thdn  applM,  vtd 
kept  in  situ  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  bandage.  The  tourmqnet  mm 
gradually  slackened,  and  the  effect  watched.  The  hemMrbage  ww 
now  completely  arrested,  and  the'  man  soon  felt  quite  comfort^to,  aft 
at  once  admitting  the  great  superiority  in  the  style  of  dressing. 

Next  day,  in  consequence  of  considerable  subsidenoe  of  inflammaf 
t<Hry  swelling,  the  wh(^e  apparatus  was  becoming  loose.  There  was, 
however,  no  return  of  bleeding,  which  was  certainly  rather  remai^* 
aUe.  I  put  on  an  additional  roller  to  re-secure  the  former  appliaaaoL 
All  went  on  well.  Four  days  subsequently,  the  apparatus  agani 
becoming  loose,  I  thought  it  might  Jbe  safely  removed.  I  did  so^  leav- 
ing the  compress  gradually  to  work  its  own  way  out  of  the  woond  as 
it  might  boDome  loosened  by  the  discharges.  The  swelling  of  Hbm 
hand  had  materially  abated.  Two  deep  indentations  existed  «t  Urn 
site  of  the  slowing  compressors.  Pus  was  oozing  from  the  wonnd,  bnl 
there  was  not  even  a  stain  of  blood.    The  wound  was  treated  wA 
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flimplo  wann^water  dressing,  and  injanotions  were  given,  in  case  of 
K6Bi)B&ioe  of  hemorriiage,  to  keep  a  sponge  firmly  pressed  upon  the 
bleeding  point  until  my  arrival,  Not  a  single  bad  symptom  presented 
itaelf  afterwards,  and  the  man  steadily  recovered. 
.  €(»m  3.  J.  0.,  aged  seventeen,  mariner's  apprentice.  While 
deaeeuding  the  hold  at  sea,  a  heavy  stanchion  which  served  as  a  hand- 
imI  gave  way,  and  he,  with  it,  fell  upon  the  ballast  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  a  distance  of  several  feet.  His  right  hand  was  crushed 
between  the  stanchion  and  a  large  angular  piece  of  chalk.  The^ 
Bketacarpal  bones  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  were  fractured,  and  a 
severe  4»ntused  and  lacerated  wound  of  the  palm  was  inflicted.  Ho 
Ueeding  of  consequence  occurred  at  the  time.  The  hand  was  rolled 
up  by  some  of  the  lad's  comrades,  and  he  remained  at  sea  two  days. 
IGFpoQ  my  seeing  him,  I  recommended  water-dressing,  and  a  splint 
te  be  applied  at  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  case  progressed  favourably 
for  three  days,  when  some  constitutional  disturbance  showed  itself,  the 
hand  inflamed,  swelled  immensely,  and  the  palm  became  infiltrated 
with  pus.  During  the  night  brisk  hemorrhage  occurred,  which 
soaked  the  bed-clothes  and  rendered  the  lad  quite  faint.  I  was  sent 
for;  and  attended  immediately.  The  bleeding  was  still  continuing, 
welling  out  freely  from  a  most  unhealthy-looking  wound.  The  brachial 
mm  compressed  with  a  tourniquet,  as  an  imme£ate  step ;  the  Wound 
was  wiped  out  clean,  and  explored  careftdly  to  detect,  if  possible,  th^ 
bleeding  point,  but  it  onild  not  be  found.  The  case  looked  as  unpro- 
mising a  one  to  treat  by  compression  as  could  well  be  conceived,  from 
the  enormous  tumefaction  and  apparent  intolerance  of  pressure 
which  must  have  existed.  I  determined,  however,  on  its  adoption^ 
and  applied  it  in  the  usual  way.  No  tightness  was  really  required ; 
the  dressing  was  in  every  respect  comfortable,  the  hemorrhage  per- 
feetly  controlled,  and  noC  one  drop  more  blood  was  lost.  The  dress- 
ioga  were  removed  in  two  days ;  the  plug  separated  with  the  dis- 
ehairge ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  wound  healed.  The  fractured 
bones  became  consolidated ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  littie  bulg- 
iDg  at  the  back,  and  stiffness  of  the  fingos,  which  will  eventually  pass 
ofl^  the  cure  is  complete. 

Bemarhs, — ^The  special  question  connected  with  this  subject  requir- 
ing consideration  is.  Will  this  mode  of  treatment  avail  in  all  cases  of 
wound  of  the  palmar  arch  1  In  order  to  discuss  this  conveniently,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  observations  upon  primao'y  and  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  palmar  wounds,  and  note  its  applicatjion  to  each  of  these 
separately. 

Idston  says,  that  in  cases  of  primary  hemorrhage,  *' instead  of 
tmsting  to  pressure,  which  is  not  always  well  or  efficiently  applied, 
idmdbt  uniformly  disappoints  expectation,  and  leads  to  a  severe  form 
(^inflammatory  action,  it  is  better  at  once  to  enhirge  the  wound,  and 
tie  the  wounded  vessel  above  and  below  the  wounded  part."  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  as   regards   hemorrhage   from   arterial   wounds 
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generally,  and,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  ill  eflects  ramlting 
from  that  injadiciouB  form  of  pressure  adopted  in  the  caaes  nnder 
special  notice,  had  the  greater  weight,  and  recommended  itself  all  the 
more  forcibly ;  bat  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  a  simple  modificatioii, 
no  violent  pressure  at  the  wound  is  necessary,  and  consequently  that 
all  this  apprehended  danger  may  be  avoided,  the  argument  does  not 
apply.  I  am  certain  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  surgicad  axiom  t<hat  m 
all  cases  of  uncomplicated  primary  hemorrhage  from  the  palm,  expk>- 
ration  for  the  wounded  vessel,  if  requiring  any  incisions  of  severity,  or 
pftinful  dissection,  is  entirely  unnecessary ;  compression  of  the  arte- 
rial trunks  on  the  cardiac  aspect  can  be  easily  and  eflfectually  apfdied, 
and  the  slightest  amount  only  of  pressure  is  requisite  at  the  wound  to 
control  the  hemorrhage  completely. 

Oases  of  secondary  kemorrhoffe  are  those  in  which  this  mode  of 
treatment  would  perhaps  be  expected  more  frequently  to  &iL  liston 
says  of  such,  "The  main  artery  is  to  be  obstructed  at  a  distance  from 
the  wounded  part,"  and  this  expresses  the  prevalent  and  generally 
entertained  opinion.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  this  indication  which 
immediately  presented  itself  to  Listen's  mind  as  most  easy  and  efifectoal 
was  that  by  deligation  of  the  brachial.  We  have  seen  that  this 
practice  is  unwarrantably  severe  and  highly  hazardous,  and  farther, 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  all  that  it  can  accomplish  may  be 
obtained  by  simpler  and  safer  means.  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
under  many  circumstances  of  this  kind  there  is  great  intolerance  of 
pressure,  and  that  it  thus  may  fail.  This  is  a  mere  chimera  and  in 
practice  will  not  occur.  The  pressure  required,  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
being  subdivided,  is  really  so  slight  in  degree,  the  points  for  applying 
it  capable  of  being  so  variously  chosen,  and  easily  shifted,  that  it  need 
never  be  productive  even  of  any  discomfort.  I  unhesitatingly  affirm, 
that  the  practice  proposed  will  be  found  completely  effect^  in  this 
whole  dass  of  cases,  and  feel  assured  that  it  will,  however  objeetion- 
able  it  may  be  to  the  cultivators  of  ostentatious  surgery,  eventuUly 
entirely  supersede  the  harsher  and  more  dangerous  practioe  of  deli- 
gation.— Lancet,  Oct,  30, 1858,^.445. 


81.— POPLITEAL  ANEURISM  TREATED  BY  COMFRKS- 
SION  AND  MANIPULATION. 

Under  the  care  of  Thomas  P.  Tbale,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds 

General  Infirmary. 

[The  patient  was  a  labouring  man,  aged  48.  The  aneurism  had 
existed  three  months.  On  admission  the  tumour  was  the  size  of  a 
small  lemon,  and  exhibited  all  the  usual  signs  of  aneurism.  At  first 
digital,  and  subsequently  instrumental  pressure  was  used,  but  with 
no  decided  effect.  Mr,  Teale,  on  the  14th  of  November,  manipcdatod 
the  tumour  freely,  kneading  it  in  various  directions.    In  au  hour  and 
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a.  half  it  had  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  bad  become  a  solid  mass.  On  the 
26th  he  left  the  hospital  cured.  In  his  observations  upon  this  case 
to  the  students,  Mr.  Teale  observed :] 

But  let  me  guard  you  against  adopting  this  practice  in  aneurism 
of  the  carotids  or  of  the  innominate  artery ;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
anenrism  of  arteries  leading  to  the  brain,  [n  such  cases  you  might 
ran  the  risk  of  detaching  small  portions  of  fibrine,  which  being  carried 
along  the  can'ent  of  blood  to  the  brain  might  then  produce  the  serious 
mischief  of  that  organ,  and  the  consequent  paralytic  affections  des- 
cribed by  Br.  Eirkes  in  a  paper  of  great  value  published  in  the 
'  Medicu-Chirurgical  Transactions'  for  1854.  And  this  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  evil,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  following  case  which  I 
will  briefly  notice,  and  which  I  regret  has  not  been  published  in  an 
extended  form.  In  the  year  1847  I  was  one  of  a  numerous  consulta- 
tion on  a  doubtful  case  of  carotid  aneurism.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  middle-aged  female,  in  good  health  in  other  respects.  She  was 
sested  in  a  chair  while  the  tumour  was  examined  by  several  persons 
in  saceession,  and  subjected  by  them  to  repeated  handling  and  com- 
pression. While  this  was  going  on,  she  suddenly  became  pale  and 
stipped  off  the  chair.  On  being  raised  she  was  found  to  be  hemiplegic. 
After  lingering  in  this  state  for  a  few  weeks  she  died.  The  tumour 
was  found,  after  death,  to  be  aneurismal.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
I  read  the  paper  by  i)r.  Kirkes,  that  I  fully  appreciated  the  patho- 
logical bearings  of  this  case.  Now  that  we  do  understand  it,  let  me 
urge  upon  you  to  bear  it  in  your  minds,  and  let  it  be  a  warning  to 
you,  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Fergusson's  valuable  suggestion,  to  limit 
the  treatment  by  manipulation  of  the  tumour  to  aneurism  of  the 
extremities.  I  may  also  add  that,  in  one  of  the  two  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  which  are  published  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  hemi- 
plegia occurred  very  shortly  after  manipulation.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  aneurism  in  this  case  extended  to  the  innominate  artery. 
Mr.  Fergusson  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  the  hemiplegia  being  pro- 
duced in  the. manner  explained  by  Dr.  Kirkes. — Med,  Times  and 
Gazette^  March  12, 1859,  p,  265. 


82.-.VARIC0SE  VEINS  TREATED  BY  INJECTIONS  OF 

PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

By  Pboh.  Ebichsbn. 

We  saw  two  cases  of  varicose  of  a  somewhat  uncommon  character, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  situated  principally  in  the  popli- 
teal space,  and  of  great  size— one  of  them,  however,  was  treated 
simply  by  ligature  in  the  usual  way,  as  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
ia>  passing  the  pins  underneath.  In  this  case  the  enlarged  veins 
commenced  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space  and 
extended  downwards  and  inwards  for  about  four  inches,  the  breadth 
of  the  enbrgemeut  being  about  an  inch.    On  the  inner  side  of  the 
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calf  of  the  leg,  again,  there  was  a  similar  maiss  of  enlarged  veioi, 
sppearing  as  if  a  oontinoation  of  the  first  in  a  s^nral  direction  roond 
the  leg,  aJthoogh  there  was  a  space  of  about  two  indies  intervonog, 
which  appeared  comparatively  unafiected.  The  man  experiMoed 
gureat  inconvenience  firom  the  condition  of  the  leg^  which  pnivflntei 
his  walking  or  working  with  any  degree  of  comfort^  and  he  was  tiien- 
fore  most  anxious  to  be  relieved  by  operation.  Mr.  Erichsen  pasMd 
two  pins  under  each  plexus,  and  tied  them  in  the  usual  way,  irtidk 
he  thought  would  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  them,  and  so  lid  ths 
patient  of  a  most  troublesome  disease. 

The  second  case  was  such  as  is  rarely  seen :  the  mass  of  enkiged 
veins  was  situated  also  in  the  popliteal  space,  extending  upwards  aod 
inwards  for  a  distance  of  about  tiiree  inches.  When  £e  patient  wis 
placed  on  the  operating  table,  the  mass  in  the  ham  was  apparenftlr 
about  the  size  of  the  half  of  an  orange,  and  the  portion  which 
extended  upwards  was  nearly  as  broad  as  three  fingers.  It  was  stated 
that  when  the  man  used  any  exertion,  or  remained  in  the  standiiig 
posture  for  any  time,  the  tumour  in  the  ham  became  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist 

In  this  case  Mr.  Erichsen  passed  a  pin  under  the  upper  extremis 
of  the  tumour,  and  tied  it  in  the  usual  way ;  he  then  injected  the  parti 
below  with  a  solution  of  the  perohloride  of  iron,  by  means  of  a  sniiM 
£Yench  syringe,  the  piston  of  which  is  worked  by  means  of  a  aorev, 
every  turn  of  which  causes  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  exude,  and  then^ 
fore  the  operator  can  know  exactly  how  much  is  injected.  Mr.  Sridi- 
son  introduced  the  point  of  the  syringe  in  several  places  where  the 
veins  appeared  largest,  and  injected  two  or  three  drops  of  the  sohitifla 
in  each  place ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  puncture  with  a  aoMdi 
trocar,  in  order  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  syringe,  the  intf^nment 
being  very  tough ;  the  point  of  it,  however,  is  made  sharp  and  is 
intended  to  penetrate  the  integuments  without  any  puncture  ben^ 
previously  made.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  aeoomplisbed, 
and  we  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Srichsen  break  one  of  them  on 
a  former  occasion  while  trying  to  introduce  it  into  a  large  bn»icbooet% 
which  he  injected  in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  thought  that  in  the  present  case  the  perdiloride  of  iron  will 
have  the  efieet  of  ooagulatmg  the  blood  in  the  enlarged  veins  aai' 
thus  cause  their  oblitemtion« — Med,  Cinndarf  OcL  20, 1858,  p.  ISS^ 


83.—ON  N-fflVUS. 

By  John  Ebiohsbv,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  CoH^ 

and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 

Naevus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  congenital  malformation  or 
disease  requiring  surgical  interference,  and  probably  the  most  freqotot 
cause  of  operations  on  young. children.  The  methods  adopted  bj 
surgeons  for  the  removal  of  this  affection  are  very  varied ;  but  hwr- 
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ever  nraeh  they  may  diflfer  in  detail,  they  are  all  referrible  in  their 
mode  of  action  to  one  of  three  principles.  1.  Those  means,  sach  as 
the  seton,  snbcat'aneous  section,  vaccination,  and  the  injection  of 
Tarious  astringents,  which  act  by  exciting  inflammation,  and  eventu- 
ally  induce  plugging  and  obliteration  of  the  vascular  network  that 
ooostitates  the  nsevus.  2.  Caustics,  the  electric  and  the  actual 
caoiery,  which  act  by  destroying  the  morbid  structure.  And,  3. 
Its  removal  by  means  of  the  knife  or  ligature.  Now  it  is  not  my 
intuition  to  enter  upon  a  general  description  of  these  different 
methods  of  treatment,  but  my  object  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out 
hoir  they  require  to  be  modified  according  to  the  situation  and 
sature  of  the  naevoid  growth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  discussing 
those  principles  oftreatmeM  which  are  applicable  to  nsevus  generally, 
I  will  endeavour  to  render  the  subject  more  simple  and  practical  by 
bringing  cases  and  observations  illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  nssvus, 
according  to  the  region  it  occupies. 

Nceoi  of  the  Sccdp  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  situation, 
except,  perhaps  the  face.  When  occurring  on  those  parts  that  are 
covered  by  hair,  they  are  almost  invariably  prominent  and  subcu- 
taneous ;  when  seated  on  the  forehead,  or  on  the  bare  skin  behind 
the  ears,  they  are  often  cutaneous.  The  ordinary  subcutaneous 
nsfivns  of  the  scalp  is  readily  removed  by  the  application  of  the 
quadruple  ligature.  In  performing  this  little  operation,  it  often 
becomee  a  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  integument 
covering  the  growth  should  be  preserved.  In  general,  I  think 
it  better  not  to  attempt  its  preservation.  It  is  true  that  when 
removed,  a  clean  white  cicatrix  is  left  which  never  covers  itself 
vrith  hair ;  but  this  contracts,  and  in  after-life  becomes  but  little 
visible.  If  you  attempt  to  dissect  down  the  skin  that  covers  the 
naevus,  you  will  find  the  operation  not  only  troublesome,  but  attended 
by  a  very  considerable,  and  possiblya  dangerous  amount  of  hemorrhage. 
Those  flat  nnvi  that  are  situated  behind  the  ear  are  here  treated,  as 
in  the  case  at  present  under  my  care,  by  the  free  application  of  the 
fuming  nitric  acid. 

NcewA  of  the  Fontanelle  is  the  most  important  variety  of  the 
scalp  mcfvns,  and  constitutes  a  somewhat  formidable  disease.  You 
see,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  nine  months  old  which  we  lately  treated, 
a  large  purple  tumour  situated  within  the  anterior  fontanelle,  rising 
and  falling  by  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  communicated  to  it,  and 
becoming  distended  and  tense  when  the  child  cries.  The  tumour  is 
evidently  dose  upon  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  looked 
npon  almost  as  an  intracranial  rather  than  a  scalp  tumour.  The 
dose  proximity  of  the  tumour  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes  often 
deters  practitioners  from  interfering  with  it ;  and  I  not  unfrequently 
see  cases  in  which  the  parents  of  the  child  have  been  counselled  not 
allow  any  operation  to  be  practised,  lest  death  should  result.  But 
yet  this  tumour,  so  formidable  in  appearance,  and  so  deeply  seated, 
YOL.  zxxix.  p 
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cloM  upon  the  brain,  and  as  it  were  witlun  the  craniom,  may  be 
removed  with  the  most  perfect  safety  by  the  ligature,  if  yea  know 
how  to  apply  it.  I  have  often  tied  n»vi  in  this  sitnation,  and  ha^e 
never  seen  any  ill  confle()aenoes,  nor  even  a  convulsive  fit,  occur.  The 
danger,  then,  from  the  mere  strangulation  of  the  tumour  in  this 
situation  cannot  be  great ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  speeial  danger, 
viz.,  the  risk  of  wounding  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  passing  the 
ligatures  under  the  base  of  the  tumour.  Now  I  need  scareely  say, 
that  if  you  use  noavus-needles,  or  sharp  pointed  instruments  of  aay 
kind,  this  accident  would  be  very  likely  to  occur ;  you  could  not  tell 
whether  or  not,  in  dipping  down  the  needle,  you  had  included  a  por- 
tion of  the  dura  mater ;  and,  if  this  were  to  happen,  inevitably  &tal 
consequences  must  ensue.  However,  this  accident  may  always  be 
av<Hded  by  operating  as  you  lately  saw  me  do  in  the  case  of  a  child 
eight  weeks  old,  with  a  large  purple  nsevus  in  the  anterior  fontanelle. 
A  puncture  was  made  in  front  of  the  tumour  through  the  healthy 
scalp.  An  eyed  probe  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  was  then  pushed 
through  this  opening  across  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  its  end  made 
to  project  on  the  opposite  side  beyond  it ;  here  another  puncture  was 
made,  and  the  probe  and  ligature  together  were  drawn  through.  The 
same  procedure  was  adopted  across  the  tumour  sideways.  In  this 
way,  a  quadruple  ligature  was  passed  across  the  tumour  in  two  oppo- 
site directions ;  the  ends  were  then  disengaged,  and  the  ligature 
tightened  in  the  ordinary  way.  Complete  strangulation  ensued, 
and  the  child  was  well  in  a  fortnight,  without  a  bad  symptouL 

NoBvi  of  the  Face  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  usually  caose 
so  much  disfigurement  that  their  removal  by  surgical  means  requires 
to  be  undertaken  whenever  it  is  practicable.  The  treatment  to  be 
adopted  necessarily  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
nsBVus,  whether  cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  or  both,  and  especially 
according  to  its  situation.  The  same  plan,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  one  part,  being  altogether  inapplicable  in  another. 
We  shall,  accordingly,  consider  the  treatment  of  these  vaseolar 
growths,  as  they  effect  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips. 

Ncevus  of  the  Eydid$  is  usually  cutaneous,  consisting  of  a  discolora- 
tion or  staining  as  it  were,  of  the  lid,  without  any  material  swelling 
of  it.  Such  a  disease  is,  I  think,  better  left  untouched  ;  it  cannot^ 
of  course,  be  removed  either  by  the  knife  or  caustics,  without  prodoe- 
ing  worse  results ;  and,  as  the  skin  is  always  deeply  involved,  milder 
means  are  inoperative,  or  possibly  equally  destructive.  I  have  heard 
of  sloughing  of  the  eyelid  being  occasioned  by  the  use  of  astringent 
injections  in  such  cases  ;  though  if  the  nsBvus  were  subcutaneoiis»  and 
constituted  a  distinct  tumour,  passing  perhaps  into  the  orbit,  injee- 
tion  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  might  advantageously  be  adopted. 

NoevvA  of  the  No9e  may  occur  in  two  situations^-at  the  loot,  or 
towards  the  alse  and  apex.  When  seated  at  tbe  root  of  tbeooaa, 
upon  the  bridge,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,,  between  acd* 
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perhaps  extending  above  the  eyebrows/it  is  often  subcataneous,  and 
may  attain  a  very  considerable  magnitade.  In  sach  cases  as  these,  I 
iiave  found  the  qnadruple  ligatnre  the  readiest  means  of  removal ; 
and,  although  the  part  incladed  may  be  of  large  size,  you  will  find'' 
that  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  wonderfully  small  and  narrow,  usually 
becoming  horizontid,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  folds  of  skin  naturally 
existing  in  that  situation.  In  the  case  of  a  little  girl  about  three 
years  of  age,  brought  to  me  last  autumn  by  my  friend  Br.  Qerber,' 
I  removed  a  nsevus  that  was  cutaneous  as  well  as  subcutaneous,  and  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  from  this  situation,  by  means  of  the  quadruple 
ligature^  with  most  satisfactory  result,  the  resulting  cicatrix  being 
remarkably  small ;'  and  you  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  a  little  girl,  from  the  bridge  of  whose  nose  I  removed,  about  a  year 
ago,  a  nsevus  as  large  as  a  marble,  how  little  scarring  or  deformity  ' 
results.  In  both  these  cases,  the  nsevus  was  cutaneous  as  well  as 
sabentaneous.  If  the  skin  is  not  affected,  then  injection  with  the 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  such  cases. 
When  the  tip  and  al»  of  the  nose  are  affected,  the  nsevus  being  cuta- 
neous, we  can  seldom  do  much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  patient 
In  such  cases,  I  haVe  tried  breaking  down  the  nsevus,  the  use  of 
injections,  and  the  galvanic  cautery,  without  any  material  benefit. 

Nasvi  of  the  Cheeks  may  occur  in  three  distinct  forms — 1.    As  a 
simple  cutaneous  nsevus,  a  mere  staining  of  the  skin,'  ''a  mother's  ; 
mark."    This  admits  of  no  treatment,  and  the  subject  of  it  must 
submit  to  continue  through  life  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  discolo- 
ration.   2.  The  elevated  cutaneous  nsevus,  raised  above  the  surface, . 
and  of  a  deep  purplish  red  or  plum  colour,  covered  with  a  very  thin 
integument    In  this  form  of  the  disease,  I  think  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  the  best  means  of  extirpation. 
By  one  or  two  free  applications  of  the  caustic,  the  nsevoid  growth  is 
removed,  and  a  dense  white  cicatrix,  presenting  little  diisfigurement, 
is  left  in  its  place.    3.  The  nsevus  may  involve  the  whole  thickness  or 
the  cheek,  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  cutaneous.    Such  nsevi  as  these 
cannot,  of  course,  be  extirpated,  either  by  the  knife,  ligature,  or* 
cansties,  lest  the  cheek  be  perforated,  and  the  most  serious  disfigure^ 
ment  ensue.    In  such  cases  as  these,  we  must  endeavour  to  obliterate 
the  structure  of  the  naevns  by  exciting  inflammation  in  it  by  means  of 
setons,  or  by  breaking  down  the  structure  of  the  growth  with  cataract- 
needles,  or  a  fine  tenotome.    In  a  case  which  I  attended  sotnd  yean  ' 
ago,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Netting  Hill,  a  large  aAd  deep 
seated  nsevoid  growth,  which  occupied  one  cheek,  was  cured  by  having 
a  number  of  fine  silk  threads  passed  across  it  in  different  dhr^ions, 
and  then  gradually,  piece  by  piece,  being  broken  down  with  a  eataract- 
needl^  no  disfigurement  whatever  being  left. 

Nam  of  the  Lips  require  different  treatment,  according  as  they 
oeenpy  the  mai*gin  or  have  involved  the  whole  substance  of  these 
pltrts.    When  seated  at  the  margin^  as  projecting  and  somewhat  pen* 
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dulous  growths,  tbey  may  very  readily  be  removed  by  a  doaUe  or 
quadruple  ligature,  according  to  their  size :  but  when  tbey  invohe 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip,  such  measures  as  these  are  not  avail- 
able. If  deeply  invading  the  substance  of  the  lip,  an  operation  similw 
to  that  for  the  removal  of  a  cancroid  growth  might  be  practised,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  lip  cut  through  widely  on  either  side  of  the 
disease,  and  the  incisions,  brought  together  with  hare-lip  pins.  Such 
an  operation  is  only  practicable  when  the  disease,  though  deeplj 
seated,  does  not  spread  to  any  very  great  extent  laterally.  When  it 
does,  the  whole  of  one-half  of  the  lip,  for  instance,  being  involved, 
the  use  of  the  knife,  especially  in  young  infants,  would  be  too  hazard* 
ous,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  serious  hemorrhage  ;  and  other 
means  must  be  had  recourse  to.  I  have,  tried  the  use  of  setons,  and 
of  injections  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  ;  but  not  with  any  advantaga 
When  the  whole  substance  of  the  lip  is  involved,  inclusion  and  stnn- 
gulation  of  the  morbid  mass  by.  means  of  the  ligature  is  seldom  avail- 
able ;  the  amount  of  sloughing  being  very  great,  and  the  child, 
absorbing  the  putrescent  matters  from  the  sloughy  mass  which  resolti 
incurring  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  from  this  source.  In  an  infant 
with  a  very  large  nsevus  including  one-half  of  the  lip,  and  which  I 
ligatured  at  the  hospital  some  years  ago,  death  appeared  to  result 
from  this  cause.  One  of  the  most  formidable,  and  in  its  results  the 
most  satisfactory  case  of  nsevus  of  the  lip  that  I  have  ever  bad  to'd» 
with,  was  sent  to  me  about  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  by  Dr.  Badd 
of  Barnstaple.  The  patient,  a  little  girl  five  months  old,  waft 
noticed  at  birth  to  have  a  red  streak  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper 
lip ;  this  rapidly  developed  into  a  large  tumid  purple  nsevus,  wlueh, 
when  the  case  came  under  my  observation,  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  involving  the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  lip,  from 
the  cutaneous,  to  the  mucous  surfaces :  it  was  of  a  deep  mulbeny 
colour,  and  extended  from  the  median  line  of  the  lip  to  the  angle  d 
the  mouth.  The  integuments  covering  this  growth  Were  exeeediogly 
thin,  and  the  tumour  itself  in  the  highest  degree  vascular  ud 
active.  What  course  was  to  be  adopted  in  eradicating  such  a 
tumour  as  this  ?  Excision  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  tissue  involved,  the  early  age  of  the  child, 
and  the  probability  of  profuse  and  possibly  fatal  hemorrhage. 
The  ligature,  from  the  experience  I  had  in  a  similar  case,  presented 
little  to  recommend  it.  Injections  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  and 
the  introduction  of  setons  were  successfully  tried,  but  neither  of  these 
means  produced  any  effect  on  the  tumour,  which  commenced  to  exteai 
upwards  into  the  nostril.  I  accordingly  determined  on  using  caostiea 
Nitric  acid  was  first  employed  ;  but,  as  this  did  not  produce  aa&r 
ciently  deep  impression  on  the  growth,  I  had  recourse  to  the  potassa 
cum  caloe.  By  means  of  this  powerful  escharotic,  the  tumour  waa 
gradually  removed;  the  hemorrhage  which  occasionally  resulted 
being  restrained  by  pressure.   Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  tiawA 
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destroyed,  the  resaltiDg  cicatrix  was  small,  resembliDg  that  of  a  badly 
united  hare-lip.  I  advised  the  parents  to  leave  this  for  some  years, 
and  then,  if  it  had  not  materially  improved,  proposed  to  excise  it,  and 
bring  the  opposite  soand  edges  together  by  a  hare-lip  operation.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  child  was  brought  to  me  again,  and  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  wonderful  improvement  that  bad  taken  place  during 
the  three  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the  nsevus. 
The  lip  is  smooth,  the  cicatrix  in  a  great  degree  worn  out,  and  com- 
paratively little  disfigurement  is  left  in  the  countenance  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  engaging  child.  Finding,  however,  that  the  lip  was 
f  till  drawn  or  tucked  in  by  a  very  dense  band  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  caused  a  depression  of  the  ala  on  that  side,  I  divided  this,  and 
the  result  has  been  of  the  most  satis&ctory  character. 

Ncsvi  on  the  Organs  of  Generation  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  female,  but  rarely  in  the  male.  The  only  instance  of  nofvtu  on 
the  penis  that  I  have  met  with  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  consulted  me  about  three  years  ago  for 
A  growth  of  this  kind,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  situated  under  the 
re&xion  of  the  preputial  mucous  membrane.  It  had  existed  for 
mafiy  years  without  giving  any  annoyance,  but,  having  of  late  begun 
to  enlarge,  and  occasionally  to  bleed,  he  was  desirous  to  have  it 
removed.  This  I  did  by  applying  the  quadruple  ligature,  after  having 
disseeted  down  the  mucous  membrane.  Ncevi  of  the  vulva  avd 
nmdendum  are  by  no  means  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  We  have 
had  several  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  hospital  of  late  years. 
They  are  usually  of  a  venous  character,  often  attain  a  large  size,  and 
may  sometimes  involve  the  integumental  structures  on  the  inside  of 
the  thigh,  or  on  the  perineum,  as  well  as  the  vulva.  When  the 
isrowth  is  confined  to  the  vulva,  it  is  best  removed  by  the  ligature. 
8ome  time  ago,  I  removed  in  this  way  a  large  venous  pendulous  nsBvus, 
«8  large  as  two  or  three  flattened  walnuts,  from  the  left  labium  of  a 
littie  girl  six  years  of  age.  In  this  case,  I  found  it  most  convenient 
to  employ  the  continuous  ligature.  The  same  means  were  had 
recourse  to  in  order  to  extirpate  a  large  nsevus  from  the  labium  of  a 
child  three  years  of  age ;  but  in  this  case  the  disease  extended  to  the 
internments  of  the  perineum  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  was 
here  removed  by  the  application  of  strong  nitric  add,  after  the  larger 
growth  had  separated. 

On  the  Bxtremtties,  Nechy  and  Trunks  every  possible  variety  of 
nsevus  occurs.  When  the  disease  is  flat,  consisting  rather  of  staining 
of  the  skin  than  of  any  actual  tumour,  it  may  commonly  be  treated 
snocessfnlly  by  the  application  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine ;  or, 
«faould  it  be  thought  desirable  to  remove  it,  this  may  be  effected  by 
nibbing  it  with  strong  nitric  acid.  If  the  nsevus  assume  the  form  of 
a  tumour,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  of  a  venous  character,  and  then 
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remoyal  by  me«ns  of  the  ligatnre.Bhonld  be  effected.  If  thegrowtfi 
is  round,  the  ordioary  qu^draple  ligature  may  be  employed ;  if  flat  or 
elongated,  the  longitudinal  continuous  ligature  is  prderable. 

Jfcevoid  Lipoma,  Before  concluding,  I  would  draw  your  attention 

.to  a  form  of  nsBvus  that  I  have  occasionally  met  with,  but  which  does 

not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice,  although  I  find  that  M. 

.Ndlaton  speaks  of  it :  I  mean  a  tumour  in  which  the  nsevoid  stroctnie 

is  conjoined  with  or  deposited  in  a  cellulo-fatty  mass — ^a  kind  of 

*<  nsevoid  lipoma,"  in  fact.    I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  disease, 

which  has  invariably  been  seated  upon  the  nates,  back,  or  thigh.   It 

occurs  as  a  smooth,  doughy,  indolent  tumour,  incompressible,  not 

varying  in  size  or  shape,  without  heat,  thrill,  or  pulsation  of  any  kind, 

possibly  haying  a  few  veins  ramifying  over  its  surface,  but  no  distinct 

'Vascular  af^earanoe.    It  is  usually  congenital,  or  has  been  noticed  in 

•«arly  childhood ;  and  continues  without  any  very  material  change  in 

>ab*pe,  size,  or  appearance,  until  the  inconvenience  or  deformity  ooei- 

■ioned  by  it  requires  its  removal.    This  is  best  effected  by  the  knife. 

After  removal,  the  tumour  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a  cellolo- 

•dipose  basis,  having  a  large  number  of  veins  ramifying  through  it,  so 

as  to  constitute  a  distinct  vascular  element,  communicating  with 

small  cysts  containing  a  bloody  fluid.    The  situation  in  which  I  haie 

eseen  such  tumours  occur,  where  they  gave  rise  to  most  inconvenieici, 

and  where  their  removal  has  required  the  greatest  care,  has  been  the 

anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  just  b^ow  Poupart's  ligament,  dose  apM 

«nd  almost  in  oonnezion  with  the  femoral  vessels.    In  a  case  of  this 

description,  which  was  sent  to  me  last  autumn  by  my  friend  Vt. 

lEdwards,  of  Antigua,  the  patient,  a  gentleman  of  that  island,  had 

4raffered  from  a  chronic  solid  oedema  of  one  of  his  legs  for  some  yean^ 

apparently  dependent  upon  the  pressure  that  was  exercised  upon  the 

.saphena  and  femoral  veins  by  an  elongated  indolent  tumour  jait 

below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  over  the  course  of  these  vessels.    This 

V tumour,  bad  existed- from  childhood,  and  presented  the  signs  tliat  have 

Just  been  given  as  characteristic  of  the  disease  under  consideratioB. 

It  was  removed  by  an  incision  parellel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  sone 

careful  dissection  being  required  to  separate  it  from  the  fem<Niil  sheath, 

4aore  partieularlytowards  the  inner  side,  where  a  prolongation  of  the 

tumour  dipped  down  by  the  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  doubtless  cooh 

pressing  that  vessel,  and  so  disposing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  oedema 

of  the  limb.    After  removal,  the  tumour  was  found  to  consist  of  a 

mass  of  condensed  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  with  much  vascular  straetore 

intermixed,  and  some  small  cysts.    The  oedema  gradually  subsided, 

and  when  the  patient  left  England,  about  three  months  after  the 

opeiAtion,  the  limb  had  nearly  regained  its  normal  size,  being  bat 

little  lai^r  than  the.  sound  one. — Brit.  Med.  Journal^  Oct,  16, 1858, 

j».  869. 
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84.— CASE  OF  LARGE  ARTERIAL  N^VUS  OP  THE  HEAD. 

By  W.  CoLLBS,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

The  patient  is  about  18  years  of  age.  When  admitted  into 
Steevens'  Hospital,  the  integuments  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
were  elevated  very  considerably  above  the  natural  level ;  the  swelling 
occupied  the  ^ntire  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  measured  six  inches  from 
before  backwards,  and  about  four  from  above  downwards ;  in  front,  it 
is  raised  about  half  an  inch  above  the  surrounding  parts,  while  pos- 
teriorly and  towards  the  vertex  the  projection  exceeds  an  inch  in 
height.  The  entire  surface  is  of  a  dusky  red  hue ;  a  great  number  of 
minute  tortuous  vessels  may  be  very  readily  seen  running  on  the  sur- 
face ;  interspersed  are  sevenU  small  ulcerated  spots,  about  the  size  of 
a  split  pea,  and  one  lai*ger  ulcer  on  the  top  of  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  tumour.  These  ulcers  generally  discharge  a  thin  watery 
fluid ;  but  at  times  a  profuse  bleeding  occurs  from  one  or  more  of 
these  ulcers ;  any  sudden  exertion,  even  the  act  of  stooping,  may  give 
rise  to  it ;  removing  the  dressings  was  always  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood,  and  at  times  it  would  occur  when  the  patient 
was  perfectly  quiet,  without  any  assignable  cause.  He  has  frequently 
been  wakened  from  his  sleep,  and  found  his  pillow  deluged  with  blood ; 
this  hemorrhage  frequently  produced  syncope,  and  at  times  was  with 
difficulty  arrested. 

On  watching  one  of  those  ulcers  we  could  at  times  observe  a  sm^l 
ash-coloured  sloughy  point  protrude;  a  drop  of  blood  would  ooze  from 
the  edge  of  this,  and  be  followed  by  a  stream  of  bright  red  blood, 
which  would  come,  not  in  jerks,  but  more  in  waves. 

Oo  applying  pressure  to  the  tumour,  if  moderate,  a  slight  thrill, 
synchronous  with  the  pulse,  might  be  perceived ;  if  strong,  it  would 
cause  a  gradual  sinking  or  emptying  of  the  tilmour,  which  would  fill 
and  rise  again,  on  removing  it ;  no  decided  bruit  could  be  heard  by 
the  stethoscope.  Several  large  and  tortuous  arteries,  generally  about 
the  size  of  the  radial,  could  be  felt  going  to  the  tumour.  We  could 
distinctly  trace  on  each  side  the  temporal,  occipital,  and  auricular 
arteries. 

He  states  that  at  his  birth  a  small  tumour  was  observed  in  the 
bead ;  this  gradually  increased,  and  began  to  bleed.  He  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  seeking  relief,  and  has  undergone  many  plans  of 
•treatment.  Fifteen  years  ago,  pressure  was  fully  and  fairly  tried ; 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  posterior-auris  artery  was  tied ;  on 
this  failing,  the  carotid  artery  was  ligatured,  both  operations  affording 
only  temporary  relief. 

He  is  much  exhausted  by  the  continued  drain  on  his  system,  and  is 
in  constant  dread  lest  the  next  hemorrhage  may  prove  fatal. 

The  first  and  most  plausible  plan  of  checking  these  hemorrhages, 
and  arresting  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  was  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
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bloody  by  tying  these  six  arteries  at  one  time.  As  th«y  vere  evi- 
dently in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  very  large,  I  did  not  IBce  to 
adopt  the  tedious  and  dangerous  plan  of  dissecting  and  ligaturing  each. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  arrest  them  by  a  needle  under  each,  and 
thread  twisted  over  it;  these  I  applied  at  the  edge  of  the  htdiy  taif^ 
as  being  far  from  the  most  diseased  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  as  km 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  second  hemorrhage ;  these  were  at  first  voy 
inconvenient  on  his  lying  down,  but  gave  little  or  no  pain ;  tlMj 
entirely  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels.  Ttie  bieediog 
for  the  first  week  was  much  moderated,  but  it  again  returned,  and  o& 
examination,  we  found  the  pulsation  had  returned  in  the  arterisi 
below  the  ligature  and  tumour,  thereby  showing  that  there  was  a 
supply  of  blood  going  to  the  tumour,  independent  oi  those  Tessels; 
and  the  free  anastomosis  allowed  the  current  'of  blood  again  to  fill 
those  which  we  bad  tied.  I  therefore  determined  to  try  to  more 
effectually  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood.  I  for  this  purpose  passed  a 
number  of  needles,  each  three  inches  long,  close  to  the  tumour,  Um 
entrance  of  one  anterior  to  the  exit  of  the  preceding,  so  as  to  kave 
no  possible  space  through  which  an  artery  could  pass.  I  twisted  a 
strong  ligature  firmly  round  each  needle,  separately,  so  as  to  Strang 
all  parts  above  it ;  I  used  fourteen  needles  to  complete  the  drcnit  of 
the  tumour;  the  needles  previously  passed  under  the  arteries  remained 
in  for  three  weeks  before  they  caused  ulceration  and  were  removed ; 
those  near  the  tumour  remained  in  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  without 
cutting  out  or  causing  much  ulceration  or  inflammation.  Soon  after 
passing  the  needles,  the  centre  most  prominent  portion  of  the  turoour 
began  to  ulcerate  ;  the  ulceration  however  we  were  gratified  to  find 
was  not  attended  with  any  hemorrhage,  and  soon  put  on  a  healthj 
aspect  Finding  this  plan  of  treatment  so  far  successful,  I  thought 
we  might  now  act  more  on  the  diseased  |)art  itself,  having  less  dreU 
of  hemorrhage.  I  therefore  passed  a  seton  of  silk  across  the  tumour, 
and  another  at  right  angles ;  these  remained  in  four  weeks,  but  did 
not  excite  any  inflammation  ;  I  therefore  drew  them  out  and  soon 
after  passed  worsted  threads  steeped  in  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  in 
the  same  place ;  these  seemed  also  inefficacious.  After  allowing  them 
to  remain  in  for  four  weeks,  I  endeavoured  to  remove  them,  but  tin 
threads  broke  off  close  to  the  tumour ;  however,  in  about  two  weeks 
after  inflammation  and  suppuration  supervened,  and  on  giving  exit  to 
the  abscess,  the  ligatures  appeared  and  were  removed.  Each  trajet  of 
the  seton  led  to  the  central  abscess  under  the  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour ;  these  were  constantly  injected  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron  solution,  and  at  times,  a  solid  stick  of  caustic  potass  was 
passed  along  them  to  keep  up  the  inflammation,  and  to  endeavour  to 
consolidate  the  diseased  structure.  As  the  superficial  ulcer  began  to 
close,  and  there  was  no  return  of  bleeding,  the  ligatures  were  d! 
removed.  After  four  months  all  treatment  was  laid  aside ;  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  tumour  became  firm  and  healed,  but  no  hair  growi 
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on  it :  posteriorly  there  is  some  elevation,  but  giving  every  prospect  of 
eoBSolidation  and  care. 

In  this  case  there  were  some  considerations  interesting  to  the  war- 
gfiOD,  The  size  of  the  tumonr  precluded  any  idea  of  removing  the 
entire  by  knife,  caustic,  or  ligature,  as  the  immense  size  of  the  surfoee 
lefit  exposed  could  not  be  expected  to  cicatrize,  and  would,  most  prc^- 
bably,  be  attended  with  affection  of  the  bone,  or  even  of  the  internal 
parts.  From  the  nature  of  the  tumour  we  could  not  also  determine 
how  far  the  disease  might  have  implicated  the  bone,  or  formed  com- 
munication and  be  fed  from  the  vessels  on  the  dura  mater,  as  we  know 
has  been  observed  in  cases  nearly  similar.  However,  our  efforts  were 
at  first  directed  to  the  parts  surrounding  the  disease ;  and  not  until 
these  had  failed  should  we  have  acted  on  the  diseased  structure. 

It  is  vei7  remarkable  in  this  case  the  slowness  of  the  parts  to  under- 
go the  process  of  inflammation  ;  the  needles  and  seton  remained  in 
some  nearly  two  months,  and  had  then  to  be  removed.  It  would  be 
useful  to  find  if  such  an  insensibility  to  stimulating  agents  were 
generally  observed  in  such  form  of  disease,  as  it  would  have  much 
influence  in  directing  the  surgical  treatment. — Bub,  Hospital  Gazette, 
Nov.  16, 1858,  p,  346. 

86.--0N  THE  TREATMENT  OF  N^VUa 

BjT  J*  0.  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  London 

Hospital. 

[Mr.  Wordsworth  thinks  that  there  are  many  cases  of  nsevus  which 
migiit  cure  themselves  spontaneously,  if  left  alone  long  enough :  but 
the  fault  is  that  neither  patient  nor  surgeon  has  patience  enough  to 
let  nature  have  a  chance.] 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  month  passes  without  some  instances  of 
nsevus  occurring  in  the  practice  of  the  hospitals  to  which  I  am 
attached,  and  I  generally  find  that  the  friends  of  the  patients  are  fully 
prepared  for  operations,  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  a  naevus  is 
placed  on  one  of  its  favourite  localities,  such  as  the  scalp  or  face,  the 
common  impression  appears  to  be  that  it  must  necessarily  spread,  and 
that  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  submitted  to  operation  the  better. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  likely  to  become  of  the  tumour  if  it  escape 
the  zeal  of  the  surgeon. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  always  so  much  need  of  precipi- 
tancy as  some  would  have  us  suppose.  For  some  time,  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  the  nsBvus  will  continue  to  grow,  rather  rapidly  for  a  time, 
afterwards  more  slowly ;  till  it  acquires  the  magnitude  of  a  penny  piece. 
It  then  ceases  to  grow,  usually ;  but  sometimes  acquires  a  much  larger 
size.  It  has  usually  a  well-defined  limit,  which  is  seldom  mudi 
exceeded.  If  of  the  simple,  ciUaneous  variety,  it  may  become  the  seat 
of  eczema,  or  of  superficial  ulceration,  spreading  in  all  directions.  This 
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may  be  its  condition  for  some  months,  and  it  then  gradually  ceases 
and  cicatrisation  occurs.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  tomour  may  be  seea ; 
.over  its  site,  if  on  the  scalp,  hair  grows,  of  a  darker  coloar,  comer 
texture,  and  more  thickly  set  than  elsewhere.  This  is  a  common 
course  for  the  tumour  to  take.  In  a  second  series  of  cases,  I  have 
found  the  cutaneous  nsBvus  grow  to  a  certain  limit,  then  dwindle  and 
degenerate,  so  as  to  leave  a  pale  and  scarred  surface  with,  little  or  no 
remnants  of  its  vascular  elements  apparent.  In  a  third  dass,  the 
naevus  grows  to  the  limit  above-named,  and  then  ceases  to  increase; 
the  vessels  remain  permanently,  and  it  forms  a  more  or  less  elevated 
tumour,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour,  on  which  hair  may  grow,  bat 
usually  only  scantily. 

In  the  gtdwittaneaits  or  areolar  variety,  the  above  results  are  less 
common,  and  unless  the  skin  be  involved,  I  have  never  seen  them 
spontaneously  disappear.  They  usually  remain  as  soft  spongy  masses 
for  some  years,  and  may  perhaps  degenerate  and  be  absorbed  during 
youth.  Of  this,  I  am  only  able  to  speak  with  probability,  as  I  have 
not  yet  had  actual  proof;  but  judging  from  their  rarity  in  mid>life,  I 
am  led  to  thi^  conclusion ;  for  surely  all  aro  not  operated  on.  The 
spontaneous  cure,  then,  is  not  attended  by  any  danger,  nor  by  mndi 
inconvenience.  Some  irritation  accompanies  the  eczema  or  ulceration, 
and  occasionally  a  little  blood  is  lost.  From  the  above-stated  con- 
siderations, I  conclude  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  with  the 
common  kinds  of  nsevus,  unless  they  are  so  placed  as  to  produce  great 
deformity,  or  they  are  likely  to  involve  importt^nt  parts,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  eyelids.  When  they  commence  deeply,  there  appears 
no  limit  to  their  growth.  They  then  become  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble affairs  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal.  I  have  lately  seen  one 
in  the  orbit,  which  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York ;  in 
this  case,  the  carotid  artery  has  been  ligatured,  without  producing  a 
cure,  ne  is  now  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Poland,  in  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  One  occuired  in  the  practice  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Adams,  at  the  London  Hospital,  some  time  ago,  in  which  the 
whole  lower  limb  was  implicated.  Mr.  Critchett,  some  years  ago,  tied 
the  carotid  artery  for  one  in  the  orbit,  at  the  London  HospitaL  The 
disease  was  checked  for  a  time,  but  returned. 

I  remember  instances  in  which  fatal  results  have  followed  operations 
on  small  superficial  nssvi  in  children,  when  in  all  probability  the 
diseases  would  have  disappeared  had  they  been  entrusted  to  nature's 
remedy.  But  when  successfully  treated  by  ligature  or  other  means, 
much  agony  is  necessarily  inflicted  in  the  process,  and  I  have  known 
in  my  own  practice  many  a  little  creature  reduced  from  a  state  of 
niddy  health  to  one  of  great  danger,  through  the  operation  of  the 
ligature.  For  these  reasons,  I  never  operate  on  them  till  I  have  had 
some  opportunity  of  observing  their  progress.  Since  I  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  operation  is  seldom  required,  I  have  had  Teiy  few 
occasions  to  depart  from  the  practice,  though  I  have  frequently  six  or 
eight  cases  under  observation  at  one  time. 
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So  much  have  I  found  the  friends  of  children  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  submit  them  to  operation,  that  the  principal  difficulty  I  have  had 
to  contend  with,  has  been  their  reluctance  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
ooarse  which  the  tumours  naturally  take. 

I  have  lately  had  under  obserration  a  case  of  cutaneous  naevus  of 
the  scalp,  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  and  situate  on  the  occiput.  The 
subject  being  a  baby  of  a  few  months.  In  this  instance,  a  few  small 
vessels  were  noticed  soon  after  the  child's  birth,  apparently  involving 
tbe  thickness  of  the  scalp.  After  a  few  weeks  it  commenced  to  spread 
circularly,  and  in  six  months  had  acquired  its  greatest  extent.  It 
then  became  affected  by  an  eruption  of  eczematous  character,  and 
small  points  of  ulceration  from  time  to  time  crept  along  its  surface, 
producing  some  irritation,  and  disturbing  the  child's  rest  at  night.  A 
lotion  of  the  dilute  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  reduced  the  irritation, 
and  under  its  influence  the  vessels  gradually  disappeared,  the  surface 
completely  healed,  and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  apparent  at  this 
time.  A  lock  of  dark,  rather  coarse  and  curly  hair  now  marks  the 
seat  of  the  growth,  the  child  being  eighteen  months  old. 

Several  months  ago  I  was  requested  by  my  friend  Dr.  Hess  to  see  a 
naevus  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  children.  It  had  acquired  the  usual 
size,  and  was  of  the  subcutaneous  variety.  After  many  months  he 
tells  me  it  has  not  increased,  but  remains  a  soft  spongy  mass,  having 
apparently  little  disposition  to  change.  No  treatment  has  been 
adopted. 

A  ease  has  been  recently  under  my  care  at  the  London  Hospiti^. 
It  was  a  subcutaneous  nsevos  on  the  forehead  of  a  child,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  half-crown,  and  rising  considerably  from  the  surface, 
prodaoed  an  amount  of  deformity  which  called  for  some  interfer- 
ence. I  therefore  passed  two  ligatures  subcutaneously  through  and 
around  tbe  tumour,  encircling  it  in  two  halves.  In  a  few  days  both 
ligatmres  came  away,  and  the  tumour  gradtudly  shrank,  leaving  no 
deformity. 

Another  case  has  occurred  amongst  my  out-patients  at  the  Royal 
•London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  which,  fi*om  its  situation  and  important 
relations,  required  the  interference  of  art. 

It  occupied  the  upper  eyelid  of  a  child,  implicating  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  lid,  and  consequently  producing  an  amount  of  deformity 
wbich  was  dangerous  to  the  eye.  Chloroform  was  administered  to  the 
child,  and  the  lid  was  punctured  in  many  places  by  a  hot  needle,  so 
as  to  set  up  considerable  inflammation  and  exudation.  The  nseyus 
was  completely  destroyed,  leaving  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its  peculiar 
structure,  and  at  the  same  time  restoring  the  motions  of  the  lid  to 
their  normal  condition. 

The  above  examples  (from  a  considerable  number  of  which  I  have 
notes)  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  view  that  a  very  large  proportion 
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of  nsevi  are  annecessarily  snbmitted  to  operation,  when  placed  on  part* 
of  the  body  where  their  presence  is  neither  prejadicial  to  funetioii  nor 
prodactiye  of  serioos  deformity. — British  Med,  Journal,  Dee,  25, 
1858,  p.  1063. 

86.— METALLIC  LIGATURES  AROUND  ARTERIES  AND 

FOR  WOUNDS. 

By  Professor  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 
(Being  an  Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical 

Society  Edinburgh.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  observations  made  last  year,  Dr.  Simp- 
son had  had  a  series  of  experiments  tried  on  the  efieets  of 
metallic  ligatures  around  arteries.  Dr.  J.  Murray  has  kindly  and 
most  ably  made  most  of  these  experiments.  He  showed  one  of  them, 
viz.,  the  carotids  of  a  cat,  recently  killed.  Both  of  the  carotids  had 
been  tied  and  obliterated,  seven  months  ago,  with  paliadiam  wira 
There  was  so  little  swelling,  or  change,  or  effusion,  around  the  sites  d 
these  ligatures,  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  trace  their  presenca 
If,  Dr.  S.  argued^  these  ligatures  had  been  organic,  or  made  of  siik 
or  hemp,  and  not  metallic,  the  amount  of  irritation  produced  by 
them  would,  long  ere  the  seven  months  had  elapsed,  have  set  up 
eliminative  and  suppurative  inflammation. 

Professor  Simpson  showed  the  carotid  of  a  horse,  obliterated  by  the 
use  of  iron  needles  or  pins  instead  of  ligatures.  He  observed  that, 
in  obstetric  surgery,  the  problem  of  healing  wounds  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  by  the  employment  of  metollic  sutures,  had  now  beei 
perfectly  solved ;  as  in  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistulae,  which 
were  thus  successfully  closed  at  the  present  day,  and  that  in  de^te 
of  one  side  of  the  wound  being  in  contact  with  urine  and 
the  other  with  leucorrheal  or  hemorrhagic  discharges.  What  pre- 
vented the  same  problem  being  solved  in  wounds  in  general  snigeiy, 
as,  for  example,  in  amputation  wounds?  Two  causes,  he  thought, 
impeded  the  hopes  of  union  by  the  first  intention  in  snch  woonda 
The  spasmodic  action  of  the  incised  muscles  kept  the  sides  or  flaps  of 
the  stump,  in  some  instances,  after  they  were  brought  in  apposition, 
in  such  frequent  motion,  as  to  make  the  surfaces  placed  in  appositios 
move  more  or  less  over  each  other,  and  thus  by  unrest  prevent  their 
adhesive  union.  But  the  second  cause  of  their  non-union  was  hr 
more  important  and  detrimental  in  its  agency.  This  second  canaa 
was  the  presence  of  the  ligatures  tied  around  the  exposed  arteriea 
These  ligatures,  as  dead  foreign  organic  bodies  lying  between  the  lipi 
of  the  wound,  prevented  these  lips  adhering  at  the  sites  of  the  1^ 
tures.  But  the  ligatures  were  more  hurtful  stiU  in  a  different  way. 
Each  ligature  tied  around  an  artery  produces  at  the  'site  of  the  liga- 
ture three  processes,  viz.,  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  gangrene.  Fflr 
it  neeessarily  cut  througji  the  remaining  coat  or  coats  of  the  aitarU 
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tabe^  at  its  ligatured  part,  by  the  process  of  ulceration  ;  that  process 
Beoessarily  involved  some  amount  of  suppuration,  and  a  small  morti- 
fied segment  of  the  vessel  came  away  in  the  loop  of  the  ligature 
when  it  is  separated.  Sometimes,  also,  the  extremity  of  the  vessel 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  ligature  became  also  gangrenous,  and  died. 
Now,  supposing  in  an  amputation  that  five  arteries  have  been  tied 
(more  are  frequently  ligatured),  then  there  will  be,  for  many  days  sub- 
sequently, five  dififerent  points  in  the  interior  of  a  stump,  at  each  of 
which  the  processes  of  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  gangrene  are 
goinii:  on.  Hence  arises  the  slight  chance  of  such  wounds  healing  by 
the  first  intention  or  primary  union.  Prof.  Simpson  suggested  that 
long  metallic  needles  of  passive  iron  should  be  passed  through  the 
stamp  fi*om  one  cutaneous  surface  to  another.  Such  needles  would 
not  i:npede  union,  as  proved  in  the  operation  of  harelip,  but  they 
would  keep  the  cut  surfaces  in  full  apposition.  If  passed  one  on  each 
side,  or  even  near  a  bleeding  point,  they  would  so  compress  the  bleed- 
ing artery  as  to  shut  up  its  tube.  When  necessary,  they  could  be 
crossed  in  the  figure  8  around  a  bleeding  orifice.  They  could  be  pulled 
out  after  a  few  days,  leaving  no  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  though, 
being  metallic,  they  would  not  irritate  by  their  presence.  The  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  compress  vessels  in  aneurism,  &c. — Ediiir 
hitrgh  Medical  J<mmal,  Dec,  1858,  p.  547. 
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87.— ^N  THE  OPERATION  FOR  CLEFT  PALATE ;  WITH 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  NEEDLE. 

By  Ohbistophes  Heath.  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  St.  George's  and 

St.  James's  Dispensary. 

The  operation  of  staphyloraphy  seemed  to  have  attained  its  perfeo- 
tion  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  after  the  division  of  the 
levatores  palati,  has  been, enabled  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cleft 
palate  into  apposition  by  means  of  silk  threads,  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess. The  introduction  of  metallic  sutures,  however,  into  the  practice 
of  surgery,  rendered  some  modification  in  the  operation  necessary, 
aod  accordingly,  in  the  last  four  cases  operated  upon  at  Ein^s  College 
HoBi»tal,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  knotted  a  silver  wire  to  the  thread  pre- 
▼ioasly  passed  across  the  gap,  and  has  thus  replaced  the  silken  by  a 
wire  suture.  The  objection  to  this  method  of  proceeding  lies,  first, 
in  the  extra  complication,  and  next  in  the  obstacle  which  the  knot 
affords  to  the  ready  passage  of  the  wire  through  the  palate. 

In  the  following  modification  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  method  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  these  disadvantages,  and  also  the  difficulty  which 
is  always  experienced  in  seizing  the  minute  thread  at  the  bottom  of 


the  month,  (uid  drawing  it  out  of  the  eje  ofthe  needle.    Ita  ■»- 
die  (Pig.  1)  which  I  employed  (m»de  by  Matthew*,  otPortapl  »««*,) 


differs  front  the  ordinar;  curved  needles  in  being  flattened  in  tbt 
opposite  direction — i.e.,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  curve,  instei^  rf 
St  right  angles  to  it.  The  head  of  the  needle  is  also  movable.  'Hu 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  incision  made  by  the  needle  ii 
at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  tJie  palate  (Fig.  2),  instead  of  being 


parallel  to  it,  and  thus,  I  conceive,  there  ia  less  danger  of  the  portiM 
OD  which  the  thread  r^ti  slonghing  away  from  want  of  nonrishnxBt. 
Besides,  the  head  of  the  needle  can  auoh  more  readily  be  token  hoU 
of  by  the  forceps  in  this  position  and  drawn  ont  of  the  month,  bntf 
ing  the  wire  or  thread  with  it,  and  thna  avoidiDg  the  difiieot^rf 
catching  the  thread.    The  following  are  the  notes  of  the  cim  : — 

Sophia  8.,  aged  thirteen,  was  bora  with  a  lingle  hue  lip,  and  s 
cleft  in  the  hard  and  soft  paUte  oontinnoue  with  it    The  lip  m 
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having  pared  the  lip,  bronght  the  edges  together,  with  great  improve- 
meot  in  her  appearance.  The  lip  being  perfectly  healed,  I  proceeded 
to  operate  on  the  soft  palate  on  the  15th  of  October,  1858.  Having 
divided  the  levatores  palati,  and  pared  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  single  freshly  antiMled  silver  wire  with  the  needle  I 
have  described  ;  this  was  easily  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  with  the  head, 
and  detached  through  the  slit  in  the  eye,  and  I  then  passed  a  double 
loop  of  silk  in  the  same  manner  on  the  opposite  side.  The  end  of 
the  wire  was  now  closely  bent  into  the  loop  of  the  silk,  and  was  thus 
readily  drawn  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft  (Fig.  2.)  Two 
other  sutures  being  introduced  in  the  same  way,  the  encb  of  each  of 
the  wires  were  simply  twisted  together,  and  held  the  edges  of  the 
palate  in  admirable  apposition. 

It  may  be  thought  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  head  of  the 
needle  becoming  detached,  and  so  dropping  into  the  patient's  fauces; 
but  it  is  effectually  retained  by  the  thread  or  wire  being  held  tightly  by 
the  operator's  fingers,  and  as  the  slit  in  the  eye  is  on  the  convexity 
of  the  needle,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  thrmd  escaping  through  it 
prematurely.  The  use  of  ihtfreshly-annoaled  wire  was  suggested  to 
me  at  the  time  of  the  operation  by  my  friend  Mr.  Barclay,  and  it  is 
certainly  preferable,  from  its  greater  pliability,  to  the  hardened  wire 
in  common  use.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  ordinary  wire  to  redness  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly. 

The  after-progress  of  the  case  was  most  satisfactory.  The  sutures 
were  removed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  when  union  was  quite  per- 
fect A  little  unhealthy  action  came  on  about  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wound  a  day  or  two  after,  but  this  was  readily  checked  by  a  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  lotion. 

A  fortnight  after  the  operation,  the  parts  were  perfectly  sound  and 
painless,  and  the  articulation  was  already  very  considerably  improved 
by  the  operation. — Lancet,  Dec,  18, 1858,  p,  627. 

88.— ON  A  METHOD  OF  RESTORING  THE  LOWER  LIP, 
AFTER  COMPLETE  OR  PARTIAL  RECISION  IN  CASES 

OF  CANCEROUS  DlSEASK 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  Surgeon  to  the  Qlasgow  Infirmary,  &c. 

[There  is  not  any  part  of  the  body  so  subject  to  tumours  and  ulcer- 
ative affections  requiring  operative  interference  as  the  lips,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  in  which  the  deformity  becomes  so  conspicuous.  There  is 
an  obvious  limit  to  the  ordinary  Y  shaped  incision  for  the  removal  of 
tamoors  ;  if  of  large  size  too  much  traction  is  required  to  bring  the 
edges  in  apposition.    Dr.  Buchanan  says :] 

A  mode  of  operating  which  was  employed  by  Dupnytren,  consists 
in  simply  removing  the  diseased  parts  by  a  semi-elliptical  incision. 
The  deformity  produced  in  this  way  is  much  less  than  might  be  anti- 
cipated, as  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  substance  of  the  lip,  and 
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the  contraction  of  the  wound,  tend  gradually  to  bring  the  cat  siir&oe 
to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts.  In  all  mere  affections  of  tiie  pro- 
labium,  and  generally,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  lateral  extent  of  tbe 
diseased  parts  is  much  more  considerable  than  their  depth,  this  ope- 
ration appears  to  me  entitled  to  preference.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  the  disease,  whatever  be  its  lateral  ext-ent,  stretches  deeply 
towards  the  root  of  the  lip,  Dupuytren's  operation  will  be  found  to 
produce  a  deformity  which  is  not  obviated  by  any  subsequent  elenr 
tion  of  the  cut  surface  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  lower  lip  which  has  been 
operated  upon,  a  constant  discharge  of  saliva  will  ensue. 

There  are,  then,  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  lip  to  which  neither 
of  the  preceding  methods  of  operating  are  applicable.  These  are,  in 
the  first  place,  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  the  whole 
lip ;  and,  secondly,  cases  in  which  the  disease,  though  more  partial, 
extends  so  deeply  towards  the  root  of  the  lip  as  to  preclude  the 
employment  of  Dupuytren's  operation,  and  to  such  an  extent  late- 
rally as  to  render  impracticable  the  attempt  to  procure  adhesion  sfter 
the  common  angular  section.  In  such  cases  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best  practice  to  form  a  lip  by  substitution  from  the  skin  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  I  propose  here  to  describe  an  operation  by  wliich  the 
substitution  may  be  effected  very  completely,  and  without  giving 
much  pain,  in  cases  of  complete  or  partial  removal  of  the  lower  lip; 
but  the  principle  of  the  operation  may  be  applied  in  cases  of  affection 
of  the  upper  lip,  or  of  other  superficial  parts. 

The  first  time  I  performed  this  operation  was  in  the  year  1835,  on 
a  man  named  Adam  M^Gilvray,  from  Tolcross.  He  was  fifty-six 
years  of  age  ;  he  had  been  affected  with  cancer  of  the  lip  for  foor 
years  previously.  Six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  scirrhous  tumour  of  which  it  then  consisted  was  removed  bj 
the  knife.  The  disease  did  not  recur  till  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  operation,  or  twelve  months  previous  to  his  admission  into 
the  hospital,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1835.  It  then  consisted  of  a 
ragged  irregular  ulcer,  with  hard  tumefied  margin,  and  involved  the 
whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  lip,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
right.  On  the  20th  of  May  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  lower  lip  by 
a  semi-elliptical  incision  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  form  a  new  lip  io 
the  following  way,  which  I  must  explain  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  1),  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  readily  understood. 

Let  the  line  a  a  represent  the  commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
semi-elliptical  line  aba  the  incision  by  .which  the  carcinomatous 
mass  was  removed.  The  new  lip  was  formed  by  means  of  two  fiaps 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  chin,  each  bounded  by  a  curvilinear  mci- 
sion,  B  0,  and  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight  one,  n  c.  The  former 
incisions  commenced  exactly  in  the  middle  of  tlie  operation  wound  in 
the  mesial  line  of  the  flEU^.  The  straight  incisions  again  commenced 
at  a  point  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  distant  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  in  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  that  angle  to  the  middle 
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of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  same  side.  They  extended,  each  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  that  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  operation 
wound,  and  were  continued  till  each  joined  the  curvilinear  incision  of 
the  same  side  at  its  lower  end.  The  curvilinear  incisions  were  perfect 
arcs  of  a  circle  described  with  the  straight  incision  n  o,. as  radius. 
Every  point,  therefore,  of  the  curvilinear  incision  b  o,  was  equi- 
distant from  the  point  d,  at  which  the  straight  incision  commenced. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  after  the  flaps  were  dissected 
from  the  chin  and  raised  upward,  so  that  the  upper  portions  of  them 
occupied  the  site  of  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  portions  fitted  exactly  to 
the  spaces  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  upper  portions. 

a  / a 


In  this  situation  they  were  secured  by  the  twisted  suture,  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  a  bandage ;  the  upper  parts  of  each  flap  being  united  together, 
while  the  lower  parts  were  united  on  each  side  to  the  summit  of  the 
triangular  peak,  o  b  o,  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  fftce  between  the 
curvilinear  incisions.  By  the  elevation  of  the  flaps  a  vacant  space  was 
left  under  each  ;  the  deficiency  in  the  region  of  the  lip  being,  in  fact, 
transferred  to  the  two  sides  of  the  chin.  In  the  artificial  lip  thus  formed, 
there  is,  as  in  the  natural  lip,  a  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
margin,  as  must  be  obvious  from  considering  that  the  line  a  b  is  mani- 
festly greater  than  the  half  of  a  a,  to  the  level  of  which  a  b  is  raised. 
The  cure,  in  this  case,  was  very  much  retarded ;  first,  by  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas,  which,  fortunately,  however,  did  not  occur  till  the 
adhesions  were  nearly  completed ;  and  next,  by  the  formation,  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  left  flap,  of  a  small  indurated  swelling,  which 
required  excision.  Nevertheless,  the  man  was  dismissed,  cured,  on 
the  23rd  of  June.  I  saw  him  two  months  thereafter,  when  his  lip 
looked  very  well.  The  parts  were  quite  healthy,  and  a  perfect  mucous 
membrane  lined  the  upper  margin  and  inner  sarfiice  of  the  flaps  form- 
ing the  lip.  Had  the  man  been  careful  to  keep  the  skin  closely  shaven, 
no  one  dbuld  have  discovered,  unless  by  near  inspection,  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  about  the  lip ;  but  as,  like  many  persons  in  his  rank 
of  yfe,  he  seemed  to  shave  only  once  a  week,  the  long  hairs  running, 
like  the  whiskers  of  a  beast  c!f  prey,  parallel  to  the  mouth,  and  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lip,  gave  to  him  ^  aspect  net 
the  most  prepossessing. — Olasgow  Med.  Jowrml,  Jm,  1859,  p.  420. 
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89.— FERGUSON'S  FISSURE  NEEDLE. 

The  annexed  woodcut  will  explain  better  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion how  Mr.  Ferguson  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  long  feit 

by  operating  surgeons  of  a  (convenient  needle  for 
passing  a  ligature  easily  and  rapidly  throu^  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  a  fissure,  more  particulu-lf  in 
the  operations  for  the  cure  of  cleft  palate  and 
vaginal  fistulse. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  handle  and  staff, 
both  in  the  same  straight  line,  a  needle,  curved 
ellipsoidally  being  fixed  by  an  hinge-joint  at  the 
extremity  of  the  staff.  This  needle  is  forced  to 
move  in  the  radius  represented  in  our  eugraving 
by  a  dotted  line,  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
projecting  handle  of  a  compound  lever,  which  is 
attached  at  its  furthest  extremity  to  the  needle 
aforesaid.  When  the  edges  of  the  fissure  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
surgeon  is  able  to  pass  bis  silk  or  wire  ligature 
through  both  sides  of  the  opposed  edges  by  a  sin- 
gle movement ;  i.  e..  he  thrusts  the  needle  (cany- 
ing  the  silk)  upwards,  so  as  to  perforate  one  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  then  carries  it  through 
the  other  side  by  simply  pressing  on  the  handle  of 
the  lever.  Having  seized  the  silk  or  wire  with 
forceps,  a  removal  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
thumb  on  the  lever  allows  the  needle  to  resume  its 
former  position,  leaving  the  silk  in  the  desired 
situation,  and  the  instrument  may  then  be  witli- 
drawn,  re-threaded,  and  the  same  routine  observed 
till  the  requisite  number  of  stitches  have  been 
passed.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells, 
who  used  this  needle  in  a  case  of  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  Mr.  Ferguson  now  makes  the  needle  with 
an  opening  eye,  so  that  the  silk  or  wire  may  be 
freed  as  soon  as  passed,  and  the  needle  more 
easily  withdrawn. — Med.  Times  and  Gasette,  Nov.  20,  1868,  /».  637- 


90.— CASES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TEETH. 

By  Henry  Hancock,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Charing  Cross  IIospitaL 

[The  following  paper  does  not  profess  to  contain  an  epitome  of  the 
diseases  connected  with  the  teeth,  but  merely  to  relate  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  cause  of  mischief  would  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.] 

Case  1.  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty,  was  sent  to  me  from  the  eouBtrj 
for  lock-jaw  and  pain  nnder  the  r^htear.    He  could  cotj  sepsrito 
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-his  jaws  for  aix»dt  half  an  inch  in  front,  and  had  been  in  that  state 
for  nearly  twelve  months.  He  attributed  the  mischief  to  cold,  and 
had  been  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  treatment,  including  leeching, 
blistering,  &c.,  without  benefit.  Upon  careful  examination,  I  observed 
that  his  teeth  were  much  crowded  and  wedged  closely  together,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  jaw,  and  concluded  that  to  be  the  cause  of 
suffering.  I  accordingly  requested  Mr.  Alfred  Canton  to  see  him 
with  me.  He  extracted  one  of  the  anterior  molar  teeth  from  the 
upper  jaw.  The  tooth  was  very  large,  but  perfectly  sound,  and  the 
patient  returned  home  in  the  course  of  a  week — cured. 

Com  2.  A  young  woman  was  brought  to  meet  me  at  Charing-cross 
Hospital  with  wry  neck,  the  head  being  drawn  down  nearly  to  the 
left  shoulder,  accompanied  with  considerable  pain.  She  had  suffered 
in  this  way  for  above  six  months,  and  had  been  treated  by  blisters  to 
the  spine,  leeches,  various  liniments,  and  internally,  with  quinine, 
calomel,  various  preparations  of  iron,  valerian,  &c.,  but  without 
benefit.  I  was  informed  that,  with  this  exception,  she  was  in  good 
health,  and  I  therefore  concluded  the  mischief  depended  upon  some 
local  cause.  An  examination  of  the  spine  in  the  cervical  region 
showed  that  there  was  no  disease  in  that  situation ;  but,  upon 
looking  into  her  mouth,  a  stump  and  a  partially  decayed  tooth  were 
seen  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  left  side.  Wiien  I  decided  to  have 
these  extracted,  she  assured  me  they  caused  her  no  inconvenience. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  induced  to  have  the  operation  performed,  and 
she  got  well  in  a  few  days. 

Case  3.  Mrs.  D.  consulted  me  for  a  tumour  in  the  right  cheek,  of 
six  months'  duration.  She  was  a  fashionable  ladies'  nurse,  and  had 
been  seen  by  various  of  the  leading  physician-accoucheurs,  who  had 
physicked  her,  ordered  poultices  and  iodine  to  be  applied,  and  finally 
advised  incisions  into  the  part.  Fearing  that  this  might  mark  her 
face  and  prove  pi*ejudicial  to  her  business,  before  having  it  done  she 
api^ied  to  my  fnend,  Mr.  Whitmore,  who  sent  her  to  me.  I  discovered 
that  a  molar  tooth  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw  was  partially 
decayed,  and  had  been  stopped ;  I  therefore  advised  her,  before  sub- 
mitting to  any  operation  on  the  tumour,  to  have  the  tooth  removed. 
She  took  my  advice,  and  came  to  show  herself  to  me  three  weeks 
after.  The  tumour  had  then  entirely  disappeared.  Beyond  extract- 
ing the  tooth,  nothing  had  been  done  either  locally  or  generally. 

Ca»e  4.  Amaurosis  defending  upon  dental  irritation. — J.  K., 
aged  eleven,  admitted  under  my  care  into  Oharing-cross  Hospital, 
November  11th,  1854.  About  a  month  previously,  upon  waking  one 
morning,  he  found  he  was  entirely  blind.  '  Previously  he  had  nothing 
the  matter  with  his  eyes^  and  when  he  went  to  bed  on  the  preceding 
night  could  see  distinctly.  He  consulted  a  surgeon  in  the  country, 
who  prescribed  medicines,  blisters,  and  subsequently  cup]>ing ;  but  as^ 
he  did  not  derive  benefit  tbcrefrnm,  he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
litontb,  sent  up  to  me  at  the  hospital.    His  pupils  were  dilated,  fixed. 
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and  uiiiDflaenced  by  light,  which  he  could  not  distinguish  from  dsk- 
oess.    The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  the  vmk 
premonitory  symptoms  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  mischief  watfrae- 
tional  rather  than  structural,  and  I  consequently  examined  his  toe^ 
I  found  tliese  much  crowded  and  wedged  together,  the  jaws,  in  fiKt, 
not  being  sufficiently  large  for  them  ;  and  I  therefore  suspected  thii 
the  amaurosis  depended  upon  this  cause.    I  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  dentist  to  the  hospital,  who,  on  the 
17th  November,  extracted  two  permanent  and  four  milk  molar  teeth. 
On  the  same  evening,  the  boy  could  distinguish  light  from  darknen; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  could  make  out  objects.    From  fthii 
time  his  sight  rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  dismissed  cured  on  tbe 
28th,  the  only  treatment  beyond  the  removal  of  the  teeth  being  two 
doses  of  aperient  medicine. 

I  have  met  with  other  cases  in  which  amaurosis  had  existed  fur  t 
longer  period  than  in  that  just  related,  the  patients  having  been 
blind  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  subjected  to  the  osiial  treatment 
for  amaurosis—^,  y.,  salivation,  cupping,  leeches,  blistering,  tonics,  &a 
— ^unsuccessfully  ;  but  who  have  been  cured  by  the  abstraction  of  ft 
decayed  tooth,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

Case  5.  A  man  from  the  country  applied  to  me  at  the  Bojal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  total  blindness  of  tiie  right  e^ 
of  eight  months*  duration.  The  attack  came  on  quite  suddexdy,  aok 
having  been  preceded  by  paiuj  musc»,  flashes  of  fire,  or  any  of  the 
usual  precursors  of  amaurosis.  He  could  not  distinguish  light  fiem 
darkness ;  the  pupil  was  dilated  and  fixed.  The  various  remedies 
for  amaurosis  had  already  been  employed  in  the  country  without 
success.  I  directed  my  attention  to  his  mouth,  and  found  the  seoimd 
molar  tooth  in  his  right  upper  jaw  much  decayed.  This  was  extracted, 
and  the  patient  desired  to  attend  again  at  the  hospital  in  two  da^ 
At  his  next  visit  he  could  see,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  objecb, 
though  not  very  clearly.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  retunxd  to 
the  country  quite  well.  He  had  no  other  treatment  beyond  the 
extraction  of  his  tooth. 

It  is  of  importance  to  diagnose  correctly  between  this  and  stmctan^ 
amaurosis;  for  though  purely  of  a  functional  character  in  the  M 
instance  and  capable  of  being  cured,  as  we  have  seen,  by  very  simple 
means,  still,  if  mistaken  for  any  length  of  time,  and  treated  for  tbestmo- 
tural  form  of  the  disease,  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  may  bectMoe 
permanently  impaired  by  the  long-continued  irritation,  with  ooose- 
quent  injury  to  sight. 

These  cases  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  those  dependmg 
upon  actual  disease  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack ;  they  are  nr^ 
preceded  either  by  dimness,  pain  in  the  head,  muscse  volitsntei) 
flashes  of  fire,  or  any  other  symptoms  indicating  congestion  or  wHt^ 
mation  of  the  eye.  optic  nerve  or  brain  ;  and  in  many  instances  th^ 
are  unaooompanied  by  pain  in  the  tooth  or  teeth,  so  tliat  it  is  OA0B 
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very  diffieolt  to  oonvinoe  patients  that  parts  causing  them  no  pain, 
aod  to  them  apparently  so  unconnected  with  the  eye,  can  possibly  be 
Irfae  cause  of  such  serious  effects  upon  that  organ. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  notes  of  the  following  case  of  ptosis  and 
diverging  strabismus  to  Mr.  Mayou,  house-surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Haspital : — 

Com  6.  H.  R^  aged  twenty-nine  a  native  of  Hereford,  was  admitted 
nnder  Mr.  Hancock's  care,  into  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Ho8[»ital  on  July  3rd,  1858.  The  strabismus  had  existed  for  three 
years.  The  ptosis  is  of  quite  recent  date,  about  a  fortnight's  dura- 
tion. The  eye  (the  left)  is  quite  dosed.  The  mischief  came  on  sud- 
denly, without  pain  either  in  the  head  or  eye.  Ordered  compound 
iron  mixture,  one  ounce,  thrice  daily,  with  an  aperient  occasionally  at 
bedtime. 

July  12th.  Is  no  better.  Mr.  Hancock  examined  her  mouth,  and 
feand  two  molar  teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw  decayed. 
She  assured  him  that  they  caused  her  no  pain  ;  but  he  ordered  them 
to  be  extracted,  which  was  done. 

14th.  The  ptosis  is  much  better. 

16th.  The  ptosis  has  now  assumed  an  intermittent  character.    The, 
eye  is  quite  open  in  the  morning,  but  towards  noon  the  lid  droops, 
and  does  not  resume  its  proper  position  until  the  evening.    To  take 
disulphate  of  quinine,  five  grains,  twice  a  day. 

20th.  Ptosis  is  now  curad,  and  the  starabismus  better,  so  slight  as 
not  to  require  operation. 

The  patient  remained  in  the  house  three  or  four  weeks  longer, 
when  she  was  discharged  cured. — Lancei,  Jan,  22,  1859,  p»  80. 


91.— ON  THE  RADICA.L  CURE  OF  REDUCIBLE  INGUINAL 

HERNIA. 

By  RioHABB  Jones,  Esq.,  (late  of  Guy's)  Resident  Surgeon  in  the 

Workhouse  Hospital,  Liverpool. 

[After  relating  the  details  of  nine  successful  cases,  the  author  proceeds 
to  review  the  principal  reasons  which  have  been  alleged  against  the 
radical  cure  of  scrotal  hernia.] 

Among  the  chief  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  operation 
is  the  probability  of  peritoneal  inflammation  supervening.  Without 
absolutely  denying  the  possibility  of  this  taking  pUtce,  I  will  unhesi- 
tatingly assert,  aftei^a  careful  investigation  into  the  clinical  history  of 
sixte^i  cases,  that  it  is  exceedingly  improbable.  I  have  not  seen  the 
slightest  indication  of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  a  single  case.  The 
little  extermd  redness  and  tenderness  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
pain  caused  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  duplicature  of  the  inte- 
guments by  the  instruments,  and  this  has  been  regarded  with  unne- 
cessary apprehension  in  some  cases,  for  I  have  myself  seen  a  case  in 
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which  it  was  proposed  to  prescribe  active  measares  when  all  ponti«e 
signs  of  peritoneal  inflammation  were  absent.  I  think  that  tiiere  is 
not  one  well-authenticated  case  of  peritonitis  on  record  out  of  sixty- 
four  cases  that  have  been  reported.  I  believe,  certainly  there  were 
some  doubts  on  one,  or  even  two  instances ;  but  even  granting  that 
these  were  genuine  cases  of  peritonitis,  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
referring  such  a  small  proportion  to  mere  chance  or  coincidence ;  con- 
sequentTy,  if  we  appeal  to  statistics,  it  will  furnish  a  most  convincing 
testimony  in  contradiction  to  the  apocryphal  supposition,  that  perito- 
nitis might  follow. 

•  And  out  of  sixty-nine  cases,  neither  death  nor  any  dangerous  symp- 
tom followed  in  a  single  instance ;  and  upon  careful  reflecti<»i  of  the 
modtt&  operandi  of  the  radical  cure,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to 
anticii^te  the  extension  of  the  peritoneal  inflammation,  because  the 
exciting  cause  is  limited  to  that  spot  when  the  serous  membrane  is 
kept  in  mutual  contact  by  the  instrument ;  consequently  the  imme- 
diate results  of  inflammatory  exudation  is  the  fibrillation  of  lymph, 
which  will  unite  the  opposing  serous  surfaces,  and  tend  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  the  inflammation.  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  it  is 
exceedingly  problematical,  whether  a  single  case  of  peritonitis  has 
hitherto  happened,  depending  solely  upon  the  operation ;  the  one  or 
two  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  as  claiming  some  pretensions  to 
depend  upon  the  operation  are  enveloped  in  great  obscurity,  and  we 
are  not  justified  in  regarding  even  these  two  cases  as  traumatic  poi- 
tonitis,  because  two  of  the  patients  were  in  a  debilitated  and  unheiUtfay 
condition  at  the  time,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  negatory  to  the  supposition  that  the  operation  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  peritonitis;  it  might  possibly  assist  and  accelerate  otb^ 
predisposing  causes. 

The  next  cardinal  point  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  probability  of  relapse.  This  has  been  urged  with  great  stress  as  a 
serious  adversity  to  the  future  generalisation  of  the  operation.  I 
think  this  objection  has  been  greatly  magnified,  as  will  be  found  by 
referring  to  statistical  reports.  And  most  probably  in  some  of  those 
unsuccessful  cases  recorded  the  fault  rested  with  the  operator  and  not 
with  the  operation,  for  it  requires  a  little  tact  and  experience  to  per- 
form this  operation  successfully.  In  one  case  of  relapse  that  happened 
in  this  hospital  fault  was  traced  to  the  manner  the  instrnnaent  was 
introduced,  which  had  slipped  above  the  margin  of  the  ring.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  some  other  cases  of  relapse  depend  upon  similar 
causes,  or  the  relapse  might  be  occasioned  by  over  ofiiciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon  in  disturbing  the  instrument  too  often,  come* 
quently  breaking  the  adhesions  as  soon  as  they  are  organised.  It  was 
proposed  once  to  remove  the  instrument  on  the  fourth  day  and  eever 
with  ointment ;  this  is  a  very  pernicious  practice,  and  will  very  likely 
defeat  the  operation  by  rupturing  the  adhesions,  which  are  at  this 
period  very  weak,    l^or  Is  it  productive  of  any  benefit  to  remove  tli» 
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Hislrument  as  soon  as  the  serous  discharge  issaes  from  the  iDterior  of 
the  plug,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  the  serous  effusion  will  happen  before 
the  fifth  day,  as  the  cases  are  exceedingly  rare  in  which  the  instru- 
ment may  be  withdrawn  at  this  early  period  with  impunity.  Nor 
should  I  feel  disposed  to  risk  this  in  any  case  whatever.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  vesication  is  excited  in  the  interior  of  the  plu^  by  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  The  duration  of  time  that  will  intervene  befoie 
serous  effiision  happens  will  be  proportionate  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
patient's  skin,  and  this  will  range  from  three  to  seven  days,  and 
should  in  no  way  serve  as  an  index  for  the  time  the  instrument  should 
be  allowed  undisturbed.  Taking  all  these  incidental  causes  of  relapse 
into  consideration  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  number  which 
exclusively  depends  upon  other  irremediable  causes  are  very  few 
indeed,  nor  have  I  myself  seen  a  single  case  which  could  not  be  traced 
to  some  accidental  cause,  which  might  be  averted  by  foresight  and 
care.  1  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  cases  which  have 
not  succeeded  can  be  referred  either  to  misapplication  of  the  instru- 
ment or  removing  it  before  the  adhesion  was  sufficiently  strong.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  were  able  to  subtract  these  from  the  total  number  of 
failures,  the  remainder  would  be  proportionately  a  very  small  fraction  ; 
perhaps  not  one  in  fifty.  This  point,  which  has  been  so  earnestly 
expatiated  upon  as  an  insuperable  objection,  will  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  referring  to  statistics,  which  show  that  the  unsuccessful 
cases,  including  those  which  depend  upon  accidental  causes,  are  only 
three  in  sixteen,  ''  and  these  cases  were  purely  due  to  remediable 
causes."  It  was  mentioned  during  the  discussion  on  this  subject  at 
the  Liverpool  Medical  Society  that  it  is  rather  premature  to  pro- 
nounce the  cases  successful  three  or  four  months  after  the  operation, 
and  that  a  relapse  might  occur  after  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  patient. 
Id  the  first  place,  this  argument  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  destitute  of  any 
evidence,  and  comes  in  direct  collision  with  fiicts  already  registered  ; 
for  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  relapse  after  the  expiration  of 
the  third  month,  for  the  probability  of  relapse  will  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  time  that  intervenes  after  the  removal  of  the  instrument ; 
after  three  or  four  months  the  plug  becomes  so  organised  and  identi- 
fied with  the  adjacent  tissue  that  a  relapse  is  almost  impossible  at 
this  advanced  period. 

The  two  chief  objections  have  been  fairly  dispensed  with,  and  in 
both  instances  statistical  reports  will  serve  as  the  best  onus  probandu 
Ahto  it  behoves  us,  in  an  operation  not  demanded  by  urgent  and 
pressing  danger,  to  consider  the  amount  of  suffering  the  operation 
eanaes  to  the  patient ;  this  is  of  such  a  trivial  consequence  in  the 
radical  cure  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration — ^there  is  scarcely 
an  operation  in  surgery  accompanied  with  less  suffering  and  danger. 
The  radical  cure  has  been  regarded  as  officious  surgery  by  some  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  test  its  merits  ;  they  argue  that  it  is 
Apt  intended  to  answer  any  other  purpose  than  a  mere  substitute  for 
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a  tnun,  or  a  surgical  experiment  to  gratify  curiosity ;  this  is  both 
presno  veriand  tuffffeitio  falsi,  for  it  is  intended  to  avert  peril  tint 
may  happen  at  any  moment,  also  rele^oe  the  patient  of  pun  and 
annoyance  that  will  always  be  an  important  hindrance  to  bis  splir* 
tude  for  physical  exertion  and  social  enjoyment ;  and  the  resolt  (tf  an 
extensive  experience  will  serve  as  a  proof  that  the  operation  ia  not  a 
sargical  experiment  that  might  or  mig^t  not  answer  the  intended 
purpose ;  and  it  is  no  presumption  to  assert,  that  if  the  operation  is 
skilfully  performed  under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  case  properly 
watched,  that  the  issue  will  to  a  moral  certainty  be  successful.  It 
will  seem  surprising  that  an  operation  possessing  so  many  superior 
advantages  has  not  become  more  general  in  its  application.  I  have 
even  heiurd  this  and  other  similar  remarks  mentioned  as  refiectisg 
suspicion  upon  the  claims  of  the  radical  cure.  I  cannot  help  r^ard- 
ing  such  a  subtle  objection  as  an  ungenerous  wish  of  opposition,  for  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  any  one  can  conscientiously  indulge  in 
such  an  extreme  scepticism,  and  no  one  would  condescend  to  answer 
such  scrupulous  and  sophistical  course  of  reasoning  if  applied  to  other 
surgical  operations  legitimately  acknowledged  by  the  profession,  nor 
would  it  create  doubt  or  uncertainty  respecting  their  advantages,  or 
impute  a  slur  upon  reputation  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Higginson  proposed  a  simplification  of  the  instrument  at  the 
Liverpool  Medical  Society,  which  I  think  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  central  piece  of  the  ^^Rothmond"  instrument  is  composed 
of  solid  metal,  which  increases  the  weight  considerably,  and  this  eaasea 
unnecessary  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  This  was  the  case 
with  a  patient  at  the  West  Derby  Hospital,  upon  whom  Mr.  Edward 
Lister  had  performed  the  operation  a  few  days  previously.  He  waa 
constantly  complaining  of  a  dragging  pain  caused  by  the  mstm- 
ment ;  also  it  pressed  upon  the  testide,  which  was  drawn  high  up. 
Besides  this,  there  is  another  evil  consequent  upon  using  a  heavy 
instrument,  that  it  increases  the  tendency  in  the  plug  to  descend  in 
the  canal,  consequently  incur  more  weight  upon  the  needla  WiitzePs 
instrument  is  decidedly  superior  in  this  respect,  for  the  cylinder  is  a 
simple  piece  of  round  wood,  with  a  bole  in  the  interior  for  the  needle. 
The  only  imperfection  in  this  instrument  is  the  impossibility  of  modi- 
fying its  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  canal  and  rings.  Mr.  Big- 
ginson's  suggestion  to  have  the  middle  piece  composed  <J  wood,  would 
remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  greater  weight 

The  size  of  the  needle  with  ''  Bothmoncl's"  instrument  is  about  an 
inch  too  short ;  for  in  the  case  already  mentioned  at  lAie  West  Derby 
Hospital,  the  needles  were  too  short  to  penetrate  through  the  integu- 
ment except  with  a  good  deal  of  pressure ;  and  we  were  obliged  to 
get  new  needles  made  an  inch  and  a  half  longer.  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  in  other  cases  in  this  hos^Htal,  which  caused  a  good  deal 
of  annoyance.    And  even  if  the  needle  has  Inirly  penetrated  the  iiit»* 
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gnmenis,  if  the  piece  which  is  through  is  very  short,  it  will  in  all  pro- 
haJbility  slip  from  the  opening  in  the  upper  plate  when  the  parts  begin 
to  swdl  a  little ;  and  this  will  necessitate  the  re-adaptation  of  the 
inrtmment. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  these  suggestions  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  will  materially  facilitate  the  operation. — Med,  Times  and 
Gasette,  Nov,  27, 1858,  p.  647. 


92. — On  the  Radical  Owe  of  Hernia.  By  Edward  Listbb,  Esq., 
Surgeon  to  the  West  Derhy  Hospital. — ^[ After  the  relation  of  two 
cases  of  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  Wiitzer's  method, 
Mr.  Lister  makes  the  following  remarks :] 

There  are  several  pointiS  in  the  performance  of  this  simple  opera* 
tien  which  require  great  consideration. 

1.  The  needles  in  present  use  appear  to  be  much  too  sliort,  and  are 
apt  to  slip,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Welsh.  They  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  long. 

2.  The  bowels  should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  kept  regularly 
and  freely  open,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  physical  force. 

3.  The  instrument  should  not  be  withdrawn  at  an  earlier  period 
than  eight  days,  and  not  later  than  fourteen  days ;  and  the  time 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances ;  the  older  the  patient  the  longer 
should  be  the  time  of  instrumental  treatment. 

4.  The  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  getting  the  instrument 
within  the  external  abdominal  ring  before  transfixing  the  needle  ;  and 
when  it  is  properly  adapted,  it  will  require  some  pressure  to  prevent 
it  slipping  above  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique. 

5.  To  get  the  intestines  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  needle. 

6.  To  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  least  possible  motion. 

7.  If  no  discharge  of  epithelium,  fat,  or  serum  appears  from  the 
invaginated  scrotum  within  five  to  seven  days,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  some  preparation  of  cantharides,  as  the  emp.  or  acet.  lyttse. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  think  the  instrument  might  be  made  of 
much  lighter  material  than  in  present  use — as  light  wood  (the  plug 
being  made  of  different  sizes),  malacca.  or  bamboo  cane  :  or  metallic 
(flinders,  with  a  central  tube  for  the  needle. — Med,  Times  and  Oaz.y 
Jan.  8, 1859,  p.  32. 

93.— FEMORAL  AND  VENTRAL  HERNIA  RADICALLY 

CURED. 
By  Rbdfbbn  Davies,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Workhouse 

Infirmary. 

tMr.  Davies  beHeves  the  following  cases  to  be  the  first  attempts  which 
lave  been  made  in  this  country  to  radically  cure  femoral  hernia ;  and 
and  also  direct  or  ventral  hernia.    The  operation  was  followed  in  all 
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cases  by  absolute  cure,  and  nnattended  with  anpleasant,  nraGhksi, 
dangerous  symptoms.] 

Thomas  M.,  aged  twenty,  bad  been  the  subject  of  a  femoral  hernis, 
the  result  of  a  strain,  for  two  years  ;  it  protruded  constantly;  in  size 
about  that  of  a  pigeon*s  egg,  and  on  account  of  its  painfulness  prevented 
bim  working.  Accordingly,  the  patient  on  his  back  and  the  buttocks 
well  raised,  the  hernia  was  returned,  the  little  finger  carried  well  throo|^ 
the  crural  canal  and  femoral  ring,  the  artery  being  plainly  felt  beat- 
ing on  the  outside.  A  well-curved  canula  needle  was  carried  on  the 
finger,  and  its  point  made  to  press  against  the  abdominal  pariettt ; 
the  needle  was  then  thrust  through  them,  and  a  silver  wire  being 
passed  into  the  eye  it  was  drawn  through.  A  small  piece  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  attached  to  the  crural  end, 
and  fastened  by  means  of  a  split  shot ;  the  other  extremity  was  then 
passed  through  anotber  piece  of  rubber  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  the 
two  extremities  drawn  tightly  together  and  &stened  by  a  split  shot 
A  portion  of  integument  was  thus  drawn  into  the  canal. 

The  wire  was  loosened  on  the  seventh  day,  and  finally  removed  on 
the  ninth.  There  was  a  copious  discharge  of  a  very  thick  yellowish 
green  pus,  in  the  track  of  the  wire,  and  around,  considerable  thicken- 
ing from  effusion  into  the  tissues. 

That  portion  of  the  wire  which  was  inside  the  body,  i.e.,  between 
the  points  of  exit  and  entrance,  was  quite  bright ;  water-dressing  and 
compress  applied. 

Upon  examination,  a  few  days  ago.  by  some  of  my  professional 
friends,  he  was  found  radically  cured. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  which  is  so  similar,  that  ^ 
therefore,  do  not  detail  it. 

The  third  case :  Amelia  M.,  aged  fifty,  has  been  ruptured  for  three 
years.  The  hernia  was  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  the  femoni 
ring  would  admit  a  man's  thumb.  For  two  days  she  went  on  very 
well,  and  had  her  bowels  opened  well  once.  On  the  third  day  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  chiefly  at  the  epigastrium ;  firm 
pressure  around  the  seat  of  operation  was  not  felt.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen  on  percussion ;  she 
said  Fhe  should  be  better  if  her  bowels  were  opened,  and  according/ 
she  had  a  dose  of  castor-oil  and  tr.  of  assafoetida.  In  the  morning 
bowels  not  opened;  tympany  increased;  pulse  weak;  tongue diy; 
skin  dry ;  and  she  vomits  everything.  No  pain  around  the  seat  of 
operation,  and  no  inflammation  can  be  seen  there.  She  was  ordered 
ice,  brandy,  and  injections  of  castor-oil,  turpentine,  and  tr.  asanfivt; 
also  croton  oil  by  tbe  mouth  ;  a  long  tube  was  passed  per  rectum,  hot 
only  a  little  flatus  escaped.  In  the  evening,  boweu  not  opeoed; 
Injections  coming  away  unaltered ;  stercoraceous  vomiting,  and  mtKfc 
troubled  with  wind  on  the  stomach.  In  short,  on  the  fifth  di7 
she  died. 
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[At  the  post-mortem  ezaminatioQ  the  intestines  wore  found  to  be 
injected,  but  otherwise  healthy  in  appearance.  The  junction  of  the 
ilium  and  caecum  was  found  bound  down  by  old  adhesions,  which, 
being  separated,  an  abundant  escape  of  pus  took  place.] 

Just  at  the  ilio-caecal  valve  was  an  ulcer  of  about  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling, its  edges  raised,  indurated  and  ragged,  the  surface  depressed,  and 
presenting  a  perforation  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  The  surface 
of  this  ulcer  looked  to  the  fascia  beneath,  and,  by  adhesions  before 
spoken  of,  was  attached  to  it,  preventing  the  escape  of  faeces  into  the 
peritoneum. 

[The  conclusion  come  to  was,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  per- 
forating ulcer  of  colon,  and  that  the  hernia  was  as  far  as  it  went,  in 
all  respects  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  wished.] 

Ca9e  4.  Alice  L.,  aged  fifty,  has  been  ruptured  on  both  sides  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  femoral  rings  are  very  large,  admitting  about 
two  fingers.  The  ruptures  extend  to  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh, 
in  size  about  that  of  a  man's  head.  They  are  easily  returned,  but  no 
instrument  or  apparatus  will  retain  them,  consequently,  she  can  only 
lie  and  sit,  locomotion  being  very  painful. 

Upon  this  case  I  applied  my  modification  of  WUtzer's  instrument, 
using  a  plug  of  three  inches  in  circumference,  big  enough  to  fill  the 
ring  well — length  of  wooden  plug  invaginated  2^  inches,  distance  of 
exit  of  needle  from  edge  of  doigt  de  gant  3^  inches.  The  surface  of 
the  wooden  plug  was  painted  over  by  a  very  elegant  preparation  of 
cantbaridine  held  in  a  solution  of  collodion ;  one  grain  of  the  former 
.to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  devised  on  purpose  for  these  operations 
by  the  assistant  medical  officer,  Mr.  John  Tuck,  and  which  I  now 
always  use.  The  instrument  was  applied  for  nine  days,  and  on  its 
removal  the  usual  treatment  of  spica  bandage  and  compress  was 
Implied. 

The  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  very  many  of 
my  professional  friends,  and  it  is  found  to  be  most  radically  cured.  I 
intend  operating  on  the  other  side  shortly. 

These  complete  the  list  of  femoral  hernia. 

James  P.,  aged  twenty«six,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  ventral  hernia 
for  fxmt  years ;  the  result  of  a  strain.  In  size  it  is  about  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg. 

The  plan  here  adopted  was  by  wires,  and  executed  in  the  following, 
way: — 

The  hernia  having  been  returned,  the  curved  trochar  containing  the 
needle  before  alluded  to  was  carried  by  the  finger  well  through  the  ring,. 
and  its  extremity  made  to  press  against  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
needle  thrust  through  them,  and,  having  been  threaded  by  a  silver 
wire,  withdrawn.  The  same  manoeuvre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ring- (or  in  more  places  according  to  circumstances.)  To  the  lower 
ends  of  the  wires  were  attached  small  pieces  of  india-rubber  and 
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aecared  bj  split  diot%  and  to  the  upper  amilar  but  larger  pneei. 
Tbej  wen  then  diawD  ti^itly  together  and  damped  by  ^it  ihote 
A  portion  of  iDt^ament  was  thus  tacked  into  tbe  ring. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  wires  wer^  removed.  A  oopioos  and 
tinek  pnmlent  disdiaige  issuing  in  tiieir  track,  and  oonsidertbh 
thickening  of  the  sorronoding  tissoes.  The  portions  of  the  wire  ooa- 
tained  in  the  body  were  qoite  bright. 

In  aboat  one  week  he  was  a^Uowed  to  get  up,  and  a  light  tnisi 
applied,  the  hernia  being  cored ;  impolae  on  oooghing  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  abdomen,  and  no  evidence  to  the  finger  oi  the  former 
i^rtore. 

W.  P.,  aged  fifty-five,  the  subject  of  ventral  hernia.  Tbe  chief  poioi 
of  remark  in  this  case  is  that  he  was  operated  upon  twenty  years  ago 
for  a  strangulated  scrotal  hernia,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  nuS- 
cally  cored  by  a  portion  of  omentum  blocking  up  the  external  ring. 

Since  this  operation  he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  ventral  boiiia 
which  was  operated  upon  by  similar  means  to  the  latter  case  and  with 
a  simibu:  result. 

Condugians, — The  chief  and  great  points  of  interest  in  then 


a.  The  practical  assurance  of  the  curability  of  femoral  hernia,  not 
only  of  a  small  size,  but  also  of  the  largest  possible  dimensions. 

0.  That  it  is  an  operation  unattend^  with  danger. 

c.  And  though  the  peritoneum  be  wounded  (even  in  three  phM^ 
its  perforation  is  innocuous. 

a.  The  radical  cure  is  effected  by  an  incorporation  of  the  mngi* 
nated  plug  with  the  borders  and  surfaces  of  the  crural  canaL— i^«^ 
Times  and  OazeUey  Fd>.  12,  1859,  p,  159. 


94. — The  Radical  Cure  of  Redudile  Inguinal  Hernia, — Wa  art 
glad,  indeed,  to  state  that  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  redo- 
cible  inguinal  hernia  is  now  becoming  pretty  general  throughooi  tbe 
metropolitan  hospitals.  The  operation  itsdf,  together  with  tbe 
instruments,  although  variously  modified  to  suit  the  taste  and  idcM 
of  the  surgeon,  all  tend  to  effect  one  and  the  same  object, — nam^i 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  sac  formed  by  the  descending  beni^ 
A  soldier  or  a  sailor  who  may  have  hitherto  been  considered  oBsoood 
and  as  incapable  for  further  service,  from  being  ruptured,  can  now  haw 
his  rupture  radically  cured,  with  an  almost  utter  impossibili^  of  a 
return  of  the  malady  in  the  same  situation.  The  dosed-np  8M»  ^ 
anything,  adds  additional  strength  to  the  parts.  On  the  11th  iaii 
we  saw  a  man,  sixtv-three  years  of  age,  in  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
under  Mr.  Brooke  s  care,  with  a  reducible  inguinal  hernia  d  tea 
years'  standing,  and  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  about  the  same  door 
tion.  He  bad  worn  a  truss  for  the  former,  but  this  apparatus  oefer 
effectually  kept  the  hernia  reduced.    Wood's  modification,  or,  as  it  ii 
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now  oalM,  Wood*6  operation,  was  tried  in  this  instance  with  perfect 
•access.  This  operation  was  fully  described,  with  engravings,  in  a 
former  *  Mirror/  (The  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1858,  p.  531.)  We  have  seen 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  lately  perform  Wiitzer's 
operation  with  success  ;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  very  recently  successfully 
treated  a  case  of  left  inguinal  hernia  in  a  young  man  at  the  same 
hospital,  using  a  modification  of  the  plug  employed  in  the  operation, 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  describe  without  engravings.  At  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  University  College  Hospitals,  numerous  patients 
are  snbroitted  to  operative  measures  with  equal  relief.  The  public  are 
now  becoming  aware  of  the  utility  of  the  operation  and  the  freedom 
from  almost  all  risk  attending  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  number 
of  applications  at  our  public  institutions  for  surgical  relief  by  those 
afflicted  with  hernia. — Lancet^  Jan.  22,  1858,  p.  82. 


96.— CASES  OF  FISTULA  IN  ANO  TREATED  BY 

LIGATURE. 

By  Dr.  Dbapeb  Maokindbb,  Gainsborough. 

^AU  the  methods  of  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano  now  in  vogue 
incapacitate  more  or  less  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  business-life  ;  any 
effectual  means  therefore  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  avoidance  of 
this,  which  in  some  cases  might  involve  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  amount- 
ing almost  to  ruin — ^instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
should  be  hailed  as  a  boon  to  sufiering  humanity.] 

Mr.  Lnke,  of  the  London  Hospital,  has  revived  the  treatment  of 
fistula  in  ano  by  ligature,  an  operation  that  possesses  attractions  not 
generally  recognised,  being  without  danger,  and  comparatively  pain- 
less, creating  no  alarm,  and  neither  requiring  absolute  rest  nor  in- 
door residence. 

To  make  this  proceeding  as  simple  and  painless  as  possible,  I 
requested  Mr.  Ferguson  to  make  me  two  very  fine  silver  probes  and 
a  grooved  director,  the  probes  being  seven,  and  the  director,  five 
inches  long.  One  of  the  probes  is  blunt,  and  the  other  sharp-pointed 
at  one  end,  and  both  are  peoforated  at  the  other.  These  may  be 
easily  carried  in  an  ordinary  podcet  case,  and  will  be  found  useful  on 
many  oecasions. 

Method  of  Operating,  Having,  by  previously  administering  an 
aperient,  prepared  my  patient  for  the  exploration,  I  introduce  the 
blunt-pointed  probe,  armed  with  silk,  into  the  external  opening  of 
the  fistula,  pass  the  index-finger  into  the  rectum,  search  for  the 
opening,  seize  the  extremity  otthe  probe  (which  is  easily  bent),  draw, 
it  through  the  anus,  and  complete  the  operation  before  the  sufierer 
is  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  In  the  event  of  thera 
being  no  internal  opening,  or  that  aperture  not  being  easily  found,  I 
pass  the  sharp-pointed  probe,  alone  or  aided  by  the  director,  along 
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the  Binas,  and  transfix  the  wall  of  the  gat.    The  ordinary  probei  are 
too  short  and  thick,  and  inflict  much  unnecessary  pain. 

The  following  three  cases  are  from  my  note-book,  briefly  namted, 
and  tell  their  own  tale. 

C<ue  1.  Mrs.  B.,  aged  forty-five,  mother  of  a  small  family,  a  stoot, 
fall-habited  woman,  of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  in  comfortable 
circamstances,  oonsalted  meon  the  6th  of  May,  1857,  for  pain  at  the  pt 
of  the  stomach,  intercostal  spaces,  and  over  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  coming 
on  at  3  a.m.,  and  continaing  until  the  erect  position  was  aBsamed, 
there  being  almost  complete  inability  to  move.  Pressure  over  one  d 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  elicited  pain  at  the  point  pressed,  at  tiie 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  both  sides.  Best,  vesication,  mercoiy  with 
chalk,  followed  by  quinine  and  iron  and  wine,  afibrded  relief 

On  the  20th  July  she  again  consalt*ed  me  complaining  of  left  intv- 
costal  pain,  numbness  of  left  arm,  difficulty  of  taming  in  bed,  aod 
tenderness  over  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  increased  by  pressure.  The 
bowels  were  constipated.  Calomel  and  colocynth  pills,  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  good  diet  and  rest,  were  successful  in  affording  relieL 

Od  the  2l8t  of  August,  I  was  again  sent  for  to  examine  an  abscess  bf 
the  side  of  the  anus,  which  bad  a  fine  fringe  of  lisemorrhoids.  Sospeefi- 
ing  its  true  nature,  and  knowing  the  bowels  had  been  well  o)MSiied 
the  previous  day,  I  at  once  laid  open  the  abscess,  from  which  aboot 
half  an  ounce  of  offensive  pus  escaped.  I  introduced  my  armed  blnot 
probe,  tied  the  silk,  and  completed  the  operation  before  my  patieot 
knew  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  The  internal  opening  vts 
about  three  inches  up  the  rectum,  and  between  it  and  the  auas  I 
could  feel  a  large  pulsating  vessel.  I  kept  her  in  bed,  and  under  the 
influence  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  opium  for  a  few  days.  The  ligaton 
came  away  on  September  the  4th  ;  no  bad  symptom  was  set  up»  aod 
she  has  been  in  capital  health  ever  since. 

Case  2.  Mrs.  S.,  a  thin,  exsanguine  woman,  who  had  foolishly  been 
suckling  her  child  for  the  protracted  period  of  two  years,  sent  fbroe 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1857.  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  ao 
abscess  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus,  and  the  discbargeof 
some  very  stinking  matter.  Pus  had  escaped  from  the  bowel  fv 
three  weeks.  Nine  months  previously  she  had  had  a  fall  aguiv^ 
the  edge  of  a  stone  step,  which  caused  pain  at  the  coccyx.  The  armed, 
blunt-pointed  probe  was  passed  up  the  sinus  to  the  bowel,  about 
three  inches  above  the  sphincter,  but  no  opening  could  be  fonad, 
though  the  probe  traversed  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  A 
sharp- pointed  probe  was  then  pushed  through  the  bowel,  broogbt 
down,  and  the  ligature  tied.  She  was  kept  in  bed  under  the  iiifl>- 
ence  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  opium  for  a  few  days ;  bot  lit& 
disturbance  of  the  natural  functions  supervened.  The  ligature  esac 
away  on  January  the  8th,  and  good  diet,  with  gentle  exerdse,  mod 
established  health. 

Ciuie  3.  Mr.  Sharp,  resident  surgeon  to  our  disi)ensary,  reqnfl**' 
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me  to  operate  on  bim  for  fistula  in  ano  in  August  last.  He  bad  a 
fistula,  the  inferior  opening  of  which  was  about  an  inch  from  the  anus, 
and  the  superiur  opening  two  inches  and  a  half  up  the  gut.  I  passed 
tlie  armed  blunt-pointed  probe  in  the  manner  previously  described,  an4 
included  in  the  ligature  a  large  pile.  The  operation  was  performed  in  my 
Borgery,  and  Mr.  Sharp  afterwards  walked  home,  a  distance  of  some  five 
hundred  yards.  On  the  next  day,  he  went  to  see  some  of  his  near 
patients,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  part  of  his  duties  without  inter- 
mission. The  ligature  came  away  on  the  6th  of  September,  after  which 
be  got  much  stouter  than  he  had  been  for  some  time.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a 
married  man,  and  has  passed  his  fortieth  summer ;  his  health  has  been 
deteriorating  for  a  considerable  time,  and  be  is  a  martyr  to  gout  and 
bronchitis ;  moreover,  he  is  a  cripple  from  early  hip-disease,  and  has  a 
tumour  forming  in  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  of  his  right  thigh.  A 
more  unfavourable  case  could  not  easily  occur,  and  for  such  a  patient 
few  surgeons  would  have  recommended  the  knife.  As  fitf  as  the  fistula 
was  concerned,  the  treatment  by  ligature  in  this  case  was  all  that 
could  be  desired. — British  Med,  Jouriial,  Feb.  6, 1859,  p.  102. 


96. — On  the  Use  of  the  Ecraseur  in  the  operatwnfor  Anat  Fistula, 
By  FbancisM.  Quinlan,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. — 
[When  we  have  to  deal  with  the  severe  forms  of  anal  fistula,  occurring 
as  they  do  so  frequently,  in  persons  of  a  broken-down  or  debilitated 
constitution,  the  use  of  the  ecraseur  *  is  peculiarly  applicable.  The 
form  of  instrument  improved  by  M.  Charriere  is  preferable  to  that 
originally  introduced.  One  end  of  the  chain  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is 
tightened  by  a  nut  working  on  a  fine  screw,  each  turn  of  which  brings 
in  one-tenth  of  a  link,  thus  the  process  of  crushing  is  smooth  and 
perfectly  free  from  jerking  or  laceration.] 

The  only  difi&culty  experienced  in  operating  on  anal  fistula  with 
the  ecraseor  is  in  the  introduction  of  the  chain.  This  is  most  easily 
accomplished  as  follows: — ^A  long  probe,  bent  to  a  proper  curve,  is 
passed  through  the  perineal  opening  of  the  fistula,  into  the  rectum, 
and  out  through  the  anus.  To  the  eye  of  this  probe  is  attached  a 
piece  of  silk  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  is  firmly  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  chain  (that  end  which  is  not  provided  with  the  hook  or  catch,  of 
course,  being  preferable,  from  its  smaller  size).  The  cord  being  drawn 
through  the  anus,  is  made  tense  by  the  left  hand ;  the  operator 
I«4se8  his  right  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  until  he  meets  with  the 
cord  passing  through  the  internal  opening  of  the  fistula.  Hitching 
this  part  of  the  cord  on  his  nail,  he  pushes  it  into  the  rectum,  as  far  as 
bis  finger  will  go ;  and  in  tliis  way,  by  bringing  a  traction  on  the  chain, 
as  if  from  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  draws  it  easily  and  expeditiously  ioto 
the  rectum,  and  then  out  through  the  auus.  This  method  (which 
was  first  used  and  recommended  by  Dr.  O'Ferrall)  has  the  advantage 
ol  getting  the  chain  through  with  the  smallest  amount  of  laceratioa 
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of  the  parts  ;  ip  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  fistnla  through  vhiefa  tbe 
chain  could  not  be  easily  passed  in  this  way  on  the  first  trial.  It  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  plan  of  introducing  it  through  a  canuia,  or 
to  that  of  previously  dilating  the  fistula  with  an  Indiarrubber  tuba— 
DvhLin,  Jffo9pvtal  QofOU^  Jan,  15,  1859,  j^,  17. 


97.— ON  TREATMENT  OF  PRURIGINOUS,  PAPULOUS, 
AND  EOZEMATOUS  ERUPTIONS  OP  THE  ANUS,  &c 

Modem  observers  have  classed  resinous  and  empyreumatic  sob- 
stances,  so  extensively  employed  by  the  ancients,  among  the  most 
powerful  local  applications  in  the  treatment,  of  herpetic  eruptioas. 
Thus,  purified  tar,  mixed  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  from  fiftea 
to  forty-^ix  grains  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  is  diilj 
used  in  the  wards  of  the  Hdpital  St.  Louis,  as  the  resolvent,  ja 
eoHselletice,  of  scaly  eruptions,  and  as  a  valuable  desiocative  in  ehitmie. 
eczematous,  and  impetiginous  affections.  Since  the  introdueti(»  <tf 
glycerine  into  therapeutics,  M.  Gibert  employs  this  substance  as  as 
excipient,  in  preference  to  lard.  To  fSEtdlitate  its  use,  the  mixture  is 
thickened  by  the  addition  of  starch,  according  to  M.  Qarot's  process. 
This  preparation  posesses  the  advantage  over  ordinary  ointments  made 
with  a  fatty  excipient,  that  it  is  removable  by  water. 

The  following  is  the  formula  pf  the  ^^^^oZ^  degovdron-. — Glyoerioe, 
one  ounce ;  purified  tar,  half  a  drachm ;  and,  with  the  aid  oi  best, 
powdered  starch,  half  an  ounce.  With  this  quantity  of  starch,  wbich 
has  been  determed  by  M.  Lecocq,  we  obtain  an  ointment  of  thin 
consistence,  and  easily  spread.  The  mixture  should  be  perfeeCly 
homogeneous. 

This  application  alUys  itching,  (we  have  seen  it  rapidly  succeed  ia 
cases  which  had  for  several  yearis  resisted  various  and  numenos 
remedies);  it  dries  up  excoriations,  checks  exhalation,  dissipates  slight 
cutaneous  phlegmasiss ;  it  acts,  in  a  word,  as  an  astringent  and  nw^ 
vent,  without  producing  irritation.  Thus,  eczema  rubrnm,  impetigii 
intertrigo,  prurigo  of  the  scrotum  and  anus,  acne  rosacea,  and  h^ 
inflammatory  mentagra,  are,  under  its  influence,  most  advantigsoiii^ 
modified. 

Another  product  very  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  jonroal  is 
the  huUe  de  cade  (oil  of  pitch).  M.  Gibert  uses  it  very  freqaeotlf ; 
but  as  the  empyreumatic  properties  which  this  resinoos  oil  ponessss 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  tar,  are  such,  that  it  can  seldom  be 
applied  in  a  state  of  purity,  he  usually  mixes  it  with  oil  of  svett 
almonds,  or  with  cod-liver  oil.  The  following  preparation  is  nie^ 
under  the  name  of  huile  eadky  in  the  Hdpital  Siaint  Louis  >--Ce^ 
liver  oil,  two  parts;  oil  of  pitch,  one  port.  This  application  posMsisi 
very  efficacious  resolvent  and  drying  properpies.  M.  Gibert  has  latB 
eczemas,  which  had  continued  for  months  in  a  stationary,  red,  eze^- 
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riated,  and  oozing  condition,  notwithstanding  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  preparations  of  sulphur,  heal  under  the  influence  of  this 
combination. 

It  is  particularly  in  cases  of  obstinate  pruriginous,  papulous,  and 
eczematous  eruptions  of  the  anus  and  genitaJs,  which  are  so  often 
such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  both  the  patient  and  the  practitioner, 
that  M.  Gibert  has  most  frequently  derived  benefit  from  the  local  use 
of  oil  of  pitch.  He  adds,  in  such  cases,  the  diligent  use  of  cold  hip- 
baths, and,  in  order  to  alter  the  diathesis  on  which  the  eruption 
depends,  the  internal  employment  of  Dr.  Boudin's  arsenical  liquor, 
modified  in  the  following  manner : — ^Distilled  water,  one  pint ;  arseni- 
otts  add,  three  quarters  of  a  grain ;  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  mixture  is  divided  into  six  vials,  each  of  which  is  marked  for 
two  days ;  half  a  bottle  to  be  taken  for  a  dose  each  morning,  fasting, 
with  the  addition,  at  the  momerut  the  medicine  is  swallowed,  of  a  cup 
of  chicory,  sweetened  witn  honey.  M.  Gibert  states  that  he  has 
seen  eruptions  of  several  years*  standing,  and  which  had  resisted  the 
use  of  thermal  waters,  and  of  many  other  remedies,  yield  in  a  few 
weeks  to  this  mode  of  treatment. — Btdl^n  GenJeraL  de  Th^rapevjtique, 
--Dub,  HospiUd  Gazette^  Nov,  15, 1858,  p,  361. 

88. — IrritcMe  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum, — We  lately  saw  Mr.  Fergusson 
treat  an  irritable  ulcer  of  the  rectum  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  in 
the  haMt  of  doing  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  patient  was  a  young 
female,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  King's  College  Hospital,  and  was 
a  great  sufferer  from  an  ulcer  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
but  involving  more  particularly  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 
This  ulcer  was  divided  across  by  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  knife  at 
the  same  time  cutting  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  itself.  This 
oourse  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  resulting  in  complete  freedom 
from  pun,  and  healing  up  of  the  sore. 

A  mere  fissure  of  the  anus,  or  a  small  ulcer  within  the  rectum,  as 
\b  well  known,  produces  a  most  intolerable  amount  of  suflfering  and 
misery ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  section  of  the  ulcer, 
with  a  few  fibres  of  the  sphincter  in  the  former,  and  a  partial  division 
only  of  the  latter,  will  effect  a  cure.  The  fissure  sometimes  is  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  detection,  but  when  it  is  observed,  the 
treatment  is  obvious. — Lancet,  Jan,  22, 1859,  p,  83. 
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99.— ON  LITHOTOMY. 

BySAML.  Smith,  Esq.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary. 

(Abstracted  from  a  series  of  Clinical  Lectured  delivered 

at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.) 

[It  is  now  mcMre  than  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Smith  first  entered  the 

Leeds  Infirmary  as  a  pupil  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hey.    In  1819 
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he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  hospital ;  and  in  these  lectures  are  con- 
tained the  result  of  the  large  amount  of  experience  necessarily  gained 
in  so  long  a  period.  At  first,  along  with  his  colleagiies,  Mr.  Snith 
used  the  cutting  gorget,  but  soon,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
substituted  for  it  the  use  of  the  scalpel  and  the  large-grooved  staff 
used  by  that  celebrated  operator  (of  which  a  plate  is  oontuned 
in  his  illustrations  of  the  great  operations  of  surgery.)  Mr.  Smith 
says  :] 

You  will  see  that  the  groove  in  the  staflf  is  made  obliquely,  so  that 
the  soalpel,  when  placed  in  it,  will  cut  in  that  direction.  When  I 
first  got  this  staff,  I  was  very  proud  of  it,  till  I  took  it  to  the  infir- 
mary, and  it  was  compared  by  the  house-surgeon  and  others  with  the 
Leeds  Infirmary  staffs.  It  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  thought  an 
especial  good  joke  when,  on  the  first  occasion  that  I  tried  it  on  the 
dead  body  (for  I  determined  to  use  it),  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a 
scalpel  to  slit  open  the  glans.  However,  I  persisted  with  it  on  the 
dead  body,  having  a  patient  upon  whom  I  was  going  to  operate  in  a 
few  days.  There  is  an  old  French  proverb,  and  a  very  good  one 
indeed,  *'  II  rit  bien  qui  rit  le  dernier  ;"  and  I  laughed  well,  for  I 
laughed  the  last.  In  my  next  operation,  this  staff  went  into  the 
bladder  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and,  since  that  day,  these  small  staflfe  have 
been  discarded,  and  the  largest  staff  that  will  pass  the  glans  is  always 
chosen.  In  the  natural  construction  of  these  parts,  the  nrethra 
within  the  glans  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage ;  and  if  an 
instrument  will  pass  there,  it  will  usually  pass  to  the  bladder.  In 
eighteen  out  of  twenty  adults,  when  there  is  no  stricture,  this  large 
staff  will  readily  pass.  Well,  then,  I  got  my  large  staff ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  cast  away  for  ever  that  murderous  instrament,  the  catting 
gorget,  and  to  operate  with  the  scalpel. 

Accordingly,  on  December  2nd,  1822, 1  performed  two  operations, 
one  on  Thomas  Holden,  aged  60,  in  which  case  that  large  staff  and 
the  scalpel  were  used :  it  was  very  successful,  and  the  patient  made  a 
^od  recovery.  The  other  case  was  John  Horsfall,  of  Leeds,  aged  13^ 
H.e  was  also  operated  on  with  the  curved  staff  and  pointed  scalpd. 
There,  again,  all  went  on  well,  and  he  had  a  favourable  recovery. 
This  is  the  stone  which  was  extracted :  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  mulbeary  calculus.  During  the  performance  of  these  two  opera- 
tions, although  they  were  both  successful,  the  feeling  that  there  was 
a  risk  of  the  point  of  the  scalpel  escaping  from  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  occasioned  me  considerable  anxiety.  I  thought  that  I  should 
feel  much  safer  if  the  scalpel  were  furnished  with  a  beak. 

At  that  time  I  read  a  very  excellent  work  recently  published, 
entitled  '  Barlow's  Essays  on  Surgery.'  The  author  was  an  eminent 
Lancashire  surgeon,  and  part  of  his  book  was  on  lithotomy.  Frem 
this  book  I  learned  the  value  of  the  bulbous-ended  sound,  of  the 
beaked  knife,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  scoop  instead  of  the 
forceps  in  the  extraction  of  the  stone.    The  beaked  kiiife,  with  which 
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he  operated  with  very  great  success,  is  represented  in  this  plate  ;  but 
I  show  you  also  one  which  was  made  for  me  afterwards,  with  rather 
greater  breadth  in  the  blade.  I  resolved,  then,  to  use  it,  because  I 
saw  that  it  was  exactly  like  a  common  scalpel  with  a  beak,  and  that 
it  would  run  in  a  satisfactory  way  along  the  groove  of  the  staff ;  pos- 
sessing this  advantage  over  the  gorget,  that  you  could  make  your  inci- 
sion through  the  prostate  at  any  angle  you  choose.  I  resolved  to  use 
this  knife  in  future  ;  but,  after  performing  a  few  operations  with  it,  I 
thoQght  it  would  be  better  still  to  have  common  scalpels,  with  beaks 
and  aiameters  corresponding  to  the  ,size  of  the  patient  and  his  pros- 
tate gland.  I  therefore  got  these  icnives  made,  which,  you  will  see, 
are  of  the  common  form  of  the  scalpel,  but  with  a  beak  (or  probe- 
pointed)  ;  and  I  had  them  of  six  different  sizes.  The  cutting  surface 
of  the  smallest  which  I  show  you  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the 
blade  is  five^sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  I  had  them  gra- 
duated, each  being  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  broader  than  the  other, 
till  my  largest  knbfe  had  a  cutting  sur&ce  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  a  breadth  of  ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  If  I  had  to  con- 
struct these  knives  again,  I  would  only  have  four  ;  and  the  first 
ahoold  be  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  first  I  showed  you.  I  would 
then  increase  each  size  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  length ;  so  that  the  largest,  or  No.  4,  should  be  eleven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  long  in  the 
blade.  With  four  knives  of  this  kind,  you  might  safely  perform  the 
operation  upon  any  individual ;  upon  a  child  two  years  old  with  the 
smallest,  and  upon  an  adult  with  a  greatly  enlarged  prostate  with  the 
largest  knife  ;  taking  care,  when  the  prostate  gland  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  its  structure  changed  (and  you  ought  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  every  prostate  gland  before  you  take  the  knife  in  hand  for 
operation),  that  a  more  free  division  of  it  may  be  necessary.  And 
with  this  knife  that  incision  may  be  made  as  free  as  possible  ;  for, 
after  the  gland  is  cut  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  blade,  by 
the  inteodnction  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  band,  it  can  be  enlarged, 
on  withdrawing  the  knife,  to  any  extent  you  like. 

After  performing  several  operations  with  Barlow's  knife,  I  then 
commenced  with  my  own  beaked  scalpels.  With  the  common  scalpel, 
with  Barlow's  knife,  and  with  my  own  knives,  I  performed  in  succes- 
sion twenty-two  operations  of  lithotomy,  not  only  without  a  deaths 
but  without  a  single  untoward  circumstance.  That  was  a  success 
which  had  never  been  approached  at  all  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary 
before,  and  has  never  been  equalled  since.  The  link  in  my  long 
chain  of  successful  cases  was  broken  thus. 

My  twenty-fourth  case  was  William  OUpham,  five  years  of  age, 
from  Knaresborough.  He  came,  with  distressing  symptoms  of  stone  ; 
was  sounded  by  myself  and  both  my  colleagues  in  consultation,  all 
three  being  under  the  impression  that  a  stone  was  felt  in  the  bladder. 
An  operation  was  decided  on,  which  was  performed  by  me  on  the  30th 
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of  April,  1832.  When  the  knife  had  passed  through  the  prestate, 
along  with  the  rush  of  urine  through  the  external  wound,  I  noticed 
floating  with  it  a  singular  white  fleshy  substance,  about  three-foarfch» 
of  an  inch  long,  and  rather  thicker  than  a  crow's  quill.  This  escaped 
with  the  urine,  and  fell  into  the  sawdust  on  the  floor.  The  finger  of 
the  left  hand  being  passed  through  the  wound,  I  could  feel  no  stone. 
I  felt  the  entire  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  searched  in  every  diiee- 
tion  ;  still  no  stone  could  be  found.  After  a  certain  time  of  embar- 
rassment, as  you  may  readily  conceive,  and  the  bladder  being  explored 
with  the  female  sound  by  my  colleagues  as  well  as  by  myself,  withtbe 
same  result,  the  patient  was  unbound,  taken  into  the  Garden  Ward, 
and  pu^t  to  bed.  -  From  the  moment  of  the  operation  he  lost  his  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  The  urine  flowed  freely  through  the  wound ;  be 
suffered  no  more  pain,  and  very  little  exhaustion.  He  went  on 
favourably  for  a  few  days,  when  he  began  gradually  to  sink,  and  died 
on  the  tenth  day.  On  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  tbat 
there  were  two  small  calculi,  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  in  tbe 
ureter  ;  one  of  them  being  within  an  inch  of  its  entrance  into  tiie 
bladder,  and  the  other  midway  between  it  and  the  kidney.  There 
was  also  a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  very  small  flattened  olive  in 
the  kidney.  Here  is  the  kidney,  and  you  can  see  the  cavity  in  whidi 
it  was  impacted.  But  what  was  the  substance  which  floated  amy 
with  the  urine  ?  Here  are  the  bladder  and  prostate  glaad,  and  yoa 
will  see  that  the  prostate  is  fringed  with  several  of  these  substanooB; 
and  it  was  the  knife  which,  in  passing  into  the  bladder,  divided  ooe 
at  its  neck,  and  separated  it.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  observed  such  substances ;  but,  in  a  prize  essay  on  Lithotooj 
by  my  late  friend  Mr.  John  Green  Crosse,  of  the  Norwich  Hoepital, 
he  describes  a  prostate  as  being  surrounded  by  such  substances,  and 
gives  a  drawing  of  the  same  in  his  twenty-third  plate. 

There  are  some  little  drcumstances  necessary  for  you  to  attend  to 
before  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  your  patient :  in  the  olden 
time  patients  were  bled,  purged,  and  kept  upon  low  diet  before  the 
operation,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  inflammation  and  other 
diseases.  Now,  depend  upon  it,  that  such  preparation  will  manifefltiy 
have  a  contrary  tendency ;  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  any  sodi 
proceeding. 

2.  Previously  to  your  operation,  the  patient  should  be  sounded  in 
consultation  ;  and,  silence  having  been  obtained,  not  only  should  the 
sensation  communicated  to  the  instrument  by  the  stone  be/e^  bat 
the  sound  should  be  heard  also.  In  sounding  a  patient,  I  advise  yoo 
to  use  Barlow's  bulbous-ended  sound ;  having  an  extremity  of  large 
diameter  it  more  readily  enters  the  bladder, — ^the  urethra  does  not 
form  folds  in  front  of  it  as  it  passes  towards  the  prostate,  but  is  pot 
upon  the  stretch.  The  instrument  is  therefore  more  easily  and  okko 
safely  introduced  than  one  of  smaller  calibre.    The  extremity  ooly 
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being  of  large  circumference,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  instrument  smaller 
in  proportion,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  greater  freedom  in  \i» 
motions  when  introduced  into  the  bladder,  not  being  held  tight  by  the 
triangular  ligament  and  muscles  surrounding  the  urethra.  If  this 
sound  were  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  it  might  probably  pass  into 
the  bladder  equally  well,  but  when  there,  you  would  not  have  the 
same  freedom  c^  motion  as  that  afforded  by  the  bulbous-ended 
sound. 

I  always  like  to  pass  the  grooved  staff  with  which  I  intend  to  ope- 
rate two  or  three  days  before  the  day  of  the  operation,  and  for  this 
reason, — it  prevents  the  bungling  which  might  occur  if  you  were  to 
attempt,  when  the  patient  was  upon  the  table,  to  introduce  a  staff 
which  would  not  pass.  It  is  convenient  also  at  this  time  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  the  perineum,  and  the  magnitude  and  condition  of  the 
prostate  gland  ;  and  for  this  purpose  yon  introduce  the  oiled  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  into  the  anus,  and  place  the  tip  of  it  on  the  apex  of 
the  prost<ate.  Ton  have  thus,  previous  to  the  operation,  had  a  rehear- 
sal of  that  part  of  it,  and  you  have  gained  thereby  a  considerable 
amount  of  information.  By  such  examination  you  ascertain  correctly 
what  should  be  the  length  and  breadth  ci  the  beaked  scalpel  with 
whieh  the  prostate  should  be  incised. 

3.  Never  perform  the  operation  two  or  three  days  after  your  patient 
has  taken  a  long  journey ;  for  the  shaking  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
by  the  exertion  of  travelling  produces,  in  most  cases,  a  certain  amount 
of  irritation,  and  if  yoa  were  to  operate  at  such  a  time,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  your  patient  might  then  be  labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of 
the  stone,  which  would  add  much  to  the  danger.  Therefore  wait  till 
such  irritation,  if  it  has  taken  place,  shall  have  subsided,  or,  if  it  has 
not,  till  there  is  no  probability  of  its  occurring. 

4.  There  is  a  little  dodge  which  I  have  practised  with  regard  to 
children.  Tou  are  aware  that  our  lithotomy  patients,  after  the 
operation,  are  carried  into  the  Retreat,  or  Garden  Ward.  We  have 
in  the  garden  two  detached  wards,  and  these  possess  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  a  patient  having  undergone  so  very  important  an  operation, 
is  not  after  it  subjected  to  the  hospital  atmosphere.  Before  this  pro- 
ceeding was  adopted  I  can  remember,  in  one  instance,  when  the  exter- 
nal incision,  after  lithotomy,  was  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene.  I 
do  not  like  little  boys  to  go,  for  the  first  time,  direct  from  the 
operation-room  into  the  Garden  Ward ;  I  prefer  having  them  in  the 
Retreat  with  the  nurse,  to  whom  they  will  then  have  formed  an 
flttuchment  of  some  days  duration  previous  to  the  operation ;  for  if  a 
little  boy  has  been  a  week  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  in  the  house, 
amd  should  be  immediately  after  the  operation  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  stranger,  he  frets,  and  is  unhappy,  wanting  the  face  and 
voice  he  had  learned  to  love.  I  consider  this  a  point  worth  attend- 
ing to. 

Ji,  On  the  day  of  the  operation,  let  the  perineum  be  shaved.    Let 
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an  enema  be  administered  an  boor  or  two  before  the  operati<»,  so  as 
to  have  the  rectum  empty.  Let  the  patient  (^  retiun  his  oriDe, 
according  to  circumfitances  and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  from  balf 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours.  Your  patient  ia  now  prepsied, 
and  you  are  ready  for  the  operation. 

I  propose  now,  in  the  simplest  language  possible,  to  describe  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  I  perform  this  operation  myself,  and  whidi  I 
hope  you  will  follow.  I  shall  do  it  in  such  plain  terms  that  "  be  who 
runs  may  read,  and  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err 
therein.*' 

First,  then,  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  operation-room,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  see  that  every  provision  is  made  for  the  satis&ctoiy 
performance  of  the  operation.  Go  towards  the  table  where  the 
instruments  are  placed,  and  see  them  all,  examine  them  well,  aod 
choose  the  scalpel  with  wliich  you  intend  to  make  the  external  ioei- 
sion ;  take  care  that  it  is  sharp  both  at  the  edge  and  point,  and  thst 
it  is  of  proper  dimensions  for  your  patient.  Examine  the  beaked 
scalpel  you  have  previously  chosen,  and  ascertain  that  the  beak  wfll 
run  smoothly  in  the  groove  of  the  staff.  I  recommend  you  to  bare 
two  small  trays.  Upon  the  first  you  will  have  laid  out  every  instro- 
ment  which  is  always  required,  and  on  the  second,  those  whioh  an 
only  occasionally  wanted.  The  instruments  you  always  require  are 
the  two  scarlet  bandages  with  which  the  patient's  hands  are  to  be 
secured  to  the  feet,  a  little  oil,  the  grooved  staff,  scalpel,  lithotomy  knife, 
and  various  foroeps  and  scoops.  On  the  secoQd  tray,  artery  foroepi, 
a  tenaculum,  silk  ligatures,  blunt  gorget,  forceps,  with  a  lateral  curfe, 
the  elastic  gum  tube,  and  lint  for  cases  of  hemonhage,  and  which  yoo 
saw  used  with  immediate  success  at  my  last  operation  ;  for  altbougb 
no  artery  of  magnitude  was  wounded,  there  was  very  considerable  V» 
of  blood  from  veins,  and  that  hemorrhage  was  restrained  at  ooce  by 
the  elastic  gum  tube  surrounded  by  lint.  A  pair  of  neat  dressisg 
forceps  is  very  useful,  indeed,  where  any  small  fragment  of  stooe  is 
left  in  the  bladder.  I  remember  a  case  two  or  three  years  ago,  wbere 
I  had  a  small  fragment  on  the  tip  of  my  finger,  and  whi<£  I  found 
could  be  seized  at  once  with  a  pair  of  forceps  of  this  kind,  bat  they 
were  to  be  sought  and  found  when  I  wanted  them,  and  some  li^ 
delay  took  place  in  consequence.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  anticipate 
anything  of  this  kind.  The  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  which  I 
have  described,  is  occasionally  useful,  but  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  prostate  gland  is  of  unusual  dimensions  and  firm  structore.  A 
blunt  gorget  is  sometimes  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  forceps.  Have  a 
towel  in  the  front  pocket  of  your  dress,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  a  momeot 
to  wipe  the  finger  if  it  should  be  soiled.  See  that  the  nurse  is  pro- 
vided with  sponges,  towels,  and  basons  of  hot  and  cold  water. 

Let  me  now  describe  to  you  the  manner  in  which  these  bandages 
should  be  applied  to  secure  the  patient.  There  is  a  knack  in  doing 
this  properly.     The  loop  round  the  wrist,  recommended  hjsomi^ 
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quite  onqeeeasarj.  U  is  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  because  it  makes 
»  knot  which  is  very  unoomfodiable.  First,  ^aw  the  hand  down  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  place  the  thumb  over  the  dorsum,  and  the  four 
fingers  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  then,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  keep 
the  wrist  in  perfect  contact  with  the  ankle,  pass  the  bandage  firmly 
three  times  round,  and  then  give  it  the  figure  of  8  turn,  in  such  a 
manner  that  from  the  wrist  it  shall  first  pass  over  the  knuckles,  and 
lastly  over  the  fingers ;  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  first,  and  lastly  over  the  knuckles  and  back  of 
the  band,  it  will  not  be  so  neatly  accomplished,  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  slip ;  finish  by  passing  it  again  several  times  round  the 
wrist  and  ankle,  and  then  place  the  pin  in  a  place  not  likely  to  incon- 
venience the  assistant  who  holds  the  foot. 

I  introduced  the  scoop  into  more  frequent  practice  here  about  thirty 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  reading  Barlow's  book :  but  I  only  dis- 
covered this  month  that  our  scoops  have  never  been  properly  made 
according  to  his  directions.  This  is  the  form  of  scoop  which  has  been 
used  here  above  thirty  years,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  more  of  the 
form  of  a  spoon  than  this  new  one,  which  I  have  had  made  from  the 
plate  in  Barlow's  book.  This  new  scoop  is  bent  much  more  than  the 
old  one,  which  allowed  the  stone  to  slip.  B>emember,  that  in  using 
the  scoop  you  must  use  it  very  much  as  you  would  a  pair  of  forceps, 
vaking  the  other  blade  with  a  forefinger  of  your  l^t  hand.  The  stone 
being  once  secured  in  the  scoop,  must  be  poreased  upon  by  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  while  you  extract  with  the  right,  you  thus,  if  you  use 
Barlovr's  scoop,  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  escaping.  I  aJso  wish  to 
abow  you  an  instrument  made  for  me,  and  which  I  have  found  very 
paeflU  on  several  occasions.  I  mean  these  forceps,  with  one  blade  a 
little  longer,  and  overwrapping  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  the  stone  is  once  gxasped,  it  can  be  easily  extracted  without 
danger  of  its  slipping^  and  without  the  necessity  of  that  firm  grasp 
to  prevent  slipping,  which  occasionally  causes  the  stone  to  break. 
Here  is  the  first  calculus  which  was  extracted  with  this  instrument 
in  October,  1842.  But  J  have  had  the  instrument  improved  on  the 
French  principle.  In  these  new  forceps,  when  the  blades  are  opened, 
tbare  is  little  or  no  separation  of  the  handles  from  each  other,  and 
oonaequently  no  stretching  of  the  wound  when  the  blades  are  in  the 
bladder.  For  a  flat  oval  or  small  calculus  these  forceps  are  of  great 
value,  because  when  the  finger  is  onee  upon  the  calculus,  you  can  push 
it  into  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  when  once  in  you  can,  if  neces- 
fittry,  change  its  direction,  and  this  without  subjecting  the  parts  to  any 
extraordinary  pressure,  which  would  be  the  case  with  a  pair  of  lith- 
otomy forceps.  Ascertain  that  the  operation  table,  and  th^  chair  on 
which  you  are  to  sit,  are  suitable  for  your  own  size.  If  you  find  the 
latter  too  low,  have  two  or  thr^  pillows  placed  on  it. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  on  the  table,  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  is  for  the  assistant  to  apply  the  bandage  to  the  right  hand 
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and  foot,  in  the  manner  previously  described.  Now  I  say  the  aanttut 
must  do  this,  because  it  requires  the  exertion  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  strength ;  and,  by  doing  it  himself,  the  operator  might  render  bis 
hand  unsteady.  After  the  right  hand  and  foot  are  bound  tog^ither, 
introduce  the  staff,  feel  the  stone,  and  hear  it ;  obtain  silence,  and  Wt 
the  bystanders  also  hear  it.  When  then  is  done,  the  assistant  will 
tie  the  left  hand  and  foot  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right 
The  patient  must  now  be  placed  in  position ;  he  must  be  drawn  down 
so  that  the  breech  shall  come  close  to  the  edge  of  the  operation-taUe, 
or  even  overhang  it  a  little.  He  must  now  be  secured  in  a  steady 
position :  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  assistance  of  three  men. 
One  sits  astride  the  operation-table,  with  a  pillow  upon  his  breast,  to 
support  the  head  of  the  patient,  whose  wrists  he  holds ;  another  stands 
at  the  right  side,  grasping  the  knee  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  sole 
of  the  foot  with  his  right ;  a  thurd,  placed  at  the  left  side  of  the 
patient,  does  the  reverse.  These  two  individuals,  plaeed  on  each  side, 
can  separate  the  knees,  and  prevent  the  patient  from  drawing  them 
together,  which  he  will  have  great  inclination  to  do.  He  being  now 
properly  placed  and  everything  ready,  the  staff  is  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  assistant.  It  is  put  in  the  proper  position  and  made  rather  {Nromi- 
nent  in  the  perinseum.  I  do  not  like  to  hook  up  the  carved  staff  in 
the  way  recommended  by  Listen.  I  like  to  be  pressed  a  little,  so  ai 
to  make  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  rather  more  saperficiaL 
I  introduce  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  previously  oiled,  into  the 
anus,  and  place  the  extremity  of  it  on  the  apex  of  the  prostate. 
This  manoeuvre  you  have  previously  rehearsed,  and  you  therefore  know 
exactly  how  dbep  it  is  situated.  Keep  the  finger  on  the  prostate  in  this 
position ;  then,tiGike  the  mid  finger  of  the  same  hand,  and  place  it  in  firont 
of  the  scrotum,  about  half  an  inch  below  its  termination,  and  intiie 
line  of  the  raphe;  then  place  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  upon  the 
tuberosity  of  the  left  ischium.  By  this  means  you  keep  the  int^o- 
ments  in  the  line  of  your  incision  on  the  stretch.  The  scalpel  is  now 
given  into  your  hand,  and  you  hold  it  in  the  same  manner  as  yoa  would 
a  pen.  Knowing,  from  previous  examination,  the  depth  of  the  peri- 
nseum and  the  situation  of  the  prostate  gland  (and  in  making  yoor 
calculations,  for  you  have*  thought  intently  on  these  subjects),  yoa 
place  the  middle  finger  on  the  back  of  the  scalpel,  at  that  point  to 
which  you  intend  to  plunge  the  instrument  into  the  perinseum.  The 
integuments  being  upon  the  stretch,  you  place  the  point  of  the  scalpel  a 
few  lines  to  the  left  of  the  raphe,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  below  the  termination  of  the  scrotum,  and  you  plunge  it  deep^ 
daggerwise,  into  the  perinaeum,  aiming  towards  the  apex  of  the  prostate, 
but  remembering  that,  although  your  finger  is  placed  in  the  rectiuD,and 
touching  the  apex  to  give  you  an  indication  where  that  it  is  to  be 
found,  it  is  still  placed  as  a  sentinel  on  guard  over  the  rectum.  There 
is  this  sort  of  intelligence  betwixt  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  that  yoa 
are  not  likely  to  run  the  scalpel  into  your  own  finger ;  bat  yoa  wili 
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endeavour  to  come  within  about  half  an  inch  of  that  point,  and  then 
you  are  safe :  you  know  and  feel  that  the  rectum  is  uninjured,  and 
you  go  down  in  an  oblique  line,  as  if  you  were  aiming  towards  the 
thumb  which  is  stretching  the  integuments  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  As  you  proceed  lower  with  your  incision,  you  withdraw  the 
scalpel  a  little,  so  as  not  to  cut  so  deep,  as  you  are  cutting  close  by  the 
side  of  the  rectum.  When  you  have  got  beyond  the  anus,  and  see 
that  the  transversalis  muscles  are  fairly  divided,  you  may  then  make 
a  gentle  carve  away  from  the  tuberosity,  and  finish  your  incision 
at  a  short  distance  (varying  with  the  bulk  of  your  patient)  below 
the  anus. 

Now,  I  am  occupying  a  great  deal  of  time  in  describing  to  you  that 
which  is  done  in  a  inoment.  I  shall  be  nearly  an  hour  in  describing 
what  you  will  accomplish  in  two  minutes.  Your  external  incision  is 
probably  complete  at  one  stroke.  Withdraw  the  forefinger ;  plunge 
it  into  the  wound,  and  feel  its  whole  length ;  and,  if  you  find  any  mus- 
cular fibres  or  fascia  interposed,  which  might  offer  resistance  to  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  press  the  finger  down  upon  that  part,  and 
gently  divide  it  with  the  scalpel.  You  have  now  to  cut  into  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra.  Probably  you  may  find  it  an  advantage 
to  alter  in  a  slight  degree  the  position  of  the  staff.  You  now  place 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  apex  of  the  prostate  within 
the  wound,  and  carry  the  scalpel  over  that  finger,  with  its  cutting  edge 
upwards ;  you  feel  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  perforate  it  with  the 
point  of  the  scalpel,  and  cut  a  little  upwards.  Your  staff  is  large ; 
the  urethra  is  on  the  stretch,  and  the  wound  in  it  gapes.  Insert 
immediately  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  into  the  groove,  or,  what  will 
do  equally  well,  keep  the  point  of  the  scalpel  there,  with  its  catting 
edge  durected  upwards ;  hold  it  with  the  left  hand ;  take  the  beaked 
scalpel  in  the  right ;  pass  it  along  the  side  of  the  scalpel  to  its  point. 
Withdraw  now  the  common  scalpel,  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
assistant.  Feel,  and  let  the  assistant  who  holds  the  staff  also  feel, 
that  the  beaked  instrument  is  correctly  in  the  groove.  You  leave 
your  chair  ;  stand  up ;  take  hold  of  the  staff  with  the  left  hand,  and, 
keeping  the  beak  of  the  scalpel  at  an  angle,  pressing  firmly  against  the 
groove,  you  depress  the  handle  of  the  staff.  And  now  comes  the  most 
important  part  of  all ;  that  is,  the  line  in  which  you  are  to  make  your 
incision  through  the  prostate  gland. 

Your  incision  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  two  evils ; 
for,  in  this  case,  you  have  to  sail  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Here  is  your  Scylla — ^the  rectum.  Here  is  your  Charybdis — ^very 
important  blood-vessels.  If  you  were  to  carry  the  knife  straight  down 
in  the  perpendicular  line,  you  would  infiUlibly  slit  open  the  r^um.  If 
yon  carried  it  directly  across  in  the  transverse  line,  you  would  very 
probably  wound  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  or  other  vessels  of  great 
importance.  You  are  to  cany  your  incision  through  the  prostate  in 
the  median  line  betwixt  these  two,  and  then  you  avoid  both  these  evils. 
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But  I  prefer  rather  that  it  should  be  a  slight  degree  nearer  the  traiuh 
verse  line  than  the  perpendicular  one ;  and  this  direction  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram. 

Therefore,  the  staff  being  grasped,  and  the  handle  depcsened  to  this 
angle,  and  the  beaked  scalpel  held  at  this  angle,  witb  its  edge  directed 
according  to  the  dotted  line,  push  boldly  forwards  into  the  bladder. 
There  is  mat  mask  4uiger  of  its  slipping,  although  you  are  using  a 
eurYed  staff.  As  it  is  held  in  its  first  position,  you  cut  into  the  c«r?e 
of  a  grooved  staff :  but  if  you  take  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and 
depress  it  in  this  position,  with  the  beaks  of  the  scalpel  pressing  into 
its  groove  at  an  obtuse  angle,  it  is  then  a  straight  staff ;  the  curve  is 
all  in  the  bladder ;  and  you  have  to  go  on  a  straight  Una  Great  part 
of  the  instrument  being  within  the  bladder,  it  lifts  it  up  from  the  rec- 
tum, and  you  will  run  no  risk  of  wounding  it.  In  all  my  operations, 
I  have  wounded  the  rectum  twice  only,  and  never  with  the  beaked 
scalpel.  In  the  two  instances  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  in  making 
the  external  incision :  it  was  very  slight,  and  followed  by  no  evil  ooa- 
sequences ;  in  both  cases  the  patients  recovering  just  as  favourably 
as  if  no  such  accident  had  occurred. 

The  beaked  scalpel  having  being  passed  through  the  prostate  into 
the  bkdder  a  gush  of  urine  through  the  external  wound  immediatelj 
takes  place.  You  now  withdraw  the  beaked  scalpel,  introduce  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  bladder,  and  on  no  account  witMnm 
the  sto^tiU  the  stone  is  felt.  You  will  almost  invariably  be  able  to 
feel  it,  if  you  have  a  tolerably  long  finger,  unless  your  patient  have  ao 
enormously  enlarged  prostate.  Any  pe^n  with  tiie  shorted  of  fingen 
cc^n  readily  do  this  in  boys.  In  adults  with  enlarged  prostata  it 
is  sometimes  difficult.  I  have  met  with  two  instances,  and  two 
only,  whether  in  my  own  or  other  operators'  cases,  in  which  I  could  not 
feel  the  stone.  One  was  in  the  last  operation  but  one  which  I  have 
described,  and  where  the  gland  was  so  enlarged  that  the  middle  lobe 
came  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  in  front  of  the  stone,  and  was  then 
divided,  the  man  doing  well.  As  soon  as  the  forefinger  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the. stone,  the  staff  may  be  safely  withdrawn.  You  now 
instantly  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  will  be  its  size,  position, 
Itnd  form ;  and  what  will  be  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  its 
extraction.  If  the  stone  be  very  small,  it  may  either  be  extracted 
with  forceps  or  scoop.  If  the  incision  be  tolerably  free,  you  can 
readily  introduce  a  pair  of  forceps  or  a  scoop  upon  the  finger,  as  a 
director.  If  the  parts  should  be  very  tight,  and  you  find  yon  cannot 
sufficiently  dilate  them  with  the  finger,  and  you  believe  that  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  forceps,  pass  over  the  finger 
(while  the  tip  of  it  still  touches  the  stone)  a  blunt  gorget  without 
beak.  They  will  be  thus  readily  and  safely  passed  into  the  bladder ; 
and,  the  exact  position,  size,  and  shape  of  the  stone  being  known,  it 
will  be  grasped  at  once,  without  any  searching. 

I  consider  the  seizing  and  extraction  of  the  stone  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  important  parts  of  the  operation,  and  that  on  which  its  success 
mainly  depends.  It  requires  very  considerable  manual  dexterity,  the 
great  point  being  to  seize  the  stone  in  the  most  favourable  position 
^r  extraetioB.  A  very  considerable  m^ority  of  urinary  calculi  are 
ID  the  oval  form ;  aad  you  see  that  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  if  you  were  to  grasp  a  stone,  and  endeavour  to  extract  it  in 
this  manner,  with  the  long  diameter  across  the  blades  of  the  foraeps. 
But  if,  when  the  stone  is  once  grasped,  and  before  you  begin  to  move 
it,  you  place  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  in  the  wound,  and  ascer- 
tain its  position,  it  is  very  easy  to  place  the  stone  more  favourably  for 
extraction,  viz.,  with  its  long  diameter  in  the  axis  of  the  wound. 
Here  is  a  calculus  of  a  flattened  oval  form,  which  I  extracted  last 
Monday ;  its  dimensions  are  two  inches  and  one-eighth,  by  one  inch 
and  a  baJf.  It  was  coming  with  the  long  diameter  across  the  wound, 
and  could  not  be  extracted  in  that  position ;  but,  by  turning  the 
forceps  one  quarter  round,  it  came  out  with  ease.  If  I  had  perse- 
vered in  attempting  to  extract  that  stone  with  violence,  very  consider- 
able mischief  must  have  ensued.  (April.  This  man  made  a  good 
recovery.) 

Now  all  these  little  things  which  take  me  so  long  to  describe  must 
be  done  in  an  instant.  Tou  must  feel  yourself  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  general  of  a  great  army.  You  must  attend  to  every  point, 
and  any  little  difficiSty  must  be  obviated  in  a  moment.  If  possible, 
grasp  the  stone  with  the  forceps  before  the  finger  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bladder.  When  you  feel  it  and  examine  it,  you  can  tell  very  well 
whether  it  is  of  a  hard  compact  material  (as  lithic  acid),  or  whether 
it  is  of  a  soft  and  friable  nature,  and  you  thus  are  able  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  pressure  that  may  be  safely  applied  to  it ;  for  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  stone  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  away  entire. 
When  it  is  grasped  by  the  forceps,  always  ei^tract  it  in  the  line  of 
axis  of  the  pelvis.  If  you  pull  upwards  you  seriously  contuse  and 
lacerate  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  pubis ;  you  do  mischief  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  infiltration  of  urine  and  death.  Let  your  extrac- 
tion be  forwards  and  downwards.  Hold  your  forceps  firmly,  and  with 
the  left  hand  depress,  at  the  same  time  tbat  you  pull  forwards  with 
the  right. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty,  stop  and  ascertain  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  Do  not  attempt  by  brute  force  to  overcome  this,  but  by 
gentle  persuasion  and  perseverance.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  tbat 
you  should  be  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  in  gently  dilating  the  parts, 
ao  as  to  allow  the  stone  to  pass  with  safety,  than  by  extracting  with 
great  force,  to  gain  a  little  time  at  the  expense  of  irreparable  injury. 
In  those  cases  where  you  cannot  at  once  feel  the  stone  with  the  finger, 
and  where  you  have  to  search  for  it  with  the  forceps,  do  not  grope 
about  with  the  blades  open,  but  search  the  bladder  with  them  closed. 
When  you  tap  the  stone,  then,  and  not  till  then,  open  them  and 
grasp  it. 
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We  will  suppose  that  the  stone  has  been  grasped  and 
extracted;  there  is  another  consideration.  Is  there  another sUmet 
If  any  one  of  you  had  extracted  that  stone  you  would  know  at 
once  there  was  another.  You  would  see  that  there  are  two  polished 
surfaces  worn  away  by  attrition.  Therefore,  when  you  see  any  mark 
of  this  kind  on  the  stone,  you  examine  with  the  finger,  and  you  find 
another.  Perhaps  you  cannot  feel  it  with  the  finger,  then  sound  with 
the  bulbous  ended  sound,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  with  your  own 
exploration,  but  give  the  sound  into  the  hands  of  your  assistant,  and 
let  him  sound  and  be  satisfied. 

A  few  years  ago  I  performed  the  operation  upon  a  patient,  and  took 
away  three  or  four  calculi  of  the  size  of  very  small  chesnuts.  I 
thought  there  might  be  another.  I  sounded,  but  could  not  feel  one. 
I  gave  the  sound  into  the  hands  of  my  colleague,  who  sounded  care- 
fully and  gave  his  opinion  that  there  was  not  another,  and  the 
patient  was  unbound  and  sent  to  bed.  But  there  was  another  cal- 
culus, and  it  came  away  by  the  wound.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  ?  It  takes  place  in  this  way.  Many  years  ago,  I  operated  on  a 
little  boy  (and  it  was  a  few  years  after  that  operation  which  I  baie 
described  to  you,  in  which  no  stone  was  found).  In  this  case  I  conld 
not  feel  one,  and  I  was  in  considerable  embarrassment  for  some  tima 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Chorley,  examined  also,  but  neither  could  he  du- 
cover  one.  I  then  got  the  female  sound,  and  detected  it  grasped  in 
a  fold  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  which  had  contracted  upon  it  at 
the  time  of  the  rush  of  urine  on  the  division  of  the  prostate ;  ik 
was  not  sacculated,  which  is  a  very  rare  thing.  I  brought  the  stone 
down  from  that  point,  and  it  was  readily  extracted.  Now  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  this  calculus,  which  defied  detection  and  came  away 
through  the  wound  had  been  grasped  in  a  similar  way,  and  thus 
eluded  our  search.  If  you  feel  another  stone,  proceed  according  to 
circumstances,  that  is  according  to  its  size,  to  extract  with  the  scoop 
or  forceps,  as  occasion  may  require. 

You  now  sponge  the  wound,  clear  away  any  blood  which  may  haw 
coagulated  in  it,  and  examine  whether  there  be  any  artery  bleeding 
which  requires  ligature.*  If  there  be  nothing  but  a  slight  oozing  <rf 
blood,  it  requires  no  attention  ;  but  if  an  artery  is  throwing  ont  iti 
blood  vigorously,  per  saUemy  seize  it  with  the  tenaculum,  or  artery 
forceps,  and  tie  it  at  once.  Examine  the  wound  very  carefully^  vA 
if  there  be  nothing  requiring  ligature,  let  the  patient  be  unboood ; 
dip  the  finger  in  oil,  lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  and  plunge  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  so  as  to  lubricate  the  deeper  parts,  by  that 
means  you  prevent  them  from  being  glued  together  at  an  early  peijoi 
Were  such  adhesion  to  take  place,  it  might  prevent  the  flow  of  nrio^ 
and  possibly  give  rise  to  infiltration  ;  but  the  parts  being  besmeared 
in  the  maimer  recommended,  obstruction  is  prevented,  and  the  anns 
readily  flows  through  the  wound  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  operation.  This  plan  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  elastic 
gum  tube,  and  is  less  irritating. 
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The  patieot  being  unbound,  cover  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  soft 
dressing  the  breadth  and  length  of  your  three  fingers.  Previously 
to  removing  him  from  the  table,  let  him  see  what  to  him  will  be  a 
very  gratifying  sight,  viz.,  the  stone  which  you  have  extracted.  I 
sometimes  hold  it  up  between  my  fingers,  and  say,  *'  It  is  a  great 
deal  better  where  it  is  than  where  it  was,  is  it  not  V*  The  man  is 
pleased,  and  goes  away  in  good  spirits. 

[With  regard  to  the  after-treatment,  Mr.  Smith  observes :] 

First,  when  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  if  he  be  not  very  young,  give 
him  an  opiate,  and  watch  him  very  narrowly  for  several  hours.  Tou 
are  anxious  to  see  that  the  urine  flows  through  the  wound  at  an  early 
period ;  and  you  also  wish  to  see  that  no  hemorrhage  ensues,  which 
would  produce  inconvenience,  and  might  endanger  life.  He  is  placed 
on  his  left  side,  with  the  knees  gently  drawn  up  towards  the  abdo- 
men. One  very  important  point  to  attend  to  is  the  management  of 
the  '^  draw  sheet."  A  sheet  is  folded  in  four  folds,  and  one  end  is 
rolled  up  like  a  calico  bandage  ;  the  patient's  breech  rests  upon  the 
other  end,  while  the  roller  portion  lies  by  his  side.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  operation,  you  expect  to  find  this  sheet 
soiled  and  stained  by  bloody  urine  that  has  flowed  through  the  wound. 
This  is  a  satis&ctory  sign.  You  now  order  the  soiled  portion  to  be 
drawn  away  ;  and  the  patient's  buttock  rests  upon  a  dry  part  of  the 
sheet.  Perhaps  the  next  stain  it  receives  contains  a  very  slight  tinge 
of  blood. 

If,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  you  observe  that  the  stain  is 
purely  from  urine,  without  any  discoloration,  you  are  satisfied  that  all 
is  going  on  well.  But  i£^  on  your  visit  to  the  patient  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  operation,  you  find  the  sheet  is  unsoiled,  that  there  is 
no  discharge  from  the  wound,  but  that  its  sides  are  glued  together, 
the  case  is  not  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  interference  may  probably 
be  required.  If  this  condition  be  not  remedied,  your  patient  will  soon 
begin  to  experience  pain  and  distress  from  distension  of  the  bladder 
by  urine,  and  perhaps  also  by  coagulated  blood.  If  you  think  the 
proper  time  has  arrived,  do  not  delay,  but  at  once  pass  the  forefinger 
(previously  oiled)  through  the  wound  into  the  bladder ;  and  the  urine 
will  immediately  flow.  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  you  may  with  great 
propriety,  after  a  few  hours,  insert  the  tube,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Listen  froiQ  the  first ;  but  do  not  insert  this  tube  unnecessarily.  I 
am  sure  it  sometimes  does  harm ;  and  I  have  very  rarely  found  it 
necessary.  If  you  attend  to  this  condition  early,  and  make  with  your 
finger  a  free  passage  from  the  bladder,  you  will,  as  a  rule,  have  done 
all  that  is  required.  It  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  this  should 
be  att-ended  to  in  the  first  three,  four,  or  five  hours.  If  neglected,  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  infiltration  of  urine. 

if  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours  after  the  operation,  there  be  such 
a  degree  of  hemorrhage  as  to  give  you  uneasiness,  clean  and  sponge 
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the  wound  well,  and  carefully  ex^miue  it.  If  you  see  an  artery  pour- 
ing out  its  blood,  tie  it.  If  there  be  venous  oozing  to  any  extent, 
introduce  the,  tube  surrounded  with  lint,  so  that  the  naked  extremity 
of  the  tube  for  an  inch  and  a  half  shall  penetrate  through  the  pros- 
tate into  the  bladder,  and  that  part  surrounded  by  lint  oome  into 
contact  with  the  wound.  This  will  arrest  any  hemorrhage,  except 
from  an  artery  of  magnitude.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  allow  the 
tube  to  remain  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  tube  above  three  or  four  times  in 
all  my  experience. 

See  every  day  that  the  nurse  is  vwy  attentive  to  the  draw  sheet. 
This  is  of  very  great  importance,  because,  if  you  have  a  negligent 
nurse,  who  allows  the  patient  to  remain  with  the  buttocks  on  the 
soiled  sheet  hour  after  hour,  you  will  have  excoriation  of  these  part& 
Therefore  see  that  the  buttocks  are  well  washed  with  a  sponge,  dried 
with  a  towel,  and  that  the  draw  sheet  is  moved  constantly  from  under 
them  when  soiled ;  this  can  be  done  without  any  fatigue  or  disturbanoe 
of  the  patient.  As  it  cornels  forward,  you  fold  it  like  A  bandage  on  thi 
soiled  side,  and  secure  it  to  the  bed  ;  you  then  secure  your  patient 
from  the  annoyance  which  he  would  suffer  from  the  smell  of  evapo- 
rating urine,  if  the  sheet  were  left  unfolded  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

All  going  on  well  and  no  untoward  symptoms  having  taken  pUtce 
for  four  days,  you  may  begin  to  give  your  patient  more  generous  diet 
I  have  adopted  Martineau's  plan  for  many  years.  I  give  a  little  beer 
and  a  little  meat  after  the  fourth  day,  and  I  have  never  had  occasioD 
to  regret  doing  so. 

After  the  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  by  the  wound  for  three  or  foor 
days,  strap  it  up  with  adhesive  plaister ;  you  gain  time  hy  doing  so. 
The  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  the  urine  ceases  to  flow  by  the 
wound  varies.  In  boys,  it  is  generally  from  seven  to  t^i  days ;  in 
adults,  a  few  days  more.  It  is  very  beautiful  to  see  how  suddenly  a 
patient  under  these  circumstances  improves  in  his  personal  app^ 
ance.  Previously  to  the  operation,  he  has  been  subjected  to  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  bodily  jmin  ;  but,  having  seen  the 
stone  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  his  mind  is  at  ease,  and  he  some- 
times thrives  rapidly  from  that  moment. 

[The  last  few  years  chloroform  has  not  been  indiscriminatelj 
administered  in  every  case,  and  the  fatal  results  in  all  surgical  opoa- 
tions  have  been  much  less  numerous ;  and  Mr.  Smith  believes  that  in 
some  cases  after-effects  remain  of  a  serious  character.] 

My  last  four  colleagues  in  the  infirmary  have  all  perfbrmed  the 
operation  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Key^ 
that  is,  with  the  straight  staff  and  long-pointed  scalpel.  It  gave  mt 
very  great  pleasure,  many  years  ago,  to  have  reported  to  me  by  an  oM 
pupil  of  this  infirmary,  that  Mr.  Key,  in  his  lectures  on  lithotomy  as 
performed  with  the  sc^pel  attd  straight  staff,  was  in  the  habit  of  men- 
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tioning  my  name  as  a  provincial  surgeon  who  had  discarded  the  use  of 
the  catting  gorget,  and  had  operated  with  the  staff -and  scalpel 
twenty-two  times  in  succession  without  a  death.  I  suspect  Mr.  Key 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  that  statement  if  I  had  operated 
with  his  staff  and  his  scalpel.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  beaked  s(»lpel  is 
safer  than  one  without,  and  that  a  curved  staff  is  also  safer  than  a 
straight  one.  Let  me  enumerate  the  advantages  which  you  possess 
in  having  a  curved  staff. 

1.  In  the  first  position,  it  makes  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
more  prominent,  and  consequently  more  easily  i'eached ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  pushes  it  forwards,  and  makes  it  more  superficial. 

2.  It  is  a  far  better  and  more  efficient  sound  than  the  straight  stiiff. 
It  will  explore  all  parts  of  the  bladder ;  and,  having  the  same  curve 
as  the  urethra,  it  is  much  more  easy  of  introduction. 

3.  When  introduced,  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  its  escap- 
ing from  the  bladder,  however  the  patient  may  struggle.  If  the 
handle  of  the  carved  staff  is  held,  it  is  impossible  for  the  point  of  it 
to  escape  in  front  of  the  prostate.  Let  us  prove  this.  Here  is  the 
pelvis,  placed  in  position  for  the  operation  ;  and  here  is  the  curved 
staff,  also  placed  in  position.  Tou  perceive  at  once  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  slip  out,  however  the  patient  may  struggle.  Kow  let  us  put 
alongside  of  this  curved  staff  Mr.  Key's  straight  staff,  and  see  the 
difference.  See  how  easy  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Key's  instrument  to 
escape  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland.  If  such  an  accident  were  to 
happen  (and  it  has  happened),  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
knife  would  pass  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  and  perhaps 
wound  the  rectum. 

4.  Previous  to  the  division  of  the  prostate,  and  when  the  curved 
staff  is  placed  in  its  second  position,  it  lifts  up  the  bladder  from  the 
rectam,  and  consequently  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  wounded. 

5.  In  the  second  position,  when  the  handle  is  depressed,  it  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  straight  staff  for  the  passage  of  the  knife. 
Let  us  prove  this.  Here  is  the  first  position,  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  being  rendered  prominent.  When  the  membranous 
part  is  penetrated,  the  handle  is  depressed,  and  it  becomes  a  straight 
staff,  the  curve  being  quite  within  the  bladder.  You  can  thus  run 
the  beaked  knife  along  the  groove  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
prostate. 

Now,  then,  with  respect  to  the  straight  staff. 

1.  It  is  introduced  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  curved 
staff.  The  very  appearance  of  it  will  tell  you  this ;  and,  if  that  does 
not  satisfy  you,  try  them  both  upon  the  dead  body. 

2.  The  straight  staff  i^  a  very  imperfect  sound.  There  is  often 
difficulty  in  feeling  the  stone  with  it ;  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  where  the  straight  staff  has  had  to  be  withdrawn,  that  the 
bladder  might  be  sounded  with  the  curved  sound,  and  then  reintro- 
duced for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
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3.  This  is  my  greatest  objection  to  it.  It  penetrates  such  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  prostate  gland,  that  there  is  very  great  dangff 
(during  the  struggles  of  the  patient)  of  its  slipping  from  the  bladder 
in  front  of  the  prostate.  I  consider  this  danger  so  great  that  I  bave 
invariably,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  refui^  the  responsibility  d 
holding  the  straight  staff  in  this  operation. 

4.  The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  not  rendered  so  promi* 
nent  or  so  easy  to  find  with  the  straight  staff  as  it  is  with  the  curved; 
and  the  pointed  scalpel  is  never  so  safe  ,as  the  beaked  one,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  you.  Some  years  ago,  at  Weiss's  establishmeot 
in  the  Strand,  I  made  inquiry,  and  they  informed  me  that  th^  wen 
now  never  asked  for  Key's  straight  staff;  that  they  did  not  maks 
them ;  and,  so  far  as  they  knew,  their  use  was  exjdoded. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  very  excellent  work  on  Sitr^eTy,  oondodci 
his  observations  on  the  latertd  operation  of  lithotomy  in  these  words: 
''  The  highest  averages  of  success,  one  death  in  five,  in  six,  seven,  or 
eight,  have  been  obtained  in  this  way,  by  Oheselden  himself  and  fay 
many  who  have  imitated  his  movements ;  among  whom  I  may  emuW' 
rate,  as  perhaps  the  most  successful,  Messrs.  Martineau  and  Daliym- 
ple  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Crichden  pf  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Liston,  whoM 
operations  I  often  witnessed  in  former  years  with  admiration." 

I  have  now  proved  to  you  that  my  success  in  this,  the  great  opera- 
tion of  surgery,  has  been  equal  to  the  best  number  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fergusson ;  and  that  seven  out  of  eight  upon  whom  I  have  op^[atod 
have  been,  by  the  infliction  of  a  few  minutes  of  pain,  at  once  relieved 
from  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  (perhaps  endured  for  yeans  pre- 
viously), and  saved  from  a  certain  and  miserable  death.  Were  this 
success  the  only  result  of  the  exertions  of  my  long  professional  life,  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain,  or  £Buled  on  my  part  in  len* 
dering  those  great  benefits  that  our  profession  glories  in  eonferriogon 
our  fellow-creatures. — British  Medvsal  Jowmdy  Jan,  1,  8,  22,  aai 
29,  1859,  pp,  9,  23,  65,  84 


100.— STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  186  LITHOTOMY 

OPERATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  analysis,  all  the  cases  of  lithotomy  are  included 
which  occurred  between  January,  1854,  and  July,  1857,  at  the 
following  hospitals,  viz. : — 

Addenbrooke's  (Cambridge),  the  Bristol  Qeneral,  the  Cheltenham 
General,  the  Cumberland  (Carlisle),  the  Derby  Qeneral,  the  Dorset 
County  (Dorchester),  the  Dundee  Boyal  Infirmary,  tiie  Gliepyv 
Boyal,  the  Gloucester,  the  Hull,  the  Leeds,  the  Leicester  Geoeni, 
the  Liverpool  Boyal,  the  Liverpool  Southern  and  Toxteth,  the 
Queen's,  Birmingham,  the  Shefiield  General,  the  South  Staffordshire 
(Wolverhampton),  the  Staffordshire  General  (Stafford),  the  Suasii 
County  (Brighton),  the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  (Lynn),  the  York 
County. 
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Daring  the  three  years  and  a-half  over  which  our  statistical 
Beports  extended,  186  cases  of  lithotomy  were  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  different  metropolitan  hospitals.  It  thus  appears  that  an 
•▼erage  of  40  patients  a-year  are  operated  on  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
0r  in  other  terms,  not  quite  one  a  week.  This  number,  seeing  that 
our  list  comprises  thirteen  hospitals,  several  of  them  large  ones,  is 
oNtainly  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  modern  prao- 
tioe  of  crushing  has  no  doubt  rendered  this  number  somewhat  smaUer 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  but  that  it  has  not  greatly 
diminished  it,  we  shall  have  to  show  in  a  subsequent  analysis  of  the 
lithotrity  operations  performed  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  186  cases,  146  resulted  in  recovery,  and  40  ended  in  death. 
Of  the  whole  number,  137  were  under  the  age  of  20,  and  of  these 
123  recovered  and  only  14  died  ;  while  of  the  49  in  which  the  patients 
were  adults,  we  find  but  23  recovered,  and  no  fewer  than  26  died. 
These  figures  show  in  a  very  strong  light  the  influence  of  the  age  of 
the  patient  upon  the  prospects  of  a  lithotomy  operation.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  this  influence  in  greater  detail, 
and  then  to  examine  as  to  the  severed  causes  of  the  fibtalify  of  this 
operation,  and  their  relative  importance. 

Inflnence  of  the  Patim^s  Age  on  the  Prospect  of  Recovery, 

In  the  subjoined  table  the  cases  have  been  classified  according  to 
the  patient's  age  : 


Age. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5to8 
8  to  10 
10  to  15 
15  to  20 
90  to  25 
25  to  30 
30  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  45 
45  to  50 
50  to  55 
55  to  GO 
60  to  65 
65  to  70 
70  to  75 
75to80 


Total  .. 


No. 


1 
8 
24 
15 
43 
18 
21 

7 
8 
3 
3 
2 
0 
3 
5 
9 
7 
7 
1 
1 


186 


•d 

S 
o 

► 
o 


M 


1 

7 

20 

15 

40 

18 

15 

7 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 
1 
3 
0 
0 


146 


i 


0 

1 

4 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
5 
6 
4 
1 
1 


40 


o 
« 

P4 


0 
12-5 
16.6 

0 

7 

0 
28-5 

0 
12-5 
33-3 
66-6 
500 

0 
66-6 
40- 
57-5 
85-6 
57-0 
100* 
100- 


lin8 


linU 

1  in  3-5 

linS 
lin3 

2  in  3 
lin2 


2  in  3 
1  in  2-5 
1  in  1-8 

6in7 
4in7 


TT«^».  lA  .>a«.  i  8  deaths  in 
Under  10  yean  J  j  j^ 

of  age.  \*^^  13.6. 


100 
erery 


} 

} 
i 

} 


Between  10  and 
25  yean  of  age 


Between  25 
and  45. 

Between  45 
and  60. 


Between  60 
and  75. 


7  deaths  in  36,  or 

4  per  cent,  or 

every  5. 

4  deaths  in  8,  or 

50  per  cent,  or  1 

OTery  3. 

{9  deaths  tn  17,  or 
52'8  per  cent,  or 
more  than  half. 


d(7dei 
*^^19-4 
•  (lln 

•{50 
lin 


(12 
^75 


12  deaths,  in  16,  or 
per  cent,  or  3 
erery  4. 


TOL.  ZXXIX. 


S 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10  is  the  period 
in  which  the  lowest  death-rate  after  lithotomy  fnreTails.  Of  18 
operations  performed  on  patients  between  these  a^  all  resulted  ia 
recoTory.  If  we  gnmp  tc^ther  all  between  5  and  10  we  shall  hsie 
61  eases,  oat  oi  which  only  1  in  20  ended  fatally.  Childien  an4er 
the  age  of  5  appear  to  bear  the  operation  not  so  wbU  as  those  alittie 
older,  since  of  48  operations  1  ease  in  9  ended  in  death.  If  we  pi« 
by  the  &ct  that  no  death  appears  to  have  oceorred  oat  of  the  7  oms 
between  the  ages  of  16  «id  20  as  probably  (on  aeooont  of  the  snall- 
ness  of  the  number)  a  coincidence,  we  may  allege  that  amongst  adoUs 
the  rate  of  mortality  rises  with  the  age  of  the  patient.  Of  tiMie 
under  10  only  1  death  in  13^6  cases  occurred  ;  in  those  between  10 
and  25  the  rate  has  risen  to  1  in  5 ;  in  those  between  25  aad 
45  it  ha»  reached  1  in  2 ;  between  45  and  60,  it  is  actually  nun 
than  half ;  while  subsequent  to  the  age  of  60  it  attains  the  frightiiil 
proportion  of  3  in  every  4  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  appaUisg 
mortality  in  patients  of  advanced  age  is  in  part  preduoed  by  the  fMt 
that  of  late  years  the  best  subjects  have  been  treated  by  litlK%rit7>  sod 
that,  in  the  hands  of  many  surgeons  only  those  patients  not  oon- 
sidered  to  be  in  sufficiently  good  health  to  bear  the  latter  have  ben 
submitted  to  lithotomy.  Still  we  regret  to  know  that  this  drcaO' 
stanoe  has  bat  a  very  limited  application,  sinoe  Mtbotrity  has  bees 
practised  to  a  very  small  extent. 

The  explanation  of  the  comparative  freedom  from  risk  in  y<mng 
patients,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a 
very  common  concomitant  of  vesical  calculus  in  grown-up  peisoia, 
and  a  very  rare  one  in  children.  The  taUes  ab^t  to  be  addoeed. 
exhibiting  the  cause  of  death  at  the  several  ages,  wUl  show  that  of 
all  the  various  evil  influences,  renal  disease  is  by  £ar  the  most  impw- 
tant.  In  the  list  of  14,  however,  in  which  death  was  referable  to  it 
we  find  only  three  cases  in  which  the  patients,  were  under  20,  and 
only  1  in  which  the  child  was  under  10.  On  the  contrary,  of  tbo 
four  who  died  of  sthenic  peritonitis,  all  were  under  20,  ajowL  2  under 
10.  Peritonitis,  hemoCTh4;e,  and  shock  of  the  operation,  rank  astbe 
chief  causes  of  death  in  childhood. 

Much  importance  has  been  attaclied  by  some  writers  to  the  wej^k 
of  the  stone  as  a  means  by  which  to  estimate  the  risk  inclined.  Tm 
heavier  the  stone,  the  greater  the  danger.  To  Mr.  Crosse,  of  K(k^ 
wich,  we  owe  a  valuable  collection  of  data  on  this  point.  QootinS 
Mr.  Crosse's  tables,  Mr.  Coulson,  in  his  work  on  diseases  (tf  the 
bladder,  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  assert — ''The  chance  which  a 
patient  has  for  recovery  can,  therefore,  be  calodated  beforehand,  and, 
indepeudent  of  every  other  consideration,  from  the  ascertained  dimen- 
sions and  weight  of  the  stone."  The  statistical  Macy  here  involved 
is  transparent.  Of  coarse  children  have,  as  a  general  rale,  medi 
smaller  calculi  than  adults ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  tiiey 
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are,  by  very  Seu*,  the  best  subjects  for  lithotomy.  The  caase  of 
the  freedom  from  risk  in  children  is  not,  however,  to  be  foand 
in  the  fact  that  their  calculi  are  lighter,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  coincidence ;  J>ut  in  their  usual  freedom  from  renal  disease. 
Of  course  no  one  will  deny  that  the  large  size  of  a  stone  is  a  circum- 
stance of  some  prejudice  to  a  patient's  prospects.  A  surgeon  would, 
however,  commit  an  absurd  error  if  he  shoidd  imagine  that  a  boy  of 
ten,  from  whom  he  had  removed  a  mulberry  calculus  weighing  several 
Qfunoes,  had  only  an  eighth  part  of  the  chance  of  recovery  whi^h  was 
possessed  by  a  man  of  sixty  from  whom  a  phosphatic  one  of  not  as  many 
drachms  in  weight  had  been  removed.  In  all  probability  the  reverse 
estimate  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  fallacy  to  which  we  have 
referred,  viz.,  that  difference  in  weight  of  the  stone  is,  as  a  rule,  coin- 
cident with  difference  in  age  of  patient,  appears  to  us  to  make  any 
sta&tical  calculations  of  weights  quite  vfdueless  for  purposes  of  prog- 
nosis. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  of  patients  of  equal  age  and  simi- 
lar degree  of  health,  those  who  have  large  calculi  have  a  somewhat 
worse  chance  of  recovery  than  the  others,  and  even  this  rule  must  be 
allowed  to  receive  constant  modifications,  from  consideration  of  the 
composition  of  the  stone  in  each  individual  case.  Leaving  what  wb 
have  to  adduce,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  previous  health  of  the  patient 
npon  his  chances  of  recovery  after  lithotomy  to  another  part  of  the 
report,  we  will  now  pass  to  '   * 

CoKi  of  Death  after  Lithotomy, 

In  the  following  list  we  have  ende^ivoured  to  classify  the  cases  accor- 
ding to  the  accident  or  lesion  which  appeared  to  have  exerted  the  most 
efficient  influence  in  bringing  about  the  fatal  event.  In  many  cases,  of 
eonrse,  more  than  one  had  been  at  work  at  the  same  time.  Thus  some 
cases  in  which  the  main  lesion  appeared  to  be  disease  of  the  kidneys 
had  also  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue ; 
while  in  others,  which  died  ultimately  of  some  distinct  visceral  disease, 
hemorrhage  occurring  during  or  after  the  operation,  might  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  diminished  the  patient's  chance  and  predisposed 
him  to  the  attack.  The  classification  is  therefore  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  and  must  be  so  considered.  Proceeding  on  this 
plan,  we  find  that  of  the  forty  cases  ending  fatally,  death  was  referred  to 

Renal  disease         .        .        .        .    in  14  instances. 

Hemorrhage 


Pyaemia 
Peritonitis     . 
Shock  of  operation 
Extravasation  of  urine 
Abscesses  about  the  bladder 
Wound  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 

by  the  knife 
Exhaustion 


w     2         „ 


»     2         ,^ 


1 


a      *  >» 
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ConTulsions in    I  iDsianoe. 

Cystitis         .        .        .        .        .     „    1        „ 
Bronchitis „    1        „ 

In  the  remaining  two  cases  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  detail  to 
allow  of  our  assigning  them  to  any  class  without  risk  of  error. 

Renal  Disease  as  a  Cause  of  Death. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  arranged  the  fourteen  cases  in  which 
disease  of  the  kidneys  was  the  lesion  to  which  death  was  attributable: 


No. 

Age. 

126 

10 

41 

14 

31 
12 

14 
21 

103 
£3 

171 
73 

140 

37 
64 

A6 

58 
59 

147 

63 

109 

64 

86 
94 

6b 
68 

L16 

68 

Stale  of  Health. 


Delicate 
Bad.. 


Moderate 
Good      . 


Bad 

Very  bad 
»> 

HopeieBBly  ill* 

Bad 

Good 

Veiy  bad 
Feeble   . .     . . 


.Date  of 
Death. 


11th  day 

nth  day 

4th  week 
10th  day 

3rd  day 
6th  day 
2nd  day 
15th  day 
2nd  day 

6th  day 

19th  day 


Srd  day 
4th  day 


12th  day 


Bemarks. 


Stone  weighed  2  dr.  Both  kidneys  di»- 
oiganised. 

Mach  bleeding ;  protracted  operation;  peri- 
tonitis. 

AbacesseB  in  the  right  kidney. 

Stone  large:  acute  inflammati*n  of  Udn^ 
and  ureters. 

The  subject  of  diabetes  inaipidua. 

Stone  large ;  he  sank  from  the  shock. 
Had  suflfered  from  stone  for  ten  years. 
Stone  large;    eztensire  disease  of  Utst, 

kidneys,  and  bladder. 
Calculi  in  the  kidney;  acute  inflamnu- 

tion. 
Two    laige    phoephatic    atones;   absoMi 

behind  the  bladder,  as  weU  as  diaessea 

kidneys. 
Stricture  of  the  urethra. 
He  was  paralytic;  acute  InflflmmaHna  « 

bladder;    cystic  disease  of  both  kia* 

neys. 
Calculi  in  the  kidney ;  small  stone. 


We  have  not  included  in  the  above  list  those  cases  in  which  acute 
disease  of  the  kidneys  appeared  to  be  secondary  to  a  general  pyaffiK 
state:  In  most  of  those  included  there  was  reason  to  believe  tbat 
renal  disease  existed  prior  to  the  operation.  It  will  be  seen  that  io 
two  instances  the  patient  sank  on  the  second  day,  no  doubt  diie^ 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  while  in  five  others  death  ooconw 
within  a  week.  In  two  cases  the  operation  was  done  at  the  pt^aenis 
urgent  request  in  hope  of  mitigating  his  sufferings,  but  under  drcoB- 
stances  which  almost  preluded  the  hope  of  recovery. 

Hemorrhage  as  a  Cause  of  Death, — (Five  Cases.) 

In  the  following  five  cases,  so  much  blood  was  lost  either  at  the 
.  time  or  afterwards,  that  it  seemed  fair  to  attribute  the  patients'  ^ 
progress  to  the  debility  induced. 
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In  onl;  the  Gnt  and  third  of  these  wu  the  fatal  event  directl;  and 
onmist^eftbl;  iodnced  b;  the  loss  of  blood.  Id  the  others  the 
hemorrhage  acted  rather  tu  a  predisponent  It  is  interegting  here  to 
remark  that  the  two  cases  in  which  of  all  in  our  list  moHt  blood  ira« 
lost,  both  recovered.  Is  one  of  these  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
internal  pudic  had  been  cut,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  most  alarming. 
Caae,  namber  41,  is  one  in  which  the  cause  of  death  was  very  com- 
idicated.  It  has  aliead;  been  nientioned  among  the  deaths  &om 
renal  disease. 

Pj/tattia  tu  a  Caw  q^  Baak. — (Four  Casea.) 


Ito. 
us 

*gt 

SUUDTBuIlb 

DaMof 

00 

VmjW 

as 

SBdWHJk 

■"— '"^ 

PysMnia  has  hitherto  not  been  moch  considered  aa  a  cause  of 
lithotomy  fatality.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  much  more  extensively  than  it  formerly  did,  The  four 
cases  in  the  above  group  were  examples  of  the  disease  in  its  tygiod 
fond.  The  first  we  have  already  pabliahed  in  full  detail ;  in  it  puru- 
lent depAts  were  found  in  several  organs.  In  the  second,  a  man  in 
miserably  ill  health,  worn  out  with  suffering,  had  lithotomy  performed 
At  his  owo  request,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day,  having  had  rigors  and 
other  ifymptoms  of  pyemia.  The  kidneys  were  found  disorganised, 
there  vere  small  deposits  in  the  apices  of  the  lunp  (tubercular  t)  and 
in  one  knee-joint  was  a  collection  of  pus  amounting  to  faur  ounces. 
The  third  is  a  very  remarkable  ease,  on  account  of  the  early  period  at 
which  the  disease  set  in.  The  patient,  a  man  of  sixty,  appeared  in 
good  health,  but  was  vei;  stoat.  The  stone  was  a  large  one,  but  was 
got  away  without  nousual  difficulty.  A  severe  rigor  occurred  within 
tveutj-four  hours  of  the  operation,  and  pain  was  comphuned  of  in  one 
shoulder-joint.  Protiise  sweatings,  and  an  intennittent  pulse  soon 
followed,  and  he  rapidly  sank.  At  the  autopsy  both  knees  and  both 
shoulder-joints  contained  pus ;  but  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  intenut 
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viscera  were  healthy.  In  the  fourth  case  panilent  dep6ts  had  formed 
in  the  cellular  tissue  of  both  arms. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  certain  other  of  the  cases  a  dyBcnaa 
dosely  allied  to  the  pysBmic  was  connected  with  the  cause  of  desUi 
In  those,  for  instance,  in  which  acute  disorganising  inflamnuitioD  <tf 
the  kidneys  was  found,  such  a  suspicion  might  be  fairly  entertained. 
We  have  preferred,  however,  only  to  include  under  this  heading  tbose 
cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  well  marked.  As  being 
the  direct  cause  of  death  in  one-tenth  of  the  f&tal  cases,  it  is  eyident 
that  pyaemia  must  henceforth  assume  an  important  position  in  the 
rdle  of  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  lithotomy  practica 

It  will  be  for  additional  observation  to  confirm  or  alter  the  impm- 
sion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  occurrence  of  extennl 
suppurations,  either  in  joints  or  cellular  tissue,  is  more  common  wiioi 
pyaemia  fblldws  operations  on  the  bladder  or  urethra  than  wheii  it  ii 
consequent  on  those  in  other  parts.  Also  that  deposits  in  the  inter- 
nai  viscera  are  proportionately  less  frequent  after  the  former.  This 
impression  is  formed  on  the  observation  of  sevcoal  instances  of  M 
pyaemia  after  the  external  division  of  stricture,  and  after  lithotoD^ 

&C. 

Pdvic  Suppuration  as  a  Cause  of  Death, — (Four  cases.) 


No.' Age. 


72 

117 
109 
94  !  68 


60 

61 
64 


SUte  of  Health. 


Fair       .. 
Good 
Very  bad 


Date  of 
Death. 


1  month. 

10  dajs 
19th  day 
6th  day 


BemarlcB. 


Extenrire  rappuTatioii  between  bladderttd 

rectum. 
The  stone  weighed  nearly  fonr  oanees.       , 
Inflammation  of  bladder  and  abaceai  bebinatf 
Paralytic;  atone  gmall.  but  lodged  in >iM»a- 


Of  the  above  4,  two  cases  (94  and  109)  are  given  also  under  the  bei^ 
of  Renal  disease,  as  in  both  there  was  extensive  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  as  well  as  abscesses  about  the  bladder. 

Shock  of  the  Operation, — (Two  Cases.) 

In  seven  cases  the  patients  died  within  forty-eight  boon  of  tbe 
operation.  In  five  out  of  these  there  were  other  ostensible  lesions  to 
which  death  was  referred,  so  that  in  two  only  did  it  appear  attriln- 
table  to  noere  shock.  In  one  of  the  latter  the  patient  was  a  <^^ 
boy,  aged  ;  the  operator  had  withdrawn  the  staff  before  it  had  entereii 
the  bladder,  and  much  difficulty  had  been  encountered  in  ooDi{^0tiBg 
the  operation.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  in  addition  to  tbe  pro- 
longed operation  much  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  injory  «» 
inflicted  on  the  parts.  The  child  sank  and  died  on  the  third  di7' 
In  the  second  case,  a  heavy  corpulent  man,  aged  sixty-two,  sank  into 
low  delirium  soon  after  the  operatioui  and  so  continued  until  tbe  thin 
day,  when  death  occurred. 
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Oiher  (km^of  IkoAK — (Eight  Oaseck) 

The  eight  cases  whieh  yet  remain  to  be  aocoonted  for  may  be 
dassed  as  follow  i-^In  two  men,  one  aged  fifty-six  and  the  other 
seventy,  both  in  fair  health,  death  appeared  to  resnlt  from  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  into  the  cellnlar  tissue  of  tlie  scrotum  and  perineum.  In 
both  the  scrotum  sloughed  mo9t  extensively.  In  one  of  these  death 
took  place  on  the  seventh,  and  in  the  other  on  the  fourteenth  day.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  extravasation  of  urine,  to  which  for- 
merly a  very  large  proportion  of  deaths  after  Uthotomv  used  to  be 
ascribed,  should  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  frequent 
sources  of  danger.  In  one  other  case  (No.  90)  a  child,  aged  ,  pr&* 
viously  in  good  healthy  died  in  convulsions^  thirty-six  hours  after,  the 
operation.  In  another  (No.  77)  a  child,  of  two  years  old,  also  in  good 
health,  sank  within  fprty  hours  from  acute  bronchitis.  This  case  was 
one  of  so  much  interest  that  we  recorded  it  at  the  tinie  in  full  detail. 
In  one  (No.  63)  we  ought  perhaps  scarcely  to  class  the  case  as  a 
lithotomy  fatalil^,  since  the  diild  had  so  far  recovered,  as  to  have  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  It  was  that  of  a.  very  delicate  child, 
aged  three,  admitted  with  a  perineal  abscess  and  fistula,  communi- 
cating with  the  urethra.  After  the  operation  all  did  well,  but  at  the 
time  of  dis^arge  the  wound  was  not  quite  heftled,  ^e  child  was 
re-admitted  in  a  much  exhausted  state*  and  finally  san^c  six  we^ks 
after  the  operation..  In  two  oases  death  was  directly  relerable  to 
wound  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  by  the  operator's  knife.  Both 
the  patients  in  whom  this  accident,  happened  were  adults.  In  each 
extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritoneum  of  course  followed.  The 
last  remaining  ease  is  one  in  which,  in  an  elderly  man  with  enlarged 
poatate,  not  only  was  the  stone  extracted,  but  the  projecting  midcUe- 
lobe  of  the  prostate  was  cut  away.  Death  from  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  followed  three  weeks  afterwards. — Med,  Times  and  Oaz^^ 
Jan.  8,  1859,  p,  32. 


101. — Statidioe  of  LUhotomy,  By  Dr.  James  A.  Lawbib,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Br.  Geobos 
Buchanan,  one  of  Surgeons  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infiirmary. — 
[The  following  general  results  are  obtained  from  an  interesting  series  of 
tabulated  cases,  which  have  occurred  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.] 

Lithotomy  has  been  performed  in  the  male  in  159  cases,  with  23 
deaths.    Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases,  1  in  6*9i3. 
The  ages  of  the  patients  and  results  are  as  follows : — 

At  and  under  5  years, 50  cases  3  deaths 

From  5  to  10  years, .  ;, 84     -     2     -* 

From  10  to  15  years,  11     -     1     - 

In  all  under  15  years, ...  95     -  6    - 
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Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  under  15  years,  1  in  15-83. 

From  15  to  20  yeans,  14  cases  5  deaths 

Prom  20  to  80  years,  15     -     6     - 

Prom  30  to  60  years,  14     - O      - 

Above  50  years,   14     -     3 

In  all  above  15  years,  ...  57     -  13    - 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  above  15  years,  1  in  4*384 
The  ordinary  lateral  operation,  in  one  or  other  of  its  modifiGStiou, 
has  been  performed  107  times,  with  18  deaths.  The  operatioQ  with 
a  rectangular  staff,  devised  by  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  has  bc^n  perfomifld 
62  times,  with  5  deaths.  The  following  are  the  particakurs  (^  the 
cases  which  were  treated  by  the  two  methods  respectively : — 

The  ordinary  lateral  operation  occasionally  modi-  Dr.  A,  BuckaneaCt  Rk- 
fied  to  suit  particular  cases,  as  noted  in  the  table*         tangular  MeAod. 

At  and  under  5  years...  28  cases  ...  1  death  22  cases  ...  2  deaths 

From  5  to  10  years,  ...  24    -     ...  i     -  10    -     ...  1    - 
From  10 to  15  years, ...    7    -     ...  1    -  4    -     ...  0    - 

In  all  under  16  years,    59    -     ...  8    -  36    -     ...  3    - 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases,  1  in  19*6.  1  in  12. 

From  15  to  20  years,...  9  eases  ...  4  deaths  5  cases  ...  1  death 

From  20  to  30  years,...  12    -  ...  4    -  8    -  ...  1    - 

From  30  to  50  years,...  9    -  ...  0    -  5    -  ...  0    - 

Above  50  years, 11    -  ...  8    -  8    -  ...  0    - 

In  all  above  15  years,    41    -        11    -  16    -  2    - 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  above  15  years,  1  in  3*727;  andbf 

the  rectangular  method,  1  in  8. 

In  7  additional  cases  of  the  lateral,  the  ages  are  omitted  firom  the 
record ;  of  these  4  died. 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  total  cases,  lateral,  1  in  5*94;  rectangnltf, 
1  in  10*4. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  above  synoptical  table  does  not  gjvo 
a  true  estimate  of  the  relative  success  of  the  lateral  and  reetangaltf 
methods  of  operating.  The  column  of ''lateral  operations"  oa^t 
rather  to  be  entitled  ''operations  other  than  rectangular;"  f(^  a 
glance  at  the  statistical  tables  will  show  that  it  includes  vaiioos 
methods,  even  the  old  operation  with  the  gorget. — Glasgow  Md 
Joumaly  April  1869,  p»  40. 


102.--0N  LITHOTOMY  IN  CHILDREN. 

By  John  Adavs,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  London  HospitaL 

I  propose  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  children,  for  it  is  in  children  Uiat  fiiUoni 
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are  apt  to  occur ;  and  this  brings  me  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
modtu  operandi. 

The  bladder,  after  being  emptied,  is  to  be  carefolly  injected  with 
warm  water  so  as  to  distend  it  fairly  and  fally,  and  a  sti^  is  to  be 
introduced.  I  cannot  help  attaching  the  highest  importance  to  the 
selection  of  a  staff,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  often  leads  to  irremediable  error,  and  hence  an  operation,  simple 
in  itself,  becomes  altogether  impracticabla  I  show  you  instruments 
<tf  Tarious  curves,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  staff  with  a  short  curre 
may,  in  one  of  the  steps  of  the  operation,  be  withdrawn  ft'om  the 
bladder,  and  the  surgeon,  ignorant  of  this  fact,  thrusts  his  knife 
forwards,  and  fuls  to  enter  the  bladder.  This  I  maintain  to  be  a 
▼ery  common  cause  of  failure.  Hence  the  inyeutiye  genius  of  some 
modern  surgeons  has  been  wracked  to  find  out  a  Btaff  which  shall 
combine  two  important  elements  in  cutting  for  stone — ^namely,  &rst 
that  it  shall  duly  reach  the  bladder,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  so 
present  itself  to  the  perineum  that  no  one  can  possibly  miss  it.  I 
allude  to  the  staff  of  enormous  curve  and  the  rectangular  staff— both 
instruments  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  they  always  remind  me  of 
books  you  see  advertised,  in  which  the  road  to  learn  a  language  is 
"made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity."  I  would  say,  avoid  sndi 
things ;  rely  on  your  anatomical  knowledge  and  on  fixed  principles^ 
which  are  sufficiently  simple. 

When  the  staff  is  passed  well  into  the  bladder,  your  assistant  takes 
it^  and  holds  it  according  to  your  direction.  Attend  to  what  I  am  now 
saying.  Do  not  direct  your  assistant  to  nush  the  convexity  of  t^ 
staff  forcibly  towards  the  perineum ;  and  above  all  things,  do  not  tell 
him  to  present  it  to  the  left  side, — ^both  egregious  errors.  No !  direct 
bim  to  keep  it  in  the  mesial  line,  which  is  most  natural,  and  tell  him 
to  book  it  well  under  the  pubis,  so  that  m  your  incision  you  may  not 
trespass  on  the  rectum.  It  is  a  great  error  to  push  the  convexity  of 
the  staff  towards  the  perineum,  for  although  yon  may  by  this  means 
easily  enter  the  groove,  you  cut  the  urethra  at  the  bulb,  and  are  con- 
fieqnently  a  very  long  way  from  the  bladder  itself, — a  great  error  in 
catting  for  stone.  I  think  the  management  of  the  staff  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  the  operation,  and  such  is  the  opinion  Gi 
Mr.  Coulson — a  very  experienced  lithotomist,  who  told  me  that  if  he 
had  to  begin  his  operations  de  novo,  he  would  take  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  staff  in  his  own  left  hand,  whilst  he  cut  with  his  right. 

Tour  incision  is  now  to  be  made  with  the  view  of  reaching  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra ;  in  fiict,  so  as  to  open  the  urothra 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  bladder.  A  pointed  scalpel  is  to 
be  pushed  well  and  deeply  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  it  often 
happens  that  in  one  incision  you  enter  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
having  laid  bare  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  Ton  may 
thrust  boldly  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
your  way  likely  to  be  damaged.    And  this  is  far  better  than  groping 
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your  way  by  a  suoeeieioB  of  smsll  mindDg  incisians.  If  yon  please) 
you  may  finish  the  operation  with  the  same  scalpel ;  but  I  prefer  the 
employment  of  the  beaked  kntfe  for  dividiDg  the  neck  of  the  bltdder. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  opened  well  the  urethra,  and  that  yeur  instro* 
meut  is  in  the  groove  of  the  staf?,  otherwise  all  your  efforts  may  M  in 
that  important  step  of  the  operation — the  opening  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Taking  the  staff  in  your  left  hand,  and  pressing  your  knife 
firn]y  into  the  groove,  you  depress  the  handle  of  the  staff,  and  advanee 
its  point,  and  in  this  manner  your  knife,  following  the  staff,  enterg  tlie 
bladder.  And  how  do  you  know  that  your  knife  is  in  the  bladder  1 
By  the  escape  of  the  urine,  you  will  say.  Yes,  but  this  will  escape 
often  when  the  membranous  part  oi  the  urethra  is  opened.  ^^ 
must  remember  that  in  a  child  the  bladder  is  a  long  way  off,  moob 
longer  than  you  might  imagine ;  and  you  may  suppose  that  yoa  baye 
readied  its  neck  when  you  are  not  near  it.  Now,  as  this  is  of  aU 
things  the  most  important,  I  would  advise  you  to  carry  on  your  left 
forefiiiger  along  the  back  of  your  knife,  and  never  withdraw  the  staff 
until  you  can  satisfy  yourself  by  the  sense  of  vaouity  you  experience^ 
and  possibly  by  the  feeling  of  the  stone  itself  that  your  finger  is  fairly 
and  freely  in  the  bladder.  You  may  then  direet  your  assistant  to 
withdraw  the  staff,  and  pass  the  forceps  along  your,  forefinger  mi 
fxtraot  the  calculus.  Of  all  things  I  would  say  that,  if  you  are  not 
positive  that  your  left  forefinger  is  in  the  Idadder,  you  are  not  jastt* 
fied  in  introducing  the  forceps. 

Of  course  my  observations  are  not  applicable  wholly  to  the  opera- 
tion with  the  straight  staff  and  scalpel ;  nevertheless^  the  principles 
are  the  same,  and  I  may  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words.  First,  let  the 
bladder  be  &irly  distended  with  water ;  secondly,  let  your  staff  be 
sufficiently  long  at  the  end,  so  as  to  ensure  its  constancy  in  the 
bladder  during  that  part  of  the  operation  in  which  this  instrument  is 
required  ;  thirdly,  direct  your  assistant  to  hold  it  well  up  under  the 
ansh  of  the  pubis,  so  that  you  run  no  risk  of  wounding  the  rectum ; 
fourthly,  sins:  your  knife  fully  into  the  isohio-rectkl  fossa,  that  by  yoor 
first  incision  you  may  lay  bare  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
ureithra ;  fifthly,  be  quite  sure  that  you  have  freely  opened  the  urethra 
in  the  membranous  portion,  and  that  the  beak  of  your  knife  is  well  ia 
the  groove  of  the  staff ;  sixthly,  in  dividing  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
be  quite  sure  that  you  have  fairly  entered  its  cavity ;  soTenthly,  nevv 
withdraw  the  staff,  or  attempt  to  pass  your  forceps  until  you  are  satis- 
fied that  your  left  forefinger  is  fully  in  the  bladder ;  and  this  you  irill 
know  by  a  rush  of  urine,  a  sensation  of  vacuity,  and  possibly  by  feel- 
ing the  stone  itself.  There  are  many  other  points,  as  the  limitatioa 
of  your  incision  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  but  to  these  I  need 
only  make  allusion,  as  they  are  well  understood.  But  if  you  att^ 
to  what  I  have  said,  I  fbel  assured  that  you  will  finish  the  operatioo, 
if  not  quickly,  or,  as  it  is  called,  brilliantly,  at  any  rate  with  safety.-- 
Lancet,  Jatu  22, 1869,  p,  77. 
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103.-.LITHOTOMY  SIMPLIFIED. 

By  Pr.  HoBEBT  T.  Cosbett,  one  of  the  Surgeonft  to  the  Glasgow 
Bojal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

lathotomy,  as  i&  well  known,  has  engaged  the  attention  and  earnest 
refleetion  of  surgeons  from  an  early  period.  It  is  still  looked  upon, 
almest  ererywhere,  as  an  op^ation  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geon for  its  proper  performance,  considerable  fortitude,  steadiness  of 
hand,  and  practice,  both  upon  the  dead  and  the  living.  I  shall  not 
tire  the  reader  by  even  naming  the  various  instruments  that  have 
been  used,  and  the  methods  of  operating  that  have  been  practised  by 
the  many  great  surgeons  who  have  in  successive  ages  adorned  the 
profession.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lateral  operation,  as  it  is  called, 
has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  general  use,  and  was  practised 
in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  till  the  year  1847,  when,  upon 
the  9th  of  August  of  that  year.  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  of  this  city 
first  performed  successfully  **  the  mesial  operation,"  using  a  staff  of 
his  own  invention,  which  he  has  named  '^  rectangular."  It  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  my  esteemed  colleague,  were  I  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  staff  used  by  him,  and  of  his  operation,  as  this 
has  already  been  done  so  ably  by  himself,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
'Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science'  for  February  1848,  to  which 
communication  I  direct  attention,  as  in  it  the  lateral  and  mesial 
operations  are  contrasted,  and  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  parts  cut 
in  the  two  operations  scientifically  explained.  It  will  be  necessary, 
howoYer,  in  describing  the  instrument  which  I  now  bring  before  the 
profession,  to  make  some  remarks,  which,  although  applicable  to  the 
rectangular,  are  equally  necessary  to  be  understood  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  operation  by  the  instrument  to  which  I  allude.  I 
may  mention  that  sW  the  surgeons  who  held  office  in  the  Glasgow 
Boyal  Infirmary  during  the  last  eleven  months,  have  invariably  used 
the  rectangular  staff,  and  with  great  success.  The  operation  has  now 
been  performed  in  Glasgow  between  fifty  and  sixty  times  by  means  of 
that  instrument,  and  the  average  mortality  has  been  rather  less  than 
one  in  thirteen.  Judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rectangu- 
lar staff  has  come  into  use  in  this  city,  I  scarcely  think  I  use  the 
irords  of  prophecy  when  I  say  that  in  a  few  years  the  operation  by 
the  lateral  method  will  be  spoken  of  as  among  the  things  that 
were. 

In  cutting  for  the  stone,  our  objects  should  be,  to  open  the  bladder 
in  the  safest  manner,  by  the  shortest  passage,  and  by  the  easiest 
method.  In  short,  ttUo,  dto^  jv/yandcy  if  the  last  term  can  be  used  in 
surgery.  It  was  to  accomplish  such  ends,  that  my.  mind  has  been  for 
the  last  two  years  directed  to  the  subject  of  lithotomy.  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  five  times  with  Dr.  Buchanan's  staff,  at  the  ages 
of  3, 14,  21,  40,  55,  and  always  successfully.  Still  from  what  I  expe- 
rienced myself  and  saw  in  others,  although  I  considered  Dr.  Buchan- 


an'a  Bt«ff  and  metitod  of  opemting  a  long  stride  indeed  in  the  right 
direction,  I  did  not  consider  the  instniniBiit  perfect,  and  1  hav* 
endeavoared  to  make  it  so.  Hoi*  far  I  hare  succeeded  my  pnfea- 
sionol  brethren  will  judge  for  themselves;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
quite  aware  that,  bowaver  fortunate  I  maj  have  been  in  mj  aAtea^ 
to  aimpl if]' the  operation,  timemust  elapse  til!  the  instminent  becMMi 
generallT  known  before  it  can  be  eztenaiTel;  ased,  and  we  Cftn  ha*t 
the  reenlt  of  numerous  cases.  To  render  the  descriptiOD  aa  tntdligibla 
as  posaible,  I  subjoin  a  wood-cat.    Still  I  feel  c  "    ' 
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inspection  of  the  iDstrament  itself,  and  a  trial  of  it  upon  tlie  dead 
body,  wonld  do  &r  more  tlian  any  written  notice  to  break  down  the 
prejadice  which  is  likely  to  arise  against  it — as  this  feeling  generally 
opposes  everything  that  is  new. 

DeMription  of  the  Instrument, — The  instrument  may  be  said  to  be 
oomposea  of  two  staffo : — ^the  inner  is  for  introduction  to  the  bladder, 
and  has  a  handle  by  which  it  is  kept  steady  when  wished ;  the  other 
is  for  application  outside,  and  is  attached  to  the  first  by  a  catch  joint, 
which  is  fixed  to  a  projection  under  and  behind  the  handle,  and  is 
steadied  by  a  quadrant-looking  projection  which  passes  through  it. 
As  this  projection  has  a  screw  upon  its  upper  and  under  surfa^  it 
permits  the  action  of  a  nut-screw. 

When  the  instrument  is  secured  in  situ  for  the  operation,  the  per- 
pendicular portions  of  the  staffs  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  the 
short  horizontal  limb  of  the  outer,  which  is  pointed  like  a  pen  and 
grooved  upon  the  left  side,  enters  a  similar  groove  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  horizontal  part  of  the  inner  staff,  by  means  of  which  a  direct 
groove  or  tract  is  opened  into  the  bladder.  The  staffs  of  the  instru- 
ment can  be  detached  and  united  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
quickness. 

To  make  myself  fully  understood,  however,  I  shall  suppose  that  a 
patient  under  the  use  of  chloroform  has  been  placed  upon  the  table 
for  operation.  I  first  introduce  that  part  of  the  instrument  which  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  is  in 
reality  a  rectangular  staff;  having  struck  the  instrument  against  the 
stone  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  one,  I  then  get  the  patient's  feet 
bound  to  the  thighs — which  is  much  safer  than  binding  them  to  the 
hands,  as  this  latter  practice  draws  the  patient's  body  too  much  togethei 
and  materially  lessens  nis  capacity  for  breathing,  thereby  increasing 
the  dimger  when  chloroform  is  used.  The  nates  now  being  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  elevated  by  a 
pillow  placed  below  it,  and  the  knees  well  separated,  I  take  the  han- 
dle of  the  staff  in  my  right  hand,  introduce  the  forefinger  of  my  left 
into  the  rectum,  and  feel  for  the  horizontal  part  of  the  instrument ; 
being  satisfied  that  I  feel  the  prostate  between  my  finger  and  the 
portion  of  the  staff  just  named :  I  then  move  the  instrument  slightly 
tiackward  and  forward  until  the  angle  rests  immediately  in  front  of 
the  anus,  of  which  position  I  am  assured  by  my  left  thumb  resting 
upon  it  The  handle  at  this  moment  being  perpendicular,  I  now 
desire  my  assistant  to  hold  it  steady,  and  I  attach  the  outer  portion 
of  the  instrument,  which  is  effected  in  a  moment  by  means  of  the 
spring-catch.  The  quadrant-looking  projection  from  the  first  staff 
passes  through  the  outer  one ;  and  this  contrivance,  with  the  joint 
named  being  what  is  called  a  double-joint,  completely  does  away  with 
lateral  motion.  The  outer  portion  is  then  pressed  down  with  the 
right  hand  till  its  point  touches  the  skin  immediately  in  firont  of  the 
anus,  and  in  the  middle  line.    The  nut  is  now  fitted  on  to  the  quad^ 
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rant  projectioo,  whon  a  single  torn  of  the  screw  is  isii^eient  to  mUh 
lish  a  lioe  of  oommaaicatiou  with  the  bladder.  The  knife  used  inth 
this  instrament  being  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the  outer  staff,  is  then 
ran  along  the  groove  into  the  bladder  till  its  point  is  stopped,  and  a 
conred  ineision  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  inch  and  half  in  leogtii, 
is  made  to  the  left  of  the  rectum,  as  the  knife  ia  being  withdiawa. 
The  operator  then  introduces  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  into  the 
bladder  and  diUtes  the  opening  in  the  prostate  if  he  thinks  fit  l%e 
staffs  having  been  withdrawn,  the  stone  is  removed  by  anyinstroaoDt 
the  operator  may  deem  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  knife  I  use  is  exactly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  yoMj 
straight  in  the  back,  which  is  ground  to  a  blunt  edge  till  half  an  inch 
&om  Ita  point  where  it  is  cutting,  being  fitted  to  pieroe  as  well  as  cat 
The  blade  from  its  point  to  its  woulder  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
two  grooves  when  the  instrument  is  screwed  up;  this  shows  how  £w 
the  knife  should  enter ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  the  Uade  aho^ 
be  of  aoy  particular  length,  as  the  knife  is  thrust  home  until  its  poiat 
is  stopped  by  the  closed  extremity  of  the  groove.  In  front  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  blade  there  is  a  depression  whidi  is  rounded  o%  in 
which  the  forefinger  rests  while  the  knife  is  being  used.  I  would 
recommend  the  finger'in  the  rectum  to  be  applied  to  the  horizontil 
portion  of  the  staff  while  the  knife  is  being  thrust  into  the  bladder,  •• 
it  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  rectum  away  from  the  edges  of  tbe 
knife,  this  gut  never  having  been  known  to  be  cut  by  this  method  oC 
operating. 

The  points  in  which  I  think  this  instrument  possesses  advanti0Bi 
over  Dr.  Buchanan's  are  these : 

1st.  That  you  transfix  the  very  commencement  of  the  prostata 
where  the  membranous  portion  of  tbe  urethra  ends,  by  whidi  yoa 
render  it  impossible  for  the  angle  of  the  staff  to  shift  from  the  positioii 
in  which  it  has  been  placed,  thereby  rendering  yourself  independeat 
afterwards  of  your  assistant ;  and  it  follows  from  the  instrument  being 
fixed  in  the  pUue  of  election,  that  you  can  with  fta  greater  qertaia^ 
cut  the  gkind  in  the  place  wanted,  and  with  the  greatest  exactnesa  to 
any  extent  desired. 

2nd.  A  deep  groove  leading  from  the  outside  into  the  bladder,  that 
organ  can  be  cut  into  with  the  greatest  confidenee,  eas^  and  oertaiB^» 
whereas  with  the  rectangular  staff,  in  fat  sul^ecste^  or  when  from  aaj 
cause  the  perineum  is  deep,  there  is  sometimes  great  difficpl^ia 
finding  tbe  groove,  and  even  in  young  subjects  I  have  seen  much  tiae 
lost,  and  worse  than  that,  before  the  knife  was  Uiilj  introduced. 

In  using  the  rectangcdar  staff,  when  an  operator  gets  his  knift 
entered  at  onee  into  the  groove,  I  am  almost  disposed  to  think,  thet 
either  chance  or  good  luck  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  malkter ; 
and  if  I  shoidd  ever  operate  again  by  this  staff  in  an  adult,  I  ^ 
most  certainly  make  a  preliminary  incision  round  the  left  side  of  the 
anus,  find  the  angle  of  the  staff,  and  then  enter  tbeknifaint^ 
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gproove;  but  I  trust  the  instrament  I  hare  now  attempted  to  explain 
will  obviate  this  necessity. 

I  have  operated  frequently  upon  the  dead  body  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  but  hare  used  it  only  once  upon  the  living ;  this  was  three 
days  ago,  on  the  9th  of  tho  current  month,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  in  the 
operating  theatre  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  in  presence  of  niany 
Practitioners  and  Students.  The  subject  of  this  operation  was  a  lad, 
aged  17,  who  bad  been  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  odcolus  from  bis 
infancy.  The  sufferings  he  experienced  from  that  early  period  had 
affected  his  general  health  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he  looked 
like  a  boy  of  14  Slight  exertion  produced  great  pain,  and  there 
was  considerable  mucous  deposit  from  his  urine. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  for  as  the 
instrument  and  the  use  of  the  knife  were  concerned,  and  a  stone 
measuring  2^  inches  in  length  by  1}  in  brc»dth,  and  weighing  two 
ounces  three  drachms  and  a-half,  was  extracted  by  means  of  the 
forceps,  which  caught  it  at  once.  As  the  calculus  was,  however,  very 
large,  and  the  forceps  used  relatively  small,  some  exertion  was  neces- 
sary before  it  could  be  brought  through  the  opening  in  the  bladder, 
although  the  prostate  was  undoubteSy  cut  and  dilated  previously  as 
&r  as  seemed  safe.  The  boy  lost  little  blood  from  the  operation,  the 
nrine  afterwards  came  freely  away  by  the  wound,  the  edges  of  which 
continued  soft  and  free  from  all  inflammatory  swelling.  He  suffered 
as  little  pain  as  is  generally  experienced  after  this  operation,  but  his 
pulse  was  weak,  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  nourish- 
ment ;  and  he  continued  in  this  state  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
forty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  having  had  two 
healthy  alvine  evacuations  about  two  hours  before  his  decease. 
Permission  to  inspect  the  body  was  not  granted,  although  urgently 
requested ;  but  a  young  gentleman  who  was  officiating  pro  tempore 
as  my  clerk,  was  allow^  to  make  a  small  cut  into  the  hypogastric 
region,  when  he  saw  that  the  prostate  had  been  cut  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  bladder  was  very  much  thickened,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  chronic  inflammatory  action  ;  there  was  no  ecohymosis  of  its 
mucous  surface,  but  the  serous  covering  was  reddened,  and  there  was 
some  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  but  as  a  thorough  inspection 
was  not  made,  it  remains  doubtful  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  If  I  ventured  upon  an  opinion,  I  would  say,  that  sub-acute 
peritonitis,  proceeding  from  a  diseased  bhulder,  was  the  cause.  It 
may  be  remarked  by  some,  that  the  principle  of  this  operation  is 
nothing  new,  in  other  words,  that  means  of  estaUishing  a  route  for 
cutting-instruments  into  the  bladder  have  been  tried  by  several  Sur« 
geons  m  times  past — this  I  have  found  out,  since  Mr.  W.  B,  Billiard, 
of  Glasgow,  made  this  instrument  for  me,  now  two  years  ago  ;  but 
at  the  present  moment  I  am  only  acquainted  with  two  instrtt* 
ments  so  constructed  ;  viz.,  those  which  bear  the  names  of  Sir  JaoMB 
Earl  and  M.  Guerin. 
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Without  entering  into  any  detailed  account  of  these  instrument  I 
content  myself  with  remarking,  that  I  believe  them  to  be  very  muk 
(as  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  examines  them) ;  and  I  caanot 
find  out  that  they  have  ever  been  used  upon  the  living. — Med,  Timu 
and  Gazette,  Dec.  11, 1858,  p.  598. 


104— SYME'S  OPERATION  IN  A  CASE  OF  STRICTURE 

OF  THE  URETHRA. 

(Under  the  care  of  Hbnbt  Leb,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  HospitBL) 

[The  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged  forty- one,  who  had  suffered  from 
stricture  for  eighteen  years.  There  was  great  difficulty  and  pain  in 
passing  urine,  and  sometimes  complete  retention.] 

After  his  admission,  a  very  small  gum- elastic  catheter  was  passed, 
but  with  much  difficulty,  through  the  stricture,  which  was  situated 
immediately  behind  the  scrotum.  Behind  this,  the  passage  appeared 
quite  free.  Upon  subsequent  occasions  no  instrument  could  be 
passed  through  the  stricture,  which  could  be  felt  in  the  perineom, 
forming  a  dense,  hard,  cartilaginous  knot. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  no  progress  having  been  made  by  mean» 
of  bougies,  the  patient  was  placed  on  the  operating-table.  After  tia 
administration  of  chloroform,  various  instruments  were  tried  vithoat 
effect;  but  at  length  a  very  small  catheter,  with  a  groove  at  it» 
extremity,  (made  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  suggestion,)  was  intro- 
duced through  the  stricture.  An  incision  was  now  made  through  the 
skin,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  from  before  backwards. 
The  finger  introduced  into  this  incision  could  feel  the  groove  in  the 
extremity  of  the  catheter.  The  knife  was  then  turned  round,  and 
guided  by  the  finger-nail,  was  introduced  into  the  groove.  The  st^i^ 
ture  was  now  divided  from  behind  forwards,  the  peculiar  grisiix 
nature  of  the  tissues  being  evidenced  by  the  grating  sound  as  the 
knife  passed  through  them.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  grooved 
catheter,  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  fixed  in  its  situation.  No  evil  consequences  followed  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  catheter  was  removed  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  get  up  on  the  20th  of  January,  nine  days  after  the 
operation. 

Feb.  8th.  A  large  catheter  can  be  introduced  with  the  greatest 
ease.    No  urine  has  passed  by  the  wound  for  three  days. 

15th.  The  patient  states  he  never  felt  better.  He  left  the  hospital 
on  the  17th. 

Mr.  Lee  remarked,  that  the  operation  in  question  had  been  as 
strenuously  advocated  by  some  as  it  .had  been  violently  opposed  by 
others.  The  success  which  had  attended  it  also  appeared  to  hafe 
varied  very  considerably  in  different  hands.  This,  Mr.  Lee  considered 
was  to  be  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the  kind  of  stricture  for 
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which  the  operation  had  been  undertaken  by  different  soiqgeonsy  and 
eeaaequently,  by  the  different  nature  of  the  operation  itsell  An 
incision  through  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  Mr.  Lee  regarded  as  a  very 
safe  operation ;  an  incision  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  does,  a  division  of  a  portion 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  unsafe  proceed- 
ing. It  was  probably  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient attention  to  these  two  essentially-different  operations  that  such 
different  results  had  been  obtained.  In  performing  the  operation,  as 
in  the  case  above  described,  a  division  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  was 
impossible;  but  then  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  operation  so 
performed  was  adapted  to  cases  such  as  the  preceding,  where  the 
atricture  was  situated  in  the  bulb,  and  not  in  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra. 

Mr.  Lee  concluded  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  openir 
tion  of  perineal  section  was  adapted  only  to  cases  to  stricture  confined 
to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  to  cases  of  perineal  fistulte,  where  the 
parts  were  often  so  condensed  by  adhesive  inflammation  that  incisions 
might  be  made  with  impunity  in  any  part  of  their  course.  He  refer- 
red to  a  case  of  the  latter  description,  which  had  come  under  his  care 
in  the  hospital  eighteen  months  ago.  The  patient  had  repeatedly 
had  the  urethra  dilated ;  but  the  fistula  could  never  be  cured  until 
the  operation  of  perineal  section  was  performed.  The  wound  and 
sinus  both  healed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  was  seen  quite  well, 
and  able  to  pass  a  full  stream  of  urine  without  the  use  of  instruments, 
twelve  months  afterwai'ds.-^Z(7n(^,  Feb,  26, 1859, ;?.  214. 


105.— URETHROTOME  FOR  PERINEAL  SECTION. 
ByO.  F.Maundeb,  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

I  presume  it  is  allowed  by  most  surgeons,  that  there  are  certain 
cases  of  stricture  of  the  male  urethra  which  can  only  be  cured  either 
by  *'  external  incision  or  perineal  section." 

Now,  this  section  of  the  diseased  parts  must  occasionally  be  made 
at  hazard  without  a  director,  while  there  are  cases  in  which,  although 
a  catheter  may  be  passed  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  the 
operation  is  deemed  to  be  necessary  and  may  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  safety  as  regards  the  parts  interested  in  the  operation,  provi- 
ded that  the  director  can  be  readily  felt  through  the  soft  parts  of  the 
perinenm. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  soft  parts  are  so  thickened  and 
indurated  that  the  guide  cannot  be  felt  through  them,  and  although 
the  surgeon  may  divide  the  tissues  with  the  Neatest  care  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  director,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may.  in  consequenee 
of  the  altered  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  miss  the  staff,  and  continu- 
ing his  incisien  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  it,  get  behind  the  director, 
YOL.  xxxu.  T 
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and  flo  fiiil  in  the  notomplishment  of  the  operatioi^.    In  order  to  obvi- 
ate the  possibility  of  sach  an  accident,  and  insure  the  finding  of  tti6  • 
guide  with  ease,  I  beg  to  introdace  to  the  notice  of  yoat  resden^ 
a  sketch  of  the  Urethrotome  which  I  have  devised  for  that  parposei 

A  represents  the  handle  of 
the  instrament,  which,  when 
in  nse,  the  sargeon  should 
hold  i^eadily  with  his  left 
hand.  B  marks  the  position 
of  a  circalar  joint  whidi  allows 
the  arm  D  to  be  mored  for- 
wards and  backwards.  Cis 
an  arc  which  insures  the  mov- 
ing of  the  arm  D  parallel  to 
the  arm  E.  E  is  a  Syme'» 
staff  which  may  be  cither 
removed  or  fixed  at  pleasnw 
by  the  finger-screw  P.  0 
marks  the  position  of  a  ci^ 
cuiar  joint  which  allows  the 
double-ed^  scalpel  H  to  be 
moved  in  a  direction  either 
upwards  or  downwards.  The 
scalpel  H  is  attached  to  the 
circular  joint  by  a  fingB"- 
screw. 

The  sketch  represents  the 

instrument  in  action.withthe 

i^taff  E  in  the  stricture,  and 

the  scalpel  which  has  bees 

made  to  penetrate  the  soft 

parts  of  the  perineum,  with 

its  point  in  the  groove  rf  the 

staff.    To  complete  the  ope^ 

ation,  the  handle  of  theknife 

^  must  be  depressed  when  the 

blade  rises  along  the  groove  and  divides  the  tissues  until  its  point » 

arrested  by  the  thick  portion  of  the  staff. 

The  stricture  is  now  divided,  and  on  withdrawing  the  «»lp«,  wj 
handle  of  the  same  should  be  elevated  so  as  to  cause  the  hM« 
to  enlarge  the  wound  in  the  perineum  and  so  ensure  the  ready  escape 
of  urine.  A  Syme*s  staff  is  preferable  to  an  ordinary  grooved  direcUj^ 
because  the  thicker  portion  having  been  introda|jed  down  to  toe 
stricture,  and  the  knife  having  cut  the  tissues  along  the  groovMP^ 
the  thicker  portion  of  the  staff,  divides  the  stricturt  witk  certijn^i 
afnii  nolhitig  more.— 1<^  Tithiu  and  (meOe,  m.  30,  18S8j  ^  467. 
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1 06. — To  Remove  a  Caleuhufrwn  the  Urethra,  -By  Samvhi  Smith, 
Esq.,  Leeds.— [^i^'  Smith  observes  that  there  isre  Tsrious  little  gin- 
crack  French  iostraments  for  the  removal  of  odcnli  from  the  arethra— ' 
bat  he  has  "  never  used  them  onoe,  and  never  intends  io  do  so."] 

Get  the  scoop  of  a  siQall  silver  director  passed  into  the  urethra  ;  and, 
when  yon  once  feel  the  stone,  manoeuvre  to  get  the  scoop  beyond  it ; 
yoa  then  have  it  safe ;  alter  the  angle  of  the  instrument,  and  it 
readily  comes  forward.  Every  stone  I  have  removed  from  the  urethni 
has  been  by  this  instrument.  It  is  a  fiEir  superior  plan  to  the  use  of 
forceps  of  any  kind.  It  is  like  what  is  seen  in  removing  a  pea  from 
the  ear  of  a  child :  if  you  attempt  to  do  it  with  forceps,  you  will  do 
what  was  done  with  the  bougie  ;  instead  of  poking  it  out,  you  will 
poke  it  in.  But  if  you  get  a  little  scoop  beyond  it,  you  will  soon  have 
it  out — British  Med.  Journai,  Jan,  15, 1859,  p,  46. 


107.~NEW  TRBATMEKT  OF  HYDROCELE. 
By  Dr.  James  Younq,  Edinburgh. 

(Hydrocele  is  much  more  amenable  to  treatment  by  the  method 
lere  described  than  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  injecting  tincture  of 
iodine.] 

In  the  first  case  we  can  guard  against  excessive  action  bv  the 
withdrawal  of  the  seton  at  any  time,  according  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  patient ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  action  consequent  on  the 
injection  of  the  iodine,  is  generally,  if  not  always,  very  severe ;  and, 
indeed,  deep  suppuration  sometimes  follows  that  treatment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  seton  is  generally  used  as  a  count«r-uTitant 
to  excite  suppuration,  but  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele  the  great 
recommendation  of  the  seton  is,  that  it  can  be  removed  before  the 
suppurative  stage  commences.  In  addition,  the  cure  is  very  tardy ; 
I  have  seen  four  and  six  weeks  elapse  ere  the  swelling  abated  after 
the  injection  of  iodine ;  while  under  the  new  operation  eight  days,  or 
less,  will  suffice  for  a  complete  cure  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground,  princi- 
pally, that  my  argument  is  based  in  &vour  of  the  new  method  of 
treatment. 

Caee  1. — [Last  summer,  while  in  bed,  a  middle-aged  man  received  a 
slight  blow  upon  the  testis ;  not  much  pain  was  caused  at  the  time, 
but  the  scrotum  commenced  gradually  to  enlarge  till  in  October,  four 
months  after  the  accident,  it  measured  5  or  6  mches  in  depth.] 

On  October  1,  the  patient  placed  himself  under  my  care,  when, 
after  examination,  I  recommended  an  operation  which  was  eventually 
performed  on  the  26th  of  that  month  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  wire 
leton. 

This  new  treatment  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  Professor 
Simpson  having  become  acquainted  with  the  case. 
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We  resolved  to  give  this  new  method  of  curing  hydrocele  s  bir 
trial,  and  acoordin^y  the  operation  was  performed  by  paasinga  laigs 
cunred  needle  through  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis,  for  ahoat  two 
inches ;  five  fine  iron  wires  were  passed  carefully  through  the  ^e  of 
the  needle,  and  then  it  was  withdrawn,  leaving  ten  threads  as  s 
metallic  seton,  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
common  seton.  The  fluid  began  to  flow  immediately,  and  contiDoed 
to  ooze  out  for  some  time  after,  soaking  several  towels,  until  the 
whole  escaped.  The  patient  complained  of  very  little  pain  either  dur- 
ing the  operation  or  after  it. 

On  October  27,  the  inflammation  began  (a  little  fluid  continued  to 
trickle),  and  on  the  28th  the  swelling  was  considerable. 

As  the  action  was  sufficiently  po^werful  on  the  29th,  the  seton  was 
removed,  with  little  pain  to  the  pittient,  We  observed,  on  removiDg 
the  wire,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lymph  on  it,  the  result  of  the 
inflammation.  The  swelling  began  to  fidl  every  day  after  the 
removal  of  the  seton,  and  the  patient  rose  on  November  1. 

At  the  present  date,  February  18,  1859,  I  may  stat«,  that  he 
continues  quite  well,  without  the  least  return  of  the  hydrocele,  the 
•crotnm  having  regained  its  usual  healthy  size. 

This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  performed  in  Edinburgh,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
Professor  Simpson,  who  proposed  the  operation.  The  complete  sooow 
which  attended  this  case,  encouraged  me  to  make  further  inquiries, 
and  I  have  since  operated  on  two  other  patients  with  perfect  success; 
but  I  will  merely  mention  one  more  here,  as  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles  in  every  case. 

Case  2. — R.  W.  aged  17,  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  states,  that  about 
two  years  ago,  he  observed  his  testicle  begin  to  swell,  and  continue  to 
enlarge  from  below  upwards. 

In  August,  1858,  the  scrotum  was  about  the  size  of  two  large 
turkey  eggs.  At  that  time  he  had  been  treated  with  blisters,  &&t 
hut  without  any  permanent  benefit ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  he  was  advised  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  undergo  some  opera- 
tion to  obtain  relief.  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  Janaai7  5, 
1859,  and  proposed  this  new  operation  to  him. 

In  this  case  the  patient  was  not  aware  of  having  received  anj 
external  injury, 

.  On  January  6  the  operation  was  performed,  along  with  Profenor 
Simpson,  in  a  similar  way  as  described  in  the  previous  case,  ezoeiit 
that  only  four  wires  were  used  instead  of  five  as  before. 

The  fluid  escaped  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity.  The  patient  eoB* 
plained  of  very  little  pain,  either  during  the  operation,  or  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  On  January  7,  the  scrotum  was  much  redaosd 
in  size  than  before  the  operation,  hut  on  the  8th  the  inflammatny 
action  commenced,  and  on  the  9th  the  scrotum  was  oonsidflnhly 
larger,  and  as  the  patient  was  complaining  of  great  pain,  we  thought 
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it  adviaable  to  remove  the  seton.  Od  the  10th  and  11th  there  was  a 
digfat  discharge  of  pus  from  the  upper  wound,  which  was  treated  by 
the  application  of  a  poultice,  and  the  lead  and  opium  lotion.  On 
January  12  the  swelling  began  to  fall,  and  the  patient  got  rapidly 
well,  and  was  soon  able  to  go  home. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette^  f4>, 
26, 1859,  f,  207. 


108. — lodvM  InjectioTis  in  Hydrocde. — The  great  object  vcontem- 
plated  by  the  surgeon  in  attempting  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  is 
to  produce  such  an  amount  of  irritation  or  of  inflammation  as  shall 
cause  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  adhere,  and  thus 
obliterate  a  cavity  which  will  remain  persistent  as  long  as  there  is  a 
free  serous  surface  to  pour  out  its  morbid  secretion.  The  plan  of 
passing  silk  sutures  through  the  sac  of  a  hydrocele  was  resorted  to 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Curling,  who  found  that  in  some  cases  it  suc- 
ceeded, whilst  in  others  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  suppuration  of 
the  sac.  In  a  recent  case  under  treatment  at  the  London  Hospital, 
he  was  disposed  to  try  the  silver  wire;  but  as  it  is  known  to  produce 
so  little  irritation,  he  could  not  see  how  it  should  succeed.  He,  there- 
fore,  resorted  to  an  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  has  never 
but  once  failed  in  his  hands,  and  will  radically  cure  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty  cases.  With  such  a  reliable  agent  as  this  is  proved  to  be,  we 
think  that  surgeons  ought  to  be  contented,  particularly  when  a  cure 
is  obtained  with  great  facility,  and  comparatively  but  little  suffering 
to  the  patient.  In  the  case  treated  on  the  10th  February,  the  testi- 
cle was  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  iodine  has  up 
to  this  time  been  quite  successful. 

We  saw  the  silver  wire  tried  recently  in  a  case  of  hydrocele  in 
University  College  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Erichsen's  care.  It  produced 
a  certain  amount  of  consolidation,  but  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
object  desired,  and  the  sac  refiUed.  It  was  tapped  on  the  23rd  March, 
injected  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  has  turned  out  a  radical  cure. 
The  silver  wire  was  merely  tried  as  an  experiment — Lancet^  April  2, 
1859,  p.  341. 

109. — New  Method  of  Curing  Hydrocde.  By  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson. 
— Many  methods  have  been  proposed  of  treating  hydrocele  surgically ; 
and  at  the  present  time  tapping,  and  medicated  injections  into  the  sac, 
formed  the  means  generally  resorted  to.  The  new  method  which  Dr. 
Simpson  suggested,  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  iron  and  other 
metallic  wires,  when  placed  in  contact  with  living  tissues,  did  not,  as 
a  general  law,  excite  inflammation  to  a  higher  stage  than  that  of 
a&esion,  or  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  Dr.  Rothmund,  of 
Manich,  performed  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  exciting  adhesive 
inflammation  in  the  returned  hernial  sac,  parsing,  for  this  purpose, 
and  iflLviog  for  eight  days,  a  metallic  needle  traversing  the  peritoneum ; 
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and  had  not,  it  was  averred,  lost  a  single  patient  out  of  1000  openM 
on.  If  metals  in  serous  saes  created  a  higher  stage  oi  inflanunation 
than  the  adhesive,  such  a  fortunate  result  as  this  would  not  have  ben 
attained.  Br.  8.  bad  thought  for  some  time  that  metallic  wires  pi»ed 
through  the  sac  of  a  hydrocele  would  act  in  two  ways :  first,  tbcf 
would  drain  off  the  fluid ;  and,  secondly,  they  would  subeequeotlyj  bj 
their  presence,  form  the  surest  means  of  exciting  the  subfleqoent 
amount  of  adhesive  inflammation  that  was  required  for  the  core  of 
the  disease.  Dr.  Toung  had,  in  one  of  his  patients,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  this  idea  to  the  test.  Br.  S.  showed  the 
Society  the  slender  wire  or  metallic  seton  which  he  had  used  in  tbii 
case.  It  was  passed  through  the  sac  by  first  traversing  the  sac  from 
beiow  upwards  with  a  long-handled  surgical  needle,  such  as  is  used  ia 
tmihsfixing  and  tying  hemorrhoids,  threading  the  eye  of  the  needk^ 
after  it  was  projected  trough  the  scrotum  above,  with  three  or  fooi 
slender  iron  threads,  pulling  the  needle  then  backwards  through  th« 
sac  and  out,  and  thus  leaving  the  metallic  seton  in  its  place.  The 
liquid  drained  off  in  an  hour  or  two ;  adhesive  inflammiktion  set  in, 
and  progressed  for  two  days,  when  it  began  to  subsida  The  wirec 
were  removed  on  the  third  day ;  and  the  cure  had  remained  appa- 
rently quite  complete,  with  the  vaginal  sac  firm  and  consolidated. 
Br.  Young  had  promised  to  publish  the  whole  case  at  length.  This 
method  of  treating  hydrocele  was,  Br.  S.  held,  much  simpler  in  ito 
performance  than  tapping  and  injecting ;  not  by  any  means  so  pamfbl 
to  the  patients ;  less  likely  to  produce  a  suppurative  or  dangerous 
amount  of  inflammation ;  and,  perhaps,  experience  would  show  also, 
betimes,  that  it  was  surer  and  more  certain  in  its  results. — Edinhrgh 
Med.  Journal,  Dec,  1858,  p.  546. 

110. —  Varicocele — VidoTs  Operatio^i,  By  Prof.  Erichsbw.— Thii 
was  a  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  the  subject  of  varicocele,  which* 
although  not  of  great  extent,  yet  caused  him  considerable  incoDveni- 
ence,  and  Mr.  Erichsen  thought  that  Yidal's  operation  would  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  curing  him.  The  operation  consists  in  pa»; 
ing  a  large  needle  under  the  veins,  and  then,  by  means  of  another 
needle,  passing  a  silver  wire  between  the  veins  and  the  integumentfr— 
when  the  two  are  then  twisted  together,  thus  causing  pressure  upon 
and  consequent  obliteration  of  the  veins. — Medical  Circuiat,  OoL  iXK 
1858,^.183. 

SYPHILITIC     DISEASES. 


lll.-^N  CHANCRE. 

By  M.  KiooBD. 

[Great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  experience  and  teadiing  of 
such  a  man  as  Rioord.    The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  more  proni- 
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9ea(  positions  he)d  by  him  in  th«  latest  work  issued  under  bis 
iathoritjr,  "  Ijecons  sur  Le  Ohaocre  profess^es  par  le  Docteur  Bicord, 
i^g6es  et  publi^es  par  Alfred  Fournier.    Paris,  1858."] 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chancre — ^tbe  simple,  soft,  or  non-inliBcting, 
and  the  hard  or  infecting.  Of  these,  the  simple  is  most  frequently 
met  with.  It  is  purely  a  local  disease,  and  is  neither  followed  nor 
tooompanied  by  a  constitutional  affection.  Of  its  essential  characters, 
the  first  to  be  attended  to  is  the  condition  <^  the  base.  This  may  be 
free  from  inflammatory  engorgement,  and  will  then  present  to  th« 
finger  a  softness  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  surrounding  textures. 
Bat  the  tissues  supporting  it  may  he  more  or  less  thickened.  The 
base  then  gives  to  the  touch  the  feeling  of  resistance,  whieh  is,  how- 
ever, never  more  than  that  offered  by  a  common  furuncle.  It  is  a 
hardness  (duret^  pblegmoneuse)  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
mdnration.  The  latter  is  only  applicable  to  ^e  infecting  chancre. 
As  regards  the  edges,  they  are  perpendicular,  look  as  if  they  had  been 
deaoly  cut  by  a  punch,  the  bottom  of  the  sore  being  irregular,  and  of 
a  greyish  colour. 

Simple  chancre  may  be  followed,  but  necessarily  nor  at  a  fixed 
period,  by  bubo.  This  is  always  confined  to  the  first  group  of  glands 
nearest  the  sore,  and  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  gland.  It  presents, 
tporeover,  two  varieties.  It  may  occur  as  a  simple  sympathetic  adeni- 
tis capable  of  resolution,  or  terminating  in  suppuration,  the  pus,  how- 
ever, being  non-inoculable ;  or  it  may  occur  as  a  specific  bubo,  in  fact, 
a  s^andular  chancre,  which  inevitably  ends  in  suppuration,  and  the 
pus  of  which  produces,  by  inoculation,  the  chancrous  pustule,  and  con- 
verts the  wound  consecutive  to  the  opening  of  the  collection  into  a 
real  chancre. 

Simple  chancre  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  chancrous  virus.  It 
secretes  pus  having  contagious  properties  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
pQs,  m  fact,  inoculates  whatever  it  touches,  and  retains  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  quality  of  inoculability,  so  that  several  soft  chancres 
Ve  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  same  person.  Hence,  a  simple 
chancre  affords,  in  the  same  individual,  no  immunity  against  fresh 
^Qtagion  from  a  chancre  of  the  same  species,  the  reverse  obtaining,  as 
a  general  rule,  with  chancres  of  the  indurated  form.  As  regards  site, 
pimple  chancre  has  never  been  met  with  on  the  (ace  op  hairy  scalp 
(region  c6phalique),  and  inoculation  has  failed  to  produce  it  on  these 
parts,  which  is  not  the  case  as  respects  indurated  chancre — a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  question  of  diagnosis.  Finally,  simple 
chancre  is  apt  to  spread,  and  to  assume  a  phagedsenic  form,  which  is 
^dom  the  case  with  the  indurated  form  of  sore. 

As  regards  |;he  treatment  of  this  variety  of  chancre,  the  main  thing 
to  he  aimed  at  is  the  reduction  of  the  specific  ulcer  to  the  condition 
of  a  simple  ulcer.  For  this  nurppse  a  caustic  paste,  formed^  by  mixing 
fipirdere4  vegetable  charcoal  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  em|)loyed. 
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The  paste,  when  applied  to  the  chancre,  now  dries  ap,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  black  crust,  which  remains  adherent  to  the  tissaes— ^itnmybe 
said,  incorporates  itself  with  them,  and  falls  off  in  several  days;  in 
general,  in  the  course  of  the  second  week.  The  sore  left,  after  te 
separation  of  the  paste,  is  no  more  than  a  simple  and  perfect^  harm- 
less ulcer,  which  is  to  be  dressed  with  astringent  washes.  ShooM 
there  be  a  tendency  to  phagedena,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on  the 
tartrate  of  potash  and  iron,  and  the  sores  dressed  ?nth  a  solution  of 
the  same.  This  substance  is  the  born  enemy  of  phagedsena  (I'ennemi' 
n6  du  phag6d6nisme). 

The  other  Tariety  of  chancre  opens  up  the  question  of  oonstitutknsi 
syphilis.  As  regards  the  sore  itself  it  differs^  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  iiSecting  property,  in  almost  every  respect,  fi[t>m  the 
simple  chancre.  It  may  be  developed  on  any  part  of  the  surfoce  of  tho 
body,  and  on  many  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Its  development^ 
however,  is,  in  general,  slow,  indolent,  and  insidious,  so  that  patients 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  carrying  chancres  of  whose  existeoes 
they  had  been  utterly  ignorant  To  this  ignorance  or  inattention  is 
to  be  attributed  the  opinion  held  by  some  observers,  that  oonstl- 
tntional  syphilis  may  occur  without  the  primary  chancre.  Like  simple 
chancre,  the  infecting  commences  directly  in  ulceration,  or  as  a  pustule 
ending  in  ulceration,  according  as  the  sur&ce  to  which  the  poisoo 
has  been  applied  is  abraded  or  otherwise.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
poison  acts  as  an  irritant,  which  gives  rise  to  an  erythema,  and  tfaii 
again  is  followed  by  a  superficial  vJceration,  through  which  the  poisoD 
penetrates  so  as  to  inoculate. 

As  regards  the  appearances  of  the  infecting  ulcer,  its  snrftce  ii 
smooth,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  the  edges  not  being  perpendicular,  but 
rather  sloping  gradually  toward  the  centre.  Its  chief  charaeteristie, 
however,  is  the  induration.  This  is  a  hardness  sui  generis,  and  moit 
be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  It  lies  below  and  around  the  ulcer,  bat 
does  not  pass  into  the  other  tissues.  The  form  which  it  most  frequently 
assumes  is  that  which  has  been  compared  by  Bell  to  that  of  a  split 
pea  placed  below  the  ulcer.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  annular,  and 
sometimes  almost  superficial,  as  if  a  piece  of  parchment  were  {daced 
under  thie  base  of  the  ulcer  (induration  parchemin6e).  The  cause  of 
this  induration  is  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  It  usually  begins 
on  the  last  days  of  the  first  week,  and  is  completed  during  the  second 
week  from  the  date  of  coitus.  It  has  never  been  seen  before  the  thiid 
day,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  appear  in  the  third  week.  Hence  if 
it  is  to  appear  at  all,  it  will  do  so  early,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  termination  of  chancre,  but  rather  as  an  initial  accident  of 
the  constitutional  affection.  Besides  it  is  more  or  less  marked, 
according  as  the  part  affected  is  more  or  less  supplied  with  iympatiue 
vessels,  while  it  is  with  difficulty  detected  in  certain  sitnatioos,  as 
the  anus,  vagina,  camnculi  myrtiformes,  &e.,  partly  hecanse  of  iti 
assuming  in  these  parts  the  parchment  form,  and  partly  beoMvetf 
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ite  being  there  always  of  short  duration  ;  in  fact^  it  frequently  dis- 
appears before  cicatrization  is  complete.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  opinion  held  by  some  that  the  infecting  chancre  is 
never  indurated  in  the  female  subject 

Simple  chancre,  it  has  been  seen,  suppurates  profusely,  and  usually 
multiplies  itself  in  its  neighbourhood  by  inoculation.  Indurated 
chancre,  on  the  other  hand,  suppurates  little,  and  is  most  frequently 
solitary.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  it  multiply  itself  near  its  own  site,  and 
if  it  does  reproduce  itself,  it  can  only  do  so  during  the  first  days  of  its 
existenca  After  that  it  can  generate  only  another  variety  of  chancre. 
It  has,  moreover,  but  a  small  tendency  to  assume  the  phagedaenic 
form,  and  when  this  does  occur,  it  does  not  go  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  of  simple  chancre. 

As  regards  the  progress  and  termination  of  this  form  of  primary 
ulcer,  it  is,  though  indolent,  not  long  in  reaching  the  stage  of  cicatri- 
zation. The  ulceration  is,  in  general,  outlived  by  the  induration, 
which  may  exist  for  weeks,  months,  or  years.  The  induration,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  a  pathognomonic  sign.  Should  this,  however, 
be  absent,  or  have  disappeared,  the  diagnosis  will  be  focilitated  by  the 
presence  of  the  bubo,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  infecting 
<^ancre.  This  bubo  is  entirely  different  from  that  attending  simple 
chancre.  It  occurs  most  frequently  coincidently  with  the  induration 
of  the  chancre,  that  is,  in  the  first  or  second  week,  and  not  at  an 
indifferent  period,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  variety  of  primary 
sore.  It  persists,  besides,  long  after  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer ;  nor  is 
it  confined  to  a  single  gland,  for  the  glands  become  afiected  in  clusters 
(pleiade).  The  tumours  are  indolent,  moveable  below  the  skin,  and 
on  each  other,  and  give  to  the  finger  the  same  feeling  as  that  commu- 
nicated by  the  induration  of  the  idcer.  By  itself,  this  bubo  never  sup- 
purates specifically.  The  glands,  however,  may  do  so  from  some  con- 
ooroitant  cause.  In  that  case,  the  pus  which  is  secreted  can  never 
produce  by  inoculation  the  pustule  characteristic  of  chancre. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  induration  of  a  chancre  is  the 
beginning  of  a  constitutional  affection — of  a  diathesis.  This,  when 
uninfluenced  by  treatment,  manifests  itself  within  the  first  six  months 
by  secondary  symptoms,  which  are  followed  at  a  mtve  remote  period 
by  tertiaries,  the  former  affecting  the  superficial,  and  the  latter,  the 
deep  tissues.  It  is  only  during  the  primary  sti^e  that  the  virus  is 
inoculable,  secondaries  being  generally  communicable  by  hereditary 
transmission.  The  hereditary  influence,  however,  becomes,  in  the 
course  of  time,  less  and  less  powerful,  and  in  the  tertiary  period,  gra^ 
dually  dies  away,  and  becomes,  as  Lugol  believed,  a  predisposing  cause 
of  scrofula.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
natural  course  of  the  diathesis  may  be  modified  by  certain  conditions 
of  age,  sex,'&c.,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  constitutional  accidents 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded.  Generally  speaking,  treatment  by 
mercory  delays  the  appearance  of  secondaries,  but,  what  is  curious, 
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may  have  no  effect  in  preTeating  tertlaries,  after  the  dey^pnieat  of 
which,  shoald  the  treatment  be  suspended,  secondaries  will,  after  a 
certain  time,  manifest  themselves*  In  this  way  the  natural  order  of 
the  phenomena  is  reversed. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  pus  of  simple  chancre  is  inoculaUe  to 
any  extent,  and  is  sure  to  produce  on  the  same  subject  a  chanoreof 
like  character.  As  regards,  however,  the  indurated  chancre,  the  can 
is  different.  A  diathesis  being  formed,  the  subject  of  it  is  preferred 
from  a  second  infection,  just  as  small-pox  or  scarlatina,  when  onoe 
passed,  prevents,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  future  operatioa  of 
either  of  these  poisons  on  the  same  person.  It  is  true  that,  as  res- 
pects these  diseases,  exceptional  cases  are  now  and  again  met  witk 
With  syphilis,  however,  clinical  experience  shows  that  the  general  law 
is  absolute  (les  diatheses  ne  se  doublent  pas.)  What,  then,  does  the 
inoculation  of  the  pus  from  an  indurated  chancre  produce  on  those 
^ho  have  already  presented  unequivocal  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis?  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  other  result  thauasligiit 
inflammation,  which  may  sometimes  end  in  the  formation  of  £alfie 
pustules  which  speedily  abort ;  but,  in  some  cases,  a  real  chancre  maj 
pe  developed.  This,  however,  invariably  presents  itself  under  the 
aspect  of  a  primary  ulcer,  with  a  soft  base ;  an  i^lcer  entirely  analo- 
gous to  the  simple  chancre.  In  its  progress,  its  base  does  not  become 
indurated,  nor  do  the  glands  connected  with  it  take  on  the  enlarge- 
ment and  hardness  mentioned  above.  To  this  variety  of  ulcer  M. 
Clerc  proposes  the  term  chancroide,  the  result  being  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  by  variolous  or  vaccine  matter  on  persons  who 
iave  been  already  subjected  to  either  of  these  morbific  influences. 

But  still  further,  as  regards  the  question  of  contagion.  The  pas  of 
a  simple  chancre  can  produce  in  a  healthy  individual  nothing  bat  a 
simple  chancre.  That  of  an  indurated  chancre,  in  like  manner,  can 
produce  only  an  indurated  ulcer.  The  pus,  however,  of  the  soft  ulcer, 
developed  on  a  subject  having  already  had  constitutional  syphilis,  maj, 
as  recent  observations  have  shown,  give  rise  either  to  a  simple  cbaoere 
or  to  one  of  the  indurated  form.  It  follows,  therefor^,  that  a  sypliili- 
tic  subject  contracting  a  new  chancre,  may  still  transmit  syphilis.  It 
is  exceedingly  probable,  moreover,  that  this  is  determined  by  the 
Qrigin  of  the  chancro'ide.  If  that  be  an  indurated  sore,  the  infecting 
^b^Acter  is  preserved;  if  a  soft  one,  the  result  is  only  a  simple 
ehancre.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  Hanter, 

I  which  ascribes  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  ulcer  to  differences 

of  constitution,  temperament,  &c.,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  true  as  that 
which  refers  them  to  difference  of  virus.     A  little  consideration. 

'  moreover,  will  show  that  the  theory  of  syphilization  is  ''stuff  aod 

ponse^se." 

With  reference  to  treatment,  cauterization  is  imperatively  reqairei 
This,  if  practised  before  the  fifth  day  of  infection,  will  prevent,  as 
experience  has  shown,  the  occurrence  of  constitutional  diseasCi  whSk, 
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if  resortdd  to  itfber  iBdurati<Hi,  it  will  only  destroy  a  symptom.  After 
eauterizatioQ,  the  loc^l  treatment  must  be  conducted  just  as  in  the 
ease  of  simple  chancre.  In  the  event  of  the  diathesis  being  forn^ed, 
mercury  is  to  be  employed.  When  the  diagnosis  from  induration  is 
onequivooil,  the  mineral  is  to  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diathesis,  and  not  to  be  withheld,  as  some  practitioners  do,  till  the 
more  ordinary  of  the  secondary  symptoms  manifest  themselves — 
prevention  being  surely  better  than  cure.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  a  doubt,  specific  medication  should  be  delayed,  for  as  mercury  acta 
by  preventing  or  retarding  the  manifestation  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms, early  treatment  in  such  a  condition  will  deprive  both  patient 
and  practitioner  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  it 
being  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  absence  of  secondary  affec- 
tions during  the  first  months  following  the  appearance  of  the  dbancre, 
is  to  be  held  as  an  indication  of  complete  immunity,  or  simply  as  a 
temporary  effect  of  the  treatment,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  intervention  of  the  remedy,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  sore. 
In  such  circumstances  several  months  or  years  may  pass,  and  the 
diagnosis  be  just  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  When,  however,  the  dis- 
ease hi  left  to  itself,  the  diathesis,  if  it  actually  exists,  will  manifest 
itsdf  within  the  course  of  six  months,  so  that  if  there  are  no  con- 
stitational  symptoms  by  the  end  qf  that  period,  the  patient  may  be 
assured  that  he  will  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  for  the  future — a 
matter,  it  is  dear,  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  social  poiut  of  view. 
Now,  though  mercury  is  necessary  in  syphilis,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  push  it  beyond  a  dight  irritation  of  the  gums.  Should  saliva- 
tion, however,  occur,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  the  chlorate  of  potass, 
which  recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  for  this  accident,  worthy  of 
the  title  of  a  specific.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
inercary  is  of  most  efficacy  in  the  iuitial  forms  of  the  constitutional 
disease,  and  almost  inert,  nay,  sometimes  injurious  in  the  terminal 
For  the  latter,  reliance  must  be  had  on  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
as  this  salt,  in  the  case  of  tertiaries,  is  prophylactic  as  well  as  cura- 
tire,  just  as  mercury  is  prophylactic  as  well  as  curative  in  the  case 
td  secondaries,  a  course  of  the  one  should  be  followed  by  a  course  of 
the  other;  it  being  determined,  moreover,  by  clinical  observation, 
that  success  is  most  likely  to  be  attained  when  the  mercurial  is 
contiiiued  for  six,  and  the  iodide  for  three  months. — Glasgow  Med. 
Journal,  April,  1859,  p.  83. 

112.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRIMARY  SYPHILIS. 

By  J.  L.  Milton,  Esq4 
(Read  before  the  Western  Medical  Society.) 

[Batiierthiin  attempt  the  complete  description  of  so  i^a^tensive  a 
subject  as  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilis,  the  auUior  dweUs  upon 
the  leading  indications  for  treatment.    He  says :] 
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I  have  ventured  to  adopt  a  classification  ^^^^^Z^J^^S'^ 
Lee,  and  to  divide  chancres  i^^^^^^  «^f  ^^  ?S^^^^ 
dominance  of  one  of  the  four  modes  of  ^^^""^T^^'fj^^^ 
plicated  and  subdivided,  do,  as  f*^  »«  «>y  t^r^T^  k1^^^    ^i^ 
the  prominent  and  typical  features  of  all  *^\y*"°^„Vi?^X        awl 
These  are  the  depositive,  suppurating,  ^^P^'^^""^  tS^  chtt^ 
though,  with  the  exception  of  the  depositive  J^^^  ^^i^^^j,^^ 
ere,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  ideal  P^^^y-^^^*  [l^^^^^^ 
phagedena  often  accompanies  suppuration-yet,  if  the  1«^^^ 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  any  sore  can 
referred  to  one  of  these  four  divisions.  «i,«„^rt.   everv  graa« 

Between  the  indurated  and  true  suppurating  <^^»^^'^' ^J^^^ 
of  hardening  may  be  found.    The  former  it  is  .^^^J?  Xr^to^ 
describe,  even  brfefly ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  *!f*J^^^I^^^ 
are  included  here  those  hardenings,  which,  7'th<>«^^^'^^?^  tw 
fissure  or  puncture,  are  isolated  and  painless.  ,  The  typi^  ^P^ 
rating  chancre  yields  true  pus  globules  at  an  ^^^f^^^'Tj^z 
seen  in  every  variety,  the  base  level,  raised^  ^Y^^^^ZT^sTti 
sometimes  brown  or  port-wine  colour,  and  of  ?^y//;^  ^*|ibl, 
approach  soft  phagedena  in  form  ;  oc^sionally  P^'^^f^i J^^^^^ 
or  inflamed  ulce?).    Phagedasna  comprises  here  ^^^o^^/V.!^ 
rapid  or  prolonged  ulceration  is  the  distinctive  mwk  ;  J^^P?^^ 
forms  being  a  laJge  soft  ulcer,  extending  rapidly  and  8"PPJ?**jJ^ 
fusely ;  and  a  hard  ulcer,  with  a  glassy  base  and  *^J«^^^°®^  j^^^S 
edges,  of  almost  unlimited  duration,  and  possessed  of  a  ^^^"^ 
tendency  to  encroach  in  one  direction  or  other.    Finally,  ™^T^ 
sloughing  ulcer,  commencing  mostly  with  an  abrasion,  ««J^7^ 
part  of  which  sphacelates,  and  soon  exhibits  a  covering  ?^.  g'^^ 
yellowish  pultaceous  secretion  ;  and  on  parts  f«™8^®^?7^'J  * JS«^ 
occasionally  exhibits  a  complete  black  slough— the  black  piiagea»ii», 

or  black  lion  of  Portugal.  .        ,      ,     ^ 

The  course  of  these  sores  when  carefully  studied  gives  the  cm»w 
their  treatment.  They  are  mere  indurations  with  perforations,  m 
fissures  excepted,  heal  by  suppuration  ;  and  it  must  be  the  .^'^^^SJ*'" 
aim  to  induce  this  process  as  speedily  as  he  can.  Experiment  w 
shown  beyond  all  cavil,  that  the  rapid  healing  of  a  sore  which  Mi 
existed  more  than  four  days  has  no  more  influence  in  inducing  aeoon- 
dary  symptoms,  than  allowing  it  to  run  its  course  unchecked  hw  m 
arresting  them ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a»-driving  the  "viroB  mU 
the  system ;  that  the  use  of  caustic  does  not  increase  the  cbancea  ci 
bubo;  and,  finally,  that  while  we  may  with  caustic  destroy  many 
chancres,  and  with  them  the  danger  of  secondary  syphilis,  we  cannol 
effect  this  by  any  medicines,  while  we  leave  an  uncauterized  ebsncn 
full  liberty  to  develop  itself. 

Whenever  then  we  see  a  chancre  of  whatever  kind  before  it  hM 

reached  the  period  of  repair,  we  may  at  once  attack  it  with  c«m*ii^ 

«▼«»  If  It  IS  impossible  to  protect  the  patient  any  longer  agaiml 
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fldcondary  syphilis  by  the  most  liberal  use  of  cscharotics,  we  can  yet 
idwAys  hasten  the  removal  of  the  tenacious  secretion  and  promote 
f  apparation.  Of  all  the  caustics  I  do  not'hesitate  to  accord  the  most 
decided  preference  to  the  caustic  soda  prepared  by  Mr.  Button,  of 
HolbM>m,  who,  by  the  use  of  silver  moulds,  has  now  overcome  many  of 
the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  old  mode.  It  is  quite  as 
powerful  as  the  Vienna  paste,  caustic  potass,  or  potass  and  lime, 
while  it  is  not  nearly  so  deliquescent ;  indeed,  if  kept  in  muriate  of 
lime,  it  may  be  preserved  for  years.  The  end  of  a  stick  of  this  salt 
should  be  cut  with  a  penknife  to  a  point,  so  that  the  deeper  points  of 
the  sore  may  be  touched.  The  sore  is  then  cleansed  with  lint  as  com- 
pletely as  the  surgeon  can  effect  it,  and  the  soda  is  applied  and  pressed 
on  the  part  till  the  patient  begins  to  feel  some  pain. 

This  is  generally  sudden  enough  and  rather  sharp ;  but  it  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
great  relief,  even  when  considerable  discomfort  has  been  set  up  by  the 
progress  of  the  chancra  The  surface  acted  on  by  the  soda  becomes 
of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  a  free  discharge  of  serum  generally  follows, 
and  then  suppuration  sets  in,  after  which  the  sore  in  general  begins 
to  mend. 

Patients  who  have  previously  had  sores  touched  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver have  noticed  a  great  di^erence  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  healed  under  the  use  of  this  caustic ;  and  it  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  a  patient  with  two  or  three  chancres,  finding  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  soda  rather  severe,  has  requested  me  to  use  some- 
thing milder.  In  every  instance  of  this  kind,  I  have  found  that 
the  sore  treated  with  the  soda  healed  much  more  quickly  than 
the  others. 

When  a  chancre  has  existed  several .  days,  the  caustic  may  be 
applied  so  freely,  that  the  whole  surface  gives  evidence  of  having  felt 
its  action.  The  pain  may  be  severe,  but  it  is  momentary ;  and  as  any 
measure  short  of  complete  cauterization  is  just  as  likely  to  be  useless 
as  not,  little  good  can  result  from  any  compromise.  One  effectual 
application  will  often  save  the  patient  all  the  irksomeness,  confine- 
joent,  and  expense,  which  attend  the  long  continuance  of  a  primary 
sore. 

In  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  found  that  the  uppermost  layer  of  skin  or 
slough  has  been  destroyed,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  becoming  sharp 
and  clean,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  suppuration,  except  in 
very  indurated  chancres,  generally  commences.  Water-dressing  may, 
firom  the  first,  be  freely  employed.  The  patient  should  irrigate  the 
sore  three  or  four  times  a  day,  first  by  means  of  a  rag  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  held  at  such  a  height  above  the  sore  that  the  water  falls 
with  considerable  force  upon  it ;  and  subsequently,  by  means  of  an 
irrigating  machine,  a  jug  with  a  very  narrow  spout,  or  a  bottle  full  of 
water,  with  a  notch  cut  in  Utie  cork.  The  great  object  is  to  wash  awi^ 
as  Bxaxh  as  possible  of  the  tenacious  secretion,  and  this  last  cannot  be 
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eflected  by  mere  bathing.  Sometimes  a  little  ailing  is  earned  at  fimt 
by  the  fall  of  the  water,  bat  it  soon  ceases.  After  this  a  -weak  nhfr- 
tioD  of  sulphate  of  copper,  two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounee,  may  be 
used  during  the  day,  and  the  sore  may  be  covered  with  zinc  ointaeal 
at  night ;  or,  if  there  is  much  inflammation,  a  lotion,  coDsisting  of  oae 
drachm  of  solution  of  diaoetate  of  lead  to  eight  ounces  of  rose  or  eldv* 
flower  water,  may  be  employed — but  generaUy  wat«r  dressing  is  the 
only  application  really  required.  However,  prescribing  a  lotion  bet 
this  advantage,  that  the  patient  will  probably  use  it  more  regokilf 
than  if  any  simple  remedy  were  recommended.  1 

When  the  chancre  is  seated  in  a  part  naturally  oovered  by  the  pie- 
puce,  and  this  membrane  is  very  tight,  the  part  may  be  well  syrii^ 
out  with  water,  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to 
an  ounce,  inject  over  the  chancres.  When  it  is  extemal,^  a  nanev 
slip  of  linen  may  be  used  to  retain  the  lint  in  its  place ;  but  idl  fas- 
ther  dressings,  tending  to  heat  the  part,  have  always  appeared  to  lae 
to  act  injuriously. 

If,  after  a  few  days,  the  base  of  the  ulcer  still  remain  covered  with 
a  tenacious  secretion,  or  if  the  ulcer  itself  threaten  to  ^ead,  the  soda 
has  not  been  used  freely  enough ;  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  i^ly  it 
again,  but  very  gently,  and  only  to  those  parts  which  appear  no- 
healthy.  Any  further  resort  to  it  is  rarely  requisite  in  the  nulder 
forms  of  chancre,  but  the  more  obstinate  cases  may  demand  four  or 
five  applications.  When  the  sore  has  become  stationary,  and  has 
begun  to  contract,  and  there  is  a  pale,  delicate,  blue  cuticle  ezt^iding 
inwards  from  the  edge,  the  caustic  is  no  longer  requisite,  and  zinc 
ointment  may  now,  if  preferred,  be  substitnted  for  any  lotions.  If 
the  base  shoot  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  an  esdiaiotic 
may  be  used.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  anything 
yet  tried. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  condemn  the  use  of  ointments  in  diancre  as 
filthy,  baflrbarous,  and  apt  to  irritate  the  part,  if  rancid.  Bnt  there  is 
no  necessity  that  there  should  be  any  filth,  and  no  ointment  shooM  be 
used  when  rancid.  Those  who  have  tried  Mr.  Erasmoa  Wilson's 
benzoated  line  ointment — or,  what  I  prefer,  an  ointment  oontsining 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  lard — will, 
I  think,  admit,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  so  usefol  a  remedy  wart 
abandoned  in  deference  to  any  prejudice. 

If  the  chancre  be  very  painful,  and  the  patient  much  prostrated  and 
depressed  in  spirits,  small  doses  of  morphia  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  ammonia.  An  eighth  or  a  sixth  of 
a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  combined  with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Having  said  so  much  in  general  terms  of  the  mode  of  trestiBg 
-sores,  it  may  be  (as  well  to  append  a  few  remarks  relative  to  each 
partietflar  form : — 

The  indnftited  sove  heals  under  the  use  of  Ineronry,  iaMe  tf 
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potassititn,  or,  what  I  myself  prefer  to  any  general  means,  dihita 
nitric  acid,  in  dosed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
in  decoction  or  tincture  of  bark.  As  external  remedies  have  but  yery 
IHtle  influence  over  its  course,  it  is  generally  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  apply  the  soda,  and  subsequently  the  water-dressing.  Painting 
with  tincture  of  iodine  seems  to  answer  very  well  in  removing  the 
induration.  Jew's  chancre  scarcely  ever  induces  suppnratifig  bubo, 
except  in  highly  strumous  subjects  ;  and  hence  no  precautions  beyond 
imtbing  the  swollen  inguinal  gbtnds  with  hot  water,  need  be  taken  to 
obviate  this  complication. 

It  happens  only  too  frequently  that  this  kind  of  chancre,  from  the 
tdfling  inconvenience  it  occasions,  is  not  seen  till  it  has  ceased  to 
spread,  especially  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  fissure,  or 
perforation,  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  induration.  The  patient  occa- 
sionally will  not  believe  tliat  it  is  a  chancre,  and  this  fact  is  possibly 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  secondary  disease.  Still,  however 
late  the  patient  may  apply,  it  is,  I  imagine,  better  to  attack  it  at  once 
with  the  soda,  as,  if  we  cannot  prevent  secondary  symptoms,  we  may 
succeed  in  modifying  them. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  sores  of  this  class  quickly  assume  a  more 
healthy  action  under  the  use  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic^  give& 
with  the  view  of  dispersing  bubo ;  when  they  are  unusually  sluggish, 
touching  them  with  concentrated  tincture  of  cantharides,  or  BuUen's 
blistering  solution,  will  frequently  favour  granulation. 

To  remove  the  induration  which  remains  so  long  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  which  is  apt,  after  disappearing  to  a  great  extend 
to  reappear  in  a  more  severe  and  obstinate  form,  sometimes  attaining 
an  extraordinary  magnitude,  I  have  generally  used  concentrated  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  whenever  this  failed,  resorted  to  the  ointment  of 
the  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  rubbed  in  night  and  morning.  la 
iK)me  cases,  the  effect  of  the  ointment  was  to  induce  complete  vesica- 
tion, which  was  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  centre  of  the  hard 
mass.    This  opened  by  a  minute  orifice,  and  the  part  rapidly  shrank. 

Very  frequently  after  indurated,  and  indeed  other  kinds  of  chancre, 
the  patient  is  surprised  to  notice  an  eruption  of  spots  on  the  penis. 
Some  of  them  appear  as  small  and  bright-red  papulse ;  if  within  the 
prepuce  they  yield  a  sero-purulent  secretion.  At  times  masses  of 
tenacious  yellow  secretion  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  glans 
penis,  apparently  at  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  ducts,  adhering 
firmly ;  and  when  detached,  which  is  only  done  with  difficulty,  having 
small,  dean,  conical  excavations.  They  may  be  safely  left  to  them- 
selves, or  if  treatment  is  considered  necessary,  a  little  simple  wash 
may  be  applied,  if  preferred  to  water-dressing,  and  a  purgative  may 
be  given.  Except  that  antacids  seem  to  have  somfe  power  over  them, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  they  do  not  disappeiar  almost  as  fist  imder  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  nature  as  with  any  treatment. 

The  suppnraiittg  chancro  cannot  be  heided  too  qmddy.    R  hlto 
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•Iready  reached  the  phase  essentiftl  to  its  care,  *Dd  the  fmcess  of 
gnioolating  is  all  that  requires  attending  to;  bnt  this  shoald  be 
expedited  in  every  possible  way,  as  every  day  that  it  remains  open 
only  renders  the  formation  of  suppurating  bubo  more  certain.  Irrigar 
tion  two  or  three  times  daily  with  warm  water,  mild  aperients,  reat^ 
and  light  diet,  are  all  the  remedies  really  requisite ;  and  a  piece  of 
Hut,  wetted  with  simple  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  may,  with 
the  sulphate  of  copper  lotion  spoken  o^  be  safely  substituted  for  ail 
the  lotions  ever  invented.  And,  indeed,  the  very  variety  of  theia 
lotions  is  calculated  to  raise  scepticism  as  to  any  real  power  th^  eaa 
exert  over  the  healing  of  chancre,  as  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  amidst  so  many  hundreds  of  formuls,  some  few  would  by  right 
have  acquired  and  maintained  an  undoubted  supremacy. 

This  is,  I  believe  the  form  of  chancre  most  genenJly  followed  bf 
suppurating  bubo,  which,  as  it  assumes  the  character  of  an  inocnlabie 
aore,  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  primary  symptoms  of  gyphilia. 
Aa  the  arrest  or  development  of  bubo  has  not  the  least  infiaenoe  over 
the  future  course  of  the  disease,  it  behoves  the  surgeon  to  endeavour 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  check  or  limit  the  suppuration ;  and 
when  this  result  is  inevitable,  to  open  the  abscess  by  puncture,  and 
after  withdrawing  the  pus,  to  close  it  again,  by  which  means  the  die- 
figurement,  pain,  and  ulceration  attendant  on  large  openings,  are 
avoided. 

The  assertion,  that  arrest  of  the  suppurative  inflammation  has  do 
tendency  to  induce  secondary  syphilis,  may  seem  unwarranted,  but  I 
trust  it  will  bear  examination.  It  is  quite  true,  that  after  a  chancre^ 
a  bubo  will  arise,  and  threaten  to  suppurate.  The  formatioir  of  put 
is  checked  by  the  energetic  use  of  proper  means,  and  then,  if  second- 
«7  syphilis  ensue,  it  is  always  attributed  by  the  patient,  and  some- 
times by  the  surgeon  also,  to  interference  with  the  course  of  nature^ 
which  would  have  discharged  the  virus  by  a  natural  outlet.  As  if  to 
corroborate  this  view,  it  is  equally  certain  that  suppurating  bubo  is 
very  rarely  followed  by  secondary  syphilis. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  this  enigma  which,  I  trust,  will  still  bear 
out  the  assertion  just  made.  Suppurating  chancre  is  followed  by  two 
kinds  of  bubo— the  inoculable,  or  that  which,  at  a  certain  stage,  yields 
a  pustule  when  its  pus  is  properly  inserted  beneath  the  cutide ;  and 
the  non-inoculable,  in  which  this  result  does  not  follow.  Now,  then 
are  constantly  confounded,  though  as  distinct  as  any  two  results  of 
qrphih's.  The  inoculable  bubo,  which  accompanies  sores  with  veiy 
little  thickening  or  induration,  tends  to  suppuration  from  the  veiy 
first.  M.  Ricord  says  it  almost  -always  suppurates.  I  believe  it  not 
merely  tends  to,  but  always  ends  in  suppuration,  unless  it  be  diecked 
by  the  firee  use  of  tartar  emetic — ^the  only  remedy  which,  in  my  bands, 
has  ever  exerted  much  control  over  it  But  if  this  medicme  be  fiedy 
employed,  we  may,  unless  my  observations  have  greatly  deceived  ms^ 
m  many  cases  arrest  its  progress.    When  our  resources  fail,  or  whea 
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the  patient  does  not  give  aoy  heed  to  his  medical  attendftot's  advice, 
or  does  not  seek  assiataDce  till  a  late  period,  this  kind  of  bubo  always 
nippurates,  bursts,  aod  yields  pus,  which,  however  frequently  tested, 
never  fails  to  generate  an  inoculable  pustule  till  the  period  of  repair 
sets  in.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  which  I  have  repeatedly  verified, 
that  so  long  as  we  can  dose  the  puncture  at  oncQ,  and  thus  prevent  its 
edges  &om  ulcerating,  the  pus  does  not  produce  a  chancre ;  for  I  have 
fireqnently  healed  this  form  of  bubo  without  its  ever  becoming  inocul- 
able or  ulcerating  at  the  edges  of  the  puncture.  Here,  then,  we  have 
eterything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  arresting  the  abscess. 

In  other  and  rarer  instances,  this  form  of  chancre  is  attended  by 
bubo  which  does  not  suppurate,  or  if  it  suppurates,  does  not  yield 
inoculable  pus.  Here,  however  carefully  induced,  the  formation  of  an 
absoess  does  not  in  any  way  arrest  secondary  symptoms.  These 
are  the  cases  so  often  triumphantly  brought  forward  to  support  the 
doctrine  that  secondary  symptoms  may  follow  suppurating  bubo ;  but 
the  two  forms  are  <Jb  initio  distinct,  and  in  the  latter  we  have  every- 
thing in  favour  of  a  firm  adherence  to  those  means  which  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  abscess. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  these  forms  of  bubo,  except  by  the  results  of  inoculation. 
Bat  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  their  course  unchecked,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found,  that  in  the  first  dass  the  progress  towards  sup- 
paration  is  more  rapid  and  painful.  It  often  ensues  in  both  groins, 
and  one  of  the  abscesses,  at  all  events,  is  superficial.  The*  second  kind 
of  bubo  is  more  sluggish  and  painless ;  one  side  only  is  often  afiiscted — 
though  this  is  no  reliable  test — and  common  antiphlogistic  treatment 
will  often  check  suppuration. 

The  next  variety  of  chancre  is  the  phagedsenic,  or  that  in  which 
the  ulcerative  process  is  developed  to  its  utmost.  Under  this  term, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  included  all  those  varieties  in  which  rapid 
or  prolonged  ulceration  is  the  predominant  character,  from  the  florid, 
extensive  excoriation  or  ulcer,  to  the  slow,  creeping  chancre  with 
thickened,  hardened  edges,  which  at  times  appears  to  defy  all  the 
resonrces  of  art. 

Large  florid  excoriations  or  ulcers,  unattended  by  any  marked 
thickening  of  the  edges,  are  for  the  most  part  promptly  checked  by 
the  use  of  steel ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  any  remedy  is 
80  nsefiil  in  the  other  forms  of  phagedsena  as  enema,  or  in  all  forms  of 
chanoe  except  the  indurated.  Provided  it  be  given  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  speedy  impression  upon  the  system,  I  should  imagine  it 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  what  form  is  used.  The  citrate, 
tartrate,  and  mixture  of  steel,^are  all  equally  good;  the  grand  point  ia 
that  the  dose  should  be  sufGioient,  and  sufficiently  often  administered. 

Best  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  treatment  of  this 
form  of  sore,  and  in  none  is  it  more  necessary.    Over  and  over 
again  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  no  remedies  proved  of  much  avail 
TOL.  xxxix.  u 
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till  it  was  procared.  If  possible,  the  patient  sho^ild  be  oonfined  to  bed 
for  a  day  or  two :  the  chancre  should  be  bathed  every  two  or  three 
hoars,  and  lightly  covered  with  wet  lint  and  oiled  silk.  A  brisk  por- 
gative  may  be  given  every  second  or  third  day  with  the  best  effieet, 
and  I  know  of  none  superior  to  a  dose  of  blue  or  colocynth  pill,  fol- 
lowed, according  to  the  patient's  taste,  by  a  black  draught,  or  a  teft- 
spoonful  or  two  of  the  effervescing  citrate  of  magnesia. 

Whenever  pain  harasses  the  patient,  sedatives  may  be  administerei 
There  seems  to  be  no  rule  whereby  we  can  estimate  the  dose  to  be 
given,  except  it  be  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  suffering  which 
the  ulceration  entails ;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  it  is  necessary  to  quell  the  pain  thoroughly,  and  that  we  eaonot 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  ulcer  till  we  have  attained  this  object ;  indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  phagedsena,  especially  when  the  ulceration  is  rapid, 
sedatives  are  of  the  greatest  value.  As  to  the  local  treatment  of  the 
sore,  I  have  for  a  long  time  used  nothing  but  wat-er  dressing ;  thoagh, 
if  the  discharge  be  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcer  inclined  to  hwm 
sluggish,  a  mild  astringent  lotion  is  often  useful 

[With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sloughing  chancres,  i.  e.  sores 
which  slough  at  a  very  early  period  without  ulceration.  He  continues :] 

In  sloughing  sores,  I  have  generally  found  that  morphia,  in  smsli 
doses  repeatedly  given,  with  ammonia  and  ether,  and  the  use  of  white 
bread  poultices,  with  a  little  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
(Labarraque's  solution),  to  remove  the  foetor  of  the  dischaige,  will 
change  the  appearance  of  the  chancre  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  So  soon  as  the  pain,  restlessness,  and  quickness  of  the 
pulse  begin  to  yield,  the  dose  of  morphia  may  be  diminished  ;  for  in  the 
first  day  or  two  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  hsl( 
each  day,  and  generally  on  the  third  daylat  latest,  it  is  well  to  gives 
brisk  purgative.  Provided  the  leading  indications  be  fulfilled,  the 
choice  of  the  purgative  may  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  prac- 
titioner, or  the  fashion  of  the  day — a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
formulae  for  aperients  are  numerous  enough  to  furnish  inventive 
minds  with  a  succession  of  fresh  cups  till  m^icine  shall  be  no  longer 
wanted,  and  so  many  different  views  are  met  with  of  their  value,  that 
nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  could  insure  uniformity.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  warm,  and  unirritating.  Heavy  meals,  such  as  pork 
and  beef,  strong  malt  liquors,  and  spirits,  have  rarely  failed  to  make 
the  patient  worse.  A  moderate  amount  of  light  wine,  or  a  little  Hol- 
lands and  water,  have  generally  appeared  to  succeed  best.  In  the  sub- 
sequent treatment,  I  have  found  no  remedy  superior  to  the  dilate  nitrie 
acid  in  decoction  of  bark.  If  it  disagree  with  the  digestion,  iodide  d 
potassium  may  be  substituted  for  it ;  though,  even  when  pare,  it  has 
never  appeared  to  me  to  act  so  well  as  the  acid. 

Chancres,  when  hidden  from  view,  whether  in  the  urethra  or  behiod 
a  prepuce  ^rhioh  cannot  ^be  uncovered,  are,  I  think,  best  treated. 
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ideally,  by  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ii.,  or  gr.  iiL  to  Ji.  of  dis- 
tilled water).  As  much  as  possible  of  the  discharge  should  first  of  all 
be  washed  away  with  water,  and  then  the  injection  be  slowly  and 
carefully  syringed  over  every  part  in  which,  by  pressure,  pain  and 
hardness  are  discovered.  These  chancres  heal  so  easily  in  this  way, 
and  ran  so  different  a  course  from  the  others,  that  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  access  •of  light  and  air  must  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  phagedssna. 

As  to  the  question  whether  mercury  is  really  necessary  in  primary 
syphilis,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  has  been  conceded  even  by  the  mer- 
cttrialists  themselves,  that  every  form  of  chancre  will  heal  without 
mercury.  Their  objection  is,  that  when  simple  treatment  is  trusted 
to,  secondary  symptoms  occur  so  much  more  frequently  than  when 
mercury  is  resorted  to  ;  that  although  some  instances  occur  in  which 
the  constitution  is  not  affected,  yet  that  they  are  comparatively  speak- 
ing rare ;  and  that  the  safest  plan  is  rather  to  look  at  the  worst  side 
of  the  matter,  to  be  ever  forearmed  against  the  possibility  of  subse- 
quent mischief,  and  rather  now  and  then  to  prescribe  a  needless 
course  of  mercury,  than  through  over  confidence  expose  one  patient 
to  years  of  suffering. 

Modem  research  has  exploded  this  very  plausible  doctrine.  For, 
first  of  all,  it  is  now  known  that  the  sore  accompanied  by  inoculable 
bubo—sloughing  sore  and  hard  phagedaBna — being  rarely  if  ever  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  affections,  obviously  do  not  require  a  course  of 
mercury ;  while  the  soft  form  of  phagedaena  and  its  sequelae,  impeti- 
ginous eruptions,  alopecia,  and  papulae,  may  be  safely  said  always  to 
progress  more  favourably  under  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  nitric  acid, 
or  iodide  of  potass,  than  under  mercury  in  any  form. 

There  remain,  then,  only  soft  chancres,  or  rather  chancres  with 
very  little  hardening  and  not  followed  by  inoculable  bubo  ;  small  folli- 
cular chancres,  the  source  of  so  many  cases  of  pseudo-syphilis  and 
mistaken  diagnosis  ;  and  indurated  chancres  of  every  description,  up 
to  the  genuine  Hunterian  chancre.  Here  mercury  in  many  instances, 
if  perseveringly  and  judiciously  given,  effects  a  complete  and  lasting 
core  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  cures  more  cases  than  much  safer  means 
would.  It  is  no  specific ;  and  when  secondary  symptoms  ensue  after  a 
course  of  mercury,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  pre- 
vious employment  has  no  beneficial  influence  on  them  now,  and  that 
as  much  mercury  will  have  to  be  giyen  as  if  none  had  been  used. 

Of  the  value  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  primary  syphilis,  little  need 
be  said.  Except  in  indurated  phagedaena  and  primary  Hunterian 
chancre,  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  marked  effects  from  its 
employment,  and  I  believe  this  is  now  generally  accepted  as  proven. 
Over  both  these  it  appears  to  exert  a  certain  amount  of  control,  but 
it'  is  doubtful  if  its  efficacy  equals  that  of  the  nitric  acid,  while  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  great  power  in  preventing  secondary 
symptoms.  But  as  a  safe  means  of  removing  the  induration  of  chancre 
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and  babo,  it  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  highly,  though,  like  mercury,  it 
is  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  are  certain  cases  over  which  it  has 
little  sway ;  while  the  impatience  of  many  persons  at  the  slowness  of 
its  action,  will  always  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its  general  use. — 
Glasgow  Med,  Journal,  April  1859,  p.  58. 


113.-0N  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PRIMARY 

SYPHILIS. 

By  Dr.  Hbn&y  Thompson,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  University  College 

Hospital,  &C. 

[With  regard  to  the  experience  of  Ricord,  as  embodied  in  his  '  Ije90iH 
sur  le  Chancre,'  (and  lately  translated  by  Mr.  Maunder,  of  Qiiy's 
Hosfatal),  Dr.  Thompson  says:] 

It  may  be  right  to  say  here,  that  in  one  or  two  minor  particulars  I 
do  not  find  the  experience  of  Ricord  entirely  confirmed  in  this  coun- 
try. Whether  or  no  the  discrepancies  referred  to,  if  real,  are  due  to 
difference  in  climate,  popular  habits,  or  to  the  virus  itsd^  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  But  all  the  great  leading  principles  which  have  been, 
up  to  recent  time,  announced  by  him,  appear  to  me  to  be  equally 
deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  syphilis,  whether  observed  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

[We  believe  Ricord  is  the  first  who  has  distinctly  pointed  oat  the 
great  difference  between  indurated  and  soft  chancre  in  coarse,  results, 
and  especially  treatment.  Why  in  one  instance  is  a  chancre  feUoved 
by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  another  not?  Is  the  chancre  in 
both  instances  the  same]  Is  it  a  difference  in  the  specific  fhn-acter 
of  the  sore,  or  may  it  be  partly  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  ?] 

I  regard  as  a  great  fundamental  truth,  and  one  which  in  practice 
unravels  most  of  our  difficulti^,  the  proposition  that  there  are  two 
specific  kinds  of  chancre,  and  two  only,  the  Indurated  or  infecting 
chancre,  and  the  Soft  or  non-infecting  chancre ;  each  related  doedy 
with  certain  concomitant  phenomena  which  lead  to  its  identification^ 
to  an  almost  certain  prognosis  of  results,  and  consequently  to  a  deci- 
ded and  appropriate  line  of  treatment  I  will  briefly  describe  and 
then  contrast  each  of  these  two  varieties  of  chancre. 

The  iTidarated  or  Infecting  Chancre. — ^The  anatomipal  characters 
of  a  typical  example  of  this  sore  were  never  better  described  thiui  by 
Hunter,  who,  although  he  recognised  other  sources  of  secondary  syphi- 
lis, regaled  this  as  the  chief.  And  the  Hunterian  chancre  is  still 
considered  b^  almost  all  surgeons,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  kinds,  to 
entail  upon  its  subject  the  subsequent  or  secondary  affections. 

A  pimple  or  pustule  having  been  developed,  a  small  rounded  uker 
remains,  the  surfoce  of  which  is  smooth,  often  shining-as  if  varnished. 
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the  centre  being  usually  of  a  greyish  tint.  The  base  of  the  sore  soon 
becomes  indurated,  and  this  induration  has  a  peculiar  character,  thus 
described  by  Hunter :  '*  a  thickening  of  the  true  venereal  kind  is  very 
circuDQSoibedy  not  diffusing  itself  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into 
the  surrounding  parts,  but  terminating  rather  abruptly."  This  cha- 
racter is  pathognomonic,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to 
be  accurately  noted.  An  ordinary  degree  of  observation  is  sufficient 
to  detect  the  difference  between  this,  the  true  induration,  and  that 
thickening  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
present  in  any  chancres  after  caustic  or  other  severe  irritation  has 
been  applied ;  the  latter  is  inflammatory  thickening,  its  limits  are  by 
no  means  well  marked,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  notably  with  the 
sensation  communicated  to  the  finger,  as  of  a  cup  of  cartilage  imbed- 
ded in  healthy  tissues,  and  moving  freely  over  the  underlying  parts, 
whidi  the  well  marked  indurated  chancre  presents.  There  is  also  no 
inflammatory  areola  surrounding  the  indurated  chancre.  Its  edges 
are  often  a  little  elevated,  and  always  adhere  closely  to  the  subjacent 
tissue,  so  as  not  to  overhang  or  become  undermined,  and  from  them 
the  8ur£BM»  slopes  down  to  the  centre,  which  is  more  or  less  scooped 
out,  as  it  were,  into  a  hollow.  It  is  necessary  tp  bear  in  mind  the 
period  at  which  induration  occurs,  since  we  may  see  the  sore  either 
before  this  distinctive  character  is  developed,  or  (occasionally)  after  it 
has  vanished.  Although  varying  somewhat  in  different  circumstances, 
it  generally  appears  about  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth.  It  never  makes  its  appearance 
later  than  the  third  week.  It  may  remain  a  very  considerable  period, 
most  frequently  long  after  the  ulcer  itself  has  healed.  Again,  the 
indurated  chancre  is  generally  single,  rarely  multiple ;  it  is  not  very 
contagious ;  is  not  easily  inocolated,  the  secretion  bong  scanty.  It  is 
however  invariably  accompanied — and  this  is  a  fact. of  very  great 
importance,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter — by  some  enlargement  and  indu- 
ration of  tiie  inguinal  glands  in  one  or  both  groins.  Glands  thus 
i^ected,  are  to  the  touch  remarkably  incompressible,  like  the  base  of 
the  chancre  itself ;  more  than  one  or  two  are  usually  affected  ;  very 
commonly  a  group  of  five  or  six,  in  which  case  the  term  *'  Pleiades'* 
has  been  fimcifully  but  graphically  applied  to  them  by  Ricord.  They 
are  not  painful,  and  they  never  infiamt  or  ^uppitrate,  except  in  rare 
instances,  from  over-exertion  and  in  scrofulous  subjects. 

Such  are  the  typical  characters  of  the  indurated  and  infecting 
chancre.  Let  us  now  examine  the  other  and  more  common  form  ci 
sore,  which  does  not  affect  the  system ;  and  finally  point  out  the 
means  of  distinguishing  those  exceptional  specimens  of  either  kind,  in 
which  these  typical  characters  are  either  partially  absent  or  are  not 
very  clearly  expressed. 

The  Soft  or  Non-indurated  Chancre  is  more  or  less  rounded  in 
form,  has  sharply  cut  edges,  not  sloping  or  hollowed  out  as  the  pre* 
ceding.    On  the  contrary,  its  surface  is  flat,  not  smooth,  but  irreguhu*, 
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marked  with  nnmeroas  little  pits  or  depressions.  Its  borders  often 
overhang  the  subjacent  parts.  There  is  no  induration  of  any  kind, 
and  no  thickening  or  deposit  about  the  base  of  the  sore,  unless  it  has 
been  inflamed  by  irritant  applications,  or  by  much  friction  from  the 
dress,  through  total  neglect  of  attention  to  it,  as  occasionally  happens ; 
and  if  so,  the  pseudo-induration  differs  widely  from  the  true,  since 
it  shades  off  gradually  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  is  manifest^ 
inflammatory  in  its  character  as  already  pointed  out.  The  secretioD 
is  abundant  ^d  contagious,  hence  these  chancres  are  generally  mtdti- 
ple,  one  following  another ;  while  opposing  surfaces,  as  of  the  prepsee 
and  glans  penis,  become  rapidly  affected,  and  the  pus,  as  it  finds  its 
way  along  the  groove  behind  the  corona,  often  produces,  in  ne^ected 
cases,  a  crop  of  chancres  encircling  the  glans.  Hence  also,  the  sore 
itself  is  often  prone  to  increase  considerably  in  size ;  and  from  the 
same  reason  it  is  usually  slow  to  heal.  It  is  also  much  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  phagedaena  than  is  the  indurated  chancre.  It  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied,  although  it  frequently  is,  by  inflammation  of 
the  inguinal  glands ;  but  when  this  happens,  the  affected  gland,  usu- 
ally a  single  one,  becomes  painful,  suppurates,  and  an  open  babo 
results.  From  the  pus  of  this  bubo  other  chancres  may  be  produced 
by  inoculation,  and  the  resulting  sores  are  always  of  a  similar  chane- 
ter  to  the  primary  one,  viz. — ^non-indurated  chancres.  And  lastiy, 
most  important  fitict,  there  is  no  resiilting  constUvtional  affectum.  It 
is  essentially  a  local  disease,  and  produces  only  local  symptoms. 

As  might  be  inferred,  from  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  famished 
by  this  species  of  chancre,  it  is  much  more  commonly  met  with  than 
is  the  indurated  chancre,  which  has  very  little  secretion,  and  is  there- 
fore less  readily  communicated.  In  the  Ildpital  du  Midi  of  Paris,  about 
four  out  of  every  Ave  cases  belong  to  the  soft  or  non-infeeting  variety. 

We  have  thus  two  distinct  species  of  chancre.  The  one  with  an 
indurated  base,  invariably  accompanied  by  indurated  inguinal  glands, 
which  do  not  suppurate,  and  certain  to  be  followed  by  seeondaiy 
symptoms.  The  other,  without  induration,  often  but  not  alwajs 
accompanied  by  a  suppurating  bubo,  innocent  of  constitutional  infectioD. 

Treatment  of  Soft  Chancre. — The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
destroy  the  specific  sore,  to  produce  in  its  place  an  innocent  one.  whidh 
will  cicatrize  speedily,  and  so  save  the  neighbouring  gland  from  the 
occurrence  of  suppurating  bubo.  .  We  apply  caustic  at  the  first  visit, 
and  a  powerful  one.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
with  certainty,  and  its  application  is  exceedingly  painful.  That  which 
I  prefer,  is  potassa  c,  calce^  or  Vienna  paste,  made  in  very  small 
sticks,  so  as  to  be  applied  with  ease  and  certainty.  This  is  both 
more  powerful  and  more  manageable  than  either  nitric  add  or 
potassa  fusa.  The  rule  is,  to  extend  the  cauterizing  action  to  the 
sore  and  a  little  beyond  it.  Practised  before  the  fourth  day  of  the 
development  of  the  chancre,  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  to  destroy 
its  venereal  character,  and  save  the  patient  any  subsequent  symptom. 
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Bicord  has  recently  substituted  for  this  his  long  favourite  caustic,  the 
strong  sulphuric  acid  made  into  a  paste  with  charcoal.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  more  powerful,  but  it  is  intensely  painful,  and  with  much  defer- 
ence to  his  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  to  exchange  the  former  for  the 
latter.  Subsequently  to  the  caustic  application,  it  is  desirable  to  dress 
the  sore  throughout  with  some  lotion,  appearing  to  possess  tlie 
power  of  depriving  the  purulent  discharge  of  its  specificity,  if  it  still 
remains,  and  thus  preventing  the  inoculation  of  neighbouring  parts, 
or  of  hardening  these,  so  as  to  render  them  in  some  degree  less 
liable  to  be  infected.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  water  is  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  answers  to  the  "  vin  aromatique"  of 
Bicord.  I  generally  employ  the  nitrate  of  lead,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
both  of  them  being  disinfectant  as  well  as  astringent,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

What  constitutional  treatment  is  required  in  these  cases  ]  Acting 
on  the  principle  that  we  have  a  purely  local  and  not  a  constitutionsd 
affection  to  deal  with,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  mercury  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  this  the  soft  chancre.  Here  is  the  great  boon 
which  a  certain  prognosis  affords  us.  It  gets  rid  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  even  of  the  doubtful  employment  of  mercury ;  it  demonstrates 
clearly  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  metal  is  necessary.  Hence 
it  foUows,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  chancres,  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  wholly  contra-indicated.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have 
long  heard  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  without  mercury,  and  have 
•een  cases  reported  in  which  the  sores  heal  rapidly,  and  no  secondary 
results  occur  after  non-mercurial  treatment.  The  distinctive  character 
Hi  the  chancre  has,  however,  not  been  reported,  probably  not  par- 
tieolarly  noted.  Ail  these  cases  are  examples  of  local  and  not  of 
infecting  disease,  and  would  give  rise  to  no  form  of  constitutional 
a£S9Cl«ion.  whatever  be  the  medicines  administered.  But  the  soft 
diancre  is  often  slow  to  heal.  In  this  case  nothing  appears  to  hasten 
cicatrisation  so  much  as  a  mild  form  of  iron  given  internally,  and  the 
potassio-tartrate  is  the  favourite,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  for  the  purpose.  My  constant  prescription  at  the  hospital 
is  three  drachms  to  eight  ounces  of  water— one  ounce  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day.  In  Paris  it  is  employed  locally  also,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  external  applications. 

The  design  of  this  paper  cannot  include  the  treatment  of  phagede- 
nic ulceration,  or  of  suppuratingbubo,  the  possible  results  of  soft  chancre. 

Treatment  of  the  Indnn/rated  or  Infecting  Chancre, — Supposing 
tiiat  we  follow  the  rule  invariably  to  cauterize  every  sore  that 
comes  before  us  in  its  early  stage,  that  is,  before  the  fifth  day 
of  its  development,  we  shall  apply  the  most  certain  remedy  in 
oar  power,  indeed,  an  almost  un&iling  one,  whether  against  indu- 
rated or  non-indurated  chancre,  and  which  variety  we  are  dealing 
with  cannot  always  be  determined  at  so  early  a  period  ;  for  indura- 
tion rarely  manifests  itself  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  as  already 
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obserfed.  The  indaration,  however,  onee  established,  no  cantoiza- 
tion  will  save  the  system  from  infection.  It  is  the  first  sign  of  a 
constitationaL  affection  ;  the  herald  of  secondary  syphihi.  CSaastie 
may,  however,  be  still  employed  to  promote  the  healing  c^  the  ssie, 
and  if  there  should  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  indunrtioD, 
the  patient  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  we  may  still  have  the 
good  fortune  to  nip  syphilis  in  the  bud. 

If  induration  be  well  marked  ;  if  the  adjacent  lymphatic  giamb 
exhibit  the  same  character ;  in  short,  if  there  be  no  doubt  respecting 
these  certain  signs  of  an  infected  constitution,  a  mercurial  treatoMat 
should  be  commenced  at  once.  Under  this,  induration  will  disappeir, 
and  other  secondary  symptoms  will  either  be  diminished  in  intensity, 
perhaps  postponed,  or  it  may  be,  that  their  manifestation  will  be 
altogether  suppressed.  The  form  which  I  prefer  for  ordinary  cases  ii 
the  iodide  of  mercury,  in  doses  of  half-a-grain  to  one  and  half  twice  »- 
day,  the  medium  quantity  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  one  gnin 
being  that  which  it  appears  to  me  generally  the  heat  to  emfAoj,  It 
is  right  to  commence  with  the  small  dose,  three-quarters  of  a  gnuo, 
and  it  is  generally  sufficient  I  have  once  caused  profuse  salivatiim 
(unintentionally  of  course)  with  a  few  half-grain  doses  (a  very  nm 
occurrence) ;  and  I  have  fiiiled  to  produce  action  on  the  mooth  vitb 
two  grain  doses,  although  the' syphilis  has  been  cured. 

In  some  instances  the  smidlest  dose,  associated  with  mereoiial 
inunction  once  a-day,  acts  well.  Where  the  stomach  or  bowels  an 
particularly  irritable  to  the  iodide  of  mercury,  the  inunetioa  is  indi- 
cated. Almost  invariably  it  requires  a  little  opium  to  prevent  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels.  My  almost  constant  formula  is,  an  additioii  rf 
two  grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  the  grain  of  iodide,  firikwing  tUi 
proportion  whatever  the  dose  of  the  mercurial  Faint  signs  of  action  oa 
the  mouth  usually  appear  in  eight  or  ten  days.  By  this  I  mean  tfi^ 
swelling  and  sponginess  of  the  gums,  espedaUy  of  the  processes  wluik 
rise  between  the  lower  incisor  teeth ;  afterwards  a  little  mercoml 
fsetor  shows  itself.  This  condition  it  is  very  undesiraUe  to  exceed ; 
to  produce  marked  soreness  of  the  mouth,  is,  I  think,  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  without  value  to  the  subject  of  it.  All  the  beae- 
ficial  effects  of  mercury  are  to  be  gained  short  of  this  point ;  indeed 
it  is  prejudicial  to  cause  salivation,  and  all  such  action  should  be 
regarded  as  reckoning  against,  rather  than  in  favour  of  a  core.  Sock 
is  the  result  of  Ricord's  experience,  and  my  own  observatiMi  My 
indorses  it.  Meantime  the  patient  should  well  sustain  the  poweis  of 
life,  by  nutritious  food  and  exercise,  and  maintain  the  excretmg  fune- 
tions  of  the  skin  in  activity,  by  occasional  hot  air  baths,  and  by  daily 
thorough  ablutions  and  friction.  For  local  application  to  the  eore, 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  than  the  old-fashiofukl  black  warii ;  but 
the  disinfecting  nitrate  of  lead  or  chloride  of  zinc,  as  above  mentioned, 
may  be  used ;  and  genially  the  sore  heals  tolerably  well  altiioogh  the 
induration  remains. 
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It  is  not  regarded  m  within  oar  limits  to  consider  here  the  nume- 
roas  details  connected  with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  subse- 
qnent  manifestations  of  this  hydm-headed  disorder.  Interesting  as 
Ibese  are,  we  shall,  I  think,  have  ample  scope  for  discassion  in  the 
poiiits  already  alluded  to.  I  will  therefore  simply  condude  with  a 
rtnunii  of  the  points  laid  down,  embracing  edso  a  few  legitimate 
deductions  therefrom,  that  we  may  have  a  bird*s-eye  Tiew  of  the 
subject  presented  to  us. 

1.  That  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  chancre,  and  two  only, 
Tiz. — ^tfae  induratisd  or  infecting  chancre,  and  the  soft  or  non-infect- 
ing chancre. 

2.  That  examples  of  either  of  these  two  forms  may  be  attacked  with 
phagediena ;  but  that  this,  by  &r  the  most  commonly  happens  with 
the  'soft  or  non-infecting  variety. 

3.  That  the  indurated  chancre  is  never  followed  by  specific  suppu- 
rating bubo,  but  always  gives  rise  to  indurated  swelling  of  the  nearest 
related  lymphatic  glands,  which  do  not  suppurate. 

4.  That  the  soft  chancre  frequently,  but  not  always,  gives  rise  to 
the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  case  an  inflammatory 
snpparation  results,  and  the  pus  is  capable  of  producing  a  soft  chancre 
analogous  to  tue  original  one; 

5.  That  the  soft,  as  compared  with  the  indurated  chancre,  is  pre- 
sented in  practice  certainly  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one. 
Henee,  putting  treatment  out  of  view,  of  all  chancres  met  with,  only 
one  in  four  or  five  is  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis. 

6.  That  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  chancres  are 
seen  by  the  surgeon  in  their  earlier  stages,  a  decided  prognosis  may  be 
safely  made  as  to  the  future  development  of  secondary  symptoms  w 
the  contrary. 

7.  That  the  diagnosis  of  indurated  chancre  being  clear,  mercury  is 
the  remedy,  par  exedlence, 

a  That  the  diagnosis  of  soft  chancre  being  clesr,  no  mercury  or 
other  so-called  specific  treatment  is  necessary. 

9.  That  in  doubtful  cases  no  mercury  should  be  given,  but  the  evo- 
lution of  symptoms  should  be  awaited. 

10.  That  it  is  impossible  to  make  too  widely  known  the  importance 
of  treatment  at  the  first  sign  of  a  suspicious  sore ;  since  early  and  eflfi- 
dent  cauterisation  infallibly  prevents  infection  of  the  system,  and 
should  invariably  be  applied  to  all  such  sores  at  the  earliest  posdble 
period. — LiverfoU  Medico-Chirurffieal  Journal^  Jan,  1869,  p,  1. 


114.— ON  SYPHILITIC  INOCULATION. 

By  Henat  Lee,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

If  there  is  one  pathological  fact  that  has  been  more  frequently 
reiterated  of  late  years  than  another,  it  is  that  a  primary  syphilitic 
sore  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  affection  by  its  secretion, 
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when  inoculated,  invariably  producing  the  characteristic  syphilitic 
pustule.  Although  syphilitic  inoculation  was  practised  hj  Hunter 
and  other  accurate  observers,  it  remained  for  Bicord  to  draw  weU- 
digested  conclusions  from  the  facts  which  this  mode  of  investigation 
presented  for  our  interpretation.  By  patient  experiment  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  Ricord  established  the  truth,  which- has  now  been  con- 
firmed throughout  Europe,  from  Italy  to  Norway — namely,  that 
certain  forms  of  'syphilitic  sores  will  produce,  when  inoculated,  their 
like,  which,  in  their  turn,  will  again  furnish  a  secretion  capable  ci 
being  again  inoculated  with  similar  results.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  so  analogous  to  that  of  the 
small-pox  inoculation:  but  practical  men  have  nevertheless  been 
unable  to  see  in  the  experiments  in  question  a  conclusive  representa- 
tion of  that  which  they  daily  observe  in  practice.  That  certain  fornis 
of  primary  syphilitic  disease  will  produce  the  characteristic  pustule 
when  inoculated,  all  must  allow ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  primary  syphilitic  sores  are  alike  capable  of  being 
inoculated ;  nor,  on  the  other,  that  when  inoculated,  they  will  neces- 
sarily yield  the  same  result  Under  these  circumstances,  and  without 
proof  as  to  these  two  last-mentioned  particulars,  to  say  that  a  sore  is 
syphilitic  because  it  produces  a  characteristic  pustule  when  inoculated, 
and  that  it  produces  a  characteristic  pustule  because  it  is  syphilitic, 
is  manifestly  to  reason  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  propositions  thent- 
selves  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  they  cannot,  without  further  proofs 
be  received  as  excluding  other  modes  of  syphilitic  infection  and  otiier 
forms  of  primary  syphilis. 

We  are  led  then  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  is  no  form 
of  primary  syphilis  except  that  which  commences  as  a  pustule  ?  This 
question  is  important,  since  surgeons  engaged  in  practice  very  aeldoM 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  primary  syphilitic  pustule,  and 
still  less  frequently  have  they  an  opportunity  of  tracing  any  seocmdaiy 
symptoms  consequent  upon  it.  Now,  during  the  years  1855  and  1856, 
we  examined  at  this  hospital  the  secretion  from  a  large  number  of 
primary  syphilitic  sores,  and  amongst  them  were  ninety-five  cases 
presenting  all  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  primary  infecting  sores. 
The  secretion  from  these  ninety-five  cases  consisted  of  epithelial  dSbrit 
floating  in  a  serous  fluid,  or  of  globules  of  various  shapes  and  sias, 
which  did  not,  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  yield  the  well-defined 
nuclei  characteristic  of  pus.  In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases, 
the  secretion  appeared  to  consist  of  nothing  but  epithelial  dibriM  and 
serous  fluid,  and  in  some  the  primary  affection  yielded  no  secretioB 
at  all. 

What  reason,  then,  have  we  to  believe  that  these  primary  sotm 
commenced  as  pustules,  or  that,  unless  artificially  irritated,  they  would 
produce  pus  at  all  ?  and,  secondly,  what  evidence  have  we  that  every 
syphilitic  sore  produces  a  secretion  capable  of  being  inoculated  is 
the  same  manner  1  It  is  to  this  last  point  that  I  vrish  particularly 
to  devote  this  lecture. 
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When  the  secretion  is  taken  from  a  chancre  during  its  period  of 
progress,  or  when  stationary,  and  properly  inoculated,  the  following 
results  may,  according  to  M.  Ricord,  he  invariably  observed : — ^During 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  inoculated  point  becomes  red ;  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day  the  secretion  becomes  purulent,  and  a  pus- 
tule, with  a  depression  in  its  centre,  resembling  those  of  small-pox,  is 
fully  formed.  (**Trait6  Pratique,"  p.  89.) — The  inoculation  never 
£ails  when  properly  performed : '"  L'inoculation  n'6cboue  jamais  quand 
on  prend  le  pus  dans  les  conditions  voulues,  et  qu'on  Tapplique  bien." 
(p.  94.) — The  appearance  produced  is  said  to  be  regular,  characteristic, 
and  uniform,  (p.  135.) — It  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  upon  this 
point,  the  facts  concerning  which  have  been  so  generally  received  and 
so  often  republished.* 

In  the  year  1856,  I  published  an  account  of  some  cases  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  so  unreservedly  made,  and  so  generally 
received,  I  had  not  been  able  to  produce  any  effect  by  ordinary  inocu- 
lation. The  experiments  were  tried  in  this  hospital,  care  being  taken 
to  select  instances  in  which  the  sores  had  not  begun  to  heaX ;  and 
amongst  the  cases  were  the  following: — 

Thomas  0.,  aged  sixteen,  was  admitted  on  the  27th  of  November, 
with  an  indurated  sore,  extending  half-way  round  the  margin  of  the 
prepnoe,  causing  phymosis.  This  bad  commenced  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously. The  secretion  from  the  sore  was  carefully  inoculated  on  the 
patient's  thigh  in  several  points.  The  inoculations  were  followed  by 
no  result,  and  the  patient  was  soon  afterwards  affected  with  secondary 
syphilis. 

James  G.,  aged  twenty-five  years,  had  a  large  indurated  sore  near 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  which  had  appeared  as  a  pimple  four  weeks 
previously.  The  secretion  was  carefally  inoculated  in  several  points, 
but  without  result*    Constitutional  syphilis  followed. 

Matilda  P.  presented  a  well-marked  indurated  sore  on  the  left 
external  labium,  which  she  stated  had  existed  one  week  only.  The 
Becretion,  which  consisted  of  a  thin  serous  fluid,  was  carefully  inocu- 
lated.   No  result  followed  the  inoculation. 

Julia  B.,  aged  twenty-one,  had  a  red,  glazed  sore  on  the  external 
labium,  surrounded  by  distinct  specific  induration.  The  disease  had 
commenced  three  weeks  previously  as  a  pimple.  The  secretion  from 
the  surface  of  the  sore  was  inoculated  without  result 

Since  the  period  above  referred  to,  we  have  inoculated  the  secretion 
from  a  considerable  number  of  sores  presenting  the  characters  of  the 
specific  adhesive  inflammation ;  and,  as  a  rule,  no  result  has  been 
obtained  where  no  artificial  irritation  had  been  applied.  The  secre- 
tion, in  these  cases,  has  consisted  chiefly  of  epithelial  dSns  floating 
in  serum,  more  or  less  turbid.  The  character  of  the  secretion  of  these 
sores  may  readily  be  altered  by  anything  that  is  brought  in  contact 
with  them.  The  application  of  caustic,  or  a  thick  scab  which  conflnes 
the  secretion,  or  a  piece  of  linen  which  sticks  to  the  sore,  will  produce 
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a  temporary  discharge  more  or  less  puriform ;  but  dress  the  part  wtii 
wet  lint  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  discbaige 
will  again  be  evident. 

As  a  rule,  then,  I  say — at  least  that  has  been  our  experience  it 
this  hospital — that  this  kind  of  primary  sore  is  not,  under  orduuuy 
circumstances,  capable  of  being  inoculated  with  the  lancet ;  and  we, 
therefore,  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  who  have 
maintained  that  all  primary  syphilitic  sores  can  be  alike  inoculatod, 
have  generalized  too  hastily. 

But  a  much  more  important  question  remains — namely,  does  it 
follow  that  because  these  sores  are  not  capable  of  being  inoculated  bf 
the  lancet,  in  their  ordinary  condition,  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
communicated  at  all  ?  And,  if  capable  of  being  inoculated,  undflr 
certain  circumstances,  are  the  results  produced  identical  with  those 
produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  secretion  from  suppurating  sorest 

In  order  to  determine  thse  questions,  I  would  request  your  partioo- 
lar  attention  to  some  cases  now  in  the  hospital,  and  particularly  te 
that  of  a  boy  named  A.  The  details  of  this  case,  and  the  results  of 
the  inoculations  performed,  I  will  immediately  mention  ;  but  before 
doing  so,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  practice^ 
we  continually  meet  with  cases  which,  in  their  early  stages,  are  similar 
to  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  which,  with  or  without  treat- 
ment, become  coYered  by  epithelium,  and  in  which,  although  the  spe- 
cific induration  remains,  yet  the  surface  affords  no  fluid  secretioi 
whatever.  Inoculation,  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  this  period  of  the  dia* 
ease,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  But  if  a  person  in  the 
condition  I  have  mentioned  gets  married,  his  wife  will  have  a  veir 
good  chance,  even  before  her  pregnancy,  of  becoming  infected  with 
syphilis.  Some  very  distinct  cases,  where  this  has  happened,  hafs 
fallen  under  my  observation.  How,  then,  is  the  disease  commuoi- 
cated  in  these  instances  ?  We  have  here  a  rather  numerous  dasB  of 
cases  in  which  the  sores  have  become  covered  over  with  cutide,  which 
yield  no  pus  or  fluid  secretion  of  any  kind,  and  yet  which  are  capable 
of  communicating  infection  from  one  individual  to  another.  How,  I 
ask,  does  the  inoculation  take  place  from  a  sore  affected  only  with  the 
specific  adhesive  inflammation,  either  before  or  after  that  sore  his 
apparently  healed  1  Some  light  will,  I  think,  be  thrown  uptm  these 
questions  by  the  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  presented  to  oor 
notice  in  the  boy  A.,  at  present  in  the  hospital. 

This  lad  had  gonorrhoea  six  months  before  his  present  attad^,  bat 
otherwise  he  had  never  had  any  venereal  symptoms.  His  present  dii^ 
ease  was  of  about  a  fortnight's  duration.  He  first  perceived  a  superfi- 
cial sore  behind  the  corona  glandis,  which  healed  in  a  few  days.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  this  sore,  a  little  pimple 
appeared  on  the  outer  skin  of  the  prepuce.  This  was  squeeaed*  w 
discharged  a  watery  fluid.  A  sore  then  formed,  which  continued  to 
increase.    He  applied  to  me  on  the  26th  of  July,  wil^  a  weH-marked 
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fiuDteiian  ehsDcre.  This  was  of  a  circular  form,  sarrounded  by  well- 
marked  and  accarately-defined  induration,  and  discharged  a  white 
turbid  secretion.  This  fluid  was  placed  under  the  microscope,  having 
previously  been  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid.  It  contained  no  pus- 
globules.  The  glands  in  the  groin  were  enlarged  and  indurated,  but 
DOt  inflamed. 

July  27  th.  The  secretiion  from  the  sore  was  inoculated  in  several 
points  on  the  patient's  thigh. 

29th.  The  boy  was  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hospital.  The  inocu- 
lations had  been  followed  by  no  result.  The  secretion  from  the  sore 
was  again  examined,  and  found  to  contain  no  pus. 

31st.  The  sore,  which  continued  to  increase  in  size,  had  been 
dressed  with  linen  and  cold  water  since  the  last  report.  The  linen 
appeared  to  have  irritated  the  sore  in  some  degree,  and  numerous 
globules  now  appeared  in  the  secretion ;  but  upon  the  addition  of 
of  acetic  acid,  the  distinct  outline  of  the  pus  nuclei  were  not  visible. 
Several  fresh  inoculations  were  made.  The  sore  was  dressed  with 
wet  lint. 

Aug.  3rd.  None  of  the  inoculations  had  succeeded.  The  secretion 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  sore,  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  treated 
with  acetic  add,  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  pus.  The  sore  was 
ordered  to  be  dressed  with  blistering  plaster.  The  glands  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  now  enlarged,  and  the  skin  presented  for  the  first 
time  the  appearance  of  a  syphilitic  eruption. 

5th.  None  of  the  former  inoculations  had  been  followed  by  any 
effect.  The  application  of  the  blistering  plaster  had  produced  a  super- 
ficial slough  on  the  surface  Qf  the  sore,  and  blistered  the  surrounding 
skin.  Some  distinct  pus^globules  were  now  visible  in  the  secretion 
from  beneath  the  slough.  This  secretion  was  inoculated  upon  the 
thigh  in  several  points. 

7th.  The  sore  now  again  secreted  no  pus.  Fresh  inoculations  were 
performed. 

IQth.  The  sore  was  dressed  twice  yesterday  with  the  si^bine  oint- 
ment^ and  it  now  yields  a  copious  secretion  of  pus.  This  was  inocu- 
lated in  several  points  in  a  fresh  place  upon  the  thigh. 

12th.  The  inoculations  last  made  had  succeeded.  The  primary 
sore  still  yielded  a  copious  secretion  of  pus. 

14th.  The  sore  had  been  dressed  with  lint,  kept  wet  with  water, 
since  the  last  report,  and  now  no  pus  could  be  detected  in  the 
secretion. 

The  inoculations,  both  of  the  5th  and  of  the  10th,  had  now  suc- 
ceeded. They  presented  the  appearance  o(  circular  red  patches,  wilih 
some  elevation  and  thickening  of  the  cuticle.  In  one  place  there  was 
the  appearance  of  a  broken  vesicle^  from  which  a  serous  secretion 
exudcKi.  This  secretion  from  the  inoculation  was  inoculated  on  the 
thigh. 

i7th.  The  inoculation  from  the  inoculation  had  succeeded.    It  pre- 
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sented  the  appearance  of  a  red  circular  patch,  from  which  the  cutide 
was  abraded,  with  slight  thickening  of  the  skin.  It  had  not  at  all 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pustule,  nor  was  anything  like  pus 
secreted  from  its  surface.  A  single  pustule,  surrounded  with  very 
little  inflammation,  had  formed  in  one  of  the  points  fii-st  inocalated. 
The  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  fading.  All  the  inocula- 
tions in  this  case  were  made  with  a  lancet  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
kept  carefully  wiped,  and  wrapped  in  paper. 

19th.  The  inoculations  appeared  as  separate  red  patches  on  the  6kin» 
which  in  these  situations  was  slightly  raised  and  thickened,  but  no 
induration  extended  into  its  substance.  The  solitary  pustule  which 
had  appeared  had  dried  up.  The  original  sore  was  healing,  but  being 
dressed  with  the  sabiue  ointment,  it  afforded  a  purulent  secretion, 
which  was  inoculated  upon  a  patient  who  never  had  had  constita- 
tional  syphilis,  but  who  was  apparently  suffering  from  organic  disease 
of  the  liver. 

21st.  The  inoculations  presented  the  same  appearances  as  before ; 
they  appeared  covered  in  certain  parts  with  thin  scales ;  they  were 
tender  to  the  touch,  with  slight  thickening  on  the  surface,  which  did 
not  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  cutis.  The  inoculations  nowhere 
presented  any  appearance  of  ulceration.  The  inoculation  performed 
on  the  19th  had  produced  a  small,  dark-brown,  circular  patch,  in 
which  the  skin  was  slightly  elevated.  The  secretion  from  the  original 
sore  was  now  again  inoculated  on  a  second  female  already  affected  witii 
constitutional  syphilis. 

24th.  One  of  the  inoculations  on  the  boy  has  a  slight  tendency  to 
ulcerate.    The  others  are  desquamating  and  losing  their  colour. 

Dhe  single  inoculation  on  the  first  woman  unaffected  with  syphilis 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  small  red  pimple.  The  redness  gradually 
fades  into  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  cuticle  at  the 
inoculated  part  is  thickened  and  elevated. 

The  inoculation  on  the  second  woman  already  affected  with  consti- 
tutional syphilis  is  less  marked.  There  is  only  a  slight  redness  and 
elevation  at  the  inoculated  part. 

The  particulars  of  these  two  last  cases  we  will  follow  out  on  a  future 
occasion.  From  the  facts  which  have  already  been  brought  under 
notice,  the  following  very  important  points  are  proved : — 

I.  That  some  primary  syphilitic  sores  cannot  readily  be  inoca- 
lated in  the  ordinary  way,  either  during  their  period  of  progress  or 
afterwards. 

II.  That  the  sores  which  are  not  capable  of  being  thus  inoculated, 
as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  are  those  affected  with  specific  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  and  which  do  not,  except  under  conditions  of  arti- 
ficial irritation,  secrete  pus. 

III.  That  these  sores,  although  not  capable  of  being  inocalated  in 
the  ordinary  way,  will  nevertheless,  when  irritated,  furnish  a  secTetkm 
which  is  capable  of  being  inoculated. 
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IV.  That  the  inoculations  thus  produced  do  not  give  rise,  as  a  rule, 
to  either  suppuration  or  ulceration,  but  to  some  adhesive  form  of 
inflammation. 

The  inoculations  to  which  I  have  now  directed  your  attention,  and 
the  results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  two  other  patients  now  in  the 
hospital,  besides  those  to  whom  I  have  above  refeiTed,  have  all 
assumed  a  remarkably  uniform  character. — Lancet,  Jan,  29,  1859, 
p.  103. 

116. — Bismuth  in  Gleet,  and  Chronic  Lettcorrhcea. — Br.  Caby  in 
his  inaugural  thesis  states  that  great  advantage  has  followed  the 
treatment  of  gleet  by  injecting,  three  times  a-day,  a  mixture  formed 
of  30  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  300  parts  of  rose  water- 
all  inflammation  having  first  completely  subsided.  He  states  that  he 
has  met  with  the  same  success  in  chronic  leucorrboea,  when  he  employs 
the  bismuth  in  powder.  He  also  finds  the  combination  of  bismuth 
with  copaiba  or  cnbebs  a  good  means  of  preventing  the  eructations, 
stomachic  irritation,  and  diarihoea  these  substances  sometimes  give 
rise  to. — Union  Med. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  March  19,  1859, 
p.  297. 


116. — Alum  and  Savin  in  Condylomaia. — In  these  raised  patches 
of  skin,  known  as  mucous  tubercles,  or  condylomata,  existing  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus  and  around  the  genitals,  but  especially  those 
which  are  wide  spread  and  flat,  more  extensive  than  prominent,  Mr. 
Ooulson,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
producing  the  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  causing  them  to  dry  up, 
by  the  application  of  a  powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  savin  and 
alum.  This  is  quite  painless,  and  a  cure  is  generally  completed  in  a 
few  days.  Of  course,  an  adjunct  to  this  is  cleanliness  and  the  free 
use  of  soap  and  water. — Lancet,  Dec.  11,  1858,  p.  605. 
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117.— SEVERAL  CASES  OP  INVETERATE  LEPRA  SUCCESS- 

FULLY  TREATED ;  IMPORTANCE  OP  REGULATED  DIET, 

WITHOUT  MEAT  AND  STIMULANTS. 

(Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Willshibe,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  value 
of  practical  over  theoretic  knowledge  is  more  apparent  than  in  ano- 
ther, it  is  that  of  disease  affecting  the  skin.  Observation  and  clinical 
ej:penence  here  are  in  value  far  beyond  the  most  scientific  pathologic 
considerations.  To  be  able  to  treat  these  diseases  with  any  suceess, 
tbeir  physiognomic  characters  must  have  been  carefully  and  re|)eatedl7 
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studied  under  numerous  modifications  and  phases,  and  a  sort  of  ready 
aptitude  must  have  been  attained  in  selecting  for  each  form  under 
which  a  special  disease  manifests  itself  the  more  appropriate  treat- 
ment. There  lies  particular  worth  in  this  latter  kind  of  tact,  as  the 
powerful  intemid  agents  usually  employed  by  dermatologists,  and 
local  applications  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  will  constantly  make  mat- 
ters worse,  if  they  do  not  sucdsed  in  making  them  better.  No  book- 
learning,  no  reflective  pathology,  alone,  will  help  to  the  possession  of 
the  clinical  qualification  here  alluded  to  ;  there  must  be  a  practical 
familiarity  with  individual  cases  of  multiform  variety.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  importance  of  this  truth  when  inquiring,  a 
short  time  ago,  into  the  history  of  a  case  of  inveterate  lepra,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Willshire  at  this  hospital. 

0.  J.,  aged  62,  a  weaver  from  Norwich,  was  admitted  for  what  he 
termed  '*  a  very  unpleasant  scaly  kind  of  eruption,"  which  he  had  had 
for  forty-«ight  yeiurs,  with  occasional  slight  intermissions.  He  had 
been  under  treatment,  he  stated,  *'  times  without  number,"  had  been 
sometimes  slightly  relieved,  and  had  also  been  made  much  worse,  by 
the  treatment  pursued.  The  patient  was  found  to  be  covered  genenJly 
by  patches  of  lepra,  and  had  a  quick,  irritable  manner  with  him,  whi<^ 
struck  everyone's  attention.  When  first  seen.  Dr.  Willshire  observed 
that  there  was  something  about  the  man  and  his  manner  that  led  him 
to  believe  the  patient  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
certain  drugs  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  He  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  patient  might  be  made  even  tporse  by  arsenic,  iodine, 
and  by  mercury.  Under  this  impression,  the  man  was  ordered  to 
take  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  a  drachm  of 
the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  in  six  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  dm- 
bark,  during  the  day,  in  divided  doses.  He  was  also  ordered  to  use 
an  ointment  of  pitch  and  lard,  to  have  a  warm  bath  twice  during  the 
week,  and  a  diet  of  bread,  milk,  eggs,  and  water-cresses.  At  the  next 
visit,  the  patient  entered  again  upon  the  history  of  his  complaint  witii 
great  acuteness,  though  with  much  volubility.  Amongst  other  thin^ 
he  begged  that  he  might  not  have  any  mercury  to  take,  as  it,  along 
with  some  other  things,  "  had  nearly  killed  him."  He  next  pulled 
a  bundle  of  prescriptions  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  selecting  some,  handed 
them  to  Dr.  Willshire,  observing  that  "  these  are  the  medieinea  that 
must  not  be  given."  They  were  found  to  be  formula  containing  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  and  mercury.  On  being  assured  that  he 
was  not  taking  either  of  these  drugs,  he  was  satisfied  but  hinted  tbit 
he  had  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  his  new  diet.  The  treatmeDt 
was  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  November.  On  the  6th,  pain  over  the 
pubes,  with  scalding  on  passing  urine,  came  on.  On  the  15tb  ef 
December,  he  was  discharged  at  his  own  request  (wishing  to  spend 
Christmas  in  the  country),  free  from  all  appearances  of  the  Budady, 
and  feeling  much  stronger  than  before. 

During  the  course  of  last  year,  numerous  cases  of  lepra  have  beea 
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uader  the  care  of  the  same  {^ysidBo,  and  amongst  them  a  £ew  of  a 
▼ery  inveterate  character.  We  will  allode  to  one  or  two  of  these 
latter: — 

CO.,  a  baker  from  Acton,  aged  forty.  Had  had  the  disease 
for  twenty  years.  The  irritation  ^  the  cataneous  surface  was  often 
ao  extreme  in  bed  that  he  scratched  himself  until  he  bled,  and  could 
collect  half  a  teacupful  of  scales  in  the  morning.  He  was  admitted 
on  January  the  21st,  and  discharged  on  March  the  3rd, — spotless. 
The  treatment  consisted  mainly  as  follows : — ^The  application  of  an 
ointment,  composed  of  caJomel,  pitch,  and  lard ;  the  internal  use  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  decoction  of  elm-bark ;  a  warm  bath 
twice  in  the  week ;  milk,  bread,  eggs,  and  potatoes  for  diet. 

H.  M.,  a  traveller,  residing  in  London,  aged  forty^nine.  Had 
had  lepra  for  five  years,  pretty  generally  difi^d  over  the  body.  On 
the  legs  it  was  combined  with  eczema,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance 
known  as  psoriasis.  The  extremities  were  oedematous.  He  was 
admitted  on  March  the  3rd,  and  discharged  at  his  own  request,  on 
account  of  business  matters,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  He 
was  greatly  benefited.  The  treatment  was  the  cabmel  and  pitch 
ointment,  with  the  internal  use  of  arsenic,  along  with  the  tinctures  of 
opium  and  of  cinchona;  the  recumbent  posture  stringently  enjoined; 
a  warm  bath  twice  in  the  week ;  and  a  diet  deprived  of  meat  and 
alcoholic  fluids  ordered  to  be  adhered  to. 

I>r.  Willshire  appears  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  decoction  of 
•Ini-bark  as  a  vehicle  for  some  of  the  more  potent  agents  he  employs. 
Amongst  the  latter,  we  may  mention  arsenic,  the  protoiodide  of  mer- 
cury, the  bichloride  of  m^cury,  sulphur  with  the  oxysulphuret  of 
antimony,  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c.  He  forbids,  in  almost  all 
instaaoee,  the  use  of  meat  and  fermented  fluids;  and  the  patients  are 
recommended  to  eat  plenty  of  water-cresses,  and  lemon  juice  is  some- 
timea  ordered.  Ohildren  are  considered  to  have  a  tolerance  of  arsenic, 
just  as  they  have  of  quinine  and  mercury,  but  an  antagonism  to  opium. 
In  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions,  the  protoiodide  of  mercury  is  most 
in  &voar ;  and  a  few  nonths  back  we  saw  a  case  of  lupus  mpefrficialis 
progressing  really  admirably  under  the  local  use  of  cod-liver  oil  ob 
pomtices,  and  the  internal  employment  of  arsenic.  Arsenical  ophtbal- 
uift  was  being  cautiously  but  purposely  kept  up  in  this  case,  as  when 
the  drug  was  pushed  to  a  less  extent  there  was  a  stand-still  tocon- 
tiimad  improvement.  Br.  Willshire  constantly  impresses  on  his  class 
that  it  is  a  grand  thing  in  these  diseases  to  know  what  you  must  w4 
do^  and  that  much  benefit  will  constantly  be  obtained  from  reframing 
fimn  the  use  <^  soap,  from  the  employment  of  starch  and  calamine 
powderi  poultices,  and  warm-water  dressiag,  and  mild  alterative  dosei^ 
of  meieury-with-chalk  and  soda.— ZanMt,  M^r<^  \%  1659,  p.  362. 
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118. — Treatment  of  Bn/sipelas  in  the  Limbt  by  Elevation.  Bj 
MiTOHBLL  Hbnrt,  Bsq. — We  have  noticed  a  very  useful  plan  of 
treatment  for  erysipelas  of  the  extremities  adopted  by  Mr.  Mit^dl 
Henry  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  else- 
where. It  consists  in  elevating  the  affected  leg  or  arm  in  a  verticil 
direction,  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  body.  This  causes  a  sab- 
sidence  of  the  swelling  associated  with  the  disease,  and  completely 
removes  the  pain ;  the  circulation  in  the  veins  is  accelerated  towards 
the  heart,  and  the  hitherto  inflamed  and  red  skin  assumes  a  pallid 
aspect  AH  these  good  results  we  witnessed,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
in  a  very  severe  case  of  erysipelas  attacking  the  left  leg  of  an  elderly 
man,  who  suffered  most  severely  from  acute  pain  consequent  on  the 
swelling  of  the  limb  from  the  inflammation.  In  twelve  hours  both 
the  pain  and  the  swelling  had  entirely  disappeared  under  this  very 
simple  mode  of  treatment.  The  same  good  effects  had  also  raisued  in 
a  case  of  erysipelas  of  the  elbow  in  a  boy  who  was  pointed  out  to  us. 
The  limbs,  especially  the  inferior,  may  be  supported  on  pillows,  but  it 
is  more  suitable  to  elevate  them  by  the  hand  or  the  foot  by  means  of 
a  cord  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  patient's  bed. — Lancet,  Dee, 
18, 1858,  jt>.  631. 

119. — Bed  Sores;  Tannate  ef  Lead, — Mr.  Lbolbro,  senior,  pbya- 
clan  of  the  civil  hospitals  at  Laon,  indicates  in  the  Revue  MSdicale  a 
method  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  mortification  over  the  sacrum 
As  soon  as  the  skin  reddens  or  becomes  painful,  he  prescribes  a  layer 
of  tannate  of  lead  in  a  humid  state,  to  be  spread  over  the  threateMd 
part,  and  the  following  is  the  formida  for  its  preparation  : 
Corticis  quercus  contusse,  1  oz. ;  aquao,  8  oz. 

Reduce  by  boiling  to  4  oz  ;  strain ;  add 

Liq.  plumbi  diacetatis  q.  s.  until  no  further  precipitate  is  formed. 

The  deposit  is  collected  upon  a  filter. 

Mr.  Leclerc  asserts  that  of  all  the  topical  remedies  which  he  has 
used  for  the  treatment  of  this  most  troublesome  complication  of  pro- 
tracted disease,  none  is  preferable  to  tannate  of  lead  employed  as  he 
describes. — Journal  of  Practical  Medicine, — DMin  Hosp.  Oasette^ 
Dec.  1,  1858,  p,  366. 

120. — Catutic  Lint.  New  Treatment  of  Ulcers. — ^Nitrate  of  silver 
is  never  applied  to  sores,  except  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution.  In 
the  former  case  its  action  is  often  too  severe ;  in  the  latter  it  is  some- 
times too  transient.  M.  Riboli  has  conceived  the  idea  of  dissolving 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  soaking  pledgets  of  lint 
in  the  solution,  and  drying  them.  This  caustic  lint,  applied  to  ill- 
Obnditioned  ulcers  produces  a  more  permanent  effect  than  the  renedy 
ia  a  liquid  state;  and  as  the  author  proposes  different  degrees  of 
concentration  for  the  solution  the  activity  of  the  treatment  amy  kt 
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varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  more  or  lew 
advanced  stage  of  the  affection. — DuUin  MoipiUd  QameUey  Aug,  16, 
1858,  ;>.  252. 


121. — Starch  BaTidagesfor  Varicose  Veins  and  Ulcersr^'Boi  some 
time  past  the  following  method,  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins  of 
the  leg,  occurring  either  as  a  specific  affection  or  associated  with 
ulceration,  has  been  adopted  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  by  Mr* 
Price :— The  leg  which  presents  the  varicose  condition  is  firml} 
encased  in  a  bandage,  which  is  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  studi 
and  glue.  This  case,  when  dry,  offers  a  uniform  support  to  the 
swollen  vessels  of  the  leg ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  well- 
known  distressmg  symptoms  dependent  upon  this  condition  of  the 
veins  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  When  the  varix  is 
accompanied  with  ulceration,  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  but  an 
arrangemant  is  made  so  as  to  allow  the  ulcer  to  be  treated  without 
disturbing  the  case.  A  wiridow^  somewhat  larger  than  th^  circum- 
ference of  the  sore  or  sores,  is  cut  while  the  bandage  is  moist.  If  the 
sore  is  superficial,  and  the  affection  not  very  chronic,  it  is  found  that 
the  lesion  is  soon  repaired,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  leave  the 
ulcer  uncovered.  This  plan  of  treatment  has,  in  many  instances, 
proved  not  only  palliative,  but  as  effective  as  obliteration  of  the  vein 
or  veins  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture,  while  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  available  in  almost  every  instance  of  varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  extremities.  The  bandage,  wheK 
well  applied,  can  be  worn  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  leg,  in  some  instances,  may 
require  a  re-casing  of  the  limb  at  an  earlier  period. — Lancet,  Oct,  30, 
1858,  p.  461. 


122. — TretOment  of  Chmpowder  Bums, — ^When  a  charge  of  powder 
is  fired  near  an  exposed  part  of  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  unbumt 
powder  is  deposited  in  the  skin,  proportionately  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  combustion  and  the  coarseness  of  the  granules.  The  inflam- 
mation which  results  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  the  elimination 
of  the  grains,  and  the  person  remains  tattooed  for  life.  Hitherto 
the  only  means  of  preventing  such  a  deformity  has  consisted  in  the 
picking  out  by  the  Qne  point  of  a  knife  or  needle  each  separate 
granule.  This,  though  a  very  tedious  and  painful  process,  answers 
weU  enough  in  bums  of  a  limited  size ;  but  in  a  recent  case  in  which 
the  whole  side  ofthe  face  was  completely  blackened,  Professor  Busch 
resolved  to  to  try  a  plan  he  had  seen  Hebra  adopt  for  the  removal  of 
freddes,  viz.,  exciting  an  eczematous  inflammation  by  means  of  a 
solution  (5  gr.  ad  8  oz.)  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  was  kept  ap- 
plied during  several  hours  for  five  days,  with  the  effect  of  exciting  a 
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amart  eczema,  and  detaching  tlie  graaaks.  The  born  was  quite 
recent,  and  wbethw  the  means  used  is  appHcaUe  to  bums  of  an  older 
date,  remains  to  be  tried. — Med,  Times  and  OazeUe,  Jan,  8, 1859,  p.  4i 


123. — Perddoride  of  Iron  in  Inrgrowing  Toe  MtiL-^M^ 
fomentation,  Br.  Alcartaua  interposes  beneath  the  nail  a  small  pieee 
of  lint,  upon  which  some  ointment  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  bees 
spread.  All  the  surface  of  the  excrescence  deprired  of  its  epidenut 
is  oo^red  o^er  with  this,  and  the  dressing  is  renewed  twice  srdsy. 
At  the  end  of  four  days,  the  excrescence  becomes  dry  and  mummified, 
and  is  easily  detached.  The  wound  then  assumes  a  r^ular  aspeflfc, 
and  the  case  is  completed  at  the  end  of  a  week. — Union  Md.— 
Mid,  Times  and  Om.,  Feb,  10, 1859,  p,  182. 


l24,'-'Tincture  of  Iodine  in  Corns.— J>t.  VABass  states  that 
corns  may  be  rapidly  cured  by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  the  com  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  if 
touched  with  the  tincture  soTeral  times  a-day.  If  the  com  be 
situated  between  the  toes  it  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  cf 
linen  8te€^)ed  in  a  mixture  of  the  tincture  and  glycerine.— vottrMf 
•of  Practical  Med,— Med  Times  and  Gaz,,  Jan,  16, 1869,  p,  67. 


125. — Cerate  of  Opivm  in  Carininde,  By  Dr.  W.  Vow  Gutobh.— 
A  cerate  containing  one  half  cbachm  of  opium  to  two  ounces  of  simple 
cerate,  is  spread  thickly  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the  swelliDg  lod 
its  ndghbourhood.  This  application  cUminisbes  pain  qniddy- 
generally  in  about  half  an  hour — hastens  suppuration,  the  dAtacbmeDt 
of  the  slough,  and  the  cieatrization  of  the  suppurating  surfaces,  and 
apaeliorates  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  No  medicine  was 
given  internally.  The  opiate  cerate  can  be  used  at  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  its  curvative  effects  seem  to  surpass  that  of  eveiy  knowa 
remedy.— 2)MWm  MospitoA  Gazette,  April  1, 1869,  p,  100. 


1  ^Q.-^InaOatien  of  Meades.-^Tbe  period  of  incubation  of  measks 
)fas  been  variously  estimated.  Dr.  Eerdiensteiner,  Assdstant  in  tlie 
Munich  Hospital  for  children,  has  endeavoured  to  ^x.  it  by  obeerriBg 
the  day  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  second  j^ected  child  cf 
a  family,  reckoning  from  the  day  it  appeared  on  the  firet ;  and  only  soA 
cases  wwe  collected  and  tabulated  as  could  be  clearly  shown  to  haw 

I!?n!^2^^^^*'^°  ^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ™««^e  patients.     Of  37  cases  eo 
coueci^a,  the  eruption  appeared  in  34  between  the  10th  and  18tk 

w^^^'  ?'^-  i''^^^'  and  Prager   Viertdjahrst^r^  f  d- 
prm.  SeUkunde,-^EdvnXmrgh  Med.  Journal,  Jwne,  1868,  p.  1144 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE  AND    EAR. 


127.— ON  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

By  Dr.  R.  Hibbekt  Tatlob,  Surgeon  to  the  lye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Liverpool. 

[After  describing  the  instrument  used  by  Helmholtz,  of  Koningsberg, 
who,  in  1851,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  illuminating  the  deep  tex- 
tures of  the  eye-ball,  for  the  purpose  of  observation  in  diseases  of  this 
oi^Q,  and  the  subsequent  modifications  in  the  illuminating  appa- 
ratus up*to  the  present  simple  instrument  used,  the  writer  continues :} 

Let  me  saj  a  few  words  as  to  what  we  ought  to  see  on  examining  a 
healthy  eye  with  the  ophtbatmoeoope ;  for  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  where  ntttural  objects  are  beheld  under  new  and  hitherto 
untried  circumstances,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  Invtdk  to  discern  the  phy- 
sical appearances  as  to  know  what  they  are  when  we  do  see  them,  and 
what  they  indicate.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
patient  should  keep  his  eye  perfectly  steady  while  undergoing  exami- 
nation, he  slMKdd  be  desired  to  look  at  some  fixed  point ;  and  the  top 
of  the  right  or  left  ear  of  t^  examiner,  according  to  the  eye  under 
inspection,  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and  besides  places  the 
eye  of  the  patient  in  a  favourable  position  for  exhibiting  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina. 

As  to  the  arrangements  to  be  observed  in  using  the  ophthalmoscope 
in  the  examination  of  an  eye,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chamber  i^ould 
be  darkened  as  much  as  possible.  The  examiner  seats  himself  in 
tnnkt  of  the  patient,  and  slightly  elevated  above  him,  in  order  that  be 
may  be  able  to  look  downward  through  the  pupil  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  retina.  A  moderator  lamp  or  gas  burner  should  be  placed  at 
the  side  ofihe  patient,  next  the  eye  to  be  examined,  on  a  level  with 
this  organ,  and  slightly  behind  it,  and  as  near  to  the  bead  as  conve- 
nient, in  order  that  the  eye  may  obtain  all  the  advantage  of  the  light, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  holding  the  mirror  very  obliquely,  which 
we  must  do  if  the  light  is  distant, 

A  candle  or  taper  is  sometimes  emp^loyed,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
candlestl<&,  the  patient  supporting  it  upon  either  shoulder;  as  a 
general  rule,  however,  a  more  brilliant  light  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  a  satisflEMstory  examination.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  examine^ 
may  be  dilated  or  not,  artificially,  according  to  the  skill  and  eiperi- 
ence  of  the  examiner.  To  those  who  do  not  possess  a  highly  cultivated 
^^visus  ervditus^^  I  should  say  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  indis- 
pensable. 

On  first  looking  into  the  eye,  illumined  by  the  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror,  we  merely  perceive  a  reddish  golden  coloured  tint,  which 
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fills  the  pupil  and  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  only  after  hana^ 
looked  attentively  for  some  time,  and  moved  the  mirror  to  udfro, 
10  as  to  bring  the  retina  into  proper  focus,  that  we  begin  to  distingoish 
individual  objects  through  this  general  blaze.  If  the  patient  tarns  the 
eye  slightly  upwards  and  inwards  in  the  direction  above  mentioned, 
we  shidl  perceive  a  small  white  shining  disc,  well  defined  upon  the 
reddish  background,  from  the  centre  of  which  emerge  the  blood  ni- 
seis of  the  retina.  This  pearly  white  body  is  the  papilla  or  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  is  situated  a  little  internal  and  inferior  to  the 
centre  of  the  retina.  Its  appearance  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  full  moon  on  a  dear  night,  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt  ItB 
average  apparent  diameter  is  about  three  lines,  and  in  form  it  is  more 
frequently  somewhat  oval  in  its  vertical  diameter  than  round.  The 
blood  vessels  which  arise  from  about  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  turn 
over  to  be  distributed  to  the  retina,  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  the  arteries  by  their  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  the  v^ns  by  their 
larger  diameter  and  brownish  or  bluish  colour.  There  are,  generallj, 
from  four  or  five  twigs  of  each  kind. 

This  appearance,  when  distinctly  seen,  is  singularly  beautiful,  and 
in  the  p^son  of  a  young  sailor,  whose  eyes  I  had  frequently  an  oppx- 
tunity  of  examining,  the  vascular  bundle  was  easily  visible,  and  pie- 
lenteid  all  the  well  defined  deamess  of  a  wax  preparation.  In  other 
instances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it  at  all. 
'  Desmarres  states,  that  pulsation  can  be  observed  in  both  sets  of 
vessels,  but  espedally  in  the  veins  on  making  gentle  pressure  oo  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

•  The  internal  structures  of  the  eyeball,  which  may  be  subjected  to 
examination  by  the  ophthalmoscope  proceeding  from  within  outwards, 
are  the  retina,  the  choroid,  and  the  sderotia  A  few  remarks  upoa 
their  normal  appearances,  seen  under  the  instrument,  may  nov 
be  made. 

The  retina  is  transparent,  and  admits  of  the  parts  beneath  it  being 
seen.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  see  it  apart  from  the  vessels  wbidi 
traverse  its  surface.  It  presents  a  reddish  concave  appearance,  far- 
rowed by  vessels,  through  which  can  be  distinguished  the  arboreseest 
figure  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  and  choroid  vascularity.  In  sufajeeti 
possessing  a  dark  coloured  pigment,  it  resembles  a  light  doad  of  a 
bluish  tint,  floating  over  a  back-ground  of  reddish-brown.  Examined 
with  the  mirror  alone,  the  retina  presents  a  number  of  fine  light- 
coloured  rays,  which  appear  to  emanate  from  the  border  of  the 
papilla. 

The  vessels  of  the  retina  are  the  continuation  and  ramificatioDs 
of  those  which  have  been  ahready  mentioned  as  issuing  from  the 
papilla.  ^ 

The  mactda  lutea,  Hmhis  liOeus,  or  '^  yellow  spot  of  Soemering, 
as  it  has  been  variously  named,  is  by  no  means  easily  detected,  onke 
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bj  one  who  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  best 
seen  in  young  sabjects  with  expanded  pupils.  It  is  of  a  dull  dead 
hue,  deficient  in  the  shining  reflection  observed  in  other  portions 
of  the  retina.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  is  placed  on  its  temporal  side.  On  magnifying  the  parts  con- 
siderably, we  find  a  brilliant  point  marked  in  the  centre  of  this  spot, 
which  is  the  fossa  centralis  of  the  retina,  about  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  central  artery  of  this  membrane. 

On  dissecting  the  eye,  in  the  dead  subject,  we  find  a  minute  trans- 
verse fold  in  the  situation  of  the  macula  ItOeOf  a  fiict  which  is  noticed 
in  all  anatomical  works.  Desmarres  states,  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  detect  this  fold  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  living  eye ; 
and  is  hence  inclined  to  believe,  with  Bosas,  Dalrymple,  and  other 
authors,  that  this  appearance  is  a  post  mortem  effect,  and  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  shrinking  of  the  ^obe  of  the  eye. 

The  structure  of  the  choroid  is  easily  examined  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, owing  to  the  tranparency  of  the  retina ;  and  the  less  deeply 
the  pigment  which  invests  it  is  coloured,  the  more  easily  we  perceive 
its  numerous  and  complicated  vessels. 

Its  sur£Eice  presents  numerous  dark  coloured  lines,  irregular  both  in 
form  and  disposition,  which  are  in  fact  the  pigment  cells  of  the  choroid. 
These  cells  and  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  do  not  exhibit  precisely  the 
same  colour  in  all  persons,  but  generally  bear  a  certain  relation  in  hue 
to  the  tint  of  the  skin  and  the  hair,  being  lighter  in  those  of  a  fair 
complexion  and  light  hair,  and  of  a  deeper  shade  in  the  brunette  wrth 
dark  hair. 

With  regard  to  the  sclerotic,  we  cannot  learn  much  in  its  normal 
condition,  firom  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope;  its  internal  surface 
being  concealed  from  view  by  the  retina  and  choroid. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  practical  bearing  of  these 
details,  and  how  &r  is  the  ophthalmoscope  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  eye.  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  this  ques- 
tion at  present  at  any  length,  or  of  detailing  the  various  chsmges 
which  have  been  observed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  in  the  deep  struc- 
tures of  the  eye-ball  as  the  r^ult  of  disease.  In  doing  so,  I  could 
merely  repeat  the  descriptions  of  others,  which  personal  experience 
has  as  yet  very  partially  enabled  me  either  to  verify  or  dissent  firom. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  instrument  has  been  successfully  used 
by  others  in  the  investigation  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  early 
sttiges  of  cataract,  and  in  the  various  diseases,  inflammatory  or  other- 
wise, which  affect  the  tissue  of  the  retina,  choroid,  and  vitreous 
hiunour,  structures  which  have  hitherto  lain  almost  hidden  from  our 
view,  but  are  now  by  the  "  Ithuriel  Spear"  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
made  to  start  from  their  dark  recesses,  and  display  their  natural  form 
and  condition,  whether  of  health  or  disease. — Liverpool  Hedico- 
C/druff,  Journal^  Jan.  1859,  p.  52. 
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128.— ON  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF 

THE  NORMAL  EYE. 

By  Br.  J.  6.  Hildios. 

Whether  the  eye  be  examiDed  in  the  aprigfat  or  inTerted  image  it 
reqaires  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  and  tact  to  enable  one  to 
obserTe  minutely  the  different  internal  parts,  withont  cauaing  imeaBH 
ness  to  the  patient. 

All  eyes  are  not  examined  by  the  beginner  with  the  same  fiicility.  In 
a  normal  eye  1^  retinal  vessels  and  optic  papilla  are  more  readily  seen 
than  in  a  presbyopic  one,  and  in  an  eye  that  is  myopic  they  are  more 
easily  examined  than  in  either.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvioas :  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  myopic  eye  are  more  convergent  than  those  from 
a  normal  or  presbyopic  one ;  so  that  the  examiner  can,  in  most  eases^ 
distinguish  the  internal  parts  in  the  inverted  image,  Tnthont  the  aid 
of  a  convex  lens. 

In  order  to  examine  an  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  lamp 
should  be  placed  slightly  behind  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye  that  is  to 
be  examined ;  the  examiner  shonld  be  seated  a  little  higher  than  the 
patient.  If  it  be  the  right  ^  that  is  to  be  examinee^  the  patient 
must  look  at  the  right  temple  of  the  examiner,  in  order  that  the 
optic  papilla,  which  is  placed  slightly  to  the  internal  side  of  the  centre 
of  vision,  may  be  brought  to  view.  The  colour  of  the  ground  of  the 
eye,  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  generally  described  as  ao 
orange  yellow.  This,  however,  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the 
kind  of  light  that  is  employed,  as,  for  instance,  when  examined  bj 
daylight  it  is  of  a  sapphire  blue  colour,  and  when  an  oil  lamp  or  ggs 
is  used,  it  is  of  a  brownish  orange  colour  ;  and  this  refers  to  the  eye 
of  the  rabbit,  fowl,  and  frog,  as  well  as  to  the  human  eye.  The  inteoH 
sity  of  this  reflection  varies  however  in  dififerent  subjects ;  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  for  instance,  where  the  inhalntants  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  dark  complexion,  the  ground  of  the  eye  presents  a 
much  deeper  tinge  than  that  observed  among  the  greater  number  of 
people  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  who,  as  is  wdl  known,  are  fidr.  This 
colour  is  not  however  equal  over  the  whole  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  eye ;  the  parts  bordering  on  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
much  darker,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  pigment  in  this  8ttiia> 
tion.  It  is  also  apparently  much  darker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
macula  lutea,  but  this  is  caused  by  the  reflection  from  the  oomeay  and 
it  vanishes  completely  when  the  light  is  reflected  c^Uqudy  into  the 
eye. 

.  The  optic  papilla  (so  named  on  account  of  its  apparent  piojeciioB 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  of  the  eye)  when  examined  iu  the 
inverted  image,  appears  generally  about  a  quarter  of  an  mdtk  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  of  a  greyifd^  yellow  odour.  The  arteria  centralis  retina^ 
and  its  accompanying  vein,  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  it ;  tiie  artery  is 
small,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  internal  to  the  vein,  which  is  much  larger. 
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and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Their  branthes  are  tolerably  regular 
— one  going  npwards,  another  downwards,  and  a  third  ontwards.  A 
brandi  of  the  rein  aoeomfMinieB  each  branch  of  the  artery.  The  form 
of  the  optic  papilla  is  dreukr,  and  its  edges  are  well  defined.  In 
some  cases  I  have  observed  its  external  boundary  mncfa  better  deve- 
loped than  the  internal ;  and  this  was  not  a  pathological  condition, 
for  vision  was  not  at  all  impaired.  In  the  rabbit,  the  optic  papilla 
appears  excavated,  instead  of  convex,  and  this  is  the  case  in  various 
other  animals. 

The  retina,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  not  visible  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  its  situation  can  only  be  inferred  fh>m  the  course  of  its 
vessels.  When  these  are  examined  attentively,  they  appear  as  stand- 
ing out  from,  and  anterior  to,  the  ground  of  the  eye,  or  as  Jfiger  says, 
they  appear  as  if  drawn  on  glass.  They  commence  their  bifurcations 
in  the  centre  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  proceed,  dividing  dichotomously, 
until  they  arrive  in  the  neighbcfurhood  o(  the  macula  lutea,  where 
they  become  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  pulsation  in  them  in  the  healthy  state,  but  when 
pressure  is  made  on  the  eye,  or  when  exudation  is  formed  in  the 
retina,  resulting  from  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  or  the  glancomatic 
process,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  arteries  run  a  less  zigzag 
course,  and  their  contour  is  much  darker  than  their  centre ;  the  veins 
on  the  other  hand  are  much  broader,  darker,  and  not  so  sharply 
defined.  The  capillary  vessels  of  the  retina  cannot,  of  course,  be 
seen  in  their  normal  state ;  but  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
this  membrane,  they  are  seen  covering  the  whole  of  it  with  a  species 
of  net  work,  which  is  better  defined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
optic  nerve  than  elsewhere.  About  the  centre  of  the  retina,  in  the 
direct  axis  of  vision,  is  situated  the  macula  lutea ;  it  is  about  two 
lines  distant  from  the  optic  papilla,  placed  a  little  lower  than  it,  and 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  internal  eye  to  examine,  on  account 
of  the  light  being  reflected  directly  into  the  eye,  which  causes  the 
pupil  to  contract  more  than  when  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  as  when  the 
optic  papilla  is  examined.  It  is  of  a  sligbtlv  yellowish  tinge,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  which  gradually  dwindle  into 
fine  hair-like  vessels  as  they  approach  it.  The  so-onlled  foramen 
ovale  is  situated  in  its  centre,  and  in  the  dead  body  a  small  hole  is 
^nerally  observed  in  this  situation,  the  result  of  maceration.  When 
an  eye  is  dissected,  a  transverse  fold,  mentioned  by  almost  all  anato- 
mists, is  found  on  a  level  with  the  macula  lutea.  This  has  never  been 
discovered  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  leads  one  to  believe  with 
Rosas  and  Dalrymple,  that  it  is  merely  a  post-mortem  appearance, 
owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  vessels  of  the  choriordea  are  also  invisible  in  the  healthy  state, 
on  account  of  their  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  pigment ;  but  in  the 
pathological  state,  when  this  pigment  has  been  destroyed,  or  when 
dioriorStis  is  present,  they  appear  like  a  numher  of  broad  yellowish- 
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white  bands,  which  generally  ran  in  a  semicircular  oourae.  The  pig' 
ment  of  the  stroma  of  the  choriordea  can  then  also  be  seen,  of  a 
greyish-black  or  brownish  coloar,  according  to  the  intensity  of  disease. 
Of  the  internal  layer  of  vessels,  called  the  choriocapillaiia,  ox  bj 
Buysch,  Jan.,  membrana  Ruschiana,  nothing  whatever  can  be  distin- 
gaished.  According  to  Edward  Jager,  branches  of  the  deeper  layer 
of  vessels  can  be  seen  coming  up  and  anastomosing  with  each  other 
in  this  situation.  The  pigment  of  the  stroma  of  the  choriordea  pre- 
sents different  appearances  in  almost  every  subject.  Sometimes  it  is 
collected  in  the  interspace  between  the  vessels  of  the  outward  layer, 
and  sometimes  it  appears  wanting  altogether.  It  is  occasionally 
heaped  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  not  only  completely  fills  up  the 
interspace  between  the  external  layer  of  vessels,  but  also'  covers  their 
surface,  and  makes  them  more  or  less  difficult  to  distinguish.  The 
internal  pigment  layer,  on  the  contrary,  presents  very  little  differoioe 
in  grown-up  people.  In  children,  however,  it  generally  presents  a 
remarkably  clear  and  transparent  appearance,  so  that  the  vesselB  of 
the  choriordea  sometimes  shine  through. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  examination,  the  upright  image 
should  be  sdeeted  when  merely  a  portion  of  the  ground  of  the  eye  is 
to  be  examined  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  comprehensive  glance  of 
the  whole  of  the  internal  eye  is  desired,  the  inverted  image  is 
preferable. 

Each  mode  of  examination  has  its  difficulties,  and  requires  consi- 
derable application  before  one  can  become  perfect  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument ;  time  and  perseverance,  however,  generally  accomplish  all 
that  is  to  be  desired  in  this  particular. — DttUin  ffosp,  Gaz^  JTov,  15, 
1858,  p.  347. 


129.--USES  OP  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

Neither  the  stethoscope  nor  the  ophthalmoscope  afford  exceptions 
to  the  Socratic  maxim,  '*  Good  things  are  hard."  To  the  saocessfid 
employment  of  either  instrument  a  special  and  extended  training  is 
needful.  The  committee  of  the  Moorfields  Hospital  have  most  seal- 
ously  co-operated  with  their  Surgical  staff  in  providing  the  means  for 
the  successful  study  and  teaching  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  At  first  a 
single  small  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  being  found 
insufficient,  a  large  room  provided  with  partitions  was  built.  In  this 
there  is  now  every  convenience  for  seven  persons  to  work  simolt*- 
neously.  Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  gains  to  the  practice 
of  our  art  which  have  already  accrued  from  this  instrument  a.  It 
will  enable  the  merest  tyro  to  pronounce  positively  as  to  exisfceocB 
or  non-existence  of  cataract — a  feat  which,  in  certain  pecaliar  cases, 
used  formerly  to  baffie  the  best-trained  observers,  b.  It  makes  easily 
evident  the  very  first  beginnings  of  cataract  at  a  period  long  befoie 
the  opacity  is  discoverable  by  the  unassisted  eye.    c.  It  reveals  in 
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dues  of  true  ^nooma  the  existence  of  s  cap-like  depression  of  the 
c^tic  entrance,  a  sign  of  the  greatest  importancf^  as  to  showing  a 
morbid  degree  of  intraocular  pressure,  and  indicating  the  necessity  for 
iridectomy,  d.  It  affords  a  dear  demonstration  of  the  physical  cause 
of  mnscae,  and  sweeps  aside  the  old  notions  about  varicose  vessels  in 
the  choroid,  &c  e.  In  affording  indisputable  proof  of  \he  depen- 
dence of  many  cases  of  what  used  to  be  classed  as  amaurosis  on 
retinal  apoplexy,  or  punctate  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  retina 
(a  sort  of  purpura  of  the  retina),  it  saves  the  surgeon  from  the  risk  of 
the  serious  error  of  prescribing  mercurials  and  antiphlogistics  to 
patients  already  suffering  severely  from  humoral  dyscrasia.  /.  In 
another  class  of  cases  it  exhibits  to  the  observer,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  existence  of  limited  effusions  of  lymph,  in  the  deep 
sfcmctnres  of  the  eye,  such  effusions  requiring  for  their  removal 
immediate  resort  to  mercurial  treatment,  ff.  In  yet  other  cases  in 
which  with  amaurotic  symptoms  of  the  most  serious  kind,  the  surgeon 
might  have  felt  bound  to  attempt  something  even  without  a  certain 
knowledge  of  their  pathology,  it  will  show  the  retina  already  detached 
and  disorganised,  and  demonstrate  the  uselessness  of  treatment  We 
might  very  lengthily  extend  this  list  of  the  triumphs  of  this  instru- 
ment; but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  must  henceforth 
take  equal  rank  in  its  own  department  with  the  stethoscope  in  diseases 
of  the  chest ;  and  that  before  long  a  medical  education  which  has  not 
included  its  use  will  be  held  to  be^very  imperfect. — Med.  Times  and 
Oaeette,  Jan.  1, 1859,  p,  11. 


130.--0N  EXCISION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

By  Dr.  Badbb,  Curator  and  Registrar  to  the  Royal  London 

Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

The  instruments,  &a,  used  for  excision,  are  a  wire  speculum,  a 
strabismus  hook  and  scissors,  a  curved  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  forceps. 
Mr.  Dixon  uses  tiie  curved  scissors  and  forceps  only,  which  shortens 
the  operation. 

The  operation  of  excision  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult, 

Wken  the  eyeball  has  become  altered  in  shape, — 

The  sclerotic  behind  the  ocular  insertion  of  the  recti  becomes 
uneven,  furrowed,  its  longitudinal  axis  shortened,  and  its  surface  not 
nnfrequently  adherent  to  the  soft  parts,  which  surround  it.  This  change 
is  not  uncommon  in  eyes  which  have  been  lost  by  injury. 

In  one  case  the  palpebral  aperture  had  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to 
remove  a  small  uneven  stump  from  its  surrounding  adhesions.  The 
injury  had  occurred  twenty-three  years  previously  in  this  case. 

The  eyes,  which  were  enlarged  anteriorly,  have  in  no  instance 
offered  material  difficulties  to  the  present  mode  of  excision ;  but  it 
oecaeionally  happens  that  some  posterior  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
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^obe,  which  it  not  ieen,  has  booome  staphjWmatoiis  (freqaeiitij 
between  the  ocular  insertion  of  the  obliqni),  or  that^  by  some  ehang^ 
in'the  sderotie,  choroid,  &c,  romid  the  optic  serve,  thimung  of  tham 
coats  has  occorred,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  (Ntessore  of  the  recti, 
gives  the  globe  an  qgg-shaiped  appearance.  The  projecting  portieos 
may  be  out  into  irtien  the  optic  nenre  should  be  divided,  sad  aa  the 
vitreous  space  is  generally  occupied  by  fluid,  it  may  tBOVfo  by  ths 
posterior  aperture,  and  excision  of  the  collapsed  globe  becomes  tediooa 

PostericN*  staphylomata  may  be  suspectod  in  anteriorly  enlaigai 
staphylomatous  globes  of  long  standing.  The  egg^haped  gjk)be  is 
observed  in  short-sighted  persons. 

The  sclerotic  of  acutely  inflamed  globes  (pus  in  the  vitreooa  spaes) 
after  an  injury  or  during  ^^Nd  deteSopment  of  cancer,  within  the  €j% 
is  covered  by  inflammatory  products,  and  the  soft  parts  surraiuMliag 
the  globle  are  matted  together,  infiltrated,  and  adherent  to  thelaUec 
In  one  case  of  cancer  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  appeared  amool^ 
and  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  fellow  eye;  bat  the  aderotk 
had  been  perforated  near  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  oUiqui  and  aoft  parts 
round  the  optic  nerve  were  infiltrated,  && 

When  the  optic  nerve  is  cupped. — 

As  in  gUiuooma,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  vitreous  space,  with 
general  enlargement  of  the  globe.  The  cup,  in  the  nervous  snbetaace, 
sometimes  extends  in  depth  to  a  level  with  the  sclerotic,  and,  if  the 
optic  nerve  is  divided  dose  tx>  the  globe,  it  gives  way,  and  aUows  the 
contents  of  the  vitreous  space  to  escape. 

The  globe  has  also  been  seen  to  give  way  during  the  operation  of 
excision,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe  escape  through  an  ulcer  in  the 
cornea. 

The  bleeding  after  the  operation  soon  subsides ;  the  palpebrs  are 
kept  open  with  the  wire  speculum.  A  stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  run  into  the  cavity  and  over  the  cQDJunctiva,  as  long  as  the 
blood  oozes  out  (from  five  to  fifteen  m&utes,)  when  the  speeuhua 
is  removed. 

It  happened  in  one  case,  that  after  the  optic  nerve  had  been  divi- 
ded, the  speculum  slipped  out,  and  in  an  instant  such  a  quaati^ 
of  blood  was  poured  out  into  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  that  it 
prevented  the  lids  closing.  The  blood  had  disappeared  after  two 
days. 

Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Crichett  sometimes  close  the  conjunctival 
aperture  by  a  thread,  which  is  several  times  passed  in  and  out  round 
the  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  drawn  together,  when  all  the  bleeding 
has  ceased  (and  this  is  sometimes  troublesome  when  the  effect  of  tiie 
chloroform  has  subsided).  The  thread  is  generally  removed  on  the 
third  day. 

In  a  few  cases  a  small  granulation  appeared  some  weeks  after  exci- 
sion, in  the  conjunctival  aperture ;  it  was  removed  with  scissors.— 
Ophthalmic  Hotpiial  Reports,  Jan,  1859,  p.  300. 
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131.— ON  CATARACT  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  DIABETBS. 

By  J.  F.  Fbance,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Guy*s 

Hospital. 

B'bis  subject  has  been  but  cursorily  alluded  to  by  authors  hitherto, 
r.  France  commences  by  detailing  three  interesting  cases,  in  which 
cataract  appeared,  in  two  during  treatment  for  the  saccharine  disease. 
Id  one,  the  opacity  was  princip^ly,  but  not  exclusively,  seated  in  the 
deeper  strata  of  the  crystalline  on  each  side.  In  this  case  a  surgeon 
bad  broken  up  the  cataract  by  a  needle  introduced  through  the  sclerotic, 
but  the  iris  became  immediately  adherent,  and  the  pupil  contracted  and 
Idocked  up.  In  one  of  the  other  two  cases,  (both  of  which  were  pecu- 
liarly large  and  soft  cataracts),  Mr.  France,  himself,  performed  kera- 
tonyzis,  but  the  corneal  puncture  remained  unhealed  for  a  long  time, 
the  aqueous  humor  draining  away  as  soon  as  secreted ;  though  no 
active  inflammation  was  excited,  still  the  issue  was  negative,  no 
improvement  of  vision  resulting.    The  author  continues,] 

Tbe  last  case  I  have  to  narrate,  in  illustration  of  the  present  subject, 
ooeorred  among  my  own  out-patients  at  Guy's.  The  existence  of  the 
parent  disease,  diabetes,  was  not  intimated  by  the  patient ;  it  was 
<m]y  ascertained  upon  special  inquiry,  prompted  by  the  resemUance 
which  struck  me,  between  the  aspect  of  the  cataracts  in  this  indi- 
vidual and  that  presented  by  the  cases  of  the  same  complication 
which  I  had  previously  witnessed.  The  woman  merely  applied  for 
reiief  to  her  failing  sight;  but  upon  the  verification  of  my  suspicion, 
the  following  account  was  kindly  taken  by  our  late  house-siugeon, 
Mr.  McDougal  :*— 

Martha  A.,  aged  30,  a  print  eolourer,  of  fair  complexion,  residing 
in  Walworth,  became  an  out-patient,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  France, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1857.  She  was  married ;  had  had  four  children, 
and  had  habitually  enjoyed  moderately  good  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oecasionaJ  attacks  of  rheumatism.  Her  fiunily  were  in 
general  healthy,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  syphilitic  taint. 
About  four  years  previously  to  her  application  at  Guy's,  and  three 
montla  after  the  birth  of  her  hut  child,  she  had  had  rheumatic  fever, 
and  subsequently  began  to  suffer  from  extreme  languw  and  debility, 
fBverishness,  pun  in  ibe  back,  cramp  in  the  legs,  and  swelling  of  the 
tower  extremities. 

She  was  troubled  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  and  frequent 
niictiirition ;  her  appetite  and  thirst  became  inordinate,  and  tbe 
-fermer  perverted.  About  eighteen  months  before  admission  the  cattr 
menia  ceased  entirely ;  and  the  cutaneous  suifiMe,  which  had  usually 
been  moist  and  perspirable,  now  became  continuously  dry  and 
Murched.  Tbe  thirst  and  voracity  oi  appetite  increased;  her  tongue 
became  arid  and  cracked,  the  fauces  dry,  the  teeth  were  gradui^y 
eroded  and  broke  off;  she  sufiiBred  from  pdpitation  and  friintiiig^:; 
her  bowels  became  excessively  costive,  and  the  stools  acybaloiu  and 
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black.  The  urine  grew  still  more  copious ;  was  pale  and  frothy  when 
first  passed,  and  after  a  while  deposited  a  thick,  white,  sticky  segment, 
which  encrusted  the  utensil,  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  and  the  adjar 
cent  parts. 

About  four  months  before  applying  at  Guy's,  she  first  peroeind 
impairment  of  the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  Tisioii 
became  completely  extinguished.  Two  months  afterwards  the  left 
eye  began  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  was  also  blind.  On 
presenting  herself  at  the  hospital,  she  was  only  able  to  appreciate 
light  and  passing  shadows  with  either.  On  examination,  the  tania 
of  the  eyes  were  found  healthy;  but  the  aqueous  chambers  were  ren- 
dered shallow  in  consequence  of  the  hides  being  pressed  towards  the 
cornea  by  large,  soft,  lenticular  cataracts,  which  occupied  the  entire 
area  of  the  pupillary  apertures. 

The  urine  was  pale,  frothy,  copious,  without  any  particnlariy  sweet 
odour ;  but  proved  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  saccharine  matter, 
on  the  application  of  both  Moore's  and  Trommer's  tests.  Its  spedfie 
gravity  was  1040.  This  patient,  perhaps  discouraged  by  overlieariBg 
her  condition  spoken  of  unfayourably,  did  not  continue  Imt  attandancs 
at  the  hospital. 

I  shall  add  but  few  remarks  to  the  foregoing  cases.  Then  can, 
apparently,  exist  no  doubt  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  cataracts  apon 
the  diabetic  malady ;  in  fact,  the  occasional  connection  between  tfas 
two  diseases  has  been  obserred  before.  But  why  the  oonnection,  if 
real,  as  I  belioTe,  and  not  a  mere  coincidence,  is  so  seldom  oompan- 
tively  exemplified ;  and  what  is  its  nature — ^beyond  the  mere  genenl 
statement  that  it  hasreUtion  to  the  nutritive  function,  which  throng^ 
out  the  body  is  afifected  in  diabetes — I  am  not  prepared  to  ezpiaia. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  complication  is  probably  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  suspected ;  and  that  the  few  iUoa- 
trations,  which,  having  noted  circumstantially,  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  relate  in  this  paper,  are  not  (unless  my  memory  decetvei 
me)  all  which  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  my  own  individnal 
experience. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  characters  which  the  cases  in  qnea^ 
tion  have  displayed,  and  which  have  been  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable 
me  to  recognize  the  last  instance  as  one  of  their  category,  before  any 
complaint  of  urinary  disorder  was  preferred  by  the  patient  The  catar 
racts  have  in  every  example  been  symmetrically  developed  on  both 
sides ;  the  lenses  have  increased  remarkably  in  their  antero-poaterior 
diameter,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  even  to  interfere  mechanicaUy  with  the  free  play  of  the  iris.  The 
opacity  has.  attacked  portions  of  several  strata  of  the  crystalline  at 
once,  leaving  intermediate  spaces  for  a  while  transparent  The  ookar 
and  bulk  of  the  cataracts  have  invariably  indicated  their  soft  eon- 
sistence,  which  was  proved  by  operation  in  two  persons^  thoogb 
respectively  of  ''  middle"  and  of  forty-eight  years  of  age.    Lastly,  the 
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ocnlar  affection  has  only  arisen  after  a  considerable  duration  of  the 
renal  malady  (a  circumstance  which  may  tend  in  some  degree  to 
account  for  the  comparatiTe  rarity  of  their  union);  and  there  has,  in  no 
case,  been  reason  to  suspect  further  disease  of  the  eye-ball. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  advert  to  the  proper  treatment  of  this  class 
of  cases.  My  experience  would  lead  me  strenuously  to  deprecate  any 
operative  interference  with  them,  so  long  as  a  useful  degree  of  vision 
is  preserved ;  and  to  adhere  to  palliative  treatment  by  mydriatics  for 
a  longer  time,  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  cataract  would  be  expedient 
or  right.  This  recommendation  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  indisposition 
of  the  cornea  to  heal  eveu  the  minute  wound  inflicted  by  a  needle,  as 
illustrated  by  the  first  of  the  above  examples.  A  period,  however, 
arrives,  when  all  useful  vision  is  extinguished ;  and  then,  unless  the 
general  powers  are  rapidly  failing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  duty 
of  attempting  to  afford  relief.  Depression  (if  not  on  other  grounds  to 
be  discountenanced)  would  be  clearly  inapplicable  here,  as  indicated 
by  the  uniform  signs  of  softness,  and  as  established  by  the  second 
ease,  wherein  the  needle,  introduced  to  effect  this  operation,  passed 
smoothly  through  the  very  centre  of  the  cataract.  Extraction,  even 
linear,  is  forbidden ;  for  the  reason  just  assigned  against  early  ope- 
ration, if  the  evidence  afforded  by  Case  1  is  entitled  to  any  weight. 

There  remain  therefore,  only  the  varieties  of  the  operation  for  solu- 
tion available,  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  again  selecting  kera- 
tonyxis  by  preference  to  any  other  mode.  In  performing  it,  the  sur- 
geon should  be  more  than  usually  scrupulous,  to  employ  a  needle  of 
the  greatest  delicacy ;  to  make  sure  that  the  shaft  wHl  completely  fill 
the  aperture  made  by  the  point ;  to  confine  his  first  manipulations  to 
a  narrow  area  in  the  the  centre  of  the  capsule ;  to  effect  his  purpose 
at  that  spot  steadily,  in  as  brief  a  time  as  may  be ;  and  carefully  to 
withdraw  the  needle,  with  the  flat  sur&ces  of  its  point  as  they  were 
introduced,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
minute  crucial  wound  otherwise  necessarily  inflicted.  The  neglect  of 
these  precautions,  by  permitting  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  would 
probably  render  the  whole  process  abortive.  Had  they  been  fully 
observed  in  the  first  case  narrated  above,  its  issue  might  have  been 
different ;  but  they  were  not  at  that  time  recognized  by  surgeons  as 
essential  in  a  well  executed  operation  on  an  ordinary  case ;  nor,  of 
course,  in  one  of  the  particular  class  we  are  considering.  When,  how- 
ever, the  diminution  in  the  normal  quantity  of  the  aqueous  solvent — 
demonstrated  by  the  advance  of  the  iris  towards  the  cornea ;  the  pres- 
sure to  which  that  remaining  quantity  is  subjected ;  and  the  doubt,  whe- 
ther an  external  communication  with  the  chamber,  once  opened  to 
the  humor,  will  ever  be  sealed  against  it  by  the  healing  process,  are 
regarded  by  the  light  which  the  case  just  alluded  to  affords;  the  extreme, 
the  vital  importance  of  these  minutiae,  under  similar  circumstances, 
becomes  at  once  apparent. — Ophthalmic  Hospital  Btports,  Jan,  1869, 
p.  276. 
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132.— RECLINATION  OF  CATARACT. 
By  J.  TosE  Solomon,  Esq. 

The  permanent  results  of  "  Reclination"  are  most  fayoorable  in 
cases  where  the  eyeball  is  normally  of  large  size,  and  the  cataract  at 
the  time  of  operation  of  mixed  consistence — a  hard  nudeua  enve- 
loped by  soft  lens  matter. 

This  kind  of  cataract,  it  will  be  remembered,  presents  a  broad  edge 
and  a  deep  antero-posterior  diameter,  being  in  dose  contact  with  the 
ciliary  body,  and  the  iris,  to  which  its  capsule  is  not  unfrequentiy 
adherent,  it  obliterates  the  posterior,  and  in  some  instances  encroacba 
upon  the  anterior  chamber. 

With  this  disposition  of  the  parts  the  passage  of  a  needle  (entered 
through  the  sderotic),  over  the  rim  of  the  lens  to  the  centre  of  the 
pupil,  with  a  view  to  the  performance  of  depression,  is  a  patience- 
trying  and  difficult  manipulation,  inasmuch  as  the  bhule  of  the  instru- 
ment is  very  apt  to  split  the  lens  or  ciliary  body^  or  to  get  caught  under 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  had  dissected  the  eyes  of  a  patient^  upon 
whom  reclination  had  been  performed,  that  I  was  induced  carefully  to 
consider  whether  the  operation  might  not  be  so  conducted  that  the 
surgeon  should  not,  by  any  possibility,  suifer  embarrassment,  or  the 
patient  inflammatory  consequences,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dents to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

My  reflections  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  desired  object 
would  be  attained  by  pressing  back  the  outer  and  lower  side  of  tiie 
lens  from  the  iris  with  a  fine  needle  passed  through  the  nasal  code  ef 
the  cornea,  thus  making  a  free  space  for  the  sderotic  needle  to  pass  to 
the  front  of  the  cataract. 


Some  other  advantages  also  suggested  themselves  as  likely  to 
from  the  employment  of  two  needles,  namely,  an  increased  faciUlf  ia 
the  removal  of  the  soft  lens  matter  previous  to  the  depreflsien  of  the 
more  solid  portion,  protection  <^  the  iris  £rom  contosioD,  and  an  efee- 
toal  obstide,  during  the  operation,  to  the  dislocation  of  tbe  mtantft 
into  the  antcnrior  diamber. 

In  not  one  of  these  anttdpations  was  I  disappointed  when  I  p«l 
the  plaQ  to  the  test  of  experience  upon  the  living  object ;  hut,  man- 
over,  it  then  became  i^ipaieat  to  me  that  the  lens  was  more  tmif 
and  methodically  redinisd,  and  was  capable  of  being  placed  with 
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greater  exadnaas  in  the  outer  and  lower  fourth  of  the  vitreous 
humour  than  in  cases  where  I  had  used  only  one  needle. — Ophthaimic 
jffoap.  B&ports,  Qfft.  lS68,p.  219. 


133.-^]Sr  IRIDDESIS :  OE,  THE  FORMATION  OF  ARTIFI- 
CIAL PUPIL  BY  TYING  THE  IRIS. 

By  J.  Oeitchbtt,  Esq. 

[Mr.  Oritchett  recommends  an  ingenious  improvement  in  making  an 
artificial  pupil — rendering  the  papillary  opening  more  certain  and 
defined.  In  the  usual  method  the  circular  fibres  of  the  natural  pupil 
are  frequently  considerably  injured,  and  a  pupil  is  made  which  is  too 
large  aod  irregular,  often  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
Mr.  Oritchett  remarks :] 

A  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  usual  modes  of 
operating  for  artificial  pupil  makes  it  obvious  that  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  a  prolapse  of  the  marginal  or  ciliary  part  of  the  iris,  and  thus 
to  gain  the  power  of  altering  the  shape  and  size  of  the  natural  pupil 
in  any  direction,  and  to  any  degree  that  the  specialities  of  the  case 
may  need.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  object  has  been  attended 
with  insurmountable  difilculties.  If  an  opening  in  the  cornea  is  made 
and  a  portion  of  the  iris  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  small  prolapse,  this 
will  almost  invariably  recede  when  the  aqueous  humour  is  resecreted-^ 
if  its  return  is  prevented  by  making  the  wound  larger  and  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  cornea — the  prolapse  may  then  exceed  the 
intended  limits,  and  the  transparency  and  natural  curve  of  the  cornea 
is  interfered  with.  These  considerations  have  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  placing  a  piece  of  fine  silk  round  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the 
iris — an  operation  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the  term  Iriddesis 
(Ipig — Be<rig.)  It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  The 
patient,  if  at  all  restless,  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  diloro- 
form,  the  wive  speculum  is  inserted,  and,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  a 
small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  dose  to  the  cornea  is  held  so  as  to  fix 
the  eye.  An  opening  is  then  made  with  a  broad  needle  through  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  dose  to  the  sclerotic,  and  just  of  sufficient  size 
to  a4mit  the  cauula  forceps ;  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  iris,  near, 
but  DiOt  dose  to,  its  dliary  attaehment,  is  seized  and  drawn  out  to  the 
eztait  considered  necessary  to  enlarge  the  pupil ;  a  piece  of  fine  floss 
lUk,  previously  tied  in  a  small  loop  round  the  canula  forceps,  is 
slipped  down  and  carefully  tightened  around  the  portion  of  iris  made 
to  prolapse,  so  as  to  indude  and  strangulate  it.  This  manceuvre 
requires  a  little  practice  and  dexterity,  and  is  best  accomplished  by 
holding  each  end  of  the  silk  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps  with  broad 
extremities,  bringing  them  exactly  to  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to 
he  tied,  and  then  drawing  it  moderately  tight.  A  single  tie  is  aqffi- 
dent ;  the  ends  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Little 
TOL.  xxxtx.  T 
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or  no  irritation  usaally  follows.  The  small  portion  of  iris  iDdaded  ki 
the  ligature  speedily  shrinks,  leaving  the  little  loop  of  silk,  which 
may  be  removed  from  the  eye  aboat  the  second  day.  This  operatioii 
has  been  performed  many  times  by  myself,  and  by  my  colleagaes,  Mr. 
Bowman  and  Mr.  Poland,  and  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect 
most  satisfactory  ;  the  size,  form,  and  direction  of  the  papil  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  ;  its  mobility  is  preserved,  and  the  eye  speedily 
recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  It  is  applicable  to  nuine- 
rous  groups  of  cases,  including  all  those  in  which  the  natural  pupil,  or 
even  a  part  of  the  natural  pupil,  is  movable,  and  has  a  free  e^ge.  (Die 
simplest  class  of  cases  to  which  this  operation  is  suitable  is  a  oentni 
defined  opacity  of  the  cornea,  in  which  cases  it  is  only  required  thst 
the  natural  pupil  should  be  moved  slightly  to  one  side,  so  as  to  bring 
it  opposite  to  a  transparent  part  of  the  cornea.  By  tying  the  iris  iQ 
such  a  case  the  defined  edge  and  the  natural  contractility  of  the 
normal  pupil  are  secured,  but  if  the  opacity  is  very  large,  and  only  a 
small  margin  of  transparent  cornea  is  left,  the  operation  is  not  appli- 
cable. Another  class  of  cases  in  which  this  method  of  proceeding 
may  be  employed  is  a  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  result  of  pene- 
trating ulcer,  with  partial  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris.  In  these  cases  the  pupil  is  altered,  both  in  size  and  shape,  to  a 
variable  degree,  and  is  drawn  behind  the  corneal  opacity,  and  in  this 
way  any  useful  vision  is  prevented.  I  have  operated  upon  several  of 
these  cases  by  the  new  method,  and  have  found  that  I  could  thos 
regulate  the  size  of  the  displaced  pupil,  and  preserve  intact  the  ciica- 
lar  fibres  of  the  iris.  It  is  comparatively  easy  when  the  adheaicm  ii 
slight,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  pupil  is  implicated  in 
the  synechia,  but  when  there  has  been  a  large  penetrating  nker 
involving  the  pupil,  and  thereby  considerably  diminishing  its  size,  and 
sometimes  reducing  it  to  a  mere  slit,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  use* 
ful  pupil  by  iriddesis  is  increased. 

I  have  applied  the  same  method  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
desirable  that  the  pupil  should  be  brought  dose  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  .  Instead  of  drawing  out  a  portion  of  the  iris,  and  dther 
cutting  it  off  or  leaving  it  in  the  wound,  according  to  the  nsui 
methods,  I  have  tied  it,  in  these  cases,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea.  This  has  the  twofold  advantage  of  keeping  tiw 
edges  of  the  artificial  pupil  secured  and  clearly  defined,  not  on^  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  but  permanently ;  and  also  of  destroying 
the  prolapsed  portion  of  iris,  and  thereby  preventing  it  from  becoming 
a  source  of  irritation, 

I  may  just  mention  here  that  this  method  of  operating  has  ben 
adopted  by  friend,  Mr.  Bowman,  in  some  cases  of  conical  cornea,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  pupil  into  a  narrow  diL  It  perfectly 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  desired  object,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  this  could  not  have  been  efficiently  performed  id  aqr 
other,  way. 
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'  The  operation  that  I  have  eDdeavoared  to  describe  in  this  paper 
has  now  been  performed  in  twenty-seven  cases ;  in  no  instance  has  it 
been  productive  of  any  serious  amount  of  irritation,  or  failed  to  effect' 
the  desired  object  in  a  very  perfect  and  efficient  manner,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  express  my  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  prove  a  useful  addition 
to  ophthalmic  surgery. — Ophthalmic  Hospital  Eeports,  Oct,  1858, 
p,  220. 

134.— ON  SUPPURATIVE  IRITIS. 
By  Dr.  James  G.  Hildige. 

A  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  occur,  in  which,  although  the 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  employed,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  pus,  which  is  poured  forth 
in  such,  quantities,  that  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  may  become 
several  times  filled  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  several  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  para- 
centesis of  the  cornea  seemed  only  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
secretion,  notwithstanding  a  conjoined  powerful  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  Professor  Arlt,  at 
Vienna,  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  anterior  chamber  was  again  nearly  half-full  of  pus  ten  hours 
after  the  second  puncturing  of  the  cornea. 

In  weak,  debilitated  subjects,  who  have  been  already  bled,  and 
treated  with  calomel  and  nauseants,  and  whose  stomachs  have  become 
80  irritable  that  they  cannot  bear  even  the  simplest  food,  it  is  evident 
that  a  continuation  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  recommended 
in  most  of  the  works  of  the  present  day,  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  although  a  few  cases  may  eventually  recover  under  it,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  not  benefited  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  even  injured  by  it. 

The  following  case  occurred  last  winter,  in  Professor  Jager's  prac- 
tice : — ^A  labourer,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  the  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tal, suffering  from  iritis  (non-specific).  The  treatment  employed  was 
the  instillation  of  atropine  every  two  hours  into  the  eye,  leeches,  and 
ealomel — ^the  latter  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  third  hour. 
Two  days  after  his  admission  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was 
observed  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  the  situation  of  which 
was  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  patient ;  and,  as  it  increased 
rapidly,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cornea,  to 
give  exit  to  it.  Twenty*  four  hours  afterwards  purulent  matter  was 
again  observed,  the  situation  of  which  had,  however,  changed  to  the 
external  portion  of  the  anterior  chamber.  This  was  cau^  by  the 
position  of  the  patient,  he  being  placed  on  his  right  side.  The  cornea 
was  again  punctured,  and  the  patient  was  ordered  frequent  doses  ot 
the  decoction  of  seueka,  in  order  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  suppurative 
process  by  causing  nausea.    After  three  days,  during  which  period 
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pAraoentesis  of  tbd  oornM  bad  been  again  performed,  and  emeticB  aad 
derivatiTes  of  various  kinds  -bad  been  administered,  the  ej^  preseated 
the  following  appearance: — ^The  conjunctiva  and  sab-oonjonctivBl 
tissue  were  considerably  inflamed  and  injected,  partiealarly  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cornea ;  the  anterior  portion  ef  the 
cornea,  including  tiie  membrane  of  Bowman,  was  more  or  less  optqva, 
particularly  at  its  inferior  portion,  where  the  incision  had  been  made; 
the  internal  layers,  together  with  the  membrane  of  Desoemet,  were 
also  slightly  opaque — the  latter  was  studded  with  small  grayisb-white 
spots,  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin ;  the  anterior  chamber  hid 
almost  totally  disappeared,  and  at  the  superior  and  external  part  of 
it  the  iris  and  cornea  were  adherent  in  two  separate  places.  The 
pupil,  which  was  half-filled  by  a  mass  of  exudation,  was  of  a  triangB- 
Mr  form,  and  immovable ;  the  sight  was  oonsequently  so  impaired  that 
the  patient  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  object  from  anotber.  Some 
ten  days  later  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ward,  with  instractions  to 
return  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  artificial  papU  made,  which  was 
done  some  time  after.  It  is  consequently  evident,  judging  from  thi8» 
and  other  cases  which  presented  exactly  similar  symptoms,  and  wiiich 
terminated  in  the  same  manner,  l^at  when  a  depleting  treatment  has 
exhausted  the  patient,  without  arresting  the  suppurative  prooesi, 
some  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  do  so.  That  we 
have  a  powerful  and  efficacious  remedy  at  our  command  is  oertain ; 
and  I  need  only  cite  one  or  two  of  a  number  of  cases  which  oocszred 
at  von  Graefe's  cliniqtie,  in  Berlin,  to  show  its  efficacy. 

A  young  man,  aged  22,  presented  himself,  suffering  from  acute 
iritis.  The  usual  treatment-^-vonsisting  of  calomel,  leeches,  and  the 
instillation  of  atropine  four  or  five  times  a  day  into  the  eye,  was  pit- 
scribed.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  five  days,  daring  which 
time  the  anterior  chamber  was  twice  emptied  of  its  pornlent  contents, 
by  paracentesis ;  but,  as  the  secretion  of  pus  continued,  all  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  was  stopped,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  pain 
in  the  orbital  and  frontal  regions,  and  the  operation  of  iridectomy  was 
performed,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  iris  being  excised.  The  orbital 
pain  ceased  within  one  hour  after  the  operation,  and  the  pus,  whidi 
had  been  evacuated  during  the  operation,  oeased  to  accumulate.  The 
only  further  treatment  was  the  instillation  of  atropine  five  or  six  tines 
daily  into  the  eye ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  patient  was 
discharged,  the  eye  being  almost  perfectly  normal,  with  the  ezoeptioQ 
of  the  slight  irregularity  of  the  pupil  resulting  from  the  operation. 

In  Cases  of  relapse  from  specific  or  non-specific  iritis,  or  where  cho- 
roiditis (acute)  is  superadded  to  this  disease,  the  same  operation  is 
attended  with  excellent  results. 

The  following  case  of  specific  suppurative  iritis  occurred  also  oader 
my  own  observation,  at  the  above  clinique,  A  woman  of  the  town 
presented  herself,  sufiering  from  iritis.  The  so-called  condylomata,  or 
wart-like  excrescences  of  the  iris,  were  present,  and  the  case  preflented 
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all  the  i^fmptoms  of  sypfailitic  iritis.  She  had  been  cared  of  a  sore  at 
the  orifice  of  the  fagina  some  weeks  previously,  and  had  not  taken 
mercary  or  any  other  remedy  internally.  Under  appropriate  treat- 
ment, the  disease  had  almost  oNupletely  disappeared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sub-conjanctWal  tissue ; 
and  she  was  about  being  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  when,  on  the 
twelfth  day  from  her  admission,  the  inflammation  returned  with 
increased  violence,  and  symptoms  oi  irido-cyditis  and  choroiditis 
manifested  themselves.  The  iridectomy  was  immediately  performed, 
with  the  same  result  as  before ;  and  no  relapse  occurred  during  a 
period  of  three  months,  part  of  which  time  she  attended  as  an  extern 
patient. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  neglected  or  badly-treated  suppurative  iritis, 
we  find  the  eye  in  such  a  state,  that  an  artificial  pupil  must  be  made, 
in  order  to  restore  vision ;  whereas,  if  the  operation  were  performed  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  would  have  been 
arrested,  and  both  patient  and  physician  spared  considerable  pain  and 
anxiety.  X  do  not  mean  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  in 
every  case  of  iritis  that  tends  to  turn  to  the  suppurative  form,  because 
H  is  evident,  that  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  pus  is  present,  and 
when  the  disease  shows  a  disposition  to  yield  to  an  antii^logistie 
treatment,  it  is  superfluous ;  but  when  the  patient  has  been  already 
sul^ected  tea  rigorous  depleting  treatment,  and  when  paracentesis 
has  been  performed  once,  or  at  furthest  twice^  and  the  pus  still  shows 
a  tendency  to  accumulate,  the  operation  should  then  decidedly  be 
resorted  to. 

Allowing  the  disease  to  relapse  into  tiie  chronic  form  is  of  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  patient ;  choroiditis  and  its  consequences,  exu- 
dation and  separation  of  the  retina  from  the  choroidea,  and,  according 
to  Beer,  softening  of  the  vitreous  humour,  are  among  its  most  fre- 
quent sequelsB.  The  spindle-shaded  pigment  cells  of  the  stroma  of 
the  iris  lose,  in  all  eases  of  iritis,  but  particularly  in  the  suppurative 
form,  their  shape  and  colour,  and  no  doubt  cause  the  iris  to  resist, 
more  or  less,  the  action  of  its  muscles,  so  that  it  does  not  act  so 
rapidly,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  the  healthy  eye. 

With  regard  to  the  source  of  the  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  eminrat  oculists, 
and  among  them  Beer,  state  that  it  arises  from  abscesses  in  the  iris, 
which  burst,  and  pour  their  contente  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Arlt, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  be  has  never,  even  in  cases  oi  the  most 
intense  iritis,  seen  anything  approaching  to  an  abscess  of  the  iris ;  nor 
has  he  even  seen  a  perforation  of  the  same,  caused  by  the  suppurative 
or  ulcerative  process. 

There  is  the  same  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  small 
opacities  deposited  on  the  membrane  of  Desoemet.  Jungken  describes 
it  as  a  separate  disease,  under  the  name  of  hydromeniogitis ;  Macken- 
zie  under  the  name  of  aqua-capsulitis ;  aiid  Desm&rres  as  JkerxOUe 
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pointiUe^,  Arlt,  however,  states  that  these  point-shaiMd  opaa'tiei^ 
never  occur  without  iritis  being  present,  and  that  they  are  almost 
always  situated  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  membrane  of  Desceuetb 
He  therefore  asks  why,  if  they  are  produced  by  inflamoaation  of  this 
membrane,  should  they  not  be  situated  on  the  upper  portion  as  well! 
In  a  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  under  the  micr&> 
scope,  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Briicke,  at  Vienna,  these  point- 
shaped  opacities  could  be  almost  completely  scraped  off  the  membrue 
of  Descemet  with  the  point  of  a  cataract-knife,  whilst  the  membrane 
itself  presented  little  or  no  symptoms  of  having  suffered  from  inflaia- 
mation.— Du^in  Hosp.  OazOte,  Oct,  15, 1858,  p,  308. 


136.— RETINAL  APOPLEXY.— CASES  AND  REMARKS. 
(Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dixon,  at  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital) 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  revelations  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  the  discovery  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
structure,  of  the  retina  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  This  extrava- 
sation usually  occurs  at  many  different  places  at  once,  and  mostly  in 
both  eyes.  Having  occurred  once,  the  patient,  as  with  haemop^rsis, 
cerebral  apoplexy,  &c.,  is  very  Ukely  to  have  it  again.  Vision  is  by 
no  means  wholly  destroyed  even  by  repeated  attacks ;  and  when  it 
chances  that  no  extravasations  have  taken  place  into  the  yellow  spot, 
it  is  often  not  much  interfered  with.  A  tyro  at  the  examination  €i 
eyes  thus  affected  will  often  be  astonished  to  see  little  patches  of 
blood  dotted  all  over  the  retina  (perhaps  all  taken  together  covering 
a  third  or  more  of  its  surface),  and  yet  be  assured  by  the  patient  that 
his  sight  remains  tolerable.  Often  when  a  patch  encroaches  some- 
what on  the  limbus  luteus  the  patient  perceives  only  parts  of  objects* 
as,  for  instance,  the  fingers  and  wrists  of  a  hand  held  up  before  bim» 
but  not  the  palm,  or  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  printed  word,  but 
not  its  middle.  More  usually,  however,  in  connexion  with  these  ex- 
travasations, the  sight  is  simply  imperfect  for  small  objects^  but  snffi- 
cient  to  allow  the  patient  to  go  about. 

A  married  woman,  aged  46,  was  admitted  last  week  under  Mr. 
Dixon^s  care,  complaining  that  her  sight  had  suddenly  fiEiiled  her  a 
fortnight  aga  She  was  pale,  and  much  out  of  health,  having  only  a 
week  ago  weaned  the  last  of  twins,  whom  she  had  nursed  for  upwards 
of  sixteen  months,  to  her  own  great  detriment.  In  both  eyes  the 
conjunctiva  was  oedematous  and  swollen  ;  but  there  was  no  apparent 
congestion.  She  could  not  read  the  largest  print,  or  see  the  hands 
on  the  clock  face.  Three  weeks  ago  she  averred  that  her  sight  was 
perfect,  and  that  she  could  see  to  thread  a  needle  wiSi  ease. 
The  pupils  having  been  dilated  with  atropine,  the  ophthalmoscope  was 
used,  and  over  both  retime  were  seen  numbers  of  old  and  reeent 
eochymotic  patches.    The  older  ones  were  of  irregular  fonns,  quite 
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(de^tttte  of  colour,  and  very  abruptly  margined.  Those  more  recent, 
which  were  also  much  the  larger,  were  red,  and  had  a  somewhat 
fringed  appearance  at  their  borders.  The  state  of  things  was  almost 
exactly  similar  in  the  two  eyes.  In  both  the  margin  of  the  optic 
entrance  was  remarkably  ill-defined  ;  indeed,  excepting  by  the  conver-^ 
gence  of  the  vessels,  the  entrances  could  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished. This  was  probably  due  to  an  cedematous  state  of  the  parts 
adjacent,  and  had  most  likely  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  recent 
fisdlure  of  sight.  There  could  be  but  little  doubt,  from  the  condition  of 
the  white  patches,  that  they  were  the  remains  of  extravasations  of  long 
past  date.  The  woman,  had,  however,  no  recollection  that  her  sight 
had  ever  before  been  damaged,  but  she  had,  she  said,  been  laid  up  for 
a  week  or  two  four  months  ago,  with  dropsical  symptoms  and  swelling 
of  the  eyelids. 

The  coincidence  of  retinal  apoplexy  with  albuminous  urine  has  been 
Tery  frequently  noticed,  and  renal  diisease  must  be  accounted  by  far 
its  most  common  predisponent.  It  also  often  occurs  in  the  phthi- 
sical. Like  all  other  internal  hemorrhages,  it  is  most  frequent  in 
cold  weather.  Dr.  Bader,  the  Resident  Medical  officer  of  the  Hos- 
pital (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  interesting  information 
respecting  this  important  affection),  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than 
eleven  well-marked  cases  were  admitted  during  the  recent  fortnight 
of  low  temperature.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  apparently  healthy  per- 
sons, an  instance  of  which  we  recorded  a  fortnight  ago.  In  these 
eomparatively  accidental  hemorrhages  but  one  eye  is  usually  affected. 
As  a  rough  rule,  whenever  a  disease  is  symmetrical  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  of  humoral,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
constitution^  origin.  To  this  general  law  retinal  apoplexy  conforms, 
fmd  when  observed  in  both  eyes,  it  may  almost  always  be  inferred 
that  there  is  some  more  serious  lesion  of  the  nutritive  or  excretory 
fdnctions. 

.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  predis- 
posing influence.  Diuretics,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  mild  counter- 
irritants  will  usu^ly  be  requisite,  but  in  some  instances  a  more 
antiphlogistic  plan  may  be  desirable.  The  prognosis  must  be  guarded 
)>at  need  not  oe  unduly  discouraging,  since,  in  some  cases,  great  im- 
provement has  be^n  witnessed. — M&i.  Times  and  OazeUey  Dec,  4, 
1858,  p.  675. 

136.— THREE  CASES  OP  ANEURISM  WITHIN  THE  ORBIT, 
TREATED  BY  LIGATURE  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID 

ARTERY. 

By  Thomas  Nunnelet,  Esq.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  Eye  and 

Ear  Infirmary. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  the 
Author,  after  mentioning  the  rarity  of  the  affection,  alluded  to  those 
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few  cases  which  had  been  recorded,  of  which  fonr  baTe  been 
brou^t  before  this  society,  and  are  published  in  its  ''TransactimL'' 
Two  of  those  cases  were,  not  only  the  earliest,  bat  amongst  the  most 
interesting  that  have  been  related,  and  for  a  great  number  of  yeaa 
they  stood  alone.  They  are  those  of  Mr.  Tracers,  in  the  2nd  vd^ 
and  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  the  6th  vol.  Many  years  afterwards,  Mi. 
Bask  reported  a  case  of  his  own,  and  also  mentioned  another,  treated 
by  Mr.  Scott,  in  the  22nd  vol.  Two  cases  occarred  in  Paris  in  183^; 
one  to  Yelpeau,  and  anothisr  to  Jobert.  Mr.  H.  Walton  has  published 
a  case  of  an  infant,  in  which  he  operated ;  and  three  instances  have 
occarred  in  America,  where  Dr.  Van  Buren  operated  in  a  case  of  trau- 
matic aneurism  in  the  orbit,  in  a  young  man,  who  had  also  symptoms 
of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  Drs.  Y.  Mott  and  T.  & 
Wood  have  each  tied  the  carotid  for  the  cure  of  integumentary  .nsevus 
extending  into  the  orbit.  There  are  also  three  other  cases,  of  doubt- 
ful nature,  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  Schmidt,  and  Frere,  one  of 
which,  however,  if  not  more,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  malignant 
disease  as  aneurism.  As  three  cases  have  lately  come  under  the 
authoi^s  observation,  in  all  of  whidi  the  common  carotid  artery  has 
been  tied,  he  has  thought  them  not  unworthy  of  being  brought  under 
the  notice  of  this  socie^.  Since  Mr.  Travers  first  declared  the  disease 
to  be  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  it  has  commonly  been  so  regarded; 
but  from  this  opinion  the  author  dissents,  for  the  reasons  given  si 
the  conclusion  of  the  papw. 

[The  first  case  occurred  in  a  healthy  stroug  naov  the  appairenl 
cause  being  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  in  a  drunken  midnight  fight.  At 
first  there  was  some  protrusion  of  tlie  ball,  congestion  of  the  eonjvne- 
tiva,  and  dimness  of  vision,  but  no  pulsation.  This,  however,  bMsme 
afterwards  developed,  and  it  was  foimd  that  it  could  be  arrested  by 
pressure  on  the  carotid.  The  artery  was  tied,  and  at  first  with  suceess^ 
but  twice,  from  imprudence  on  his  part,  it  returned,  the  first  time 
being  checked  by  venesection  and  purgation.  When  last  seen,  the 
sight  ol  the  eye  was  lost,  but  in  every  other  respect,  he  was  perfeeyy 
well;  In  the  second  case,  there  was  no  asngnable  cause,  and  the 
affection  had  existed  many  months.  The  operation  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. Some  little  time  after,  whilst  wheeling  a  barrow,  thore  was 
a  sudden  renewal  of  some  of  the  symptoms,  which,  however,  a  few 
days  rest  removed.  In  the  third  case,  the  operation  was  very  €li£Eical% 
owing  to  the  neck  being  very  short  and  thick,  and  a  large  bronchooele 
existed.  The  local  symptoms  completely  ceased  on  tightening  tiie 
ligature,  but  partial  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bod^y  ms 
produced.  There  was  repeated  hemorrhage  from  the  wound,  and  she 
died  on  the  sixteenth  day.  The  author  remarked  that  the  ajfestiwi 
differs  from  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  but  that  in  reality,  it  may  be  tnie 
aneurism,  or  fiilse,  circumscribed,  or  diffused  aneurism;  that  it  may 
be  either  within  the  orbit,  or  of  1^  carotid  within  the  craniniBy 
to  the  origin  of  the  o{dkthalmic  broneh* 
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Mr.  OvBLiNG  tbongbt  the  cases  brought  fbrward  by  Mr.  Nunneley 
ahould  not  be  denomiDated  aneurismsj  but  pulsating  tumours  in  the 
orWt.] 

Mr.  HuLKE  related  a  ease  which  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowman 
last  year.  All  the  capital  signs  of  orbital  aneurism  were  present. 
The  common  carotid  art-ery  was  tied;  death  ensued;  and  at  the 
autopsy  no  aneurism  could  be  found.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  forty 
years  old,  of  intemperate  habits ;  in  a  scuffle,  she  received  a  blow  on 
the  left  temple,  which  stunned  her,  and  she  fell.  Next  day  she  had 
severe  pain  in  the  left  temple,  which  she  referred  to  a  spot  one  inch 
above,  and  in  front  of.  the  ear.  This  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  was  then 
replaced  by  a  rushing  noise,  like  the  constant  beating  of  an  engine. 
Four  months  afterwards  her  sight  was  troubled  when  she  looked  at 
anything  with  both  eyes,  but  with  either  eye  singly  there  was  no  con- 
fusion of  vision.  A  fortnight  later  the  eye  became  red  and  prominent; 
this  frightened  her,  and  she  applied  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.  A  loud  sibilant  bruit  was  heard  over  the  left  temple  and 
eye ;  and  when  the  stethoscope  was  placed  upon  the  eye  itself^  it  was 
perceptibly  upheaved  by  a  strong  pulsation,  which  was  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action.  The  bruit  and  the  pulsation  were  at  once 
stopped  by  compressing  the  carotid  artery.  As  the  symptoms  were 
increasing,  the  common  carotid  artery  was  tied.  The  patient  progressed 
favourably  for  several  days;  then  the  wound  became  phagedenic; 
secondary  hemorrhage  ensued,  and  recurred  several  times  after  the 
separation  of  the  ligature ;  and  she  sank  about  three  weeks  after  the 
operation.  At  the  autopsy,  no  aneurism  or  erectile  tissue  was  dis- 
covered. The  internal  carotid  artery  and  its  cerebral  and  ophthalmic 
branches  were  carefully  traced,  and  were  found  quite  natural.  The 
ophthalmic  vein  had  a  varicose  appearance,  and  seemed  larger  than 
natural ;  but  on  comparing  it  with  the  vein  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
enlargement  was  found  to  be  due  to  thickening  of  its  walls,  and  not 
to  increase  of  its  calibre.  It  was  filled  by  a  clot,  which  was  more 
recent  in  the  branches  than  in  the  trunk.  The  cavernous,  circular, 
transverse,  and  the  petrosal  sinuses  on  the  left  side  contained  dots. 
In  the  cavernous  sinus  this  was  a  puriform  pulp.  A  close  examination 
showed  that  it  was  not  pus,  but  softened  blood-clot.  The  dura  mater 
covering  the  sella  turcica,  the  left  post-dinoid  process,  and  the  sinuses, 
were  congested,  and  coated  with  a  tenacious  film  of  lymph,  which 
eofltained  bloody  points  but  no  vessels.  The  internal  carotid  artery 
and  other  structures  in  relation  with  the  cavernous  sinus  were  bathed 
in  an  ichorous  serum ;  the  tip  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  had  a  brownish  colour,  and  its  vascular  foramina  were  enlarged, 
bat  the  bone  was  not  soft  nor  carious.  The  carotid  canal  was  laid  open, 
hut  no  obvious  changes  were  noticed.  The  pathological  changes  were 
inadequate  to  explain  the  symptoms  which  were  present  in  so  marked 
a  d^ee  during  life ;  and  a  case  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Hulke  observed, 
threw  considerable  doubt  on  the  reality  of  some  of  the  eases  which 
have  been  placed  on  record. 
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Mr.  Fraetoe  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who  bad  the  point  o(  aa 
nmbrella  thrust  into  the  orbit,  producing  great  swelling,  tame&ctioft, 
and  protrusion  of  the  globe.  The  pulsations  were  synchroDous  with 
the  heart,  and  an  aneurismal  bruit  was  audible.  He  and  bis  collea- 
gues not  being  anxious  to  have  recourse  to  operative  treatment,  the 
disease  remaining  stationary,  the  patient  was  kept  tranquil,  and  cold 
was  applied  to  the  part  In  a  short  time  the  swelling  subsided,  the 
pulsation  ceased,  and  the  woman  returned  home  comparatively  well 
In  another  case,  not  of  so  severe  a  character,  but  presenting  similar 
symptoms,  the  patient  recovered  without  any  operation.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  unless  the  disease  was  distinctly  on  the  increase,  so 
formidable  an  operation  as  tying  the  carotid  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
to.— Xance^,  AprU  23, 1859,  p.  415. 


137.— THE  NEW  TREATMENT  OP  WATERY  EYE 
(EPIPHORA) :  WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES, 

By  James  Yose  Solomon,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Eye 

Infirmary. 

The  Seat  of  Stricture  in  the  lid-canals  has  been  found,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  be  near  their  middle ;  in  by  &r  the  greater  number, 
close  to  the  tear-sac.  Lower  down,  a  frequent  site  is  at  about  the  point 
where  the  latter  merges  into  the  nasal  duct,  also  at  the  terminal 
extremity  of  the  duct. 

The  cases  that  demand  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  soigeoo, 
and  faith  in  the  new  method,  are  those  of  adults  affected  witii  old 
standing  epiphora,  and  in  whom  the  lid-canal  is  strictured  dose  to  the 
sac ;  the  remainder  of  the  excretory  apparatus  being  so  much  con- 
tracted, probably  from  functional  inactivity,  that  a  No..  4  pn^ 
when  inserted  into  the  duct,  gives  the  impression  of  being  firmly 
wedged. 

During  the  eleven  years  I  have  been  officially  connected  with  tiw 
Birmingham  Eye  Infirmary,  two  cases  only  of  epiphora,  which  were  refer- 
rible  to  the  presence  of  a  nasal-polypus,  have  come  under  my  car&  The 
symptoms  in  one  of  them  simulated  those  of  an  incipient  tear- 
abscess. 

In  some  of  the  instances  where  the  sac  has  suppurated  before 
coming  under  surgical  observation,  considerable  mischief  has  been 
done  to  the  membranous  walls  of  the  nasal  duct.  This  oondition  is 
discoverable  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  probe  may  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  instrument  is 
not  tightly  pressed  against  the  brow,  as  in  the  healthy  subject,  but  his 
a  tendency  to  fall  forwards.  The  abscess  appears  in  some  cases  to 
soften  down  and  destroy  the  stricture. 

The  mere  &ct,  however,  of  the  patient  having  been  aUe,  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  to  press  the  contents  of  the  die- 
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tended  sac  into  the  nostril,  is  not  decisive  proof  of  the  absence  of 
strictare. 

The  treatment  by  probes  passed  through  a  slit  punctum  and  canali- 
culus afibrds  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
duct  to  its  natural  dimensions.    (Case  8.) 

No  age  is  exempted  from  epiphora.  In  a  yoang  gentleman  of  nine 
jearsy  who  was  recently  under  my  care,  it  had  existed  since  his  birth. 
I  found  the  left  lower  canaliculus  closely  strictured  at  its  sac  extremity, 
which  required  division  with  the  canula-lancet  before  a  probe  could 
be  made  to  enter  the  sac. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  considers  the  congenital  affection  to  be  referrible  to 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  excreting  canals — an  opinion  which 
derives  support  from  the  subsidence  of  the  epiphora,  in  certain  cases, 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  hereditary  nature  of  watery  eye  has 
not  beeh,  I  believe,  noticed  by  authors,  ^nd  is  therefore  probably  of 
rare  occurrence.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  three  of  five 
brothers  were  affected  in  childhood,  and  who  are  still  annoyed  by  it 
when  exposed  to  the  wind,  though  now  past  the  meridian  of  life.  One 
of  them  has  seven  sons,  five  of  whom  have  manifested  a  similar  disor- 
der of  the  excreting  tear-functions. 

TreatiiveM. — ^Tbe  surgical  expedients  that  have  been  devised  for  the 
relief  of  epiphora  are  numerous,  and  evince  much  ingenuity.  Those 
that  have  proved  the  most  beneficial  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
mechanical  dilatation ;  some  likewise  affording  relief,  as  Mackenzie 
and  Yidal  suggest,  by  exciting  capillary  attraction.  In  certain 
methods,  the  instruments  employed  have  been  introduced  by  the  natu- 
ral, in  others  by  artificial  openings. 

J.  L.  Petit  was,  I  believe,  the  surgeon  who  first  devised  the  plan  of 
opening  the  sac  through  the  integument  which  covers  it,  and  then 
inserting  a  wax  bougie  into  the  duct. 

Beer  gradually  dUated  the  duct  with  cargut  bougies,  of  various 
sizes,  which  he  introduced  after  the  manner  of  J.  L.  Petit ;  but,  when 
a  tear-fistula  existed,  he  availed  himself  of  it,  enlarging  the  aperture 
when  it  was  necessary,  as  a  means  of  ingress.  As  soon  as  the  passages 
were  believed  to  be  free,  the  bougie  was  withdrawn,  and  measures 
taken  to  heal  the  wound.  The  chief  objections  to  this  plan  are,  that 
it  treats  a  part  only  of  the  excreting  apparatus ;  in  the  event  of 
fiailure,  it  obliges  the  infliction  of  a  fresh  wound  (i.^.,  supposing  the 
surgeon  has  succeeded  in  closing  the  first  one,  which  was  prone  to 
become  fistulous),  with  a  repetition  of  the  whole  process  ah  initio: 
moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  I  know  from  experience,  to  hit 
upon  the  direction  of  a  much  contorted  canal,  when  the  probe  is  intro- 
duced from  the  outside  of  the  lid.  It  embodies,  however,  a  very 
important  principle — gradual  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  when  such 
existed  in  the  path  along  which  the  bougie  travelled. 

The  methods  of  Petit  and  Beer,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  suggested 
the  employment  of  the  silver  nail-headed  style.    The  inconveniences 
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attendant  upon  it  hare  been  represented  by  Mr.  Bowmaa  and  othen; 
and,  as  be  graphically  describes  some  of  the  ill  conse^nences  which  had 
led  me,  previously  to  an  acquaintance  with  his  method  of  treating  ko- 
rymal  obstructions,  to  almost  entirely  abandon  the  use  of  the  sl^to 
among  the  labouring  poor,  I  quote  bis  words. 

^  The  insertion  of  a  style  or  tube  through  an  opening  made  in  front 
of  the  sac,  below  the  tendo  ocnU,  has  been  tbe  last  and  ooduimo 
resource  in  obstinate  cases,  where  tbe  disease  baa  worn  out  the 
patience  of  tbe  sufferer  and  the  surgeon.  It  is  an  expedient  n 
objectionable  in  itself,  as  never  to  be  resorted  to  till  the  last  momcnk 
It  is  unsightly,  especially  in  females ;  it  is  painfbl,  and  tbe  patt'ent 
has  constantly  to  wipe  away  the  discbarge  escaping  by  the  orifioe:  TIn 
puncture  made  to  admit  the  style  is  also  frequently  f<^k)wed  by  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  outside  tbe  sac,  spreading  under  the  orbicolam 
muscle,  and  apt  to  grow  into  that  serious  complication,  a  sinuoas  oloK, 
for  the  cure  of  which,  free  division,  and  sometimes  excision  of  tbo 
overlying  skin,  is  necessary." 

Ponteau  (*  Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  p.  109:  Lyons,  1760),  about  t 
century  since,  had  a  young  lady  under  his  care  to  whom,  he  myi^  he 
did  not  dare  to  propose  an  incision  in  the  skin  of  tbe  lid.  In  thii 
dilemma,  the  idea  struck  him,  and  he  carried  it  into  practice,  that 
the  sac  might  be  opened  from  the  inner  side  of  liie  lower  lid,  near  to 
the  caruncle. 

To  this  ingenious  suggestion  Lecat  su^^mented  the  introdnetkB 
of  a  tent  or  mesh  of  charpie  into  the  duct,  which  he  conveyed  then 
by  means  of  a  small  fiexible,  and  eyed  probe. 

Laforest  and  Gensoul  avoided  altogether  the  use  of  the  knife,  and 
the  disfigurement  of  an  external  wound,  by  employing  carved  aooDdiy 
which  they  introduced  at  the  nasal  orifice  of  the  duct. 

Gensoul  gave  particular  attention  to  the  form  ai  his  initnimeiiti, 
the  curves  of  which  he  had  worked  from  castings  of  the  passages  thef 
were  design^  to  dilate.  Were  it  not  that  stricture  has  its  seat  in 
parts  to  which  these  sounds  cannot  gain  access,  their  emptoyment 
would  be  followed  by  very  good  results.  The  late  Mr.  Morgan  bean 
favourable  testimony  to  this  method  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Diseasea  ef 
the  Eye.' 

Anel  first  probed  the  puneta  and  the  tear-canals  in  their  entire 
length ;  but  his  instruments,  being  only  of  the  diameter  of  a  bristly 
are  almost  ineffective  as  dilating  agents,  while  their  pliability  and  ten- 
dency to  get  caught  in  the  mucous  folds  render  them  very  insufficient 
exponents  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  canala. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  preceding  methods  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  possesses  some  one  or  more  points  of  advantage; 
namely,  gradual  dilatation  of  the  strictured  naaal  duct ;  the  entraaee 
of  the  duct  by  an  invisible  aperture  ;  the  employment  of  instruneiti 
curved  to  the  normal  direction  of  the  duct,  and  of  sufficient  atiength 
to  force  an  obstruction. 
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It  was  oat,  however,  until  near  the  dose  of  1857  (November),  that 
a  mode  of  treatment  was  made  known  to  the  profession  which  com* 
bines  all  the  desiderated  points  above  enumerated,  and  aifords  some 
others  which  they  do  not  possess.  The  plan  to  which  I  allude  was 
originated  by  my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Bowman  :  it  consists  in  the 
slitting  up  of  the  punctum  and  its  canaliculus  as  fiEur  as  the  caruncle, 
thus  allowing  of  a  probe  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be 
passed  along  the  remaining  part  of  the  lid-canal  into  the  sac,  and 
down  the  duct  to  its  extremity.  In  this  way  tho  whole  of  the  excre- 
tory apparatus  is  commanded.  The  larger  probes  are  bent  near  their 
extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  allow  the  surgeon  to  adapt  them  to 
the  tortuous  passages  they  have  to  traverse,  and  to  make  search,  by 
the  rotation  of  them  on  their  long  axes,  for  the  orifice  of  the  nasal 
duct.  All  the  defects  that  belonged  to  AneFs  small  probes  are  over- 
come. Mr.  Bowman's  instruments  are  of  sufi^ent  size  for  the  efficient 
dilatation  of  a  stricture,  wherever  situated  ;  and  of  sufficient  strength 
to  overcome  an  obstruction  when  it  ts  dense,  and  does  not  yield  to  a 
•light  force.  Their  points,  being  obtuse,  are  little  liable  to  be  caught 
in  the  mucous  folds. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical  treatment,  which  is  repeated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  Mr.  Bowman  employs  such  constitutional  and 
load  remedies  as  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  may  seem  to  require. 
He  has  given  a  full,  and,  as  I  have  learned  by  an  experience  of  some 
fifty  cases,  a  most  careful  and  accurate  account  of  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  its  results,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hoapital 
Eeports  (London,  1657),  to  which  l^e  reader  isjreferred. 

The  only  departure  I  have  made  from  the  valuable  rules  laid  down 
by  the  author  of  this  method  is  in  the  mode  of  dividing  the  tear  punc- 
tum and  its  canal  For  this  purpose,  I  use  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed 
scissors,  instead  of  a  grooved  director  and  Beer's  knife :  the  former 
instrument  more  certainly  effects  a  perpendicular  incision ;  it  also 
gives  less  pain  and  alarm  to  the  patient.  The  punctum  should  be 
expanded  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  or  pin  before  the  scissors  are 
used.  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  20th,  1858.)  I  may 
also  here  mention  that,  when  the  brow  of  the  patient  is  very  promi- 
nent, the  passage  of  the  probe  into  the  sac  and  nasal  duct  will  be 
facilitated  by  proportionately  increasing  the  curve  of  the  instrument. 
Ifthis  be  omitted,  there  is  a  liability,  in  some  subjects,  of  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  nasal  duct  being  injured,  which  retards  the  progress 
of  the  case. 

In  some  few  patients  where  the  passages  have  become  free  by  the 
treatment,  and  yet  the  eye  has  been  more  moist  than  natural,  I  have 
slit  the  upper  lid  canal  ;  1  confess,  not  very  often  with  decided 
benefit. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  carefully  examine,  both  before  and 
subsequently  to  the  <Uvisions  of  the  lower  canal,  whether  the  puno- 
tumor  the  channel  we  have  made  is  adapted  with  sufficient  closeness 
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to  the  globe  to  draw  off  the  tears  into  the  sac.  If  such  be  not  tbe 
case,  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  divided  cuiaii- 
culus — a  result  of  inflammation,  which  commonly  causes  a  di^t 
eversion — I  am  in  the  habit  of  removing,  as  suggested  by  Critcbetk,  a 
a  bit  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  channel  near  to  the  caruncle. 

Case  1.  Epiphora  of  Jhe  years  Duration  cured  inaDatf. — ^Mrs. 
0.  W.,  aged  45,  a  remarkably  healthy  person,  had  suffer^  from  a 
watery  eye  (left)  for  five  years.  The  tears  ran  over  on  to  the 
cheek,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  was  inflamed.  Small  \frm\ 
was  read  with  difficulty.  On  passing  a  fine  probe^  of  the  diameter  of 
a  bristle,  a  stricture  was  detected  in  the  canaliculus,  near  to  the  sac. 

On  March  31st,  1858, 1  divided  the  tear-punctum  and  canaticulos 
as  far  as  the  caruncle  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  Maunoir's  sdsson, 
and  probed  the  canals  (left)  with  No.  6.  Since  this,  the  tears  have 
ceased  to  come  upon  the  cheek,  and  she  now  reads  small  print  and 
threads  her  needle  with  ease. 

Case  2.  Nine  years  Epiphora  cwred  in  a  Month. — Miss  C.  D.,  60 
years  of  age,  had  sufiered  from  a  collection  of  tears  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  lower  lids,  for  nine  years.  During  the 
last  two,  the  discbarge  from  the  tear-sac  had  been,  when  pressed 
out,  of  a  gummy  consistence.  When  she  came  under  my  care,  there 
was  a  lake  of  tears  in  each  eye.  For  six  months,  local  astringents^ 
and  tonics  internally,  were  employed. 

March  30th,  1858.  The  largest  size  probe  (No.  6)  was  passed 
through  a  stricture  in  tbe  ne<£  of  the  sac  on  the  right  side,  and 
pressed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  instrument  was  tightly 
embraced  by  the  walls  of  the  canal.  The  left  canal  was  also  probed 
(No.  6) :  the  seat  of  stricture  in  it  was  close  to  the  nasal  cavity. 

In  two  days  the  epiphora  was  much  relieved,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  a  cure  was  effected.  I  saw  this  lady  in  November  1858,  and 
she  had  not  suffered  a  relapse. 

Case  3.  Epiphora  of  twenty  years  standing :  Cure, — ^Mr.  R,  aged 
36,  a  solicitor,  in  good  health,  consulted  me  on  August  22nd,  1£^, 
respecting  a  tear  abscess  on  the  right  side,  which  was  at  the  time  in 
the  stage  of  delitescence.  The  eye,  he  said,  had  watered  for  twenty 
years,  but  had  been  specially  troublesome  during  the  last  five. 

August  27th.  I  divided  the  right  lower  punctum  and  its  canal  as 
far  as  the  caruncle,  and  passed  a  probe  (No.  6).  The  duct,  whidi 
contained  a  quantity  of  inflammatory  effects,  tightly  embraced  the 
probe  :  it  was  most  narrowed  at  its  lower  fourth. 

The  patient's  profession  frequently  took  him  from  town ;  hence 
his  attendance  was  not  very  regular.  Nevertheless,  on  November 
26th,  the  coldest  wind  failed  to  excite  epiphora.  At  this  date^  ih» 
canals  had  been  probed  twenty  times.  The  secretion  from  tlie  sae 
consisted  for  some  time  of  a  transparent  gummy  mucus.  In  addition 
to  the  surgical  treatment,  tonics  and  a  regulated  diet  were  prescrib«l 

Case  4.  Epiphora  may  contifiue  for  a  time,  nottcithstandin^  the 
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Excreting  Apparatus  is  to  afvU  sized  probe  normaUy  patent. — Mrs. 
M.,  a  pole  healthy  woman,  of  lax  fibre,  aged  29,  suffered,  when 
nine  years  old  an  attack  of  small-poz,  since  which  her  left  eye  had 
been  affected  with  an  accamulatiou  of  tears,  which  collected  at  its 
inner  angle,  and  streamed  down  the  cheek. 

A  probe  was  passed  through  the  slit  canaliculus,  for  the  first  time, 
on  August  31st,  1858 ;  and  on  its  being  carried  into  the  nose,  the 
nasal  duct  was  found  to  be  narrower  than  normal,  and  much  con- 
stricted at  its  lower  orifice.  By  September  2l8t,  a  No.  6  probe 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  canals  with  freedom.  No  improve- 
ment, however,  took  place  in  the  epiphora  till  October  15th,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  diminution ;  and  on  the  22nd,  the  eye 
was  normally  irrigated  by  the  hicrymal  secretion.  The  patient  con- 
tinued under  observation  for  several  weeks.    No  relapse  occurred. 

Case  5.  Epiphora  since  Birth;  Cure:  Belapse  from  continued 
Crying. — ^Master  C,  a  delicate  fair  complexioned  boy,  9  years  of  age, 
diathetically  strumous,  had  had  a  collection  of  tears  on  the  lower  and 
inner  comer  of  the  left  eye  ever  since  his  birth.  Pressure  upon  the 
sac  caused  tears  and  mucus,  mingled  with  a  little  pus,  to  escape  by 
the  upper  punctum. 

AprU  1st.  I  slit  the  lower  canaliculus  with  a  knife  and  grooved 
director;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  stricture  close  to  the  tear- 
sac,  a  probe  could  not  be  passed  until  it  was  divided  by  the  canula- 
lancet.  This  proceeding  was  obliged  to  be  delayed  some  little  time ; 
hence  the  upper  punctum  and  canaliculus  were  divided,  and  a  No.  4 
probe  passed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  treatment  with  the  probes,  aided  by  con- 
stitutional remedies,  the  tears  were  properly  excreted ;  and,  on  May 
29th,  the  patient  returned  to  the  country  cured. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  not  until  both  canaliculi  were 
free  from  stricture,  that  the  slightest  apparent  progress  was  made 
towards  recovery. 

After  the  midsummer  holidays,  the  little  patient  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school,  and,  being  unhappy,  g^ve  way  every  day  to  floods  of 
tears,  which,  by  exciting  irritation  in  the  excreting  passages,  reproduced 
the  epiphora.  A  case  has  recently  come  under  my  care,  in  whcih 
weeping  proved  to  be  a  primary  cause  of  an  epiphora  followed  by  tear- 
abscess. 

Case  6.  Epiphora  five  years:  Tear- Abscesses:  An  occasional  and 
dight  Epiphora  continues. — H.  L.,  a  widow,  35  years  of  age,  has 
been  subject  to  a  watery  eye  (right)  and  flowing  of  the  tears  on  to 
the  cheek  for  the  last  five  years.  In  February  1858,  an  abscess 
formed  in  the  tear-sac,  which  discharged  itself  through  an  opening  in 
the  skin  of  the  lid,  near  to  the  inner  canthus.  She  says  "it  gathered 
up  and  broke  every  four  or  five  days.*' 

.  April  13th.    I  slit  the  lid  canal  with  scissors  :  at  the  time  there 
was  a  oopionsmuco-purulent  se<»'etion  discharged  through  a  fistula  in 
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the  integuments  covering  the  aac,  wbick  were  infiamedand  tunud.  M^ 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  a  probe  was  passed  into  l^e  nasal  dac^  i^di 
which  was  found  to  be  contracted  and  blocked  np  with  lyniptk,^ 
The  probing  was  repeated  twice  a  week,  and  the  fistula  oecasboafty 
cauterized.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  my  notes  state  that  the 
fistula  is  healed ;  the  cutaneous  inflammation  has  subsided  ;  epipbon 
much  diminished. 

May  25th.  The  epiphora  was  alight,  and  only  of  ooeasioBtl 
occurrence. 

The  patient  was  kept  under  observation  for  four  or  five  months,  ths 
excreting  canals  doing  their  duty  all  but  perfectly.  A  tear  eveiy 
now  and  then  appeared  at  the  corner.  The  duct  was  quite  fres, 
except  at  its  nasal  extremity,  where  it  continued  more  oontracted 
than  natural. 

For  the  relief  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, iodide  of  potassium  and  Plummer's  pills  were  given  with  good 
effect  It  did  not,  however,  entirely  subside,  being  aasociated,  as  I 
thought,  with  a  specific  taint. 

Case  8.  Epiphora  :  Distension  of  Tear-Sac  :  Ctare. — ^Mrs.  B,,  a^ 
50,  constitutionally  healthy,  had  had  a  watery  eye  (the  rigfat)  for 
four  years.  The  discbarge  ceased  spontaneously,  and  did  not  retom 
for  twelve  months.  In  February  1858,  it  was  reproduced  by  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  (tear-abscess),  which  commenced  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  weak  eye. 

November  12th.  She  came  under  my  care  at  the  Eye  Infirmary. 
At  this  time,  the  sac  was  prominent  on  pressure,  and  a  maoo- 
purulent  secretion  regurgitated  through  the  lower  {Mmetam.  I 
performed  the  usual  operation,  and  passed  the  largest  sized  proba 
The  examination  revealed  a  slight  stricture  of  the  lid-canal  near  to  the 
sac,  and  a  general  narrowing  of  the  nasal  duct 

The  probe  was  passed  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and  on  Deoomber 
31st,  the  disease  was  perfectly  cured,  the  eye  being  dry,  and  thi 
excreting  canals  of  their  normal  dia^etera — Brit,  Med.  Jmurhal, 
March  12,  1869,  p.  206. 


138.— ON  DACRYOPS  OR  LAORYMAL  CYSTS,  AND  TSUB 

LACRYMAL  FISTULA. 

By  J.  W.  HuLKE,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Moorfields 

Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

[Cysts  occasionally,  but  rarely,  occur  in  the  upper  eyelid,  in  conoectioa 
with  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  sometimes  cooi- 
plicated  by  fistulous  openings  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid 
towards  its  temporal  angle.  These  were  deacribed  by  Dr.*  Schmidt  d 
Vienna  in  1803,  and  Called  by  him  dacryops,  and  subsequently  matt- 
tioned  by  Beer  in  1817.  Since  then  tiie  affection  has  been  meDtioued 
in  most  of  the  larger  systemic  works  on  diseases  of  the  eye;  bat  km 
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Authors  seem  to  have  written  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.] 

Dacryops  commences  as  a  small  .cystic  tumour,  first  noticed  in  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  skin  glides  freely  OTer 
it,  but  the  tumour  extends  backwards  beneath  the  border  of  the  orbit 
towards  the  lacrymal  gland.  If  the  lid  be  drawn  up  on  to  the  brow, 
and  pressure  be  simultaneously  applied  in  a  downward  and  inward 
direction,  a  tense,  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling  instantly  starts  out 
between  the  eyeball  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelid.  So  long  as 
the  cyst  is  small  the  natural  movements  ot  the  eyeball  are  unrestricted ; 
but  when  it  has  attained  a  large  size,  and  especially  if  it  has  reached 
backwards  beneath  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  it  hinders  the  movements 
of  the  globe,  and  may  even  cause  its  protrusion.  The  most  charac* 
teristic  and  striking  sign  of  dacryops  is  the  sudden  enlargement  which 
the  tumour  undergoes  when  the  patient  cries.  An  attempt  to  extir- 
pate such  a  tumour  with  the  knife  will  generally  fail,  because  the  cyst 
is  so  delicate  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dissect  it  away  entirely,  and 
if  the  wound  should  heal  a  tumoar  soon  forms  f^ain.  More  fre- 
quently the  wound  does  not  perfectly  heal,  but  a  very  minute  fistulous 
aperture  remains  permanently  open  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  from 
which  the  limpid  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  gland  continually  oozes 
drop  by  drop.  In  this  case  the  cyst  causes  little  or  no  swelling  in  the 
lid,  because  the  tears  escape  freely  and  do  not  distend  it. 

Lacrymal  cysts  are  most  commonly  a  consequence  of  mismanaged 
abscess,  or  of  neglected  wounds,  attended  by  prolonged  suppuration  in 
the  upper  eyelid.  The  first  step  in  their  formation  is  the  obstruction 
of  one  or  more  of  the  excretory  diicts  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  either  at 
the  external  orifices  in  the  upper  sulcus  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  at  some 
other  point  nearer  the  gland.  The  escape  of  the  tears  being  pre- 
vented, they  accumulate  and  distend  that  portion  of  the  duct  above 
the  obstructed  point,  in  connection  with  the  lacrymal  gland.  But 
these  cysts  have  not  invariably  a  traumatic  origin ;  they  are  sometimes 
congenital.  Schmidt  took  this  view  of  two  cases  which  came  under 
bis  notice.  He  imagined  that,  by  a  congenital  malformation,  some  of 
the  excretory  ducts  terminated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid ;  that  the  secretion  of  the  lacrymal  gland  was  poured  into  the 
interstices  and  formed  a  kind  of  cyst  by  distending  one  or  more  such 
epace  which,  as  it  enlarged,  acquired  a  capsule  by  the  condensation  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  Thus  the  formation  of  lacrymal  cysts 
has  been  explained  in  two  ways :  one  is  by  the  uniform  dist^fision  and 
dilatation  of  an  excretory  duct ;  the  other  by  the  distension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue.  But  whatever  their 
origin  may  be,  it  has  no  practical  bearing  on  the  treatment ;  and  it  is 
▼ery  important  to  bear  in  mind  that/  if  these  cysts  be  opened  through 
the  skin,  a  permanent  fistula  will  probably  result,  and  this  may  become 

^  the  most  prominent  symptom,  especially  if  the  escape  of  the  tears 

"^  allows  the  c^st  to  collapse. 

YOL.  XXXIX.  z 
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The  successful  trefitment  of  dacryops,  with  or  without  fistub, 
depends  on  the  artificial  formation  of  a  permanent  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  tears  on  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  upper  eyelid ;  and  when 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  closure  of  the  fistulous  orifioe  on  the 
skin  can  be  attained  without  difficulty. 

Case  1.  Baaryops  fiardosus, — Caroline  Bewley,  aged  27.  a  ^oie 
maker,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowman,  at  the  Moorfields  Hospital,  May  25th, 
1856,  on  account  of  a  troublesome  trickling  of  tears  from  a  small  holt 
in  the  cJdn  of  the  upper  lid  of  her  left  eye.  Her  mother  had  pre- 
Tiously  brought  her  to  the  hospital,  when  she  was  a  child  of  nine  yens 
old,  with  a  swelling  in  the  upper  eyelid,  which  was,  at  first,  said  to  be 
a  tumour ;  but  it  afterwards  suppurated,  was  lanced,  and  a  hard  body, 
resembling  a  plumstone  in  form  and  size,  was  removed  from  it.  The 
wound  did  not  completely  heal,  and  from  that  time  tears  have  alwajs 
oozed  from  a  minute  aperture  in  the  skin  of  the  lid ;  they  ceased  to 
flow  for  a  short  time  eight  years  before  she  came  under  Mr.  Bowman's 
care.  Tliis  cessation  was  followed  by  an  abscess  in  the  upper  eydid, 
and  both  the  eyelids  became  so  greatly  swollen  as  completely  to 
hide  the  eye  itself.  When  the  abscess  broke,  all  the  swelling  of  the 
lids  subsided,  but  the  fistula  reappeared,  and  tears  trickled  firom  it  as 
before.  When  she  came  to  the  hospital  in  1856, 1  made  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  of  her  condition  at  that  time : — 

*'In  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  left  eye,  near  the  outer  end 
of  the  lid,  and  at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  its  free  border, 
there  is  a  small  orifice  in  the  skm,  from  which  a  colourless  limpid 

fluid  continually  oozes  drop  by  drop  wd 
trickles  down  her  cheek.  It  has  a  fiunl 
alkaline  reaction,  perfectly  resemUeB 
tears,  and  does  not  excoriate  the  paiti 
over  which  it  flows.  The  aperture  just 
^^^^^^^^^       allows  the  introduction  of  a  fine  probe, 


^^/V^  lutruuucuou  o£  a  one  prooe, 

^^^^  which  can  be  passed  for  about  half  aa 

—  inch   upwards   towards  the   lacrymal 

gland,  and  a  careful  examination  ahom 
that  the  fistula  communicates  with  a  cyst  which  occupies  the  outer 
hsdf  of  the  upper  eyelid,  but  being  collapsed  does  not  cause  any  swell- 
ing. The  cornea  has  its  natural  brightness ;  there  is  not  any  redneB 
of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  does  she  complain  of  any  sensation  of  diynes 
in  the  eye." 

The  connection  of  this  cyst  with  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  laerymtl 
gland  could  not  be  doubted,  and  it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  tears  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lid  before  the  closure  of  the  orifice  in  the  akin  could  be 
undertaken  with  success.  This  was  accomplished  with  a  seton  in  the 
following  manner: — 

A  single  thread  of  silk  was  armed  with  a  needle  at  each  end,  and  ^ 
one  of  the  needles  was  introduced  into  the  fistulous  orifice  in  the  skin ' 
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en  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  carried  for  a  short  distance 
upwards;  it  was  then  made  to  pierce  the  fibrocartilage  of  the  lid .  and 
the  conjunctiva,  and  the  thread  was  drawn  out  at  the  inner  sur£&ce  of 
the  lid.  A  similar  manoeuvre  was  repeated  with  the  other  needle,  and 
the  thread  was  drawn  oat  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  first,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
attached  border  of  the  lid.  In  this  way  the  cyst  was  pierced  at  two 
points  by  the  thread  which  encircled  in  a  loop  the  small  intervening 
portion  of  tissue.  The  two  ends  of  the  tiiread  were  then  brought  out 
at  the  outer  commissure  and  secured  upon  the  temple  with  a  piece  of 
sticking  plaster. 

The  presence  of  the  thread  occasioned  very  slight  annoyance;  the 
conjunctiva,  lining  the  upper  eyelid,  became  a  little  swollen  and 
injected ;  and  tears  continued  to  flow  from  the  orifice  in  the  skin,  but 
less  abundantly.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  thread  was  replaced  by  ifi 
thicker  one,  which  produced  more  irritation,  and  the  conjunctiva  im-^ 
mediately  around  it  became  slightly  granular.  An  attempt  was  now 
made  to  close  the  aperture  in  the  skin.  It  was  drawn  out  with  a 
forceps  and  cut  off  with  scissors,  together  with  the  little  piece  of  skin 
immediately  around  it.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
were  then  seen  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  cyst,  which  was 
extremely  thin.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with 
two  serres  fines,  which  were  replaced  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
by  slips  of  plaster. 

When  she  was  next  seen,  after  an  interval  of  four  days,  tlie  wound 
had  quite  healed,  and  the  fistula  in  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid 
had  perfectly  closed.  No  tears  had  accumulated  in  the  cyst,  but  one 
week  after  the  operation  a  small  quantity  of  mucus  had  collected  in 
it ;  this  could  be  easily  squeezed  out  by  the  side  of  the  thread  through 
the  opening  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid.  The  thread  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  the  small  bridge  of  tissue  which  had  been  encircled 
by  the  loop 'cut  out,  This  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  continued 
patent,  and  there  was  no  further  collection  of  mucus,  nor  of  tears  in 
the  cyst. 

Case  2.  Dacryopa,  (Schmidt.) — The  patient  was  a  boy.  Having 
raised  the  upper  eyelid,  and  caused  the  cyst  to  ^protrude  between  it 
and  the  eyeball,  Schmidt  punctured  the  cyst  with  a  trocar,  and  let  out 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid,  upon  which  the  cyst  collapsed ;  it  was  then 
injected  with  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  two.  Stronger  solutions  of  alcohol,  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  of  nitrate  of  silver,  were  afterwards  employed.  The  use  of  these 
injections  was  followed  by  great  pain  and  redness  of  the  eye,  but  they 
foiled  to  destroy  the  cyst.  He  then  kept  the  trocar  wound  open  with 
a  tent  for  a  long  time ;  after  removing  which  the  wound  remained  open 
for  a  few  days,  and  tears  escaped  through  it,  but  it  soon  closed,  and 
the  swelling  returned. 

All  further  attempts  were  relinquished,  and  the  boy's  parents  would 
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not  accede  to  a  proposal  which  Schmidt  made  to  remove  a  piece  of  tbe 
cyst  .with  the  conjunctiTa  lining  the  lid  above  the  ligameDtam  pilpe- 
brse  saperioris,  and  render  the  opening  callous  and  permanent  by  coo- 
tinned  dressing. 

Ccue  3.  Dacryops. — ^The  patient  was  a  girl  about  16  years  oli 
Another  surgeon,  supposing  it  to  be  a  common  cystic  tumour,  hid 
previously  attempted  to  extirpate  it,  and  the  operation^  a  very  pro- 
tracted one,  was  followed  by  convulsions.  The  cut  bad  been  made 
through  the  upper  lid.  The  swelling  soon  returned.  During  sevenJ 
following  months  a  seton  was  used,  and  after  it  was  withdrawn  the 
patient  was  said  to  be  cured,  but  the  tumour  soon  reappeared. 

The  girl  was  then  brought  to  Schmidt,  who  proposed  to  establish  a 
permanent  opening  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  upper  lid,  as  be 
intended  to  have  done  in  the  preceding  case,  but  she  had  been  so 
frightened  by  the  severity  of  the  operation  which  she  had  already 
undergone  that  she  would  not  submit  to  another. 

Ccue  4.  Douyryops  fistvl<mt8.  (Beer.)  Translation., — Once  only,  in 
a  strong  robust  peasant,  in  whom  the  whole  capillary  canal  was  only 
about  one  and  a  half  lines  deep,  and  perfectly  callous.  I  made  the 
attempt  to  introduce  a  red  hot  sewing  needle  quickly  to  the  bottom  €i 
the  canal,  and  turn  it  round  a  few  times  on  its  axis,  and  indeed,  on 
the  fifth  day,  the  inflammation  had  disappeared,  and  the  cafHllary 
canal  had  perfectly  closed.  Yet  I  would  by  no  means  offer  this  single 
case  as  a  precedent  for  the  treatment  of  capillary  lacrymal  fisti^ 
which  penetrate  more  deeply  ;  and,  least  of  all,  would  I  trust  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  hands  of  every  surgeon. 

Case  5.  Dacryops  fiituLoubs,  (Jarjavay.) Louis,  aged  45,  came 

under  Mr.  Jarjavay's  notice  May  21st,  1850. 

On  December  6th,  1844,  he  had  been  struck  with  a  poignard  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  right  orbital  region  and  cheek.  The  wound  suppu- 
rated during  several  months,  and  cicatrization  was  not  complete  till 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  From  that  time  a  swelling 
formed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  a  tumour  from  which 
pressure  caused  a  transparent  colourless  fluid  to  spirt  out.  Tbe  lids 
were  distorted,  and  the  palpebral  fissure  was  shortened  by  miion  of  the 
lids  at  the  outer  angle.  AlK)ve  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cicatricial 
commissure  there  was  an  oblong  swelling  of  tbe  size  and  shape  of  a 
small  almond.  It  was  soft,  without  any  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
presented  at  the  upper  part  a  funnel-like  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  narrow  aperture,  which  could  not  be  seen  until  the  folds  iA  the 
thin  skin  had  been  stretched  out,  and  when  the  eye  was  open  it  was 
entirely  concealed  by  the  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The 
coDJunctiva  was  a  little  red.  He  said  that  the  swelling  became  larger 
when  he  walked  against  the  wind,  and  when  the  secretion  of  tears 
was  provoked  by  any  other  stimulus.  In  order  to  empty  it  he  was 
accustomed  to  press  tlie  tumour  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  against  tbe 
outer  border  of  the  orbit.    Ilis  sight  was  unimpaired  ;  prickings  of  the 
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surface  of  the  eye  were  experienced,  and  the  movements  of  the  glohe 
were  embarrassed.  Usually  he  had  no  other  inconvenience  than  that 
of  being  obh'ged  to  empty  the  cyst  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  was 
larger  in  the  morning  after  the  night's  rest. 

Coat  6.  Ikfcryi^fistuLotm,  (Jarjavay.)— A  piece  of  a  broken  glass 
bottle  had  hit  a  woman  on  the  right  eye.  Both  the  eyelid  and  the 
eyeball  were  injured ;  the  lid  was  tied  to  the  globe,  and  the  sight  was 
destroyed.  A  swelling  appeared  in  the  outer  part  of  the  injured  lid 
when  the  patient  cried ;  it  could  be  emptied  on  the  conjunctival  sur- 
face, by  pressure,  and  not  through  the  skin  as  in  the  preceding  case. — 
OphihaL'imo  Hospital  Reports^  Jan,  1859,;?.  285. 


139.— ^i&tw^  up  of  the  Upper  Punctum  in  Epiphora. — Mr. 
Oritchett  observed  to  his  class,  the  other  day,  at  tne^Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  that  in  several  cases  recently  he  had  tried  the  plan  of  slit- 
ting up  the  punctum  of  the  upper  lid  where  the  wished-for  result  had 
not  ensued  lifter  a  similar  operation  in  the  lower.  In  some,  the  relief 
to  the  epiphora  had  been  complete  after  the  second  operation.  It 
was  clear,  he  said,  that  the  patency  of  the  lower  canal  was  not  always 
sufficient  to  secure  immunity  from  this  troublesome  symptom,  and 
that  the  upper  one  had  a  more  important  share  of  duty  than,  judging 
from  its  position,  might  have  been  suspected.  As  a  point  in  practice, 
this  result  of  Mr.  Ontcbett's  experience  is  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance.—J/^Ka^.  Times  and  GazOte,  Oct,  30,  1868,  p.  4A1, ' 


140. — Treatment  of  Epiphora  and  Fistula  Lachrymalis, — ^The 
modern  treatment  of  epiphora  and  obstructions  of  the  lachrymal  and 
nasal  ducts  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it  must  before  long  pass  to 
a  large  extent  from  the  hands  of  the  specialist  to  those  of  the  general 
practitioner.  It  is  chiefly  to  Mr.  Bowman  that  the  credit,  both  of 
having  introduced  it  and  brou^t  it  to  perfection,  is  due.  ETalf-a* 
dozen  probes  of  different  sizes,  and  one  of  them  made  of  steel  (plated) 
and  grooved  at  one  end,  and  a  small  sharp-pointed  knife  are  all  the 
instniments  needful.  The  set  of  probes  are  now  sold  in  a  case  by 
most  instrument  makers,  and  a  common  Beer's  knife  is  the  most  con- 
venient one.  A  boy  of  ten  applied  the  other  day  among  Mr.  Dixon's 
out-patients  complaining  that  his  tears  very  often  ran  over  his  cheeks. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  redness  on  the  lids,  and  no  trace  of 
ophthalmia.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  lad's  assertion  as  to  the  incon- 
venience he  suffered,  no  one  would  have  suspected  anything'amiss  with 
either  his  eyes  or  eye-lids.  On  looking  for  the  lower  puncta,  it  was 
seen,  however,  that  they  were  both  so  minute  that  they  could  only 
be  found  with  difficulty.  Mr.  Dixon  succeeded  after  some  trouble  in 
introducing  a  very  fine  probe,  on  which  they  were  both  slit  up.  The 
boy  was  cured.    In  this  case  probably  the  condition  had  been  con- 
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genital ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  tinea  tarsi  and 
other  slight  ophthalmic  ailments  to  leave  the  pnnctnm  madi  eon- 
stricted,  with  overflow  of  tears  as  its  annoying  symptom.  In  almost 
all  these,  relief  of  the  most  marked  kind  and  usually  perma- 
nent may  be  confidently  predicated  from  the  simple  opeiwtioo  d  slit- 
ting up  the  canals. 

In  the  treatment  of  fistula  lachrymalis  and  other  oonsequenoes  of 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  clumsy  and  inefiectual  style  has  been 
wholly  superseded.  The  plan  is  to  dilate  the  stricture.  We  do  not 
think  of  making  a  patient  with  stricture  of  the  urethra  wear  a  catheter, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  neither  is  the  parallel  measure  needfal  in 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  occasional  passing  of  a  bougie  is  all 
that  is  usually  necessary.  To  accomplish  this  no  wound  in  the  cheek 
is  needed,  it  being  quite  sufficient  to  gain  access  to  the  sac  by  slitting 
np  the  lachrymal  canal.  The  use  of  the  probe  passed  from  the 
nostril  into  the  nasal  duct  is  not  yet  adopted  at  Moorfields. — Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  June  1, 1869,  p,  10. 


141.— OBSERVATIONS    ON    STRABISMUS,    WITH    THE 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  OPERATING. 

By  Dr.  John  G.  S.  Ooqhill,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 

University  of  Glasgow. 

Strabismus  is  very  rarely  congenital,  and  seldom  hereditary.  It 
generally  appears  before  the  third  year,  and  is  less  frequent  after  that 
period.  The  remote  or  original  causes  are  very  various,  bat  they  admit 
to  some  extent  of  classification : — 

1.  Convulsive  and  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Following  after  or  concomitant  with  exanthematous  and  other 
diseases  of  infancy  inducing  general  debility  or  disordered  innervatioD, 
or  from  other  sources  of  nervous  irritation,  as  worms,  dentition,  &c: ; 
all  equally  liable  to  induce  disturbance  of  the  muscular  power  and 
action. 

3.  From  habit  or  imitation. 

Although  the  origin  or  initiation  of  strabismus  may  be  referred  to 
the  operation  of  influences  so  various  and  remote  as  those  in  question, 
the  maintenance  of  the  distortion  immediately  depends  on  a  morbid 
condition  or  relation  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  exact  nature  of  whidi 
is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  affection  is,  therefore, 
essentially  a  local  one,  and,  as  submitted  to  operation,  the  eause  is  abo 
local ;  and  however  much  the  centric  influences  prevail  in  its  origin, 
they  are  communicated  to  and  act  through  the  agency  of  the  mosdes. 
The  cause  thus  becomes  localized,  and  the  resulting  distortion  is 
maintained  by  permanent  changes  which  occur  in  the  forms  and  rela- 
tions of  the  muscles,  long  after  the  original  exciting  influence  has 
ceased  to  exist. 
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The  oonvergent  and  divergent  varieties  of  strabismus  have  been 
generally  sought  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  was  yiq 
organic  change  in  the  muscles  at  fault ;  but  that,  for  instance,  the 
internal  or  external  rectus,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  effected  with 
spasm  or  was  spasmodically  contracted.  Now,  to  suppose  that  a  mus- 
<ae  could  be  continuously  affected  with  the  same  degree  of  spasm,  or 
that  the  spasm  could  be  transferred  alternately  to  the  same  muscle  in 
<Ufferent  eyes  ioi  a  lifetime,  is  quite  opposed  to  all  analogy  and  obser- 
vation. Or  if,  as  some  of  our  highest  authorities  believe,  this  said 
condition  of  the  muscles  in  strabismus  exists  and  depends  on  central 
nervous  influence,  how  does  section  of  the  faulty  muscle  of  one  or  both 
the  offending  eyes  remove,  as  it  certainly  does,-  their  distortion  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  affection  depends  originally  on  a  loss 
of  tone  in  one  of  the  muscles,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  system  is 
debilitated  and  its  innervation  deranged — ^the  opponent  muscle  pre- 
vails, the  balance  of  action  is  disturbed,  and  when  the  system  recovers 
tone  they  are  found  to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  their  altered 
proportions  by  nutritive  changes  of  structure-^the  one  becoming 
shortened  as  the  other  is  lengthened — ^unequal  action  ensues,  and  the 
final  result  is  the  distorted  ocular  movements  seen  in  strabismus. 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  effect  of  section  on  the  shortened  muscle 
itself,  and  l^e  examination  of  the  subsequent  condition  and  relations 
•f  the  part.  It  is  found  that  the  divided  muscle  acquires  a  new  inser- 
tion farther  back  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where  its  influence  on  the 
movements  of  the  latter  are  less ;  producing  thus  the  same  effect  as 
increased  length,  and  giving,  at  the  same  time,  its  previously  unequal 
opponent  a  mechanical  advantage  to  supplement  its  deficiency  either 
from  its  too  great  length  or  perhaps  from  want  of  corresponding  con- 
tractile power.  Further,  we  know  that  after  this  operation  there  is 
always  more  or  less  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  Now,  if  it  were  only  simplid 
contraction  of  the  muscle  that  caused  the  distortion,  on  its  division 
the  globe  would  merely  resume  its  normal  or  symmetrical  d^ee  of 
protrusion ;  but  this  is  never  the  case,  and  taking  the  lengthening  of 
the  opposing  muscle  also  into  consideration;  this  significant  result  is 
most  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
eircamstance  of  convergent  strabismus  being  comparatively  so  very 
frequent;  this  is,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  the  fact  that  convergence  of 
the  eyes,  or  direction  of  both  pupils  towards  the  nose,  is  the  only  nor- 
mal associated  movement  in  which  the  parallelism  of  the  ocular  axes 
is  not  maintained ;  but  the  peculiar  fact  to  which' attention  has  been 
drawn  by  Sir  0.  Bell  may  not  be  without  its  influence,  viz.,  that  the 
abdaeens  to  which  the  sixth  nerve  exclusively  proceeds,  is  the  only 
voluntary  muscle  supplied  by  a  separate  nerve,  and  this  nerve  is  the 
only  motor  nerve  of  the  eye  which  receives  a  large  branch  of  the 
aympa^etic  as  it  is  about  to'enter  the  orbit.  There  may  be,  however, 
an  apparent  difficulty  suggested  in  reconciling  the  preceding  view  of 
the  nature  of  strabismus  with  the  alternating  form  of  the  affection. 
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The  correspondiog  muscle  in  each  eye  is  evidently  affected  iD  meh 
caseS;  and  here  the  power  of  alternating  the  squint,  that  is,  diaagiiig 
it  to  either  eye  at  will,  is  effected  by  exerting  the  whole  force  H 
yolition  upon  the  weak  or  lengthened  muscle  of  each  eye  singly— the 
power  of  volition  not  being  sufficient  to  act  equally  upon  them  both  at 
once-— to  cause  a  weak  muscle  to  contract  to  a  certain  extent,  requiring 
evidently  a  greater  effort  than  if  its  power  was  normal  In  altematiiig 
convergent  squint^  for  example,  the  absolute  length  of  both  abducent 
muscles  is  too  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  adducents,  and  tbeie- 
fore  a  greater  Sffbrt  of  will  is  required  to  be  exerted  to  shorten  then 
respectively  than  would  otherwise  suffice;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to 
prevent  it  being  exerted  in  more  than  one  of  them  at  a  time.  Hence 
the  alternation. 

Having  so  far  discussed  the  pathological  nature  of  strabismus,  I 
would  next  proceed  to  describe  the  operative  measures  as  at  present 
employed  for  its  removal  To  enumerate  merely  all  the  modificatioDS 
and  varieties  of  procedure  which  have  been  successively  adopted  and 
abandoned,  would,  be  a  task  as  tedious  as  it  would  be  unprotltaUe. 
The  various  phases  through. which  the  operation  has  passed  since  its 
introduction)  have  had  the  effect  of  correcting  many  erroneous  views 
hdd  witii  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  involved,  both  previous 
and  subsequent  to  8urgi<»l  interference,  and  done  much  to  enable  us 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  anatomy  and 
pathology.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  iiiscisi, 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  all  operative  measures 
for  the  removal  of  stralnsmus.  The  recti  muscles,  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball  are  now  understood  to  be  alone  involved  ia  this 
distortion.  The  oblique  muscles,  involuntary  in  their  acUon,  were 
believed  by  Cloquet,  DieJSetibach,  Phillips,  Sir  0.  Bell,  and  others,  to 
have  the  power  of  disturbing  the  pandldism  of  the  eyes,  and  ther^ore 
occasionally  to  require  division ;  but  the  view  of  Bichat  and  Gruvdl- 
hier  that  they  are  simply  rotators  of  the  globe  on  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  now  received  as  correct.  They  are  inserted  into  the  ^e- 
ball  at  its  greatest  lateral  diameter,  and  consequently  can  only  inter- 
fere in  the  production  of  strabismus  when  the  parallel  relations  of  tiie 
eyes  have  been  disturbed  by  the  other  muscles,  which  will  then  throw 
the  action  of  the  obliqui  out  of  the  equatorial  plane  of  their  insertions. 
In  their  course,  from  their  attachments  to  the  parietes  of  the  orbit, 
the  muscles  perforate  and  become  attached  to  the  fibro-ceUnlar  sheath 
of  the  eyeball — ^the  timica  vaginalis  octdi^  as  originally  described  by 
Tenon,  and  recently  more  fully  by  M.  Boyer — at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  globe  of«the 
eye,  and  becoming  tendinous  midway  between  tiiis  point  and  their 
insertion  anteriorly,  end  by  an  expanded  tendon  between  three  or  four 
lines  from  the  margin  of  the  corner  The  musdes  are  covered  bf  a 
loose  membranous  expansion  from  this  ocular  &acia  of  Tenon,  which 
connects  them  with  each  other,  and  invests  them  so  as  to  form  lor 
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eadi  a  sort  of  tubular  sheath.  This  fibro-oellular  structure  is  more 
defined  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  ends  anteriorly  by  gradually  blending 
with  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissue  ;  and  it  thus  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  eye. 

The  methods  of  operation  for  st^bismus  as  at  present  performed, 
admit  of  being  described  under  two  divisious,  yiz.,  by  the  open,  or  by 
the  mbconjunctival  section  of  the  muscles.  The  open  section,  or  free 
incision  of  the  conjunctiva  previous  to  the  division  of  the  muscle, 
was  the  mode  always  followed  till  more  recently ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance in  the  nature  of  the  operation  itself,  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  want  of  success,  and  the  bad  consequences  formerly  attending 
it*  The  large  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  very  often  became  inflamed 
and  suppurated,  often  extending  and  involving  the  entire  globe.  Other 
structures  concerned  in  maintaining  the  eye  in  situ  were  divided, 
causing  great  deformity  from  its  protrusion.  The  division  of  the 
retaining  structures  was  often  so  free  as  at  once  to  have  the  effect  of 
entirely  changing  the  direction  of  the  squint.  The  large  wound 
generally  left  a  large  scar,  the  subsequent  contraction  of  which  might 
renew  the  original  distortion.  Adhesions  of  the  superficial  structures 
to  the  sclerotic  often  followed,  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  subsequently 
with  the  movement  of  the  eyes.  Fungus  granulations,  or  excrescences, 
frequently  grew  out  of  the  wound,  often  causing  much  trouble  in 
effecting  their  removal.  The  carunciUa  lachrymalis,  and  the  plica 
semilunaris,  generally  became  dislocated,  often  disappearing  entirely 
with  the  morbid  changes  produced  in  the  conjunctival  membrane. 
These  untoward  results  have  been  sought  to  be  obviated  more  recently 
by  adopting  precautions,  such  as  limiting  the  external  opening  as 
much  as  possible,  and  subsequently  introducing  sutures  to  mamtain 
the  relations  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  so  retain  the  caruncula  in  its 
position.  The  method,  as  lately  described-  by  Mr.  Haynes  Walton, 
may  be.  taken  as  the  type  of  this  mode  of  operating.  He  makes  an 
incision  in  the  conjunctiva  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  inferior 
border  of  the  tendon  ol  the  muscle  to  be  cut,  as  near  the  cornea  as 
possible,  passes  a  blunt  hook  under  it,  then  introduces  the  inferior 
blade  of  a  blunt  pointed  scissors  as  far  as  requisite,  and  divides  the 
muscle  and  its  overlaying  conjunctiva  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
closes  the  wound  with  two  silk  sutures.  Dr.  M'Eenzie  follows  a 
nearly  similar  method,  with  the  difference,  that  he  previously  divides 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  muscle  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  its 
breadth. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  undesirable  con* 
tingencies  of  the  method  of  proceeding  above  described,  by  substitu- 
ting for  it  subconjunctival  section  of  the  muscles ;  the  only  drawback 
to  which  procedure  is,  the  occurrence  of  occasional  failure  from 
incomplete  division  of  the  muscle— a  result  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  instruments  employed-:- a  difficulty 
which  can  only  be  overcopie  by  great  dexterity  and  practice.    Subcon- 
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janctivol  mjotomy  was  proposed  by  M.  Gaerin  as  early  as  1840,  hat 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  in  this  country  till  revived,  with 
sli^t  modifications,  by  Mr.  0.  Bnooke  in  1843 ;  by  Mr.  Holthomein 
1845;  and  Mr.  Oritchett  in  1855.    Mr.  Holthouse's  method  coosists 
in  dividing  the  muscle  from  its  sclerotic  surface  outwards  by  a  small 
pointed  knife,  with  the  blade  bent  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  shoulder, 
which  is  rounded,  introduced  into  an  opening  in  the  conjunctiva,  made 
some  distance  below  the  inferior  border  of  the  muscle.    Mr.  Brooke 
uses,  in  a  similar  manner,  one  with  a  concave  cutting  edge.     Any  one 
who  chooses  to  try  this  method  of  operating  on  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, or  on  the  dead  subject,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  try  it  on  tiie 
living  one.    Mr.  Oritchett  thus  speaks  of  such  methods : — "  Any  one 
who  has  attempted  this  operation  in  this  way  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.    The  loose  capsule  round  the 
muscle  prevents  the  edge  of  the  knife  irom  acting  upon  the  tendon ; 
neither  can  the  tendon  be  made  sufficiently  tense  to  be  thus  divided. 
The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  this  operation  have  resulted  in  its 
having  been  rarely  attempted,  more  rarely  aecomplished,  and  never 
repeated."    Mr.  Oritchett  divides  with  scissors  the  conjunctiva  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon ;  he 
then  rabes  the  latter  on  a  blunt  hook,  next  introduces  a  pair  of 
probe  pointed  scissors,  and  divides  the  tendon,  by  ''a  succession  of 
small  cuts,"  between  the  probe  and  sclerotic.    If  the  tendon  is  too 
broad,  he  makes  a  counter-opening,  and  repeats  the  same  process  from 
above.     This  is  rendered  necessary  from  the  comparatively  large 
opening  required  for  the  employment  of  scissors,  when  they  have  to 
be  introduced  even  to  a  very  small  extent.    This  must  detract  very 
much  from  the  value  of  this  mode  of  procedure  as  a  subconjunctival 
operation.    This  method,  however,  has  great  advantage  over  those  of 
Messrs.  Brooke  and  Holthouse ;  but  still,  from  the  use  of  sdssois 
rendering  a  large  opening  necessary,  often  a  counter-opening,  and  the 
usual  uncertainty  of  subconjunctival  section,  I  venture  to  consider  it 
still  imperfect,  and  capable  of  improvement.    Nearly  two  years  ago 
I  got  Mr.  Young  of  Edinburgh  to  make  me  a  set  of  instruments  for 
the  performance  of  the  operation  for  strabismus,  which  are  pretty 
correctly  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  and  which,  I 
believe,  fulfil  very  closely  the  indications  afforded  by  the  considerations 
we  have  just  discussed,    a  is  a  speculum  for  keeping  the  eyelids 
apart    It  is  a  convenient  modification  of  the  original  instrument  of 
Pelier.    b  is  a  hook  for  raising  the  conjunctiva,  and  fixing  the  globe 
in  the  requisite  position.    It  would  be  perhaps  improved  by  bdng  less 
liable  to  turn  with  any  movement  of  the  eye,  were  its  points  more 
widely  apart,    o  is  a  blunt  hook,  with  the  curve  a  right  angle,  slightly 
flattened  laterally  of,  and  with  its  concavity  deeply  grooved,    d  is  a 
concave  blunt  pointed  knife  of  a  larger  curve  than  the  book,  so  that 
when  the  convex  back  of  the  knife  is  within  the  groove  in  the  hook. 
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its  sharp  ooncave  edge  protrudes  be- 
Tond  the  groore,  and  preeeota  a  cut- 
ting sur&ce.  The  mode  of  operatiug 
&s  represented  in  the  sketch  ■,  is  M 
follows :— The  patient  being  placed 
in  a  reclining  position  nnder  chloiw- 
form,  and  the  speculum  being  ad- 
jast»l,  the  double  hook  is  next 
inserted  so  that  it  takes  up  a  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva  close  under,  and  iD  a 
line  with,  the  in sertioD  of  the  muscle  to 
be  cut,  and  so  held  that  its  convexity 
rests  upon  the  eyeball.  A  vertical  in- 
cision is  next  made,  external  to  the 
hold  held  by  the  double  hook,  through 
the  coDJanctiTa  and  its  underlying 
tissue.  This  opening  need  not  exceed 
two,  or,  at  the  atmost.  three  lines  in 
length.  The  director  hook  is  next 
introduced  flat  on  the  globt,  which  it 
sweeps  till  the  muscle  is  iacluded. 
Its  point  is  passed  under  and  beyond  it, 
which  will  be  known  from  the  dimin- 
experienced.     The 


selves,    and    the    puts   present    the 

leut  possible  endence  ot  disturbance.  Should  the  eje  oot  iiniBt- 
diatel;  assume  its  desired  position,  the  hook  should  be  again  istn>- 
duced,  and  an;  cellular  connections  brokcD  up — a  precaution  whid 
will  generallr  he  found  sufficient.  Tbe  wound  heals  b;  the  fint 
intention — a  process  greatly  favoured  b;  a  fev  hours'  irater-dressiiig, 
and  beyond  slight  chemosis  round  tbe  site  of  the  incision  lor  a 
daj  or  tffo,  no  trace  of  the  operation  remains.  I  have  operated 
in  eight  cases  in  this  oiaDDer,  aod  my  second  case  was  the  onij  ods 
ia  which  my  success  was  merely  partial— a  result  not  a  little  owing 
to  the  restlessness  ot  my  little  patient,  and  the  interfertoice  of  lb 
parents,  who  insisted  on  being  present.  In  four  of  my  cases  only  wu 
there  marked  difference  of  visual  power.  In  one,  the  defective  tjt 
recovered  almost  immediately;  in  the  others,  the  improvement  wis 
more  graduaL  There  isoiie  point  to  which  I  must  not  omit  referenw: 
— In  regulating  the  effect  of  the  section.  I  found  iC  necessary,  tbs 
greater  the  distortion,  the  farther  front  the  insertion  of  the  twdco 
to  divide  the  muscle,  and  vice  wriii. 

Success  in  the  cure  of  strabismus  by  operative  measures  entirely 
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depends  on  two  conditions : — In  the  first  place,  on  the  selection  of 
appropriate  cases;  and,  in  the  second,  on  the  having  the  means  of 
operating  readily,  with  certainty,  and  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
ocnlar  strtictares  as  possible.  The  former,  I  believe,  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy  by-  careful  attention  to  points  in  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  such  as  I  have  briefly  referred  to  in  the  begiuning  of  this 
paper,  while  the  very  great  facility  with  which  I  have  operated  in  the 
method  I  have  last  desciibed,  and  the  almost  uniform  success  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  was  followed,  must  serve  as  my  apology  for 
recommending  it  as  the  best  means  of  answering  the  second  of  the 
conditions  on  which  successful  removal  of  strabismic  distortion  may 
be  effected. — Glasgow  Med.  Jov/rrud,  April,  1859,  p.  61. 


142.-.RECENT  STRABISMUS  CURED  BY  REMOVAL  OF 
NECROSED  BONE  FROM  A  WHITLOW. 

(Under  the  care  of  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 

Hospital.) 

The  influence  of  peripheral  sources  of  irritation  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  well  known.  Teething  and  convulsions,  lumbrici  and 
epilepsy,  are  familiar  examples  as  regards  the  great  centres  themselves. 
Instances  of  the  sympathetic  affection  of  single  nerves,  or  of  isolated 
groups  of  muscles,  although  less  frequent,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  mentioned,  two  months  ago,  a  case  confirmatory  that  tenia  in  the 
intestine  sometimes  cause  a  circumscribed  patch  of  alopsecia  on  the 
scalp,  and  a  severe  but  localised  headache.  Strabismus  in  young 
children  sometimes  supervenes  apparently  in  connexion  with  worms. 
The  subjects  of  the  curious  manifestations  of  nervous  sympathy  are, 
however,  almost  always  either  children  or  delicate  women,  in  whom 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  peculiarly  susceptible.  The  following 
case  exemplifies  the  occurrence  of  a  squint,  in  an  adult  man,  seem- 
ingly in  consequence  of  the  irritation  caused  by  a  whitlow.  At  any 
rate,  the  squint  came  on  coincidently  with  the  necrosis  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanx  of  one  finger,  and  was  wholly  cured  by  the  removal 
of  the  dead  bone. 

Owen  Jones,  aged  37,  applied  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  September  24, 1858,  for  advice  about  his  left  eye.  He  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  case : — 

Seven  weeks  previously  a  whitlow  came  on  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand ;  this  was  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  the  gland  above  the  elbow  and  those  in  the  armpit 
became  enlarged  and  very  tender.  The  whole  arm  was  very  painful. 
While  the  limb  was  in  this  condition,  one  morning,  on  getting  up,  he 
found  that  he  saw  double,  and  had  a  squint  in  his  left  eye :  this 
induced  him  to  come  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  complete  paralysis  of  the  ext.  rectus  muscle,  and  could  not 
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turn  the  eye  out  beyond  the  middle  line.  He  bIso  complBioed  (^ 
severe  circumorbital  pain.  He  was  directed  to  poultice  the  whiyow, 
which  had  burst ;  to  foment  his  arm,  and  keep  it  up  in  a  sliogi  on 
the  supposition  that  the  pain  about  the  orbit  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
outer  rectuij^  might  depend  on  periosteal  inflammation.  Iodide  of 
potassium  was  prescribed,  which  he  took  till  November  23rd,  without 
any  improvement  of  the  eye.  The  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
armpits  and  above  the  elbow,  and  the  swelling  of  the  arm,  had  quite 
subsided.  A  loose  bit  of  dead  bone  could  be  felt  through  a  sinus  on 
the  under  surface  at  the  end  of  the  thumb.  It  was  extracted  with 
a  pair  of  dressing  forceps. 

30th.  He  states  that  all  pain  in  the  arm,  and  about  the  orbit,  left 
him  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone.  The  squint  also  dis- 
appeared. He  can  turn  the  eye  out  till  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
nearly  touches  the  canthus.  It  is  only  when  he  looks  to  his  extreme 
left  that  he  sees  double. — Med,  Times  and  Oaz,,  Jan,  29, 1859,/^.  111. 


143. — Restoration  of  the  Lower  Eyelid,  By  W.  Bowmak,  Esq. — 
We  had  an  opportunity  the  other  day  of  again  seeing  a  patient  on 
whom  about  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Bowman  performed  a  plastic 
operation  for  restoring  the  lower  eyelid.  A  boy  of  rather  delicate 
appearance  was  admitted  on  account  of  the  great  disfigurement  conse- 
quent on  total  loss  of  the  right  lower  lid  from  sloughing  after  fever. 
The  skin  of  the  cheek  was  drawn  upwards,  and  was  adherent  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  under  part  of  the  globe  being  ex« 
posed.  The  motions  of  the  eye  itself  and  its  sight  were  perfect 
The  method  adopted  consisted  in  the  transplantation  of  a  laigo 
flap  of  skin  from  the  temple,  long  enough  to  reach,  when  twisted 
over,  to  the  inner  canthus.  The  cheek  where  united  to  the  orbit 
was  freely  detached,  care  being  taken  to  dissect  upwards  the 
adherent  conjunctiva,  and  no  portion  of  the  cicatrix  being  saeri- 
floed.  The  flap  was  fully  an  indi  in  breadth,  and  was  secured  in  place 
by  numerous  interrupted  sutures  of  wire.  The  operation  was  a  bold 
and  extensive  one,  and  much  interest  was  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  saw  it  performed  as  to  what  the  result  would  be.  It  was 
necessary  on  the  following  day  to  take  up  the  flap  again  on  account 
of  hemorrhage  from  its  under  surface ;  and  milder  measures  failing, 
the  bleeding  spot  was  touched  with  the  actual  cautery.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  disturbance  very  good  union  resulted  and  without  tlie 
least  sloughing.  At  present  (nearly  three  months  afterwards)  the 
result  is  exceedingly  good.  The  lower  part  of  the  globe  is  well  pro- 
tected by  the  new  lid,  and  although  of  course  the  scars  are  somewhat 
disfiguring,  yet  the  improvement  to  personal  appearance  is  most 
positive.  Mr.  Bowman  attributes  the  effect  obtained — which  it 
certainly  better  than  what  we  often  see  after  similar  procedures — to 
his  having  taken  a  very  large  flap.    This  indeed  appears  to  be  a  maia 
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secret  of  success  in  plastic  surgery.  The  flap  should  at  the  time 
look  as  if  twice  as  large  as  requisite.  In  the  subsequent  process  of 
contraction  it  may  then  be  expected  to  make  a  good  fit,  whereas,  if 
at  first  of  apparently  proper  size,  it  will  often  shrivel  up  to  a  mere 
roll,  and  be  a  greater  disfigurement  than  the  pre?ious  deficiency. — 
MecL  Times  and  GazetUy  Dec.  18, 1868,  p.  629. 


144.— CASES  OF  GRANULAR  OPHTHALMIA,  TREATED  BY 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  GONORRH(EAL  MATTER 

TO  THE  EYE. 

By  GEOBas  Mubbat  Humphbt,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's 

Hospital,  Cambridge. 

Case  1.  Wm.  Ford,  aged  49,  a  thin  pale- man,  had  been  the  subject 
of  ophthalmia  for  more  than  three  years.  The  disease  was,  be  believes, 
caused  by  particles  of  sand  getting  into  his  eyes  when  following  the 
occupation  of  diggings  for  coprolites  ;  it  was  at  first  neglected,  then 
treated  with  stimulating  applications,  and  gradually  assumed  a  very 
aggravated  form.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  hinder*  part 
of  the  globe  in  each  eye  was  in  a  highly  granulated  and  vascular 
state ;  the  surface  of  the  right  cornea  was  so  opaque  that  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  light  from  darkness  ;  and  in  the  left  cornea  there 
was  not  sufficient  transparency  to  enable  him  to  guide  himself ;  the 
lids  extremely  relaxed.  He  had  undergone  a  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment, in  and  out  of  hospital,  both  in  Cambridge  and  in  London, 
without  deriving  the  least  benefit ;  and  there  was  much  reason  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

July  17, 1858.  Some  fresh  gonorrhoeal  matter  was  taken  from  the 
penis  of  a  man  and  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye.  This 
was  followed  by  very  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes,  the 
conjunctivae  swelling,  and  the  surfaces  of  both  cornese  becoming  quite 
vascular.  Fomentations  and  frequent  washings  with  warm  water 
were  used.  Gradually  the  inflammation  diminished  ;  the  conjunc- 
tival swelling  subsided ;  the  purulent  discharge  ceased ;  and  the 
corneal  structure  again  came  into  view,  and  became  more  and  more 
dear.  The  left  cornea  is  now  nearly  transparent,  and  the  right  is 
more  so  than  it  has  been  since  the  first  commencement  of  his  malady. 
He  can  read  large  print,  and  is  able  to  commence  working  upon  the 
roads.  The  granuUtions  upon  the  conjunctivae  are  verymuch  less  large 
and  numerous ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  improvement  will  continue. 

C€ue  2.  Catherine  Coyfield,  aged  14,  a  healthy  girl,  had  suffered 
under  ophthalmia  for  four  years.  The  disease,  at  first  neglected,  and 
then  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  had  become  intractable,  and  resis- 
ted the  ordinary  remedies,  employed  with  great  care  by  the  different 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  under  whom  she  had  been,  at  intervals,  as  in 
and  out  patient,  for  more  than  two  years.  The  conjunctiva  of  the 
Jids  and  back  of  the  globe  was  very  granular,  and  the  cornese  were  so 
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opaque  and  vascalar,  that  she  could  scarcely  see  to  guide  heraelf ; 
so  that  she  was  quite  unfit  for  any  work.  Her  condition  was  a 
source  of  great  anxiety,  the  result  of  past  treatment  leading  to  the 
apprehension  that  no  remedy  would  be  found. 

July  17th,  1858.  Some  pus  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  thegouor- 
rhoeal  patient  above  mentioned,  which  had  recently  been  destroyed  by 
ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  girl's  right  eye. 
Purulent  ophthalmia  ensued  in  both  eyes,  very  severe,  but  not  quite 
so  severe  as  in  the  case  of  Ford.  It  gradually  subsided  ;  and  the 
cornese  became  clearer,  so  that  by  the  end  of  August,  she  could 
guide  herself  about  very  well.  The  improvement  has  continued ;  and 
she  has  for  some  time  been  able  to  read  small  print,  thread  her  needle, 
do  needle  and  other  household  work,  and  indeed  see  very  welL  The 
cornese  had  very  nearly  their  natural  transparency  ;  and  the  oonjuno- 
tivsB  have  an  almost  healthy  condition. 

In  clinical  remarks  upon  these  cases,  Mr.  Humphry  observed  that 
granular  ophthalmia  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  opprobria  of  soigery 
— ^a  truly  sad  and  almost  intractable  disease.    Many  cases  had  come 
under  his  care,  and  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  them,  without  good 
result ;  and  he  had  witnessed  similar  want  of  success  at  the  han<k  of 
other  surgeons.    In  communications  with  experienced  medical  men, 
and  in  visits  to  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  he 
had  made  a  point  of  inquiring  respecting  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
without  gaining  any  satisfactory  information.    In  two  obstinate  cases, 
he  had  carefully  dissected  away  the  morbid  conjunctiva  from  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  lids :  in  one  of  these,  an  old  soldier,  decided  improve^ 
ment  followed  the  operation,  the  man  regaining  and  retaining  very 
ffiir  sight ;  in  the  other,  little  or  no  good  was  done.    He  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  give  a  favourable  consideration  even  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  somewhat  revolting  and  hazardous  experiment  of  applying  gon(»'- 
rhoeal  matter  to  the  eye,  which  had  been  already  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bowman  at  the  Moorfields  Eye  Infirmary.    The  principle  obviously  is 
that  of  curing  a  chronic  inflammation  and  its  results  by  ezeitiog  a 
more  severe  inflammation  in  the  structure ;  and,  as  no  other  agent 
that  he  could  think  of  was  likely  to  produce  an  impression  sufficiently 
severe  and  prolonged  to  work  the  desired  effect,  Mr.  Humphry  detei^ 
mined  to  introduce  the  gonorrhoea!  matter  into  one  eye  of  each  patient. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  acute  inflammation  of  both  eyes  quickly 
followed.    The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  good 
sight  has  been  restored  in  one,  and  very  fair  sight  in  the  other  of  two 
persons,  who  were  nearly  blind,  and  apparently  condemned  to  remain 
so.    It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment 
should  be  reserved  for  the  very  worst  cases,  those  in  which  the  cornea 
has  become  so  opaque  that  useful  vision  is  lost,  and  in  which  a  fair 
trial  has  been  given  to  milder  means.    The  cases  above  related,  and 
others  in  which  the  same  plan  has  been  followed,  seem  to  corroborate 
the  statement  that,  in  protracted  cases  of  granulai*  ophthalmia,  where 
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the  cornea  has  become  opaque,  there  is  less  liability  to  slougbiog  of 
that- tissue  under  the  severe  inflammation  excited;  by  the  application 
of  gonorrhoea!  matter,  than  where  the  organ  is  in  a  more  healthy 
condition. — British  Medical  Joumdiy  Jan.  1859,  p,  59. 


145.— ON  STRUMOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

By  MiTOHELL  Henry,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  to  the  North  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary. 

The  most  striking  symptom  that  accompanies  the  so-called  stru- 
moos  ophthalmia  is  intense  intolerance  of  light — in  medical  parlance, 
photophobia.  This  sjrmptom  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  affection ; 
for  though  in  other  diseases  of  the  eye  the  patients  can  hardly  bear 
the  light,  in  no  one  of  them  does  the  symptom  reach  to  anything  like 
the  same  intensity.  Whenever  you  see  a  little  patient  with  the  head 
held  down,  the  chin  buried  in  the  bosom,  the  eyes  carefully  guarded 
from  the  least  access  of  light,  either  by  the  hands  or  by  some  other 
mechanical  means,  and  the  lids  themselves  distilling  copious  scalding 
tears,  whilst  the  least  attempt  at  examination  causes  instantaneous 
spasmodic  twitchings  and  startings  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
especially  those  of  the  orbit,  you  may  feel  sure  that  you  have  before 
you  an  example  of  this  disease.  If  you  do  get  a  glimpse  within  the 
lids,  you  find  the  eyeballs  rolled  upwards,  buried  beneath  the  upper 
lid,  the  white  surface  of  the  eye  traversed  by  red  tortuous  vessels,  often 
gathered  in  bundles,  and  leading  to  little  irritable-looking  pustular 
prominences  on  the  cornea;  whilst  the  lids  themselves  and  their 
mucous  lining  are  swollen,  pufiy,  fiery  red,  and  often  white  in  spots 
with  pus.  If  the  disease  has  continued  long,  or  has  originally  taken 
that  course,  you  find  that  which  should  be  a  clear  white  cornea,  dull, 
hazy,  and,  may  be,  the  seat  of  one  or  more  little  cup-shaped  ulcers, 
which  appear  as  if  they  threatened  to  cut  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye ;  and  if  there  have  been  many  such  attacks,  you  find  upon 
the  eomeai  surface  dense  whitish  specks,  often,  however,  as  much 
attributable  to  the  treatment  as  to  the  disease.  Some  persons  regard 
these  cupHshaped  ulcers  as  truly  scrofulous,  in  which  case  they  should 
have  a  base  of  tubercular  deposit ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has 
ever  beeh  demonstrated,  and  in  many  instances  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  category  of  ulcers  as  the  little  painful  aphthae 
in  the  mouth  which  often  trouble  persons  whose  stomaobs  are  irritable. 
The  affection  is  confined  to  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye  and  lids — 
chiefly  to  their  mucous  lining.  Truly  there  is  no  retinitis,  no  iritis^ 
generally  no  sclerotitis — absolutely  nothing  but  an  inflamed  and  con- 
gested mucous  membrane.  Whence,  then,  the  overpowering  photo- 
phobia? If  the  retina  be  sonnd^  why  cannot  the  patient  bear  the 
stimuXns  of  light  1  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  easy ;  indeed, 
Iha^e  never  seen  asatis&ctery  explanation  of  th6  phenomenon. 
TOL.  xxzix.  A  A 
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In  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  you  should  remember  that  in  astst* 
of  health  the  eye  is  protected  by  the  most  delicate  of  tAl  coveringB— 
by  the  finest,  softest  mucous  membrane.  A  sufficient  supply  of  macos 
keeps  the  surface  of  the  ball  lubricated,  and  the  lids  move  up  and 
down  without  the  smallest  friction ;  but  let  the  minutest  foreign  body 
get  upon  the  eye,  a  speck  of  dust  so  small  as  almost  to  evade  detec- 
tion, and  what  is  the  immediate  consequence  ?  A  spasmodic  dosuie 
of  the  lids,  an  absolute  inability  to  open  the  eye  and  expose  it  to  the 
ligbt>  and  next  a  copious  flow  of  tears  to  wash  away  the  oflTendio^ 
irritant.  Are  not  these  results  exactly  the  phenomena  of  the  stm- 
mous  ophthalmia,  and  do  they  not  proceed,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
same  cause— an  altered,  roughened  mucous  membrane,  which,  firom 
its  congested  swollen  state,  has  become  an  irritant  instead  of  a  pro- 
tector to  the  eye?  The  eye  feels,  in  fact,  as  if,  instead  of  a  single 
particle  of  dust,  it  were  powdered  over,  and  so  the  amount  of  spasm  is 
proportionate  to  the  cause.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
degree  of  nervous  irritability  of  the  retina,  allied  in  character  to  the 
nervous  irritability  of  the  encephalon,  which  in  children  gives  rise  to 
a  very  common  kind  of  convulsion,  as  well  as  a  peculiarly  acrid  condi- 
tion of  the  secretions ;  but  I  do  think  that  much  is  attributable  to 
the  circumstances  mentioned  above.  We  know  that  the  retina  and 
the  conjunctiva  are  in  intimate  sympathetic  relation,  a  common  exam- 
ple of  which  is  t))e  ecchymosed  eye,  which  sometimes  follows  the  pro- 
longed employment  of  the  microscope.  I  have  heard  also  of  the  case 
of  a  gentleman,  who  never  drinks  burgundy  without  bringing  on 
intense  itching  of  the  eyelids  and  intolerance  of  light.  Children  with 
this  photophobia  lie  upon  their  bellies,  and  keep  their  faces  buried  in 
the  pillow  for  days  and  weeks,  partly  to  exclude  the  light,  but  also  to 
prevent  all  motion  of  the  lids ;  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  open 
them  in  the  dusk. 

Well,  t&en,  having  recognised  the  disease,  which  these  symptoms 
will  enable  you  to  do  readily  enough,  you  wUl  notice  dso  that  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  swollen  upper  lip,  a  sore  and  reddened  state 
of  the  alse  nasi,  and  by  a  crusted  eruption  on  the  face,  caused,  perhaps, 
in  part  by  the  irritation  of  the  scalding  tears ;  but  you  need  not  put 
your  patient  to  the  pain  of  a  prolonged  and  curious  examioation.  If 
the  attack  is  not  of  very  long  continuance  or  of  unusual  severity,  be 
content  without  getting  a  full  view  of  the  cornea ;  for  your  remedies 
will  soon  diminish  the  vascular  congestion,  and  then  you  may  see  the 
eye  without  resorting  to  undue  violence.  Regarding  the  disorder  as 
.  an  indication  ofan  acid  and  foul  condition  of  the  primss  vie— an  out- 
ward sign  of  a  constitutional  disorder — you  must  proceed  to  treat  it 
as  you  would  any  such  complaint  in  another  part  of  the  body,  and 
your  remedies  consequently  divide  themselves  into — 1st,  constitatioDal 
medicines ;  2nd,  attention  to  diet ;  3rd,  local  treatment. 

Your  first  measure  must  be  the  administration  of  an  active  purga- 
tive to  clear  away  that  thick  and  peccant  mucos  which  always  occtt- 
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pies  the  intestines  of  delicate,  ill-nourished  children.  Qive  such  a 
purgatire  as  will  stimulate  the  glandular  structure  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, and,  by  inducing  a  free  watery  secretion,  wash  them  clean.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  like  calomel,  for,  as  a  purgative,  it  is 
often  invaluable.  It  acts  straightway  on  the  delicate  ^andular  struc- 
ture of  the  intestines,  just  as,  continued  for  some  time,  it  acts  at  last 
on  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  produces  from  them  a  copious 
pouring  out  of  saliva. 

The  best  combination  is  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  scammony,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  if  necessary,  for  when  the  intestinal  mucus  has 
been  got  away,  some  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  will  almost  imme- 
diately follow ;  and  when  the  secretions  are  right,  be  careful  to  main- 
tain them  so,  by  yourself  examining  the  evacuations,  and  do  not  trust 
to  the  report  of  a  nurse.  On  children  an  emetic  will  often  act  like  a 
charm,  and  for  the  moment  subdue  at  once  the  photophobia  and  the 
intolerable  itching ;  but  in  adults  such  remedies  are  not  so  readily 
submitted  to,  and  you  must  be  content  with  purgatives.  Your  next 
resources  are  alteratives  and  tonics.  If  the  digestion  be  very  weak, 
nothing  answers  so  well  as  small  doses  of  mineral  acids,  with  a  little 
chloric  ether,  in  light  infusion.  Where  iron  agrees,  and  is  carefully 
watched,  it  is  excellent ;  but  it  cannot  sometimes  be  digested,  and 
then  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  Quinine,  however,  will  almost 
always  agree  with  both  old  and  young,  and  is  generally  followed  by 
such  marked  results  that  some  persons  almost  consider  it  a  specific. 

The  next  point,  which,  considering  its  relative  importance,  I  have 
placed  second,  is  diet  and  regimen.  It  is  precisely  in  the  ill-nourished 
that  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs,  but  mind  that  this  term  does 
not  include  merely  the  poor  and  indigent  who  labour  under  an  actual 
deficiency  of  food,  but  all  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  do  not 
derive  the  proper  amount  of  sustenance  from  the  food  they  take. 
Many  a  child  who  is  stuffed  with  milk  and  porridge,  and  meat  and 
wine,  until  the  digestive  organs  are  well  nigh  ruined,  is,  after^ll,  very 
imperfectly  nourished;  for  not  only  is  very  little  chyle  actually  formed 
from  all  this  mass  of  food,  but  the  chyle  that  does  exist  never  comes 
for  absorption  into  contact  with  the  intestinal  lacteals.  The  inner 
intestinal  surface  is  effectually  guarded  by  thick,  tenacious  mucus,  and 
the  chyle  is  rolled  on  with  the  mass  of  undigest-ed  matter  and  cast 
into  the  draught.  This  explains  the  surprising  way  in  which  a  child 
will  sometimes  pick  up,  and  in  a  few  days  gain  some  pounds  in  weight, 
after  the  operation  of  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  mucus  is  cleared  away, 
and  the  lacteals  left  free  to  absorb  the  chyle,  with  which,  for  the  first 
time,  they  come  in  contact.  Never,  then,  forget  to  administer  an 
occasional  purgative  to  both  old  and  young  when  these  disorders  of 
mal-assimilation  are  concerned.  But  your  care  must  not  stop  here ; 
you  must  carefully  regulate  the  diet.  A  common  food  of  children, 
until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  is,  as  you  know,  bread-and-milk, 
plain  or  boiled,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse  contrived.    Milk 
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oontaios  the  coostitueots  of  almost  all  kinds  of  food ;  it  has  the  aUn- 
minous,  oleaginous,  and  watery  elements,  as  well  as  sugar,  oerUin 
salts,  and  inorganic  principles.  To  the  young  child  it  represents 
all  the  necessary  elements  of  food  in  a  combined  form,  which,  from  its 
years  and  want  of  teeth,  the  child  cannot  seek  out  for  itsell  The 
moment,  however,  the  child  begins  to  use  the  ordinary  food  of  liuman 
beings,  the  time  for  milk,  as  a  staple  article  of  diet,  has  passed.  Each 
separate  element  is  assimilated  from  the  dififerent  artides  of  food— 
from  the  bread,  the  meat,  the  vegetables,  and  farinacese ;  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  continue  a  diet  which  combines  them  all  in  itself^  and  whidi 
is  indispensable  when  nothing  else  can  be  taken,  is  to  overload  the 
stomach,  and  bring  on  all  the  evils  of  mal-assimilation :  the  flabby, 
watery  flesh,  the  tumid  abdomen,  pasty-complezion,  and  clay-coloured 
stools.  When,  again,  the  milk  is  boUed,  it  becomes,  from  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen,  still  more  difficult  to  digest ;  as  the  common 
people  say,  it  is  *' binding" — which  means  that,  being  not  readily 
digested,  it  produces  constipation.  Substitute,  therefore,  for  this 
unwise  combination,  either  milk  largely  diluted  with  water  and 
sweetened,  or,  what  is  fax  better,  weak  fresh-made  tea,  not  allowed  to 
stew,  but  poured  off  fresh  from  the  leaves,  adding  to  it  a  fair  share  of 
milk  and  sugar. 

It  is  weU  known  that  tea  and  coffee  have  a  specific  and  remarkable 
effect  in  controlling  the  eremacausis  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  modem 
chemical  researches  explain  the  sustaining  power  of  these'  beverages, 
which  has  long  been  familiar  to  pedestrians  and  sportsmen.  The  rest 
of  the  food  should  be  meat,  with  a  due  supply  of  vegetable  (not  mudi 
soup  or  broth),  and.  bread,  dry  toast,  and  plenty  of  fresh  butter.  To 
assist  the  digestion  of  the  principal  meal  in  delicate  children,  a  tahb- 
spoonful  of  any  kind  of  wine  will  be  found  most  useful.  And  hen,  in 
passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  caution  you  against  the  bare  l^s  and  ams 
ij^th  which  these  little  ones  shock  the  thoughtful,  as  much  as  th^ 
gratify  the  pride  of  their  mammas.  The  young  animal  requires 
warmer  clotbang  than  the  adult,  not  less  warm.  Neither  nuist  a  daily 
tepid  bath  be  omitted,  or  at  least  careful  sponging. 

In  the  third  place,  as  in  my  opinion  of  least  importance,  I  pat  the 
local  treatment  of  the  eye.  In  one  word,  the  less  local  interference  the 
better.  Banish  from  your  minds  all  notion  that  the  disease  isinflais- 
n^atory,  and,  as  such,  to  be  attacked  with  leeches,  bhsters,  and  mer- 
cury. Remember  that  it  is  but  the  local  sign  of  a  constitutional  dis- 
order, incurable  so  long  as  the  exciting  cause  remains  behind.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  affections  of  the  eye,  employ  the  simplest  and  mildest 
applications ;  above  all,  eschew  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper, 
strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  suchlike  powerful  remedies, 
for  ample  experience  has  shown  me  that  they  are  the  fruitful  cause  of 
almost  unmixed  evil.  For  six  years  past  I  have  abandoned  all  these 
remedies,  and  not  I  only,  but  for  ten  years  several  of  my  coUeagaesat 
the  Eye  Infirmary,  from  whom  I  learned  the  practice,  have  done  the 
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same.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying ;  granular  lids,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tarsal  margins,  ingrowing  eyelashes,  are  almost 
unknown  to  us  except /in  cases  that  have  formerly  been  submitted  to 
the  stimulating  plan.  Is  not  the  matter,  I  would  ask  you,  one  of 
common  sense  1  All  these  remedies  tend  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  lids ;  they  harden  it,  render  it  less 
silky,  and  although  at  first,  by  their  astringent  properties,  they  stop 
the  discharge,  they  end  by  spoiling  portions  of  it  for  secreting  pnr^ 
poses,  and  convert  the  mucous  membrane  into  a  veritable  integument. 
At  each  fresh  attack  of  the  disease  more  and  more  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  spoiled,  until  at  lai^t  its  true  secreting  sur&ce  disappears, 
and  you  have  left  behind  a  roughened  granular  surface,  which  rubs 
over  the  eyeball,  and  speedily  renders  the  cornea  hazy  and  opaque. 
The  subject  is  too  im^iortant  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  but  I 
eonld  not  help  saying  this  much  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  which,  almost  more  than  any  other,  suffers  from  injudicious 
management. 

On  some  future  occasion,  I  shall  hope  to  speak  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ocular  affections,  but  at  present  it  must  snfSce 
to  say,  that  so  dangerous  a  remedy  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  I  think 
it  ought  never  to  be  applied  except  by  the  surgeon  himself,  and  then 
only  under  very  special  circumstances. 

But  it  remains  to  tell  you  what  you  sliould  do,  as  well  as  to  caution 
you  as  to  what  you  should  not  do.  At  first,  what  the  patient  most 
requires  is,  rest  to  the  lids  and  exclusion  of  light.  Repeated  fomen- 
tations with  warm  water,  or,  in  hospital  practice,  a  bit  of  wet  lint  laid 
over  the  eye,  and  kept  moist,  fulfil  all  that  is  required.  Generally,  in 
a  few  days  there  will  be  some  amelioration,  and  now  you  may  place  a 
little  blister  behind  the  ear,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  five  days. 
This  situation  is  preferable  to  the  temple,  both  because  the  ugly  mark 
which  is  left,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  is  less  conspicuous,  and 
because  the  temple  is  too  near  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  conse- 
quently the  blister  may  irritate,  rather  than  relieve.  This  usually 
affords  great  comfort,  and  you  find  your  patient  beginning  to  open  the 
lids  a  little,  and  to  blink  at  the  light.  At  this  stage,  the  cold  douche 
to  the  eye  becomes  a  measure  of  much  importance ;  it  astringes  and 
contracts  the  vessels,  and  produces  an  important  bracing  effect.  An 
excellent  cold  douche  may  be  extemporized  by  filling  a  large  funnel, 
the  spout  of  which  has  been  nearly  blocked-up  with  sponge,  with  cola 
water,  and  suspending  it  at  a  height  over  the  patient,  who  lies  on  his 
back  on  the  bed,  with  the  head  hanging  over  a  basin  on  the  floor. 
This  should  be  employed  for  six  or  eight  minutes  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

To  subdue  a  sort  of  chronic  photophobia,  which  often  lingers  long, 
nothing  is  better  than  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  lids,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver.    I  have  said  nothing  of  leeches,  either  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  eye  itself,  or,  as  some  prefer  it,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  th^ 
nose,  for  I  never  use  them,  but  believe  tbem  to  be  almost  almjs 
injurious.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  leeching  and  bleeding  in 
the  practice  of  surgery  requires  much  more  time  and  attention  thtn 
we  can  give  it  now.  But  you  must  not  carry  away  the  impresskm 
from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  strumous  ophthalmia  is  a  disease 
that  is  readily  cured;  too  often  it  assumes  a  form  of  inveterate 
obstinacy,  wearying  alike  to  patient  and  to  surgeon.  Since,  however, 
this  is  the  case  under  every  variety  of  treatment,  until  the  constitu- 
tional predisposition  to  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  which  is  a  work 
of  time,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  beware  lest, 
by  taking  a  narrow  and  erroneous  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  affec- 
tion, he  lay  the  foundation  for  diseases  that  are  yet  more  serious  and 
intractable.  Amongst  educated  persons,  who  are  on  the  watch  for  the 
local  signs  of  the  special  bodily  disorders  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
ject, this  distressing  form  of  ophthalmia  may  almost  always  be  got  rid 
of  before  it  has  reached  an  alarming  height ;  but  with  so  many  of  the 
poor,  who  never  seem  to  learn  from  experience,  however  painful  it  is 
f&v  otherwise. — Lancet,  Jan,  22,  1859,  p,  78. 


146. — Unfftientum  Svlphuru  as  a  remedy  in  Granvlar  Cwijwnc- 
tiva.  By  T.  Whaeton  Jones,  Esq. — Allow  me  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  such>  of  your  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the  matter, 
that  the  common  Unguentum  Sulphuris  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  has 
of  late  been  tried  at  the  Eye  Infirmary  of  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, as  a  remedy  in  granular  conjunctiva,  with  very  encouraging 
results. 

In  my  work  on  ''Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  the  local 
procedure  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  granular  conjunctiva, 
consists  in  scarification  of  the  affected  part  every  second  or  third  day, 
and  immediately  thereafter,  the  application  to  it  of  some  strong  salve, 
such  as  the  red  precipitate. 

In  scarifying,  small  crucial  incisions  are  recommended  to  be  made 
through  each  granulation ;  or,  when  the  granulations  are  small  and 
closely  compacted,  a  number  of  cross  hatches  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  affected  conjunctiva. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  salve  again,  which  is  recommended,  is  as 
follows : — A  piece  the  size  of  a  split  pea  is  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
point  of  a  probe,  or  on  the  point  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  insinuated  under  the  upper  eyelid,  while  this  is  drawn 
forward  from  contact  with  the  eyeball.  When  the  salve  is  fairly  on 
the  eye,  the  upper  eyelid  is  to  be  gently  drawn  down  and  rubbed  over 
the  eyeball  with  the  finger  for  a  minute  or  so,  in  orderto  diffuse  the 
salve,  now  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  eye,  detween  the  eyelids  and 
eyeball,  and  consequently  all  over  the  conjunctiva. 

In  using  the  sulphur  ointment,  I  have  adopted  exactly  the 
procedure. 
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The  sulphur  ointment  causes  rather  more  pain  than  the  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment. 

Marked  as  the  good  effects  of  the  sulphur  ointment  have  been 
found  to  be  so  far,  it  remains  for  experience  to  show  whether  we  shall 
be  indebted  to  it  for  anything  like  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  of 
that  miserable  complaint  of  the  eyes — granular  conjunctiva. 

Reflecting  on  the  peculiarly  inveterate  character  of  granular  con- 
junctiva, the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  disease  might  possibly 
depend  on,  or  at  least  be  kept  up  by  the  existence  of  some  parasiticid 
organism,  and  that  accordingly  sulphur  might  prove  a  remedy.  I  was 
thua  led  to  try  nnguentum  sulphuris  (the  most  convenient  form  of  the 
remedy  for  the  purpose),  instead  of  the  red-precipitate  ointment 
^hich  I  had  previously  been  in  tiie  habit  of  using. — Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Jan.  15, 1859,  p,  68. 


147.— ON  THE  ADAPTATION  AND  USB  OF  ARTIFICIAL 

EYES. 

[The  appended  remarks  on  the  adaptation  and  use  of  Artificial  Eyes 
are  from  notes  by  Mr.  Gbat,  the  manufacturer  for  the  Moorfields 
Hospital.] 

The  artificial  eye  can  be  introduced  in  a  week  after  the  operation, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too  large,  the  object  being 
at  this  time  just  to  keep  the  lids  in  proper  position.  If  the  insertion 
of  the  eye  has  been  long  delayed  it  should  be  at  first  left  in  for  two 
days,  and  a  larger  one  can  be  worn  on  the  third  day.  Should  this 
then  cause  any  irritation,  uneasiness,  or  increased  discharge,  it  must 
be  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  the  smaller  one,  until  the  former  can  be 
borne.  Generally  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  proper  size  can 
be  inserted,  though  sometimes  it  can  be  done  in  a  week.  When  the 
proper  eye  has  b^n  fitted  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  take  it 
out  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  sleep  without  it,  the  eye  being 
placed  in  a  small  box  till  the  morning. 

The  following  rules  (which  have  been  printed)  are  then  given  to  the 
patient  for  his  guidance : 

To  take  the  eye  out, — The  lower  eyelid  must  be  drawn  downwards 
with  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  then,  with  the  right  hand, 
the  end  of  a  small  bodkin  must  be  put  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the 
artificial  eye,  which  must  be  raised  gently  forward  over  the  lower  eye- 
lid, when  it  will  readily  drop  out ;  at  this  time  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  eye  does  not  fall  on  the  ground,  or  other  hard  place,  as  it  is 
very  brittle,  and  might  easily  be  broken  by  a  fall. 

To  put  the  eye  in, — Place  the  left  hand  flat  upon  the  forehead,  with 
the  fingers  downwards,  and  with  the  two  middle  fingers  raise  the 
upper  eyelid  toward  the  eyebrow ;  then,  with  the  right  hand,  put  the 
npper  edge  of  the  artificial  eye  beneath  the  upper  eyelid,  which  may 
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now  be  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  eye.  The  eye  must  now  be  sapportcd 
with  the  middle-fingers  of  the  left  hand  whilst  the  lower  eydid  is 
raised  over  its  lower  edge  with  the  right  hand. 

After  it  has  been  worn  daily  for  twelve  months  the  surface  of  the 
artificial  eye  becomes  rough  ;  when  thi3  happens,  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  for  unless  this  is  done  uneasiness  and  inflammation 
may  result. 

Though  there  are  patients  who  have  worn  the  same  eye  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  before  a  change  is  required,  sometimes  they  are 
worn  out  in  much  less  time,  six  months  for  instance.  It  appears  that 
the  enamel  of  the  artificial  eye  is  acted  on,  in  some  way,  dependant  on 
the  chymical  composition  of  the  secreted  fluids. 

It  occasionally  happens,  after  sometime  wearing  the  eye,  or  firom 
the  patient  taking  much  exercise,  or  being  exposed  to  drying  winds  or 
heated  atmosphere,  that  the  mucus  dries  on  the  artificial  eye  in  a  line 
corresponding  with  the  palpebral  aperture.  These  layers  of  mucus 
increase  and  the  tears  are  not  able  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  eye ; 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  eyelids  thus  passes  over  a  rough  substance 
which  sets  up  irritation.  In  such  a  case  the  eye  should  be  placed  in 
a  glass  of  water  on  going  to  bed  and  left  till  the  morning,  or  the  dried 
secretion  can  be  washed  off  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (one 
part  of  add  to  five  of  water.) 

If  the  printed  rules  are  followed  out,  no  sinking  of  the  artificial  eye 
takes  place  after  it  is  properly  fitted ;  and  experience  of  the  last  four 
years  rather  shows  that  the  eyelids  then  continue  to  assume  a  more 
natural  appearance.  Large  orbital  apertures  are  cosmetically  the  most 
unfavourable  for  wearing  artificial  eyes ;  the  smaller  the  orbital  aper- 
ture the  more  complete  is  the  cosmetic  effect. 

If  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  much  infiltration  of  blood  or 
by  inflammation,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  final  result  is  impaired, 
but  these  patients  are  obliged  to  wear  a  small  eye  for  a  consid^ably 
longer  time. 

There  are  cases,  in  some  of  which  a  foreign  body  has  passed  throni^ 
the  globe  (small  shot,  &c.)  and,  perhaps,  become  lodged  in  the  orbitii 
tissues,  in  which  the  discharge  continues  for  an  undue  time.  In  these 
cases  the  best  plan  is  to  let  the  patient  wear  a  small  artificial  eye,  toad, 
to  wait  until  the  discharge  has  considerably  decreased  before  a  laiger 
one  is  fitted. 

]^o  case  has  occurred  in  which  the  breaking  of  an  artificial  eye, 
while  in  the  head,  is  known  to  have  caused  any  serious  injury. 

The  cosmetic  result  is  most  perfect  for  motion,  when  a  stump  is  left 
for  the  artificial  eye  to  rest  upon ;  but,  if  a  transparent  cornea  remains, 
the  irritation,  caused  by  the  artificial  eye,  is  so  great  that  it  makes  it 
desirable  to  remove  the  cornea. 

Cases  are  occasionally  found  in  which  a  band  of  thickened  ooDJnno- 
tiva  stretches  from  one  angle  to  the  other,  narrowing  the  palpebral 
aperture  and  thus  gradually  expelling  the  artificial  eye.    In  6ther 
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cases,  granulations  spring  up  from  the  conjunetira ;  they  have  been 
seen  to  fill  the  orbit,  so  as  to  prevent,  idtogether,  the  patient  wear" 
ing  an  artificial  eye.  These  accidents  can  be  traced  probably  to  three 
principal  causes ;  first,  that  the  patient  has  not  followed  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  removal  of  the  eye ;  second,  that  he  has  not  exchanged 
it  for  a  new  one  in  due  time ;  and,  third,  that  giving  way  to  the 
wishes  of  the  patient,  a  somewhat  larger  eye  than  is  proper  for  the 
case  has  been  fitted. 

If  a  complication  with  entropion  or  ectropion,  or  any  other  mal- 
formation of  the  lids  exists,  it  ought  to  be  remediied  before  eia  artifi- 
cial eye  is  inserted,  because  the  effect  of  the  lids  on  it  is,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  as  on  a  normal  eye,  that  is  to  say,  irritation,  dis- 
charge, and  loss  of  transparency. 

When  the  globe  has  been  excised  it  is  stiJl  a  desideratum  that  some 
artificial  support  for  the  artificial  eye  should  be  found :  Mr.  Moon,  the 
late  House  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  sug- 
gested artificial  eyes,  with  the  edges  inverted.  Such  eyes  succeeded 
in  removing  the  sunken  appearance,  but  in  the  course  of  time  caused 
irritation  and  accumulatioiji  of  discharge.  —  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
EeportSy  Jan.  1869,  p,  303. 


148.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

HEARING. 

By  Dr.  J.  Moobhbad,  A.M.,  Weymouth. 

As  the  Physiology  of  Hearing  is  a  subject  of  great  and  increasing 
interest,  more  especially  in  these  days  when  aural  surgery  is  pro- 
gressing with  such  rapid  strides,  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  con- 
nected with  it  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  unimportant. 

It  is  not  my  desire,  however,  to  enter  at  length  into  the  questio 
vexata  recently  discussed  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  modes  of  treatment  of  perforate  membrana  tympani ;  but 
rather  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  and  arguments  touching  the 
theories  in  €[uestion,  and  then  to  notice  other  points  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest to  the  physiologist. 

The  uses  of  the  tympanwin  and  its  membrane  first  claim  our  con- 
sideration. The  principal  functions  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
according  to  Mr.  Toynbee,  are  (to  use  his  own  words) : — 

1.  ^'  To  form  part  of  the  resonant  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
whereby  the  sonorous  undulations  are  thrown  upon  the  membrana 
fenestrse  rotundae." 

2.  *^  To  act  as  the  analogue  of  the  iris  in  the  eye,  and  defend  the 
ear  against  too  violent  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  place  it  in  a  position  to  receive  and  appreciate  those  most 
faint  and  delicate." 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
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though  the  membrana  tyropaDi  does  form  part  of  the  resonant  tym- 
panic walls,  and  thereby,  no  doubt,  serves  the  purpose  above-indi- 
cated ;  yet  this  should  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  leading  func- 
tions. That  this  office  does  not  deserve  the  importance  which  Mr. 
Toynbee  attaches  to  it  in  the  economy  of  the  ear  is  demonstrated  by 
appealing  to  the  facts  supplied  by  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
organ.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  ear  in  the 
class  Reptilia,  in  which  a  membrana  tympani  first  presents  itself 
must  be  aware  that  a  fenestra  rotunda  does  w)t  exist  in  any  of  these 
creatures,  with  the  exception  of  Crocodilidae,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-development  of  the  cochlea.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  this  alleged 
function  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  not  a  principal  nor  an  essential 
one. 

The  second  proposition  obtains  in  mammals,  though  it  will  not 
apply  to  reptiles  and  birds.  In  the  former  the  tympanum  is  pro- 
vided with  a  chain  of  bones  which,  being  acted  upon  by  special 
muscles,  can  regulate  the  tension  of  the  membrane,  and  thus  defend 
the  ear  ;  but  in  the  latter,  a  single  bone,  termed  columella,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  ossicles  in  mammals,  which,  being  unfurnished  vrith 
muscular  appendages,  cannot  possibly  affect  the  condition  of  the 
drumhead. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  of  elimination,  we  discard  the 
two  foregoing  uses,  considering  them  only  subordinate,  and  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  membrana  tympani  must  subserve  some  more 
important  end,  invariably  accomplished  by  it  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  great  object  of  the  membrana 
tympani  %  Comparative  anatomy  affords  an  answer.  This  structure 
is  first  developed  in  Reptilia,  which  is  the  lowest  class  of  animals 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  sense  of  hearing  in  atmospheric  air. 
Sonorous  undulations  in  this  subtle  medium  being  comparatively  £unt 
and  delicate,  necessitate  a  more  elaborate  development  of  the  ear 
in  all  air-breathing  animals  than  in  those  destined,  like  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  tribes,  to  appreciate  sound  excited  in  water.  This 
higher  evolution  of  the  instrument,  which  is  merely  a  beneficent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  consists  in  its  simplest  state  of  a  tym- 
panum traversed  by  a  columella  which  has  no  muscular  relations, 
and  terminated  by  a  thin  but  strong  membrane — ^the  membrana 
tympani.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  head,  and  may  be  easily  seen  in  lizards,  tortoises,  and  other 
reptiles.  It  is  formed  by  the  general  integument  becoming  attenu- 
ated so  as  to  produce  a  delicate  and  susceptible  membrane  capable  of 
freely  vibratingfin  unison  with  the  faintest  sonorous  undulations  of 
air.  Vibrations,  being  thus  excited  in  the  membrana  tympani, 
are  directly  transmitted  to  the  columella  (for  the  latter  is  closelj 
adherent  to  the  membrane),  and  thence  to  the  membrana  fenestrse 
evalis,  to  be  conducted  onwards  by  the  perilymph  to  the  ezpausioii  of 
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the  auditory  nerves.  That  this  is  the  course  normally  pursued  by  the 
vibrations  is  rendered  most  obvious  by  the  arrangement  which  obtains 
in  serpents.  In  this  order,  owing  to  the  special  provision  to  enable 
the  creature  to  enlarge  the  mouth  to  its  greatest  extent,  the  space 
otherwise  occupied  by  the  tympanum  is  completely  filled  by  the  large 
muscles  attached  to  the  jaws ;  and  the  only  remnant  of  this  cavity  is 
the  columella,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  muscular  masses,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  This, 
which  is  the  most  elementary  condition  of  a  tympanic  apparatus, 
must  obviously  fulfil  its  essential  function, — namely,  the  reception  and 
concentration  of  the  delicate  sonorous  impulses  of  air. 
^  It  may  be  observed  that  the  facts  just  mentioned  afe  widely  op- 
posed, if  not  directly  antagonistic,  to  the  views  propounded  by  Mr. 
Toynbee.  This  gentleman  states,  'Hhat  the  sonorous  undulations 
instead  of  passing  through  the  chain  of  ossicles  to  the  labyrinth  are 
conducted  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  air  in  the  closed  tym- 
panum, and  thereby  impinge  upon  the  membrana  fenestrsei  rotundsei." 

If  the  argument  from  analogy  have  any  weight,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  every  unbiassed  mind  that  this  theory  cannot  be  regarded  as  cor- 
rect. If  the  vibrations  be  conducted  to  the  air  in  the  tympanum  and 
not  to  the  ossicles,  it  is  then  impossible  to  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the^undulations  across  the  tympanum  of  serpents,  since  in 
them  this  chamber  is  entirely  destitute  of  air.  This  statement  can- 
not be  rebutted  on  the  ground,  that  in  serpents  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  imperfect,  since  observation  and  experience  concur  in  testiying 
that  their  powers  of  hearing  are  not  only  acute,  but  render  them  even 
susceptible  of  the  charms  of  music.  Moreover  the  cochlea  in  these 
creatures,  so  far  from  ministering  to  the  reception  of  vibrations  that 
are  conveyed,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  believes,  by  the  tympanic  air,  does  not 
present  even  a  rudiment  of  development. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  though  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  in  the  higher  animals  are  undoubtedly  conveyed  by  the  air  in 
the  tympanum  to  the  membrana  fenestrae  rotundse,  and  thus  to  the 
cochlea,  yet  this  is  not  their  only  route  ;  nay,  it  is  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  other  more  eligible  course, — I  mean  that  which  is 
invariably  present  in  the  higher  air-breathing  vertebrata,  consisting 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  osseous  conductor  (columella,  or  chain  of 
ossicles,)  and  membrana  fenestras  ovalis.  This  channel  primarily  and 
chiefly  conducts  the  vibrations  to  the  vestibule  and  semi-circular 
canals,  while  the  other  transmits  them  to  the  cochlea  ;  and  thus  all 
parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  affected  by  the  sounds  of  the  external 
world.  Conducive  to  this  end,  too,  is  the  free  inter-communication 
of  the  perilymph,  which  serves  to  difiiise  the  vibrations  more  exten- 
sively over  the  acoustic  surface,  and  thus  to  render  their  perception 
more  acute. 

But  this  novel  doctrine  of  Mr.  Toynbee  receives  its  refutation, 
not  only  from  the  fiicts  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  also  from  the 
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results  Qt  experimental  inquiry.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  hwo* 
tion  the  experiment  by  MiUler,  recorded  in  Todd  and  Bownin's 
**  JPhysiology/*  part  iii.,  page  96.  That  experiment  is  complete  at 
r^ards  all  its  mechanical  details,  and  the  result  most  be  looked  upon 
as  conclusive.  While  the  apparatus  accurately  represoDt-ed  the  ear 
of  the  higher  animals,  the  diflference  in  intensity  of  the  sound  heaid, 
when  the  end  of  the  rod  was  transferred  from  the  membrane  oones 
ponding  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  to  that  representing  the  fenestra- 
rotunda,  was  unmistakeable. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  comparative  anatomy  and  experiment 
concur  in  maintaining  the  usual  doctrine,  which  regards  the  osneula 
avditus  as  the  chief  conductors  of  sound  from  the  membrana  tympani 
to  the  labyrinth ;  and  until  stronger  evidence  is  adduced  in  oi^[>ositioa 
than  that  given  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  we  are  not  warranted  in  rejecting  it 

This  leads  me  to  notice  brietiy  the  acoustic  principles  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  various  agents  that  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  perforate  membrana  tympani. 

It  may  be  here  premised,  that  although  I  do  not  advocate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cloHd  tympanum  in  order  to  perfect  hearing,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  aperture  in  the  perforate  condition  of  the  membrane  must 
be  closed  before  the  proper  use  of  the  organ  can  be  re-established. 
While,  however,  I  agree  so  far  with  Mr.  Toynbee,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  be  allowed  to  dissent  from  his  theory  of  the  action  of  his  vulca- 
nized membrane.  He  believes  that  the  latter  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations  from  the  tympanic  cavity,— which  is  a  mere 
whispering  gallery  in  his  estimation,— -and  thus  ministers  to  the 
restoration  of  the  sense.  Without  resorting  to  this  questionable 
theory,  I  think  the  modus  operandi  of  the  artificial  membrane  may 
be  explained  on  more  rational  and  philosophic  princi(des. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  normally  thrown  into  vibration  in  a  two- 
fold manner :  1st,  by  sonorous  undulations  which  are  reflected  upon  it 
by  the  walls  of  the  meatus ;  2nd,  by  vibrations  directly  propagated  to 
it  from  the  external  ear  and  meatus.  Now,  these  vibrations  may  be 
impeded  by  many  causes  occasioned  by  an  aperture  in  the  membrane. 
Amongst  these  causes  may  be  enumerated  the  following :  1.  Impaired 
elasticity  of  the  membrane,  and  diminished  excursion  of  its  vibntions. 
2.  Subdual  of  sound  consequent  upon  interference  of  its  waves.  3. 
Resistance  of  currents  of  air  passing  to  and  from  the  cavitas  tympani 
during  the  oscillation  of  its  membrane.  These  causes  will  only  eome 
into  operation  when  the  aperture  is  of  considerable  size,  and  hence  the 
immunity  from  deafness,  as  admitted  by  all  authors,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  persons  in  whom  the  orifice  is  small,  so  long  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  ear  remain  intact.  The  three  causes  above  specified  are  given  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  potency,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  is 
believed,  being  the  most  powerful.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  arti- 
ficial membrana  tympani  will  now  be  obvious.  By  dosing  the  aper- 
ture, the  prejudicial  influences  referred  to  are  arrested,  and  the 
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cffieLency  of  the  natural  membrane  is  restored.  The  ingress  and 
egress  of  air  to  and  from  the  tympannm  during  the  vibration  of  the 
membrane,  cease ;  interference  of  soand  no  longer  occurs ;  and,  sup- 
port being  given  by  the  artificial  membrane,  the  original  extent  of  the 
excursions  is  regained.  Any  medium,  however  delicate,  which  can 
effect  the  closure  of  the  aperture  will  thus  succeed  in  removing  the 
resulting  deafoess,  whether  that  medium  be  the  product  of  accident  or 
design.  Of  the  former,  an  example  is  afforded  in  the  air-bubble  which 
is  occasionally  formed  in  the  mucous  or  purulent  secretion  of  the 
tympanum,  which,  while  it  remains  in  the  orifice,  restores  the  power 
of  hearing.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  valuable  are  Yearsley's  moistened 
ootton-wool,  and  Toynbee's  vulcanized  membrane.  The  latter  gentle- 
man, while  he  justly  insists  upon  complete  closure  of  the  perforation, 
has  put  forth  in  support  of  his  practice  a  theory  which  I  have  shown 
to  be  unsound ;  while  Mr.  Yearsley,  whose  views  of  the  physiology  of 
hearing  appear  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy,  falls,  I  believe,  into  the  oj^soeite  error,  though  doubtless  un- 
designedly, of  incorrectly  explaining  his  own  facts.  While  he  asserts 
that  the  aperture  must  be  only  partially  closed  by  the  moistened 
wool,  he  unfortunately  appeals  to  no  higher  evidence  in  support  of  his 
views  than  the  testimony  of  his  patients  in  whom  his  treatment  was 
mcoessful !  His  directions  for  applying  the  wool  are  ample,  indeed  ; 
but  that  they  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
patients  themselves,  few  minds*  can  have  any  reasonable  doubt.  My 
own  experience,  too,  has  shown  me  that  in  cases  where  very  marked 
benefit  was  derived  firom  the  use  of  the  cotton-wool,  the  latter  slightly 
projected  through  the  opening  in  the  membrana  tympani,  as  proved  by 
the  small  prominence  it  exhibited  on  its  withdrawal. 

[The  next  division  of  the  subject  treated  of  by  Dr.  Moorhead  is 
the  provisions  made  by  Nature  to  counteract  the  drawbacks  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  ear  consequent  upon  its  ovm  action.^ 

To  all  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  ear,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membranes  is  regulated  by 
muscular  agency  acting  throu^  the  chain  of  ossicles.  It  is  needless 
to  state  that  the  object  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mem- 
branes is  to  render  them  equally  susceptible  of  high  and  low  notes, 
and  also,  to  prevent  the  nerves  being  painfully  impressed  by  loud 
noises.  This  object  is  effected  by  means  of  two  musdes — viz.,  tensor 
tympani  and  stapedius.  Now,  each  of  these  muscles  presents  some 
points  of  peculiar  interest  as  regards  its  structure  and  rehitions. 
Thus,  the  stapedius  musdey  oontrary  to  the  usual  arrangement,  is 
fleshy  in  the  centre,  and  fibrous  or  tendinous  towards  its  circumference, 
and  moreover,  is  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.  What  can 
be  the  object  of  this  singular  deviation  in  the  stapedius  from  the 
ordinary  structure  of  muMles,  as  well  as  of  its  endosure  within « 
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hollow  process  of  bone?  A  few  moments'  consideration  will  enibb 
us  to  answer  this  question. 

Since  it  is  universally  admitted  that  muscular  action  is  inyariably 
accompanied  by  a  definite  *' bruit"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  contraction  of  the  stapedius  does  not  form  an  exception  to 
this  law,  but  is  also  attended  by  a  similar  sound.  Now  it  is  obYioas 
that  if  this  noise  were  transmitted  inwards  to  the  nerves  of  the 
labyrinth,  it  would  only  lead  to  confusion,  and  thus  impair  the  effir 
eiency  of  the  ear  as  an  acoustic  instrument. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  means  employed  to  obyiate  this 
untoward  event,  and  especially  to  observe  their  analogy  to  those 
expedients  constantly  used  by  mechanists  for  effecting  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  construction  of  our  elaborate  musical  instruments.  The 
noise  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  against  the  vibrating 
strings  of  the  piano,  if  not  deadened  by  the  silk  or  baize  commonly 
used,  would  completely  mar  the  harmony  of  the  music.  These  facts 
afford  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  regards  the  structure 
and  relations  of  the  stapedius.  Sound,  when  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another  of  greater  density,  undergoes  a  sensible  diminution 
consequent  upon  reflection,  and  hence  we  believe  that  whatever  noise 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  stapedius  is 
deadened  in  its  passage  outwards — 1st,  by  the  tendinous  periphery  of 
the  muscle ;  2ndly,  by  the  periosteum  lining  the  pyramid ;  and  3idly, 
by  the  bony  walls  of  the  pyramid  itself.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  also 
serves  to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  the  stapedius  by  its  apex 
acting  "as  a  pulley  for  the  tendon  of.  the  muscle ;  but  this  office  is  not 
incompatible  with  that  just  mentioned. 

Again,  the  '^  bruit  musculaire"  of  the  tensor  tympani  is  also  coun- 
teracted  by  a  similar  arrangement.  This  muscle,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  situated  within  a  curved  process  of  bone,  commonly  termed^ 
from  its  close  relation  to  the  cochlea,  the  processus  cochleariformis. 
Its  tympanic  portion  is  also  surrounded  by  a  structure  composed  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  generally  known  as  the  tevisor  tympani  ligamerU, 
The  means  employed  for  deadening  the  sound  excited  by  the  action 
of  the  muscle,  it  will  thus  be  perceived,  are  three  in  number :  1st, 
the  cochleariform  process ;  2ndly,  the  periosteum  lining  this  process, 
aided  by  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  muscle ;  and  3rdly,  the  tensor 
tympani  ligament. 

But -the  above  is  not  the  only  provision  for  securing  the  object  in 
question ;  there  is  another,  which  is  perhaps  equally  effective.  The 
science  of  acoustics  teaches  us,  that  when  two  waves  of  sound  of  equal 
dimensions  meet  in  opposite  phases,  the  effect  is,  the  neutralization 
of  both,  and  the  production  of  complete  silence.  This  phenomena, 
tecbuically  called  "interference,"  is  experimentally  illustrated  in 
the  following  manner,  as  show  by  Bird,  Lardner,  and  other  physicians: 
— When  a  tuning-fork  thrown  into  vibration  is  held  over  the  mouth 
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of  an  upright  glass  cylinder,  the  sound  is  sensibly  augmented  by  th» 
undulations  excited  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  If,  however,  another 
glass  cylinder  of  equal  size  be  held  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  while  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  placed  in  an  intermediate 
position,  no  sound  whatever  is  heard.  This  can  only  arise  from  the 
sonorous  waves  excited  in  the  two  cylinders  coming  into  conflict 
while  in  opposite  phases,  and  thereby  neutralizing  one  another. 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  ear,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hollow  conical  pyramid  and  the 
curved  cochleariform  process  are,  in  position,  related  rimilarly  to  the 
cylinders  in  the  experiment!  May  not  the  sonorous  undulations 
excited  by  the  action  of  their  enclosed  muscles,  if  any  escape  the 
deadening  influences  described,  possibly  be  in  opposite  phases,  and 
thus  come  under  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  interference  ? 
V  But  the  muscles  of  the  ear  are  not  restricted  to  those  above  noticed* 
modern  research  having  undoubtedly  added  another  to  the  list.  That 
gelatinous-looking  structure  forming  the  external  part  of  the  spiral 
lamina  of  the  cochlea  has  had  its  claims  to  muscular  character  une- 
quivocally established  by  the  investigations  of  Todd  and  Bowman. 
These  distinguished  physiologists  have  appropriately  designated  it  the 
cochlearis  muscle.  As  this  structure  serves  to  protect  the  cochlear 
nerve  from  undue  impressions  of  sound  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tympanic  muscles  do  those  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  so  its  action 
is  also  attended  by  drawbacks,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  perfection  of  the  sense.  Various  are  the  means  em- 
ployed to  effect  this  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  the  cochlearis  muscle 
chiefly  occupies  the  scala  vestibuli, — doubtless,  to  be  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  that  is  bathed  by  the  liquid  in  the  scala  tympanL 
Again,  since  contraction,  while  it  diminishes  the  length  of  the  muscle, 
at  the  same  time  increases  its  other  dimensions,  it  is  clear  that  this 
change,  being  sudden,  would  create  an  agitation  in  the  surrounding 
liquid,  lyhich,  if  not  guarded  against,  would  much  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  instrument.  This,  however,  is  obviated  by  the  upper  or 
vestibular  surface  of  the  muscle  being  hollowed  out  into  lacunae,  which 
give  it  a  very  irregular  appearance,  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of 
the  cardiac  carneas  columns.  These  hollow  spumes,  while  they  act  like 
those  in  the  heart,  and  prevent  rupture  of  this  structure  by  diminish- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  fluid,  no  doubt  serve  also,  by  allowing  the 
easy  insinuation  of  the  perilymph  during  the  contraction  of  its  fibres, 
to.  deaden  the  agitation  in  question.  Kor  is  confusion  arising  from  the 
"  bruit"  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  muscle 
less  sedulously  guarded  agaitist,  for  we  find  a  spur-like  process  of  bone 
projecting  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal,  which  doubtless  serves  to 
impede,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent,  the  transmission  of  the  sound  to 
the  liquid  in  the  tympanic  scala. 

Dismissing,  however,  these  marks  of  design  as  displayed  in  the  mua- 
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calftr  arrangements  of  the  ear,  I  ventare  to  throw  oat  a  conjectore 
re^rding  the  functioa  of  that  heaatiful  structure  the  deriiadate 
lamina,  so  called  by  Todd  and  Bowman.  My  readers  will  reooUect 
that  it  is  situate  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  osseous  zone  of  the 
spu^gj  lamina,  and  is  consequently  bathed  by  the  perilymph  in  the 
scala  vestibuli.  Now  the  sonorous  vibrations  which  ordinarily  agitifce 
this  liquid,  whether  propagated  from  the  perilymph  of  the  Yestibole^ 
or  that  in  the  scala  tympani,  must  be  comparatively  faint^  and  could 
not,  therefore,  strongly  impress  the  nerves  distributed  upon  the  oppo- 
site surfScuM  of  the  spiral  lamina.  May  not  the  teeth  of  the  denticu- 
late process,  acting  like  so  many  vibrating  tongues,  multiply  these 
undulatidns,  and  then  transmit  them  by  conduction  to  the  nerves 
near  their  hue  ?  If  so,  this  process  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  the  otolith,  having  a  relation  to  the  cochlear  nerves  simi- 
lar to  that  borne  by  the  latter  to  those  of  the  vestibule. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  a  few  facts  corroborative  of  the  view 
now  generally  entertained  regarding  the  function  of  the  cochlea — 
namely,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  labyrinth  which  more  especially 
ta^es  cognizance  of  sounds  conveyed  by  the  bones  of  the  head. 

In  connexion  with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
first  appearance  of  the  cochlea  in  burds,  which  are  the  lowest  class  of 
animals  gifted  with  capacity  of  utterance  or  powers  of  song.  Fishes 
and  reptiles  are  almost  universally  dumb,  and  hence  the  absence  of 
this  structure  in  their  organs  of  hearing.  But  the  voices  of  animals 
reach  their  own  ears  chiefly  through  the  cranial  bones,  and  this  at 
once  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  cochlea  in  all  those  that  an 
thus  endowed. 

In  keeping  with  the  above  view,  also,  is  the  comparatively  radi- 
mentary  development  of  this  structure  in  Getacess,  called  upon,  as 
they  usually  are,  to  appreciate  the  powerful  vibrations  of  sound  excited 
in,  and  conv^ed  by,  the  watery  dement 

Moreover,  this  theory  appears  to  give  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  that  peculiar  leaf-like  appendage  attached  to  the  nose  of 
many  species  of  the  bat  tribe  (Cheiroptera).  These  creatures  aie 
endowed  with  the  highest  auditory  sensibility,  and  every  contrivance 
which  could  conduce  to  that  end  is  brought  into  requisition.  Not 
only  are  the  external  ears  enormously  expanded,  and  provided  at  their 
base  with  vibrating  tongues  of  marked  susceptibility,  but  even  the 
nose  is  disfigured,  so  to  speaJc,  by  the  fantastic  membranes  alluded  to^ 
in  ord^r  that  every  possible  means  may  be  employed  for  heighteniDg 
the  sensitiveness  6£  their  organs.  The  external  ear  receives  sounds, 
and  conveys  them  inwards  through  the  ossicles  to  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals ;  while  the  membrane  in  question,  being  easQy 
thrown  into  vibration,  propagates  its  oscillations  to  the  bones  of  the 
&ce  and  head,  and  thence  to  the  cochlea,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
labyrinth  are  equally  and  simultaneously  affected. — Lanoety  March  6 
and  12,  l^^,pp,  237,  259. 
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149.--ON  EUSTACHIAN  CATHETERISM. 
By  Dr.  Deoimtts  HoDasoK,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Royal  Artillery. 

[The  safe  and  simple  operation  of  Eustachian  catheterism  appears  to 
obtain  at  the  hands  of  general  practitioners  less  attention  than  itei 
utility  demands.  In  treating  that  large  class  of  cases  of  deafness 
which  originate  in  affections  of  the  eustachian  tube,  its  use  is  of 
the  greatest  service,  and  for  the  most  part  indispensable.] 

It  is  desirable  to  separate  those  cases  which  are  unsuitable  for  its 
employment,  and  to  select  those  which  are  suitable.  A  watch  placed 
between  the  teeth,  so  as  to  touch  them,  is  not  heard  by  the  person 
whose  deafness  is  caused  by  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  brain. 
The  sound  is  conveyed  by  the  bones  of  the  head  to  the  sentient 
portions  of  the  ear,  and  is  distinctly  audible  when  the  nervous  •appa- 
ratus is  in  order.  This  test  will  serve  to  separate  a  small  class  of 
cases  of  deafness,  in  which  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  eustachian 
catheterism. 

The  condition  of  the  external  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  can 
be  ascertained  by  any  of  the  aural  specula  commonly  in  use.  A  fair 
view  of  these  parts  of  the  ear  may  be  obtained  in  a  darkened  room, 
by  introducing  a  polished  speculum  into  the  external  meatus,  and 
throwing  into  the  instrument  a  strong  reflection  of  light  from  a  candle 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  The  flame  of  the  candle  should  be 
held  pretty  near  the  patient's  nose.  Should  the  tick  of  the  watch  be 
heard,  and  the  external  meatus,  with  the  membrana,  be  found  healthy, 
negative  evidence  is  aflbrded  that  either  the  eustachian  tube  or  the 
middle  ear  is  in  fault. 

To  complete  the  evidence,  the  condition  of  the  eustachian  tube 
may  be  learned  from  the  patient  himself.  The  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  tube  is  closed  by  approximation  of  its  walls  at  other  times, 
and  opened  during  the  process  of  swallowing  by  the  action  of  certain 
muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  which  are  on  one  part  attached  to 
the  tube.  Should  the  eustachian  tube  be  healthy,  the  air  during  this 
act  is  distinctly  heard,  by  those  who  pay  attention  to  it,  to  move  in 
the  ear.  Those  persons  in  whom  the  tubes  are  not  free  cannot  per- 
ceive this  sensation,  and  when  the  tubes  are  loosely  occupied  by 
mucus,  the  patient  generally  states  that  he  feels  a  gurgling  in  the  ear, 
the  result  of  air  breaking  in  bubbles  in  the  secretion.  Every  one 
must  remember  having  had  at  one  time  or  another,  especially  when 
suffering  from  catarrh,  a  temporary,  perhaps  a  momentary  deafness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition  is  due  to  collection  of 
mucus  in  the  eustachian  tube  or  tubes,  and  that  a  restoration  to  a 
perfect  sense  of  hearing  is  consequent  on  its  displacement 

In  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  bdbre,  that  eustachian 
catheterism  may  not  prove  beneficial  in  certain  cases  in  which  the 
auditory  nerve  is  impaired  in  its  powers  of  perception,  or  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  perforated.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the 
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function  of  the  nerve  to  be  impaired  from  disuse,  in  many  cases  of 
eustachian  deafness  of  long  stuiding ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
lady,  deaf  from  perforation  of  the  membrane  of  the  ear  on  both  sides, 
who  hears  very  well  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus,  but  on  tfaafe 
side  only  on  which  the  eustachian  tube  is  free.  It  i^  proper  to  men- 
tion here  the  well-established  fact,  that  a  collection  of  mucus  in  ti» 
eustachian  tube  may  persist  for  months  or  years,  and  that  no  means  for 
the  removal  of  such  an  obstruction,  except  eustachian  catheterism,  aod 
mechanical  appliances  in  conjunction  with  it,  have  as  yet  been  invented. 

I  shall  not  reproduce  in  this  place  an  anatomical  description  oi  the 
pair  of  tubes  and  their  orifices,  which  may  be  found  in  all  treatises  on 
anatomy.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  state,  that  each  eustachian  tube 
opens  into  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx  by  an  expanded 
orifice,  {^aced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  by 
the  side  of  the  posterior  nasal  aperturei,  and  that  the  passage  to  this 
opening  is  along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  eustachian  catheter 
which  I  employ  is  a  slender  tube,  about  seven  inches  in  lengthy  curved 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  urethral  catheter,  but  perforated  at  the 
tip,  and  there  furnished  with  a  kind  of  bulb.  The  external  extremity 
is  provided  with  an  arrangement  to  admit  of  the  attachment  of  an 
injecting  apparatus,  and  with  a  pair  of  rings,  which  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  curve,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  manipi^ 
tiou  of  the  instrument,  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  position  of  the  tip. 

A  single  instrument,  of  the  proper  size,  may  be  sufficient  for  thoee 
who  have  only  adults  to  treat.  Gentlemen  who  have  younger  peraHis 
under  their  care  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  sizes.  The 
distance  between  the  external  aperture  of  the  nostril  and  the  orifice 
of  the  eustachian  tube,  corresponds  closely  with  that  between  the  first 
upper  incisor  tooth  and  the  attachment  of  the  soft  to  the  hard  palate. 
The  catheter  may  be  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  defining  this  dis- 
tance, as  obtained  from  measurement  of  the  part  of  the  month  indi- 
cated ;  or  if  not  so  supplied,  a  piece  of  string,  tied  tightly  round  it  at 
the  required  distance,  answers  the  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

Previous  to  its  introduction,  the  catheter  ought  to  be  warmed  by  brisk 
friction  with  the  hand.  It  need  not  be  oiled,  the  mucus  of  the  nose 
serving  sufficiently  to  lubricate  the  passage.  In  introducing  the  cathe- 
ter, the  external  extremity  is  held  by  the  thumb  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  tips  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  on  the  other,  in  so  light  a 
manner,  that  in  the  event  of  the  patient  sneezing  or  coughing,  tiie 
instrument  may  yield  without  inflicting  any  injury.  The  concavity  d 
the  catheter  is  downwards,  as  it  is  passed  along,  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
The  tip  is  introduced  into  the  nostril,  corresponding  to  the  tube  to  be 
examined,  and  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  floor  ^  the  nose  as  the 
instrument  passes  onwards.  In  this  part  <^  the  proceeding,  the  handle, 
which  at  first  presented'  soipewhat  downwards,  gradually  ascends  as 
the  tip  progresses.    The  catheter  is  passed  on  in  tbia  maDner  frteadily. 
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but  lightly,  until  the  mark  indicatiug  the  distance  of  the  eustachian 
orifice  has  disappeared  a  line  or  two  in  the  nostril.  The  tip  is  now  a 
little  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  At  this  stage  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn,  so  as  to  bring  the  mark  into  view;  and  coincidently  with  this 
partial  withdrawal,  the  tip  is  gently  turned  outwards  and  upwards. 
The  latter  manoeuvre  introduces  the  instrument  into  the  orifice  of  the 
eustachian  tube.  The  rings  on  the  external  extremity  of  the  catheter 
are  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  their  position  at  earlier  stages  of 
the  operation ;  and  the  surgeon  can  ascertain,  by  a  gentle  antero- 
posterior movement,  that  the  tip  is  implicated,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
orifice  of  the  tube. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overrate  the  facilities  of  this  little  operation  when 
I  state  that,  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  instrument  lUerdLly  cannot  do  othermae  than  enter 
the  eustachian  orifice,  if  introduced  in  the  manner  described.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  operatipn  to 
the  patient,  ahd  that  it  is  desirable,  in  many  cases,  not  to  persist  in 
carrying  it  out  at  the  first,  or  even  second  or  third  attempt.  The 
internal  parts  of  the  nose  are  sometimes  very  sensitive,  and  the 
catheter  produces  a  tickling,  or  even  painful  sensation,  which  can 
only  be  avoided  by  introducing  it  at  the  first  trial  a  short  distance, 
the  second  a  little  further,  and  so  on  until  the  mucous  membrane 
tolerates  its  presence.  Seeing  that  the  disease  for  which  the  instru- 
ment is  introduced  is  not  a  critical  malady,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
a^ravated  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  delay,  it  may  be  concliided 
that  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  preparatory  measures  extending 
over  a  day  or  two  at  most. 

When  the  catheter  has  been  introduced,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  amount  of  obstruction  in  the  tube. 
This  may  be  done  by  simply  fitting  an  india-rubber  tube  to  the 
external  extremity  of  the  instrument,  and  breathing  in  a  very  gentle 
and  graduated  current  of  air.  Should  the  tube  be  free,  the  current 
enters  the  ear,  and  is  perceived  by  the  patient  immediately.  More 
or  less  mucous  obstruction  is  indicated  by  the  current  either  not 
entering  the  ear  at  all,  or  producing  a  series  of  crepitating  sounds, 
such  as  are  produced  by  air  forced  through  a  tenacious  fluid. 

As  auxiliary  treatment,  I  have  employed  inhalation  of  pure  and 
medicated  vapour,  counter-irritation  behind  the  ears,  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  and 
a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  by  iodide  of  potassium,  or  such  other  medi- 
cines as  the  nature  of  the  cases  seemed  to  demand.  The  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  internally,  and  appropriate  topical  applications  to  the 
fauces,  are  especially  indicated  in  those  cases,  by  no  means  rare,  in 
which  deafness  is  accompanied  by  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  throat. 
I  presume  the  syphilitic  affection  may  extend,  under  certain  circum- 
stanees,  along  the  eustachian  tube,  and  originate  or  keep  up  a  state 
of  deafness.  In  these  cases  I  have  found  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  beneficial. 
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The  inhalation  of  medicated  vapour  may,  I  believe,  supersede  tbe 
methods  of  topical  applications  to  the  eustachian  tube  and  middle 
ear  which  are  now  in  use.    Dilated  iodine  vapour,  which  I  generAQy 
employ  for  this  purpose,  is  made  by^adding  from  ten  to  thirty  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.    The  iodine  is  well 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  patient  inhales  the  vapour,  so  as  to 
get  the  pharynx  full  of  it,  and  then  makes  an  effort  of  swallowing  It 
has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  eustachian  tube  is  opened  dar- 
ing deglutition,  so  that  the  air  in  the  pharynx  communicates  with  that 
of  the  middle  ear.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
medicated  vapour,  under  the  same  conditions,  reaches  the  middle 
ear  ;  or,  in  cases  of  obstructed  eustachian  tube,  so  much  of  the  tube 
as  may  be  free.    This  process  of  inhalation  may  be  gcme  through 
once  a  day  or  ofbener.    I  consider  tbe  iodine  vapour  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  stimulant  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts,  lead- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  increased  vascularity,  and  subsequently  to  a 
more*healtby  action.    In  some  cases  I  think  I  have  observed  the 
amendment  in  hearing  to  be  more  marked  after  its  use  has  been 
discontinued. 

I  am  unable  to  conjecture  how  far  simple  introduction  of  the  eus- 
tachian catheter  may  be  efficacious  in  suitable  cases,  having  in  all 
instances  employed  auxiliary  treatment  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt,  that  in  chronic  cases  of  deafness  from  obstruction  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  the  auxiliary  treatment  of  itself  would  have  proved 
of  but  little  service  in  removing  tenacious  mucus.  The  catheter, 
noreover,  appears  to  have  a  certain  tonic  effect  on  the  structures 
with  which  it  comes  in«contact,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  gradoal 
diminution  of  morbid  sensitiveness  in  the  parts  along  which  it  is  passed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  new  method  of  introducing  vapour, 
medicated  or  pure,  into  the  eustachian  tube  and  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, that  the  application  cannot  reach  those  parts  in  the  more  con- 
firmed cases  of  mucous  obstruction  of  the  tube.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  treatment.  The  use  of  the  euatadiiaii 
catheter,  however,  and  the  application  of  an  appropriate  vapour,  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  effect  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  at  first,  and  this 
effect  would  seem  to  be  gradually  extended  to  those  portions  of  the 
tube  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum  which  were  not  at  first  acoeesibie. 
The  desirable  result  does  not  follow  immediately.  It  is  neoessaiy  to 
continue  the  treatment  for  some  time — ^two  or  three  weeks — ^varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  case.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  additional 
delay  in  effecting  a  cure  by  the  means  recommended  above,  as  ooih 
trasted  with  those  generally  in  use.  If  there  be,  it  appears  to  be 
fully  compensated  by  the  total  absence  of  risk  &om  artificial  injoiy. 
Artificial  introduction  of  air  or  fluid  into  the  delicately  famished 
chamber  of  the  tympanum  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  attended 
by  some  risk  of  injury,  even  in  experienced  hands. — Gkuufow  Med. 
Journal,  April,  1859,  p.  17. 
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150.— ON  THE   PASSAGE  OF  THE  PCETAL  HEAD 
THROUGH  THE  PELVIS. 

By  G.  M.  HuifPHBT,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke*s  Hospital 

Cambridge. 

The  foetal  head  is  of  oval  shape,  with  the  greatest  diameter  from 
before  backwards ;  and,  in  its  passage  through  1;he  pelvis,  it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  so  placed,  b;  the  mere  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
that  its  longest  diameter  is,  at  each  stage,  accommodated  to  the  great- 
est diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Accordingly  in  the  first  stage  of  parturi- 
tion, the  head,  as  it  enters  the  pelvis,  is  placed  transversely,  the  occi- 
put being  directed  towards  one  ilium,  and  the  face  towards  the  other ; 
the  narrowest  end  of  the  oval  which  the  head  presents,  namely  that 
formed  by  the  occiput  takes  the  precedence.  During  the  second 
stage,  as  the  head  descends  through  the  pelvis,  it  undergoes  a  half- 
qnarter  turn,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  the  occiput  is  turned 
towards  one  obturator  hole,  and  the  face  towards  the  opposite  sciatic 
hole.  The  rotation  continuing  with  the  progress  of  the  labour,  the 
head  undergoes  a  further  half-quarter  turn ;  so  that  in  the  last  stage, 
daring  the  transit  through  the  inferior  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  along 
the  vagina,  the  occiput  is  directed  forwards  under  the  pubic  arch,  and 
the  face  is  tamed  towards  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  twist  or 
screw-like  movement,  which  is  thus  given  to  the  foetal  head  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  pelvis,  has  the  further  advantage  of  rendering  its 
passage  more  easy  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  same  direction  had 
been  preserved  during  the  whole  process. 

The  accoucheur  will  fall  into  mistakes  who  is  not  aware  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  rotation  which  the 
head,  in  consequence,  undergoes.  Thus,  in  protracted  cases  of  labour, 
where  the  head  rests  at  the  uppw  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  often 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  transverse  position  of  the  cranium  is 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Moreover,  when  forceps  are  necessary,  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  passed  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  head  may  be  placed. — Treatise  an  the 
Mwman  Shdeton^  p.  443. 
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151. — On  the  Cause  of  the  Frequency  of  Head-presentations.  Bf 
G.  M.  HuMPusYy  Esq.,  SargeoD  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Guh 
bridge. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proportions  of  the  head  in 
infancy  have  reference  to  parturition  ;  that  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  of 
large  size  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  that  it  may  gravitate  in 
the  liquor  amnii  to  the  os  uteri,  and,  by  closing  that  orifice  prevent 
the  presentation  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Those  who  take  that  view 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  if  the  weight  of  the  head  were  the  caose 
of  its  presenting  in  the  erect  posture  of  the  woman,  it  would  have 
rather  a  contrary  effect  when  she  was  recumbent.  Yet  head-presen- 
tations are  not  said  to  be  less  frequent  in  women  who  keep  their  bed 
than  in  those  who  move  about.  Kot  long  ago  I  found  the  bead  pre- 
senting in  a  parent  who  had  long  been  confined  to  bed,  and  who  died 
under  the  effects  of  premature  labour.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  presentation  of  the  head  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contraction  and  pressure  of  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  bring  the  long  axis  of  the  child  into  correspondence  with 
its  own ;  and  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  dire<^ 
the  latter  and  the  nates  into  the  fundus  or  more  roomy  part  of  the 
organ,  which  causes  the  opposite  or  cranial  end  to  occupy  the  pelvis.— 
Treatise  on  the  Hwman  Skeleton,  p,  95. 


152.--0N  THE  ABOLITION  OP  CRANIOTOMY  PROM 

OBSTETRIC  PRACTICE. 

By  Dr.  W.  Tyleb  Smith,  Physician-Accoucheur  to    St.  Mary's 

Hospital. 

In  this  paper  the  author  shows  that  craniotomy  is  resorted  to  in 
British  practice  about  once  in  every  340  labours.  The  whole  number 
of  births  in  England  and  Wales  exceeds  600,000  per  annum ;  and  if 
we  apply  the  proportion  of  1  in  340  to  these  figures,  we  get  a  total  of 
about  1800  cases  of  craniotomy  per  annum.  This  is  as  though  every 
year  all  the  children  born  in  London  during  rather  more  than  one 
week  were  sacrificed ;  or  as  though  all  the  children  produced  daring 
the  year  in  such  a  county  as  Westmoreland  were  bom  dead.  The 
mentality  to  the  mother  from  this  operation  is  nearly  1  in  5,  in  British 
practice,  which  would  give  in  England  and  Wales  a  maternal  mor- 
tality of  between  300  and  400  per  annum.  Craniotomy  is  perfiDrmed 
about  twice  as  often  in  British  as  in  French  practice,  and  four  times 
as  often  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Germany.  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  every  improvement  which  has  ever  been  made  in  obstetrics  has 
tended  to  restrict  and  diminish  the  cases  and  conditions  in  which  the 
performance  of  craniotomy  has  been  resorted  to.  It  is  the  aathoi^s 
object  to  show  that,  with  the  proper  and  scientific  use  of  all  the  means 
at  our  command,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  cnmio* 
toQiy  should  not  be  performed  in  the  case  of  a  living  fcstos  after  the 
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period  of  Wsbility  has  been  reached.  It  is  certain  that,  np  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  measures  which  are  the  alternatives  of  craniotomy  have 
never  been  carried  oat  in  practice  to  their  full  and  legitimate  extent. 
Turning  was  the  first  great  obstetric  operation  which  checked  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  the  foetus  during  labour.  The  objections  to 
turning  which  some  obstetrists  entertain  depend  on  an  almost  super- 
stitious fear  of  the  uterus — ^a  fear  mainly  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  laws  under  which  it  acts.  The  dread 
of  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus  has  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally. But,  apart  from  the  danger  of  infection,  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur,  properly  guided,  can  do  no  more  harm  in  the  uterus  than 
any  portion  of  the  foetus  of  equal  bulk.  Restrictions  of  the  most 
absurd  kind  have  been  laid  upon  the  operation,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
almost  limited  to  arm  presentations  and  cases  of  placenta  prsevia.  On 
the  continent,  turning  is  the  recognised  practice  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
where  the  head  is  above  the  brim,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  forceps, 
when  the  os  uteri  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  the  hand,  and  when 
no  serious  distortion  of  the  pelvis  exists.  The  operation  of  turning  in 
cases  of  moderate  pelvic  deformity  was  practised  by  Denman  and 
others,  but  it  was  dealt  with  rather  as  an  exception  than  a  rule  of 
practice  until  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Simpson.  No  unpre- 
judiced person  can  read  Dr.  Simpson's  papers  on  this  subject  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  turning  may  be  performed  in  cases  of 
moderate  pelvic  distortion  at  the  full  term,  with  comparative  safety  to 
the  mother,  and  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  safety  to  the  child.  It 
18  also  shown  to  be  applicable  to  cases  of  greater  deformity,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  induction  of  premature  delivery.  Nothing  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  turning  which  has  so  strongly  tended  to 
enlarge  it<s  usefulness  as  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  into  obstetric 
practice.  Under  chloroform,  we  can  turn  with  comparative  ease  in 
cases  of  excessive  sensibility  of  the  os  uteri  and  vagina,  in  arm  cases 
in  which  the  waters  have  been  long  expelled,  and  the  uterus  has 
closed  upon  the  foetus  with  spasmodic  force.  It  renders  turning  prac- 
ticable in  cases  of  convulsions  or  maniacal  excitement,  and  in  all 
instances  it  makes  the  uterus  comparatively  quiescent,  and  thus  averts 
the  dangers  depending  on  contraction  and  resistance  during  the  opera* 
tion.  Turning  is  pei&rmed  nearly  three  times  as  often  in  France  and 
Germany  as  it  is  in  this  country.  After  turning,  the  next  great  step 
in  opposition  to  craniotomy  was  the  discovery  of  the  forceps.  Before 
the  time  of  Chamberlain,  whenever  turning  was  impracticable,  there 
was  no  resource  in  cases  of  difficulty  except  in  craniotomy.  But  it 
may  feiirly  be  questioned  whether  the  whole  powers  of  this  instrument 
have  ever  been  fairly  brought  out,  especially  in  this,  the  country  in 
which  it  was  produced.  If  we  examine  our  standard  works,  we  find 
mors  pains  taken  to  show  when  this  instrument  is  not  to  be  used, 
than  when  it  may  be.  The  cases  in  which  the  forceps  may  be  used 
are  those  of  moderate  disproportion  or  distortion,  whether  the  arrest 
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is  at  the  brim,  in  the  caTity,  or  at  the  oatlet  of  the  peMi;  cata  of 
arrest  from  failure  of  the  labour  pains,  without  any  morbid  oonditMn 
of  the  parturient  canal ;  cases  of  convulsions  in  which  the  os  uteri  is 
dilated,  and  the  head  sufficiently  low  to  be  within  reach  of  the  instm- 
ment ;  cases  of  occipito-posterior  presentation,  not  otherwise  admit- 
ting of  rectification,  and  face  presentations;  cases  of  accidental 
hemorrhage ;  and  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  in  which  no  great 
recession  of  the  head  has  taken  place.  It  should  also  be  used  at  a 
comparatiTely  early  period  in  many  of  the  cases  which,  if  not  assisted, 
run  on  to  impaction  from  swelling  of  the  foetal  head  and  tnme£ftctioii 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother.  The  outlet  and  middle  straits  of  the 
pelvis  are  the  limits  within  which  the  short  forceps  should  be  used; 
at  the  brim,  the  long  forceps  is  the  proper  instrument  The  forceps 
is  used  more  than  twice  as  often  in  France  and  Germany  as  it  is  in 
this  country.  The  last,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  the  greatest,  oppo- 
nent of  craniotomy  is  the  indvetion  cf  premature  lalxyur.  The  largest 
single  source  of  craniotomy  \&  deformity  of  the  pelvis.  Now,  it  may 
be  asserted,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  in  this  great 
mass  of  cases,  it  would  be  right  and  practicable  at  once  and  for  e?er 
to  abolish  craniotomy  in  the  case  of  the  living  and  viable  foetus.  In 
all  cases  of  suspected  deformity,  an  examination  should  be  made  in  the 
early  or  middle  months  of  pregnancy,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  cases  should  be  the  induction  of  abortion  or  of  premature  deli- 
very. In  cases  of  excessive  distortion,  where  it  would  be  altogether 
impossible  for  a  viable  foetus  to  pass,  abortion  should  be  induced  before 
the  time  of  quickening.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  intercourse 
and  impregnation  to  teke  place  in  any  case  in  which  it  would  not  also 
be  possible  to  induce  abortion  with  safety  to  the  mother.  In  the 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  moderate  distortion  in  which  the 
diminished  capacity  impedes  delivery  at  the  full  term,  but  would  aDow 
of  the  passage  of  a  child  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  with  a  chance 
of  living,  the  induction  of  premature  labour  is  the  only  justifiable 
practice.  Besides  the  great  operation  of  turning,  the  forceps,  and  the 
induction  of  premature  labour,  thereare  other  means  by  which,  in  special 
cases,  the  necessity  for  craniotomy  may  be  superseded.  One  oS.  the 
most  simple  is  the  rectification  of  occipito-posterior  presentations. 
When  the  occiput  descends  towards  the  sacrum  in  the  third  and 
fourth  positions,  instead  of  turning  towards  the  right  or  kft  aoetih 
bula,  great  difficulty  is  produced,  particularly  in  first  labours,  or  when 
the  head  is  large.  Recorded  cases  of  craniotomy  show  that  the  want 
of  this  rectification,  which  is  generally  possible  with  the  hand,  the 
lever,  or  the  forceps,  often  leads  to  peiforation.  Oases  of  hydrooe^ 
phalus  in  the  foetus  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  aa 
attempt  to  abolish  craniotomy ;  but  here  we  have  the  pr<qpo6aL  of  Dr. 
Simpson  to  tap  the  hydrocephalic  head,  and  in  tins  way  reduce  it^  ao 
as  to  allow  of  delivery  witiiout  the  destruction  <^  the  foetus.  In 
actual  occlusion  or  insuperable  rigidity  of  l^e  os  uteri,  incision  is  « 
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safer  and  better  practice  than  craniotomy.  While  it  is  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  craniotomy  in  the  case 
of  the  living  and  viable  fcBtos,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  perforation  may  be  practised  beneficially, — ^namely,  in  labours 
where  the  child  has  died  during  the  course  of  parturition.  No 
woman  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  difficult  labour  after  the 
death  of  the  child  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Considering, 
then,  the  various  means  at  our  disposal  in  the  way  of  preventing  the 
necessity  for  craniotomy,  the  author  unhesitatingly  expresses  his  con- 
viction that,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  craniotomy  in  the  case  of  the  living 
and  viable  fcetus  should  be  abolished ;  and  he  believes  that  if  all  the 
resources  of  obstetrics  in  the  way  of  prevention,  management,  and 
alternative  treatment  were  properly  wielded,  the  necessity  for  the 
operation  would  not  arise. — Lancet,  Fd>,  12,  1859,  p,  161. 


153.— ON  DELIVERY  BY  TURNING  AS  A  GENERAL 

RULE. 

By  Dr.  Edwd.  Gablani>Pigo,  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

[The  following  paper  may  startle  some  timid  surgeons,  but  ever  since 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Simpson  on  this  subject  was  published,  we  have  often 
thought  that  turning  in  preference  to  the  forceps  (where  it  could  be 
done  before  impaction  took  place)  would  be  a  much  safer  and  easier 
process.  In  more  than  one  case  of  contracted  pelvis,  through  which, 
in  a  previous  labour,  the  head  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pass, 
we  have  found  that  when  the  breech  presented  and  we  could  extract 
by  the  feet  the  labour  was  quite  different  and  comparatively  easy.  Dr. 
Figg  recommends  the  right  hand  in  turning :  we  differ  from  him  in 
this  respect.  The  left  hand  accommodates  itself  better  to  the  axis  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  usual  obstetric  position,  and  also  grasps  the  feet  easier 
they  being  to  the  back  of  the  mother :  with  the  lefb  hand,  the  head 
above  the  brim  and  the  os  dilated  or  dilatable,  turning  is  a  very  easy 
and  a  very  safe  process,  and  we  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
its  use  in  labour  will  be  greatly  extended,  but  only  or  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  the  long  forceps  or  craniotomy.  Dr.  Figg  begins  by 
saying :] 

Let  me  suppose  that  you  are  summoned  by  a  midwife  to  a  patient, 
by  whose  side  she  has  occupied  a  seat  for  eight  hours  consecutively, 
while  a  repetition  of  vigorous  contractions  at  intervals  of  four  minutes 
has  not  advanced  the  cranium  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  An  examina- 
tion reveals  a  glove-like  process  of  the  membranes  extending  towards 
the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  or  if  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  the 
substitution  of  a  large  caput  succedaneum  in  the  same  axis ;  the  pulse 
beats  at  110 ;  the  muscles  are  strained,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been 
just  laid  on  the  rack  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  month  is  viscid  with 
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thirst,  the  throst  hoarse  with  crying ;  and  thus  the  patient,  cor* 
poreaUy  exhauted,  and  mentally  excited,  awaits  your  verdict  of  her 
state. 

Does  reflection  indicate  the  long  forceps,  considering  the  cireom- 
stances  previously  to  their  application.  The  swollen  scalp,  obliterat- 
ing the  sutures,  the  caput  succedaneum  almost  inducing  the  impressoa 
of  a  nates  presentation,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  ponderous 
blades  from  the  impeding  bedclothes,  the  difficulty  of  attaching  tbem 
when  introduced  from  the  mobility  of  the  head,  the  probability  of  their 
not  locking  when  attached,  or  their  liability  to  yield  on  traction,  from 
the  lambdoidal  region  of  the  cranium  being  alone  encompassed  are 
all  so  many  obstacles. 

Add  the  violent  and  prolonged  concussion  of  the  patient's  frame, 
and  the  infant  motionless,  lacerated,  and  contused,  when  prodaced, 
and  you  have  an  array  of  evils  requiring  no  small  amount  of  profes- 
sional fortitude  to  encounter. 

Is  the  picture  too  highly  coloured  ?  Ask  the  Accoucheur  of  the 
ante-chloroform  era.  in  whose  memory  it  is  vividly  portrayed,  coupled 
with  the  shrieks  of  agony  or  nervous  excit^pient,  rending  the  air  in 
the  still  midnight. 

Perhaps  your  guardian  angel  suggests  turning — Simpson's  expedient 
in  lieu  of  the  use  of  instruments  in  such  cases. 

The  patient's  anxiety,  and  that  of  her  friends,  is  at  once  soothed 
by  the  information  that  the  hand  alone  is  to  be  the  medium  of  extrac- 
tion. The  administration  of  chloroform  to  the  extent  of  perfect 
anaesthesia,  relaxes  the  uterus,  abdominal,  and  perineal  muscles,  and 
renders  torpid  the  vaginal  and  utero-cervical  nerves. 

The  infant  seized  by  the  feet,  and  drawn  in  the  axis  of  its  own 
abdomen,  effects  an  evolution  with  little  if  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 

Why?  Because  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  movement.  The 
foetus  by  the  law  of  gravitation  or  other  cause,  had  actually  a  month 
or  so  antecedently  transformed  a  breech  into  the  present  cranial  pre- 
sentation, and  often  in  the  descent  of  the  arm  or  shoulder.  Nature 
rectifies  the  error,  by  substituting  the  feet  in  spontaneous  erolutioo. 
Again,  the  ordinary  position  in  utero,  the  arms  crossed  in  the  chest, 
the  chin  in  close  apposition  to  the  sternum,  the  legs  flexed  on  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  back  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle  in  its  external 
peripheiy,  offers  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  execution  of  the  |»o- 
ject,  which  are  actually  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  womb  itself  m 
which  the  infant  lies,  as  in  an  elastic  bottle  sufficiently  flexible  to 
admit  of  a  transverse  occupation  of  the  revolving  foetus,  but  antago- 
nistically contractile  to  co-operate  with  the  practitioner  in  instantly 
reducing  it  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

The  right  hand  (which  I  prefer  to  the  l6ft  for  introduction)  is  an 
instrument  the  perfection  of  mechanism  ;  one  that  is  not  oidy  exqoi- 
«tely  adapted  for  prehensile  action,  but  furnished  with  nervous 
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bilitieSy  so  as  to  discern  by  contact  the  character  of  objects  in  its 
▼icinity.  I  never  use  the  long  forceps  iirithout  a  fear,  lest  the  flat- 
tened extremity  of  the  blade  being  insinuated  externally  to  the  os 
uteri)  «nd  internally  to  the  bladder,  should  pierce  the  peritoneal  pro- 
cess, investing  the  fundus  of  both,  and  run  riot  in  the  region  of  the 
intestines.  Impossible,  you  exclaim,  if  you  make  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand  the  pilot  for  conducting  the  instrument.  Quite  possi* 
ble,  I  assert,  as  was  once  demonstrated  at  a  post-mortem  to  Drs. 
Keillor,  Zeigler,  and  myself,  the  catastrophe  having  occurred  in  the 
hands  of  a  really  intelligent  young  gentleman. 

With  the  hand  there  is  no  such  risk.  The  vaginal  avenue  conducts 
into  the  large  uterine  cul-de-sac,  the  calibre  of  the  fingers  precluding 
an  admission  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  course  referred  to. 

Methinks  I  hear  an  opponent  exclaim,  The  train  of  events  is  not 
quite  so  propitious  as  you  represent  it.  Allowing  that  with  a  pulsating 
cord  and  unbroken  arms  you  produce  the  trunk,  it  is  but  a  mere 
inversion  of  the  order  of  difficulties.  We  of  the  forceps  school  direct 
our  first  effort  to  the  extraction  of  the  impacted  or  incarcerated  head. 
You  prefer  making  it  th^  last  measure ;  it  alone  constitutes  the  obsta- 
cle in  delivery,  and  in  either  case  physical  force  on  the  part  of  the 
accoucheur  is  imperatively  necessary. 

Let  me  afibrd  the  objector  all  the  weight  that  his  argument  de- 
serves, its  essence  being,  that  under  every  circumstance  a  head  inade- 
quate to  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  occupies  a  position  above  it. 
The  forceps  by  causing  an  imbrication  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occi- 
pital bones,  reduces  the  head  to  dimensions  exhibited  by  the  closed 
blades,  quite  irrespective  of  its  capacity  of  diminution  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  preclusive  of  all  possibility  of  the  cranium  adapting  itself, 
in  making  the  exit,  to  peculiarities  in  the  pelvic  shape.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  pelvis  be  infundibuliform,  oval,  cordate,  or  laterally 
capMsious,  the  unvarying  ellipse  of  the  blades  is  compelled  "  vi  et 
armis"  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  obstructions. 

Instead  of  compliance  with  an  arbitrary  law,  delivery  by  turning 
is  merely  an  artificial  accomplishment  of  the  suggestion  of  nature, 
who,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  impediment,  assumes  every  avail- 
able space  to  force  the  pliant  cranial  bones  into  while  expediting  their 
passage. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  parietal  within  the  pelvis  yielding  and  spring- 
ing on  pressure,  like  the  side  of  a  tin  can  1  Or,  who  has  not  heard 
the  exclamation  of  astonishment  from  assembled  relatives  at  the 
length  of  an  infant's  head,  the  product  of  a  protracted  primiparal 
accoachemeut,  a  length  out  of  all  symmetry,  and  attributable  to  the 
elongated  condition  of  the  bones,  and  not  merely  the  caput  succe- 
daneum  1  A  short  time  rectifies  the  evil,  the  cranium  reverts  to  the 
contour  possessed  before  subjection  to  the  ordeal  of  labour^  and  which 
it  had  only  abandoned  to  pass  through  the  pelvis. 

Again,  if  the  maternal  tissues  could  be  insured  from  injury  in  the 
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operation,  the  forceps  pouesses  a  power  of  leverage  admirably  adapted 
for  the  removal  of  an  impacted  haul.  Bat  civilised  midwifery  ignores 
snch  an  application,  for  the  objection  which  applied  to,  and  almost 
rendered  the  vectis  obsolete,  hours  here  with  doable  force,  inaanrach 
that  in  the  case  of  the  vectis,  one  side  of  the  pelvis  becomes  alone  the 
falcram.  In  that  case  either  blade  of  the  forceps  would  be  alternately 
used.  The  forceps,  however,  possesses  a  twofold  legitimate  finiction,a 
power  of  traction  and  ability  to  oscilUte  the  head  between  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis  and  the  obtarator  foramen. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  natural  philosophy  emphatically  denies 
that  the  force  in  traction  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance,  the 
principle  of  leverage  is  excluded  in  this  case.  The  muscular  power  of 
the  practitioner  antagonised  by  the  resisting  head,  is  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  by  the  intervention  of  instruments. 

In  the  rival  operation  of  turning  we  can  at  all  times  increase  the 
forceps  traction  in  a  doable  proportion,  by  enlisting  the  services  of  an 
assistant  at  the  limbs  of  the  infant,  while  your  own  e€brts  are  directed 
to  the  liberation  of  the  arms,  protection  of  the  cord,  and  oscillation  of 
the  head  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  in  the  mouth. 

Bat  some  one  may  scepticsdly  exclaim.  Dare  you  exhibit  the  power 
of  two  athletic  men  on  so  frail  a  structure  as  the  body  of  an  infant, 
without  risk  of  decapitation,  that  calamity  of  which  the  older  writers 
in  obstetrics  have  given  so  many  instances  ?  I  reply,  that  thon^ 
the  circumstances  involving  the  necessity  be  rare,  you  may  exercise 
such  force  with  impunity.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  judidoos 
men,  inclusive  of  Simpson,  exercise  it  without  injury  to  mother  or 
child.  And,  while  I  avoid  a  breach  of  professional  courtesy,  by  not 
treating  the  cases  of  Denman  and  the  authorities  of  his  age  as  parely 
apocryphal,  I  meet  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  the  art  criT  pro- 
creation is  keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of  sdenoein  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Oar  children's  necks  are  more  substantial  in  chauMter 
than  those  of  our  ancestors,  a  fact  which  any  one  may  verify  by  experi- 
ment, if  be  try  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  dislocate  the  neik  of 
a  still-bom  infant. 

In  one  respect,  I  think  all  practitioners  will  coindde  with  me,  vis. 
that  chloroform  to  complete  anaesthesia  is  only  indicated  till  the 
forceps  is  attached  or  the  infant  inverted,  subseqaently  to  which  events 
a  state  of  semi-consdousness  is  preferred,  inasmuch  as  it  renews  the 
uterine  action  suspended  by  the  perfect  influence  of  the  ansesthetic. 

We  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of  this  immutoal  iJly,  by 
considering  the  amount  of  exertion  we  have  been  called  on  to  expend  in 
the  removal  of  a  head  from  its  confinoment  between  the  tobeirositieB 
of  the  ischia,  by  the  aid  of  a  forceps  of  medium  power.  Tet  the  ntenis 
alone  would  have  effected  the  expulsion,  by  the  effort  of  two  or  three 
hours  duration. 

In  what  degree,  .then,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  either  opemtion  assisted 
by  the  visa  tergo  of  uterine  contraction  f   The  information  is  at  osoe 
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ifforded  by  coDsidering  the  rationale  of  production  in  an  ordinary  nn- 
assisted  labour.  The  uterus  at  first  contracts  at  intervals  of  half-hours, 
and  with  a  single  laint  impulse.  Why  1  Because  it  resembles  a  band 
attempting  to  grasp  a  ball  too  large  for  its  compass  or  constriction. 
The  Yrhole  of  the  vigour  of  the  organ  is  diffused  over  the  membranes, 
distended  with  liquor  amnii,  and  the  included  foetus,  and  its  power  is 
consequently  less  manifest. 

Matters,  however,  improve  with  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
contractions  occur  at  intervals  of  four  minutes,  and  with  a  double 
impulse.  Why?  Because  the  head  has  descended  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  solely  appropriated  by  the 
trunk,  which  remains  within  its  circumference :  thus  proving  that  the 
power  of  the  organ  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  object  on  which 
it  acts.  In  extraction  by  forceps  we  secure  the  assistance  of  the  ute- 
rus by  an  equal  diffusion  of  its  power  over  the  foetal  body.  In  turning 
we  have  that  power  concentrated  on  the  comparatively  small  superficies 
of  the  head,  which  it  closely  invests.  Without  reference  to  assistance 
artificially  by  forceps  previous  to  or  manual  traction  after  turning, 
the  uterine  power  in  either  case  may  be  thus  arithmetically  stated  : — 
If  the  expulsive  capacity  of  the  organ  be  represented  by  the  number 
six,  the  foetal  power  of  resistance  at  the  commencement  of  parturition 
being  also  six,  the  latter  on  a  liberal  calculation  will  have  reduced 
one-third,  on  the  head  partially  or  completely  entering  the  pelvic 
cavity.  The  expelling  agency  will  then  rate  at  six  against  four,  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  resistance.  But  if  the  body  of  the  foetus  be 
external  to  the  uterus,  and  the  head  alone  within  its  cavity  we  have 
an  arithmetical  as  well  as  a  physical  inversion  of  circumstances.  The 
expelling  influence  will  still  be  six,  but  the  object  of  resistance  two. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  proving  that  the  uterus  reduces 
its  dimensions  and  increases  its  functional  power  in  the  proportion 
of  the  child's  expulsion.  Every  student  who  has  watched  its  gra- 
dual declension  from  the  central  point,  between  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
and  umbilicus,  the  locality  of  the  fundus  at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  will  testify  to  the  latter.  And  every  practitioner  who  has 
introduced  his  hand  for  the  removal  of  an  adherent  placenta  will 
testify  to  the  latter,  from  his  recollection  of  the  firm  pressure  of  the 
eervix  on  his  forearm,  which,  likea  tourniquet,  rendered  torpid  the  nerves 
ni  the  hand  and  congested  the  part  by  arresting  the  venous  circulation. 
We  repeat,  then,  the  question,  how  far  does  this  uterine  power 
assist  an  artificial  delivery  ?  In  a  forceps  case  it  does  so  impercep- 
tibly. In  case  of  version  most  evidently ;  I  append  one  out  of  many 
instances  of  experience. 

In  company  with  another  medical  man  I  obeyed  the  summons  of  a 
midwife  to  a  case  three  miles  distant  from  my  home,  a  contracted 
pelvic  brim  had  set  her  at  defiance.  We  placed  the  patient  under 
complete  anaesthesia,  turned  the  infont  with  ease,  and  extracted  all 
^ot  the  ii9paoted  head.    We  pulled  alternately  and  pulled  conjointly 
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withoat  progressiag  in  any  appreciable  degree.  To  my  horror  my 
oompADion  announoed  the  exhamtion  of  the  chloroform,  under  whi^ 
the  patient  during  our  efforts  had  insensibly  slumbered :  conscioasness 
was  gradually  established,  and  with  it  her  uterine  contractions^  the 
second  of  which  with  very  little  co-operation  on  my  paift  completed 
the  expulsion.  The  ideal  danger  of  rupture  is  another  conjuration  ai 
the  prof(Msional  mind  with  regard  to  this  operation.  The  uterus  is 
sometimes  ruptured,  so  is  the  heart,  and  their  organs  present  many 
points  of  similitude.  But  the  heart  never  ruptures,  save  when  there 
is  something  morbidly  abnormal  in  its  structure;  neither  does  the  utenis. 

When  consulted  respecting  the  gymnastic  performances  of  some 
young  Titan,  who  for  three  months  antecedently  to  his  exit  threatens 
the  perforation  of  his  mother's  sides,  and  banishes  sleep  from  her  eye- 
lids, do  we  ever  dream  that  the  uterine  parietes  will  prove  inadequate 
to  the  retention  of  their  charge,  though  elbows,  knees,  bead,  and  nates 
consecutively  effected  the  assault?  Ifiuicynot:  but  yet  with  mar- 
vellous inconsistency  we  predict  rupture  as  the  calamitous  consequence 
of  artificial  foetal  evolution,  the  most  gentle  process  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  midwifery  tactics,  one  that  I  have  sometimes  performed 
without  anaesthetics,  and  without  eliciting  from  the  patient  a  single 
intimation  of  pain. 

The  impropriety  of  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus  was  vividly 
and  early  impressed  on  my  imagination  by  my  instructors.  But  how 
in  consistence  with  reason  do  they  define  the  danger?  Is  it  that  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  in  which  light  we  will  view  the  hand, 
interferes  with  an  organic  fimction  requiring  instant  performance,  as 
in  the  air-passages,  or  circulatory  apparatus?  Experience  says  not 
The  uterine  function  may  be  suspended  without  injury,  and  in  its 
state  of  quiescence  the  introduction  takes  place.  Is  it  that  the 
passage  of  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  head,  as  it  lies  in  situ  within 
a  well-dilated  os  uteri,  would  effect  a  perilous  laceration  of  the  latter 
from  its  inability  to  expand  ?  Experience  says  not.  In  the  normal 
progress  of  the  labour  it  must  assume  a  circumference  double  the  (me 
it  now  exhibits  to  emit  the  fcetus,  Is  it,  that  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  the  locality  would  render  it  liable  to  lesion  in  the  aett 
Experience  says  not.  No  other  organ  but  the  heart  presents  such  a 
contrast  between  its  powerful  action  and  its  nervous  supply,  almost 
inducing  the  opinion  that  it  owes  its  function  to  some  other  besides  a 
nervous  source.  In  the  absence  of  chloroform  some  little  pain  might 
be  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  vagina  and  os,  but  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  is  as  torpid  to  manipulation  as  the  cavity  of  a  giittar 
percha  bottle.  The  muscular  structure  and  internal  aspect  of  the 
gravid  uterus  may,  in  one  sense,  be  designated  the  connecting  link 
between  the  maternal  and  foetal  organisations,  though  I  con&s  its 
relationship  to  the  former  to  be  of  course  closer  than  to  the  latter; 
yet,  hemorrhage  excepted,  I  believe  the  mother^s  system  to  be  asfitee 
from  liability  to  shock  on  manipulation  or  abrasion  of  the  intwaal 
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sur&oe  of  the  uterine  cavity  as  from  injury  to  the  fcBtal  portion  of 
the  placenta.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by'the  consideration  of  the 
natiural  progress  of  events  in  unassisted  labour.  How  rarely  is  the 
structure  of  the  organ  or  its  lining  membrane  injured  by  the  violent 
and  incessant  efforts  of  twelve  hours  duration!  The  peritoneal 
investment,  the  abdominal  or  lumbar  muscles  may  suffer  derangement, 
varying  from  simple  pain  to  active  inflammation.  Decomposing  animal 
matter  may  lie  in  contact  with  its  internal  surface,  and  by  absorptiou 
into  the  circulation,  produce  ruinous  results  in  distant  localities. 
But  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  uterus  itself  after  a  death  from 
any  of  these  agencies,  precents  no  appreciable  morbid  peculiarity. 
Metritis  is  an  extremely  rare  disease. 

[In  the  extraction  of  a  child  by  the  feet,  it  is  astonishing  what 
force  may  be  used  without  injuring  the  child.  But  we  should  advise 
that  each  limb  should  be  surrounded  by  a  fold  of  the  napkin,  and  that 
extraction  be  made  with  the  limbs  thus  well  padded.  The  bare  hand 
of  the  surgeon  is  not  a  good  instrument.] 

[Dr.  Figg  relates  a  case  which  remarkably  illustrates  his  views  :] 

The  sudden  illness  of  a  medical  man,  placed  me  as  his  substitute,  by 
the  bedside  of  a  parturient  patient,  where  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
previously  he  had  been  stationed.  The  waters  had  long  escaped,  the 
swollen  scalp  bent  low  between  the  sacral  promontory  and  symphisis, 
above  which,  notwithstanding  vigorous  uterine  effort,  the  cranium 
itself  was  incarcerated  ;  and  to  darken  the  prospect  I  was  informed 
of  her  delivery  by  perforation  on  three  previous  occasions.  I  at  once 
applied  the  substantial  long  forceps  left  by  my  predecessor,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  the  patient's  frame  vibrated  under  all  the  strength  I 
could  enlist  on  the  occasion.  From  a  conviction  of  absolute  failure  I 
desisted,  and  despatching  a  request  for  Dr.  Simpson's  attendance,  inac- 
tively awaited  his  arrival.  Ad  interim  a  third  party  appeared.  Dr. 
P.,  a  gentleman  called  in  by  one  of  the  officious  relatives,  without  con- 
sulting me  or  informing  him  of  my  possession  of  the  superintendence. 
We  compromised  the  matter  by  acting  conjointly,  that  is  to  say,  we 
postponed  all  measures  until  Dr.  Simpson's  arrival,  with  whom  a  deli- 
beration was  held  as  to  further  procedure.  Dr.  P.,  an  accomplished 
midwife,  thought  the  long  forceps  indicated  ;  I,  from  the  fact  of  my 
recent  discomfiture,  deemed  them  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  Dr. 
Simpson,  without  aJffording  a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  delivery  by  the  long  forceps,  preferred  turning.  However,  Dr.  P., 
at  the  Professor's  request,  attached  the  instruments  a  second  time, 
and  worried  the  patient,  secundem  artem,  for  some  minutes ;  when, 
concluding  the  resistance  insurmountable  by  that  means,  he  agreed  to 
an  attempt  by  Dr.  Simpson's  alternative  of  turning. 

The  patient  was  placed  under  chloroform,  the  infant  was  turned 
and  delivered  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  about  four  minutes,  crymg  voci- 
ferously a  minute  or  two  after. 
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The  triamphant  termination  of  this  case  imperatively  demanded  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  version,  and  naturally  suggested  to  me  the  follow- 
ing query  on  the  following  premises, — If  delivery  could  be  effected  so 
rapidly,  easily,  and  safely,  under  such  formidable  circumstances,  how 
much  more  easily,  safely,  and  rapidly,  could  it  take  place  by  the  same 
means  under  normal  circumstances  ? 

With  so  many  excellent  manuaJs  of  midwifery  in  the  hai^ds  of  the 
profession,  it  would  appear  almost  impertinent  of  me  to  offer  my 
observations  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  this  measure  into  execution  ; 
however,  for  tiie  benefit  of  my  junior  brethren  I  will  offer  a  few 
directions. 

Phice  the  patient  on  her  left  side  transversely  in  the  bed,  so  that 
her  body  form  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  longitude  of  the  bed, 
over  the  side  of  which  let  her  nates  nearly  protrude,  whilst  her  knees 
are  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  the  abdomen.  Let  the  covering  be  a 
single  blanket  or  sheet ;  two  or  three  pillows  may  be  placed  under  the 
head,  while  a  hot  and  cold  water  bath  ready  for  tbe  infant  are  in  dose 
vicinity.  Never  attempt  the  operation  till  the  os  uteri  acquire  the 
diameter  of  three  inches,  npr  defer  it  till  it  ceases  to  be  tangible  in  its 
whole  circumference  to  the  examining  finger.  Avoid,  if  possible,  rap- 
turing the  membranes,  but  do  not  imagine  thevension  impracticable  if 
they  be  ruptured.  Administer  chloroform  to  perfect  anaesthesia 
Place  an  assistant  sitting  in  the  concavity  formed  by  the  flexure  of 
the  patient's  body,  desiring  her  to  elevate  the  right  knee.  Throw  off 
your  coat,  and  anoint  the  arm  and  back  of  the  right  hand,  avoiding 
the  palm.  Throw  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  form  of  a 
cone,  introduce  them  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  outlet,  not  being 
deterred,  if  in  the  case  of  a  primipara,  this  require  a  little  force,  pass 
them  internally  to  the  posterior  uterine  lip,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  Grasp  the  feet,  cotemporaneously  with  which  you  must  of 
necessity  rupture  the  membranes.  In  doing  this  the  feet  must  be 
carefully  discerned  from  the  hands  of  the  foetus,  and  seized,  by  pass- 
ing the  heels  between  your  fingers.* 

Should  you  by  mistake  bring  down  an  arm,  do  not  esteem  it  of  any 
consequence,  but  repeat  your  search  for  the  feet ;  draw  them  in  dose 
vicinity  to  the  child's  abdomen,  and  thus  throw  up  its  arms  and  head 
tangent  to  the  uterine  fundus,  while  the  feet  enter  the  pelvis. 

The  left  hand  may  be  now  employed  on  one  leg,  while  the  right  acts 
on  the  other,  drawing  the  infant's  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
mother's  rectum,  in  effecting  which  a  towel  placed  between  your 
hands  and  the  chQd's  limbs  will  afford  a  firmer  attachment  If  the 
child  originidly  present  with  its  face  towards  either  synchondrosiB, 
which  will  be  the  case  in  seventy  percent,  of  parturient  patients,  the 
evolution  will,  of  course,  transform  it  into  a  pubic  presentation,  a  cir* 
cumstanee  of  no  material  consequence,  as  you  can  turn  it  the  qutrler 
cirde  to  the  right  or  left,  into  the  first  or  second  Naegde,  when  the 
body  is  drawn  down  till  the  os  encirde  the  axilbe  and  ctet  of  the 
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hi&nt,  its  arms  beuig  at  this  stage  tangent  to  the  side  of  the  head  in 
the  uterine  longitadinal  axis.  Having  tamed  the&ce  posteriorly, 
when  required  resume  traction  till  you  experience  a  sense  of  resistance 
to  a  tolerable  amount  of  effort  on  your  part.  Now  gently  draw  down 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  cord ;  hook  the  fore-finder  of  your  right 
hand  over,  the  infant's  arm  lying  posteriorly  to  the  right  ramus  of  the 
maternal  pubes,  carry  it  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  press  the  arm 
down  perpendicularly  to  the  side  and  external  to  the  vagina. 

Repeat  the  measure  with  the  other  arm  ;  encircle  the  cord  without 
pressure  beneath  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  :  carrying 
the  same  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  placing  the  fore-finger  in  the 
infant's  mouth,  therewith  press  the  chin  close  to  the  sternum,  at  the 
same  time  exercising  traction  in  the  direction  of  the  mother's  rectum, 
with  the  right  hand  spanning  the  child's  loins.  If  the  resistance 
require  a  greater  amount  of  traction  than  this  attachment  affords, 
encircle  the  neck  with  a  towel,  the  ends  of  which  grasped  opposite 
the  breast  will  form  a  better  hold. 

When,  however,  the  head  has  reached  the  floor  of  the  ^lelvis,  bring 
the  body  of  the  infant  directly  forward,  between  the  femora  of  the 
mother,  turning  the  face  downward,  and  clearing  the  vagina. 

If  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  bringing  down  the  arm  next  the 
maternal  pubes,  at  once  attempt  the  extraction  of  the  posterior  one. 

If  that  be  also,  immovable,  pull  the  child's  body  laterally  in  the 
direction  of  the  mother's  right  acetabulum,  thus  causing  a  depression 
of  the  arm  adjoining  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  placing  it 
within  your  reach.  A  relaxed  undilatable  os  uteri,  with  thickened 
edges,  frequently  accompanied  with  flooding,  ante  partum,  is  a  more 
serious  obstacle  than  ordinarily  contracted  pelvic  passage.  For  if  you 
succeed  in  introducing  the  hand  and  turning  the  child,  the  os  encom- 
passes the  neck,  and  confines  the  head  with  almost  the  same  tenacity 
that  the  capsular  ligament  exercises  over  the  head  of  the  femur. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  remedy  instantaneously  counteracting  this 
evU,  which  imparts  considerable  tedium  to  the  delivery,  presenting, 
however,  one  redeeming  trait,  viz.,  if  the  os  and  cervix  be  defective  of 
tone,  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  cord,  and  therefore  little  risk  to  the 
infant. 

It  may  occur  that  on  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  one 
foot  only  may  be  within  reach,  the  opposite  leg  being  in  all  probability 
ligatured  by  two  or  three  circles  of  the  cord,  and  thus  maintained 
perpendicolarly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  womb,  instead  of  the 
flexed  position  favourable  for  the  operation. 
•  The  first  attempt  to  secure  both  feet  proving  abortive,  do  not  waste 
.your  time  by  further  efforts,  but  proceed  in  accordance  with  previous 
directions  with  the  single  foot,  when  the  traction  will  cause  a  rota- 
tion and  version  of  the  foetal  body,  and  consequently  the  liberation  of 
the  q;»pOBite  one,  which  can  then  be  easily  extracted. 
.   Perhaps  neither  feet  are  tangible.;  the  near  leg  being  encirded 
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with  the  oord^  the  distant  one  is  beyon^  reach.  Or  the  fotus  magr 
present  in  the  third  Naegele,  forming  the  corratore  of  its  body  ante- 
riorly. The  cause  of  difSoiity  is  immaterialy  the  mode  of  rectificatioD 
being  the  same,  Tiz.,  making  the  foetus  to  revolve  Uke  a  whed  on  ita 
own  axis,  and  when  the  s^ment  of  a  circle  is  effected,  the  feet  will 
Ml  within  reach.  The  instant  the  in&nt  is  secured^  remove  the  plfr- 
eenta,  and  press  externally  over  the  nteros. 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  I  have  found  it  partiallf 
detached,  and  consequently  effusing  blood  from  the  lacerated  vessels, 
along  the  line  where  its  uterine  ac&erenoe  remained.  It  may  have 
been  fordbly  removed  by  c(»itact  with  the  child's  body  in  the  act  of 
turning*  It  may  have  been  acted  on  by  the  tension  of  the  cord. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  precaution  of  early  removal  ohviates  the 
danger. 

With  r^ard  to  the  children  they  are  generally  still  from  two  to  five 
minutes,  and  in  some  cases  haIf-an-l)our's  duration.  In  many 
instances  the  first  arm  brought  down  is  a  little  painful  when  moved 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  confess  with  humility  that  I  have  even  broken 
four  arms,  which,  though  they  occurred  in  cases  of  great  pelvic  con- 
traction, were  attributable  to  my  own  mismanagement  in  pressing 
over  the  shaft  of  the  os  humeri  instead  of  following  its  line  to  the 
elbow.  Should  you  commit  the  same  error,  with  similar  result,  be 
not  too  candid  to  the  relatives,  but  at  once  by  your  dictum  transub- 
stantiate the  injury  into  a  slight  sprain  received  by  the  infant  striking 
his  shoulder  against  the  backbone  of  the  mother  while  actively  prose* 
cuting  his  uterine  gambols.  It  will  pass  current,  more  especially  if 
you  appeal  to  her  experience,  when  it  is  sure  to  be  corroborated  by  m 
quotation  of  the  day  and  hour  of  occurrence.  Two  slips  of  pasteboard 
applied,  with  a  strip  of  calico  a  yard  long,  remedies  the  evil  in  ten  days. 

In  establishing  a  comparison  between  the  advantages  derivable 
from  turning  in  primiparse  and  multiparas,  I  believe  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance oi  argument  in  favour  of  the  former.  In  a  primipara  the  os 
uteri  is  more  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim,  the  body  of  the  organ 
being  more  inclined  to  the  perpendicular,  and  not  projecting  ante- 
riorly, as  in  the  frequent  parturient ;  hence,  in  the  farmer  case,  the 
uterine  efforts  of  the  last  month  previously  to  labour  lodge  the  os  and 
cervix  inclusive  of  the  head  low  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  not  only 
assuring  the  practition^  by  tangible  proofs  of  the  perfect  capadt^  i 
the  brim,  but  also  presenting  the  best  arrangement  for  the  oo-opera- 
tion  of  the  uterus  with  bis  extractive  efforts.  In  the  latter  case  from 
the  yielding  of  the  abdominal  muscled  in  former  labours,  the  fundus 
bearing  f(»>wards,  throws  the  os  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  rather 
than  the  pelvic  cavity.  Hence  until  the  contraction  of  these  muaciet 
in  some  measure  restore  the  proper  axis,  no  advance  can  take  place. 

The  advantage  in  the  second  particular  is  briefly  explained,  by 
stating  that  in  a  primipara  the  antagonistic  force  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  extractive.    In  a  multipara  it  }&  entrenched  round  a  oameL. 
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Again,  in  a  primipaml  case  yoa  have  good  gromnds  for  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  obviating  the  perineal  stage,  yon  limit  the  labonr  consi- 
derably ;  while  in  the  latter  patient  an  hour's  suffering  might 
condade  the  case. 

Be  they  right  or  wrong  these  are  the  sentiments  which  have  guided 
my  conduct  at  a  large  majority  of  my  cases  latterly,  experience 
appearing  to  justify  in  happy  results  what  theory  dictated  on  sound 
reasoning.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  lose  all  mental  impressions  of  a  head 
lingering  on  the  perineum,  or  stationary  from  failing  pains  for  hours. 
My  primiparal  patients  are  up  in  four  days  without  swelling  of  the 
vaginal  muscles,  nymphae  or  labia ;  and  what  to  me  is  perfectly  unac- 
countable, with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  perineum. 

I  have  had  but  one  maternal  death  where  the  infant  was  turned, 
and  that  occurred  five  days  after  tiie  event,  by  inOammation  of  the 
peritoneum  of  a  patient,  who,  with  contracted  pelvis,  had  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  to  produce  her  sixth  full-timed  dead  child. 

If  I  be  entitled  to  any  credit  at  all,  it  is  for  the  candid  avowal  of  a 
practice,  that  some  under  fear  of  professional  censure,  would  have 
adhered  to  but  concealed. 

The  operation  was  ancient,  but  nearly  obsolete,  and  its  revival  by 
Dr.  Simpson  in  particular  circumstances,  led  to  my  adoption  <tf  it  in 
general  cases.  ^ 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  observations  some  months  ago.  I  have 
attended  sixty  labours,  three  of  which  alone  have  been  conducted  as 
bead  presentations.  Of  the  remainder  two  were  breech  presenta- 
tions, and  the  other  fifty-five  were  conducted  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  the  above  communication,  viz.,  the  children  were 
all  delivered  by  turning. — Med.  Times  cmd  Oaz^  Nov,  13  and  20, 
1858,  pp.  493,  522. 

[One  great  objection  to  this  practice,  as  a  rule,  would  be  the  danger 
to  the  child.  It  could  only  be  justified  in  severe  cases  of  obstruction 
at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  and,  in  these  cases,  we  think  Dr.  Simpson's 
views  are  correct. 

Both  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Dr.  Ramsbotham  seem  to  be  very  much 
against  Dr.  Simpson's  views.  The  opinions  of  these  eminent  men  must 
always  have  great  weight.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Simpson,  but  dissent 
£rom  Dr.  Fi^s  views,  which  we  think  dangerous,  and  the  pvactioe 
uncalled  for. 

Dr.  Rambbotaam  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
exfx'esses  his  opinions  upon  the  practice  inculcated  by  Dr.  Figg  in  the 
preceding  paper.    He  says :] 

That  paper  in  my  mind  resolves  itself  into  two  points  each  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  obstetric  surgery :  the  first,  the  propriety  of 
turning  the  child,  in  cases  of  deformed  pelvis,  inst^  of  delivering  it 
by  the  forceps,  or  by  craniotomy,  or  inducing  premature  labonr — tluit 
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to  whici)  indeed  you  have  particularly  called  loy  attentioD  ;  the  other 
t  which  you  have  not  noticed  in  your  note  to  me)  the  turning  and 
delivering  by  the  feet  every  child,  though  presenting  naturally  by  its 
head,  even  although  the  patient  possess  a  pelvis  of  ordinary  size,  and 
whether  she  be  b^ing  a  child  for  the  first  time,  or  have  had  a  family 
before. 

My  opinion  on  the  first  of  these  cases  has  already  been  clearly 
expressed  in  each  of  the  four  editions  of  my  work  on  '  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine.' My  words  are :  "  I  cannot  find  language  sufficiently  strong  in 
which  to  deprecate  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  a  general  principle;^' 
and  in  the  last  two  editions,  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  this  anathema 
at  length ;  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Simpson's  then 
recent  advocacy  of  the  practice. 

The  second  kind  of  case  I  have  adverted  to  has  received  no  notice 
from  me,  because  I  never  dreamed  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  recommend  that  all  natural  cases  should  be 
artificially  converted  into  footling  cases,  or  to  announce  that  such  an 
interference  with  nature's  ordinances  had  become  in  his  practice  an 
established  rule.  Dr.  Figg  tdls  us  that  since  he  penned  his  paper,  some 
months  before  its  publication,  he  had  attended  sixty  labours,  oi  which 
three  only  were  conducted  as  head  presentations.  Of  these  cases,  in  two 
instances  the  breech  presented ;  the  remainder,  fifty-five  in  number, 
were  head  presentations ;  and  all  these  children  were  delivered  by 
turning.  He  acknowledges  that  the  children  thus  officiously  dragged 
into  the  world,  are  generally  still  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  alter 
their  birth,  and  sometimes  for  half-an*h0ur ;  and  he  confesses  also  to 
have  broken  an  infant's  arm  four  times  during  its  extraction. 

The  practice  advocated  by  Dr.  Figg  appears  to  me  so  mischievous 
and  dangerous  in  its  t^den(7,  that  I  consider  you  will  be  doing 
a  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  if  you  will  notice  it  publicly  with 
that  reprobation  which  I  am  convinced,  you,  in  common  with  all  well- 
judging  obstetricians  must  entertain  towards  it 

[Dr.  Fi^s  opinions  have  been  severely  commented  up<m  by  nuious 
wnters  in  the  journals,  with  many  of  whose  views  we  agree.  We 
think  it  only  right,  however,  that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  any 
opinions  given  in  his  favour.    Mr.  W.  H.  Bobham  writes  as  follows:] 

In  publishing  my  opinions  and  practice  on  version  as  an  aoooudieur 
to  the  profession,  particularly  as  they  bear  out,  and  agree  with  the 
obstetric  experience  of  Dr.  Figg,  as  published  in  his  papers  in  the 
'Medical  Times'  of  November  Idth  and  SOtii,  I  am  prepared  to 
encounter  the  frowns  of  the  aristocracy  of  aoooucheors,  as  now  ooft- 
stituted  in  London,  nay,  to  be  considered  as  inculcating  "atrociom^* 
doctrines  bordering  on  '*  insanity,"  or  perhaps  maybe  ^'practisioga 
hoax,"  or  that  my  mode  may  be  "  corrupt"  and  "cruel,"  or  ''revoltLog,** 
to  the  refined  experience  of  obstetricians ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  am  prepared  to  establish  by  practical  experience,  that  moat  of 
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the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Dr.  Figg  are  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded 
in  certain  cases.  In  giving  these  my  views,  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
in  their  being  tenable  and  right,  as  much  so  as  those  of  Dr.  Figg's 
opponents ;  and  with  all  dae  courtesy  to  my  talented  and  respected 
examiner,  Dr.  Oldham,  I  must  beg  to  be  at  issue  with  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Figg's  paper.  Tbe  case  in  which  I  first  performed 
turning,  was  one  of  that  very  rare  form  of  labour  complicated  witb  a 
vaginal  cystocele,  when  the  vagina  and  bladder  protruded  from  the  os 
externum  like  an  adult  male  testicle.  (Dr.  Lever,  I  think,  only  men- 
.  tions  one  case  in  33,000.)  By  this  prolapsus  the  head  was  prevented 
descendmg;  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  used  traction  with 
the  forceps,  as  probably  a  vesioo-vaginal  fistula  would  have  been  the 
result ;  so  I  decided  upon  turning,  by  which  means,  I  was  enabled  to 
replace  the  protruding  bladder,  while  revolving  the  child  to  a  footling 
case.  Tbe  motlier  and  child  did  well,  ^e  has  since  been  attended  by 
me  in  a  natural  labour.  This  case  occurred  about  three  years  ago ; 
and  the  £etcility  by  which  it  was  accomplished  led  me  to  resort  more 
frequently  to  the  practice  of  version. 

The  next  cases  I  have  had  are  those  of  placenta  previa,  arm, 
epigastric,  or  dorsal  presentations.  Turning  in  these  cases  requires 
DO  comment.  Then  cQme  those  of  the  natural  presentation,  with 
limited  contraction  of  the  pelvis ;  here  I  have  turned  six  times,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  child.  And  now  lastly,  I  come  to  those  cases 
which  bear  more  immediately  upon  the  subject,  viz.  such  as  have  the 
head  presenting,  and  where  the  labour  is  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
time,  either  by  a  want  of  the  expulsive  uterine  power,  or  by  an 
iiKareased  resistance  firom  some  mechanical  cause. 

In  such  cases  I  have  turned  twenty-five  times,  all  successfully)  and 
without  losing  a  single  child.  There  was,  of  course,  as  little  time  as 
possible  allowed  to  intervene  after  the  feet  were  secured  till  the  full 
delivery  of  the  child. 

I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  turning  the  above  cases,  and 
the  mothers  have  not  complained  of  much  pain ;  my  hand  ahd  arm 
are  not  large.  Some  were  primiparse,  some  multiparas.'  The  capacity 
of  the  pelvis,  as  adapted  for  the  exit  of  the  head,  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  the  hand  when  in  the  uterus ;  and  the  decapitation  of  the 
child  by  force  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hancox,  could  be  easily  prevented 
by  this  ordinary  precaution. 

I  might  here  mention  that  I  have  never  given  chloroform  in  any 
case ;  and  for  the  last  seven  years  never  a  dose  of  ergot.  During 
this  period  I  have  attended  about  1800  cases,  and  three  only  of  the 
mothers  have  died^  one  lately  from  puerperal  fever,  one  from  flooding 
after  version  in  a  case  of  placenta  previa,  and  the  other  from  scarlet 
fever  a  few  days  after  delivery. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov, 
37,  and  Dec,  25, 1858,  pp.  661,  m6. 
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154. — Turning  in  Natural  Labour.  By  Br.  H.  Hanoox,  Widvtf- 
hamptoD. — On  reading  over  the  paper  '  On  Beliverj  of  the  Child,'  &e., 
by  Dr.  Figg,  I  at  one  time  entertained  the  iame  opinion  as  that 
gentleman,  that  ''  two  athletic  men"  would  have  some  diflScoltj  to 
pull  the  body  from  the  head  of  an  infant ;  but  during  the  last  ism 
weeks,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  opinion  has  been  changed,  in  oonseqoenoe 
of  a  surgeon,  vho  after  maJdng  a  natural  jM-esentation  into  a  preter- 
natural one,  endeavoured  to  deliver  the  heiui,  both  by  manual  efforts 
and  by  means  of  the  vectis,  when  the  body  separated  from  the  head, 
leaving  the  latter  undelivered,  in  which  condition  the  po(»r  woman 
lingered  for  nearly  two  days,  when  death  put  a  stop  to  her  sufferings. 
This  case  I  think  will  {not  bear  out  Dr.  Figg's  theory,  <'  that  the  aet 
of  procreation  is  keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of  science  in  the 
nineteenth  century."  I  should  be  inclined  to  think,  judging  from 
this  case,  that  science  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
procreation,  and  also  that  the  neck  of  this  child  could  not  have  been 
any  "more  substantial  in  character  than  those  of  our  ancestors"  by 
which  Dr.  Figg  meets  the  difficulty  of  the  cases,  similar  to  the  above, 
related  by  Denman,— or  if  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  force  used  in 
this  instance  by  the  disciple  of  JSsculapius  was  more  powerful  and 
rash  than  justifiable. — M^.  Times  and  GazeUe,  Ike,  4, 1858,  p,  587. 


155. — Tumififf  versus  Cram4>tomy,  ?y  Dr.  T.  H.  Wabdlswobth 
Lowestoft. — During  my  stay  with  a  medical  practitioner  of  Rochdale 
I  was  requested,  during  his  absence  from  home,  to  attend  a  Mrs.  S.) 
who  lived  about  two  miles  in  the  country.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  her 
in  labour  with  her  seventh  child.  To  my  surprise  and  astoniafament, 
on  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  craniotomy  had  been  performed  in  all 
her  previous  labours  by  that  gentleman.  Qn  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  I  found  a  foot  presenting,  and  that  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  lessened  to  some  coQsiderable  extent  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  extraction 
of  the  head,  the  chin  being  well  pressed  on  the  chest.  A  fiine  child 
was  bom  alive  ;  they  both  did  well. 

Two  years  afterwards  I  was  summoned  again  to  attend  Mrs.  S.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  head  presenting  above  the  pelvic  brim,  os 
uteri  fully  dilated,  membranes  unruptured.  From  the  fSftcility  with 
which  I  succeeded  in  her  previous  confinement,  I  unhesitatingly 
determined  to  turn,  which  I  did  without  much  difficulty,  and  deHvered 
her  of  another  living  child.    Mother  and  child  did  well. 

In  all  subsequent  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  during 
the  past  twenty  years  of  a  like  character,  I  have  always  adopted  the 
same  practice,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  practice  is 
only  applicable  when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  or  dilatable,  and  the  mem- 
branes intact    If  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  foetal  head  ad- 
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vancing  to  fiU  ibe  pelvic  cavity,  to  turn,  under  tbeise  circomstQzices, 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  danger  to  both 
mother  and  child.  In  all  cases  where  the  aatero^-posterior  diameter  of 
the  pelvis  is  only  three  inches  or  even  two  inches  and  a  half,  I  would, 
if  the  OS  uteri  were  fully  dilated,  and  membranes  unruptured,  prefer 
to  turn,  and  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  diagonal  diameters,  rather 
than  allow  the  head  of  the  child  to  become  impacted  in  the  distorted 
bony  cavity.  Even  should  the  head  become  impacted,  there  would  be 
no  greater  difficulty  in  extracting  it  after  the  perforator  had  been  Uised 
than  if  the  vertex  had  been  the  presenting  part.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
ample  experience,  that  more  lives  would  be  saved  by  turning  in  such 
cases,  and  also  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  would  be  less  liable  to 
injury. — Lancd^  Mmch  5,  1859,  p.  251. 


156. — Podatic  Version.    By  T.  M.  Parrott,  Esq.,  Stamford-le 
Hope. — Is  it  a  fact  that  the  head  passes  more  easily  through  the  pel- 
vis when  extracted  last  1    The  following  is  a  case  in  point :] 

I  was  requested  to  attend  Mrs.  A.,  in  what  I  believed  to  be  her  first 
confinement.  I  had  not  been  in  attendance  many  minutes,  however, 
before  I  was  informed  that  craniotomy  was  resorted  to  at  both  her 
previous  labours  on  account  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis.  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  an  arm  presenting,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  turned 
and  delivered  her  of  a  very  fine  living  child.  Some  time  after,  she 
again  became  pregnant,  and  was  attended  by  a  practitioner  in  London. 
The  presentation  was  natural,  and  the  head  was  again  perforated. 
Had  she  been  under  my  care  on  the  last  occasion,  I  shoidd  have 
taken  the  hint,  and  turned,  whatever  the  presentation  might  have 
been. 

This  case  will,  in  some  measure,  prove  that  the  head  may  be  dragged 
through  a  moderately  deformed  pelvis — one  through  which  the  uterine 
contractions  could  liot  force  it  with  perfect  safety  to  the  child. — 
Lauoet,  Feb,  26, 1859,  p.  219. 


157. — On  Rigidityof  the  Ob  Uteri  in  Lcibowr^  JI{en8trnation  during 
Pregnaruiyy  dec.  By  I)r.  J.  Henrt  Beitnet. — In  the  interesting  essay 
of  Dr.  Qilmour,  'On  Rigidity  of  the  Os  Uteri  during  Labour,'  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet,  the  causes  and  conditions  usually 
admitted  by  accoucheurs  are^  carefully  enumerated.  Dr.  Gilmonr  has, 
however,  omitted  to  mention  a  cause  hitherto  unnoticed,  to  which  I 
drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  many  years  ago—viz.,  induration 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory 
disease.  I  then  stated  that  I  believed  this  pathological  condition  to 
be  in  reality  the  most  frequent  cause  of  rigidity  of  the  os  during  labour, 
and  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  this  view. 
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Inflammatory  induration  of  the  neck  of  the  uteras  is  now  antvBF* 
sallj  acknowledged  to  be  of  frequent  oocurrenoe  in  cbild-beanng 
women,  and  would,  even  more  frequent! j  than  is  actually  the  case,  be 
the  origin  of  rigidity  in  labour,  were  it  not  that,  as  pregnane  adnmoes, 
the  morbid  induration  usually  softens.  It  would  seem  that  the  nntri- 
tive  changes  which  so  profoundly  modify  the  structure  of  the  bealtiiy 
uterus  during  pregnancy  extend  to  the  indurated  hypertroidiied  tissoei 
of  the  neck,  and  tiius  prepare  them  for  the  final  mlatation.  Should, 
however,  this  softening  not  have  thoroughly  taken  place  when  labour 
commences,  we  have,  as  a  necessary  sequela^  rigidity  of  the  oe  and 
cervix. 

The  practical  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  importMii 
pathological  fact  are  twofold :  Firstly,  as  the  existence  <^  inliammatoiy 
induration  of  the  cervix  may,  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  prove  a  serious 
complication  to  labour,  it  ought  to  be  treated  and  removed  on  this 
ground  as  well  as  on  others ;  secondly,  whenever  decided  ligidil^  com- 
plicates a  labour,  we  may  suspect  the  pre-existence  of  cervioil  disease; 
and,  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient--fiay  six  weeks  after  the  confine- 
ment, the  condition  of  utorine  organs  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if 
any  disease  is  discovered,  it  should  be  treated  and  removed.  I  may 
add,  that  the  treatment  of  rigidity  of  the  os  during  labour,  fironr 
chronic  inflammatory  disease,,  is  the  same  as  that  of  rigidily  from 
other  causes.  Patience  and  time  are,  however,  still  more  neceasaiy. 
Tissues  indurated  by  chronic  inflammation  must  dilate  slowly  aiid 
painfully.— Zance^,  Dee.  11, 1868,  p.  618. 


158.--CASE  OP  PLACENTA  PREVIA. 
By  Chablbs  P.  Stbybbs,  Esq.,  Biggleswade. 

[In  this  case  the  full  term  of  gestation  was  expired,  slight  pains 
attended  with  profuse  hemorrhi^  were  occurring  about  every  ten 
minutes.  The  os  was  dilated  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  the 
placenta  was  centrally  presenting,  and  the  posterior  portion  was 
partly  detached  from  the  .cervix.  This  was  the  state  of  the  case  when 
first  seen  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The  vagina  was  then  plugged  with  lint, 
saturated  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  napkins  dipped  in  cold 
water  were  applied  to  the  vulva.] 

Six  hours  afterwards,  at  8  p.m.,  I  removed  the  napkins:  there  was 
no  hemorrhage.  I  administered  a  stimulant,  and  proceeded  to  remove 
the  plug.  lattle  or  no  hemonhage  occurred,  and  very  few  small 
coagnla  followed.  The  os  uteri  was  now  dilated  to  the  siie  of  a  smaD 
teacup,  and  veiy  dilatable ;  the  whole  circumfBrence  was  covered  with 
placenta^  I  then  adopted  Dr.  Barnes's  method,  by  sepaiating  the 
wh(de  drcumfierence  of  the  pkoenta  from  its  uterine  attadunent  as 
high  up  as  I  could  reach  with  my  index  and  middle  fijigers^  havii^ 
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hand  it  necessary  to  pass  my  hand  gently  into  the  vagina,  from  the 
08  heing  highly  situated.  I  did  not  resort  to  the  plug  after  this,  but 
waited.  Pains  continued  regularly ;  there  was  no  more  hemorrhage. 
On  my  next  examination,  I  felt  a  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
placenta  protruding  through  the  os.  I  then  felt  for  the  presentation, 
but  could  not  detect  it  until,  by  further  separating  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  placenta,  I  reached  the  membranes,  and  found  it  a  footling 
case.  I  then  immediately  ruptured  the  membranes  (a  great  quantity 
of  liquor  amnii  escaping);  and,  pushing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
placenta  towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterine  cavity,  I  succeeded 
in  seizing  one  foot,  which  proved  to  be  the  right ;  and  with  gentle 
traction  secured  it  at  the  external  orifice,  though  with  the  toes  to 
the  mother's  abdomen.  The  strength  of  the  mother  and  her  good 
pnlse  indaeed  me  to  attempt  to  save  the  child  by  delivering  with  one 
foot,  as  recommended  by  a  certain  high  authority.  Pains  continued 
regularly;  and,  gentle  traction  being  used,  I  gradually  rectified  the 
position  of  the  child  in  utero^  by  rotating  the  thighs  and  pelvis  so  as 
to  bring  the  toes  towards  the  sacrum  of  the  mother.  Presently,  the 
breech  and  the  other  leg  were  delivered:  the  umbilical  cord  still 
pulsated,  and  I,  acting  a  little  more  briskly,  the  trunk,  arms,  and 
shoulders,  were  expelled,  and,  by  depressing  the  chin  and  elevating 
the  occiput,  the  head  quickly  followed,  quite  unattended  with  any 
amonnt  of  hemorrhage.  During  this  period,  external  pressure  was 
kept  up.  The  child  sobbed  slightly ;  and,  on  pursuing  Dr.  Marshall 
Hairs  for  resuscitation,  it  very  soon  gave  auricular  demonstration 
that  it  was  alive :  I  then  separated  the  funis.  The  mother's  pulse 
flagging,  I  administered  another  small  quantity  of  brandy ;  ana,  on 
passing  my  finger  along  the  funis,  I  found  the  placenta  detached,  and 
lying  in  the  vagina.  By  moderate  traction,  and  making  her  use  slight 
expulsive  efforts,  it  came  away  with  the  membranes  entire,  and  little 
or  no  hemorrhage.  On  removing  a  few  coagula  from  the  vagina,  I 
found  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  firmly  and  securely  dosed.  The  pla- 
centa was  of  the  usual  size;  about  a  fourth  of  its  maternal  surface 
was  dark  coloured,  with  dots  adhering,  indicating  where  premature 
separation  had  taken  place.  I  then  proceeded  to  bind  up  the  abdomen, 
and  administered  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  left  her  to 
repose.  In  an  hour's  time,  she  complained  of  feeling  faint  I  admin* 
istered  a  dose  of  ether  and  sal  volatile,  and  saw  her  again  before  I 
left,  when  she  was  comfortable. 

Remarks, — ^By  the  use  of  the  plug  in  the  first  instance^  to  gain 
time  for  more  full  dilatation,  and  then  employing  the  means  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Barnes,  there  was  much  less  hemorrhage  than  I  have 
witnessed  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  kibours.  The  loss  from  the 
introduction  of  the  plug  to  the  completion  of  the  labour,  I  can  assert 
did  not  exceed  eight  ounces,  if  so  much. — Brit,  Med,  Journal^  March 
26, 1859,  p.  244. 
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159.— IRON-THREAD  SUTURES  AND  SPLINTS  IN  VESICO- 
VAGINAL FISTULJE. 

By  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  F.KS.E.,  &c.,  Edinburgh. 

[Dr.  Bozeman's  plan  of  operating  in  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistuls  is  on 
the  well  known  button  principle  introduced  by  him,  and  on  this 
Professor  Simpson  introduces  an  improvement  which  is  ez,plaiDed  in 
the  following  article.  He  has  lately  operated  on  five  cases  of  vesiot- 
vaginal  fistula.] 

In  the  first  of  these  five  cases  I  operated  on  Dr.  Bozeman's  pfaa, 
and  with  Dr.  Bozeman's  own  set  of  instruments.  The  fistula  required 
five  sutures.  The  wound  united  opposite  four  of  these  sutures; 
but  gave  way  early  opposite  the  middle  suture  of  the  five.  At  the 
time  of  operating  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  lead  crotchet  or  pellet 
fixing  the  wire  was  not  applied  accurately,  because  it  slipped  obliquely 
when  I  compressed  it  with  the  forceps  used  for  the  purpose,  an  acci- 
dent no  doubt  attributaUe  to  my  own  clumsiness.  But  as  this 
mischance  with  the  crotchet  or  pellet  could  not  be  rectified  without 
cutting  out  and  replacing  this  suture  and  the  two  already  fi^ed,  I 
thought  it  best  at  the  time  (perhaps  erroneously)  to  go  on  fixii^  the 
two  remaining  threads  under  the  hope  they  "would  prove  sufficient  to 
close  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Betimes,  however,  uri&eescaped  opposite 
this  middle  thread,  and  a  small  fistula  still  remains,  whi<^  I  Im^m  to 
close  at  another  operation. 

In  the  second  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Brown's  of  Melrose,  I  operated 
in  ^he  country  with  comparatively  imperfect  instruments ;  bat  the 
result  was  entirely  successful.  The  fistula  was  of  twenty-nine  yean^ 
Qtanding.  The  patient  now  retains  and  passes  her  urine  as  well  as 
^ver.  In  this  case  I  used  a  lead  shield  or  button  on  Dr.  Bosseman's 
principle,  but  with  this  difierence,  that  instead  of  boring  one  set  of 
holes  in  the  shield,  I  bored  two,  leaving  thus  as  it  were  a  bar  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  two  set  of  pandld  holes.  I  tied  the  satures 
with  a  common  knot  over  this  bar. 

The  next  two  cases  were  also  perfectly  successful  at  the  first  opera- 
tion. In  both  I  employed  an  iron-thread  splint  instead  of  Dr.  Boze- 
man's lead  button.  Of  these,  the  third  in  this  series  was  a  case  whtfe 
the  fistula  was  of  12  years'  duration. 

The  fourth  case  was  an  instance  of  an  operation  on  a  patient  64 
years  of  age.  She  had  been  the  subject  of  fistula  for  thirty-two  yean. 
As  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  the  fistula  was  perfectly  closed,  and 
the  patient  quite  cured  by  the  first  operation. 

I  operated  on  the  fifth  case  only  eight  days  ago,  so  that  it  is  too 
early  to  know  the  final  result ;  but  as  yet  all  the  urine  has  passed 
by  the  urethra.  In  this  case  the  aperture  was  very  large,  a  great  part 
of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  being  wanting.  One  stitch  touched  the 
cervix  uteri  above,  and  was  introduced  alongside  of  the  urethra  below. 
The  bladder  protruded  in  an  inverted  form  so  much  and  largely 
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tfaroogh  the  fistola  as  greatly  to  impede  the  performance  of  the 
operation. 

In  all  of  these  cases  I  have  used  the  common  blue  iron-wire  (No. 
32  of  the  wire-measurer's  gauge)  as  the  suture-thread.  It^is  stronger, 
dieaper,  and  altogether  more  easily  worked  ivith  than  silver-wire. 

In  the  last  three  cases  I  have  placed  and  fixed  around  the  wound, 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  and  consolidating  its  walls,  a  slender  oval 
splint  made  of  the  same  iron- wire  as  the  sutures  are  formed  of.  The 
▼esico-vaginal  septum  is  a  very  mobile  wall  or  structure,  with  muscu- 
lar tissue  in  it,  which,  in  some  cases,  after  the  operation,  is  constantly 
attempting  to  act,  as  seen  in  the  twisting,  and  sometimes  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  curved  catheter  of  Br.  Sims.  Hence  it  has  appeared 
to  me  always  a  matter  of  high  moment,  as  regards  the  success  of  this 
operation,  to  have  some  means  of  preventing  the  lips  of  the  wound 
being  moved  by  these  muscular  contractions  in  the  vesical  walls ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  have  some  means  of  consolidating,  as  it  were,  for 
the  time  beiog,  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  parts  situated  more 
immediately  around  it.  A  simple  stitch  or  suture,  or  a  series  of  them, 
is  liable  to  allow  the  wound  slightly  to  gape  under  any  movements  in 
its  edges.  If  you  will  try  the  experiment  upon  an  opening  cut  in  a 
pieoe  of  thickish  leather  or  the  like,  and  closed  by  simple  stitches,  you 
will  see  the  truth  of  this  remark,  if  you  afterwards  move  the  edges  of 
the  opening  in  imitation  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  bladder. 
Dr.  Bozeman's  ingenious  button-suture  effectually  prevents  tlie  dis- 
turbing effect  of  such  movements  lengthways,  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  wound.  But  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  the 
evil  effects  of  such  movements  if  they  voccur  crossways,  or  trans- 
versely to  the  durection  of  the  wound.  The  structures  on  which  the 
aides  of  his  button  or  shield  are  placed  are  not  restrained  from  move- 
ment by  the  presence  of  the  button ;  and  may  (as  I  saw  in  the  second 
case)  move  quite  away  from  it,  so  far  endangering  the  reopening  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound  by  the  mobility  which  is  thus  permitted. 

The  slender,  oval,  iron-thread  splint  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
last  three  cases,  overcomes,  as  I  fancy,  this  difficulty,  as  it  so  far  con- 
solidates the  lips  of  the  wound,  and,  indeed,  ail  the  parts  included 
within  the  oval  space,  as  to  prevent  them  moving  or  being  moved, 
either  in  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  direction.  It  is  made  by  twist- 
ing ten  or  twenty  wires  of  the  size  already  indicated  into  an  oval 
circlet  or  ring,  capable  of  including  the  lips  of  the  fistula-wound,  and 
a  few  lines  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  on  either  side  within  its  con- 
cavity. It  may  be  made,  of  course,  and  that  quite  readily,  of  any 
special  size  or  shape  that  may  be  required.  By  a  common  borer,  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  small  openings  can  be  made  among  the  wires  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  sutures  used.  After 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  the  adjuster  of  Dr. 
Bozenuin,  or  any  corresponding  instrument,  the  splint  is  fixed  by 
passing  first  the  iron-threads  of  one  side  of  the  wound,  and  then 
those  of  the  other  side,  through  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  splint ; 
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afterwards  slidiDg  it  dowD  along  the  threads  to  its  place  ;  accnratdy 
fitting  and  adapting  it  there  to  the  parts  hy  the  finger,  a  process 
which  the  flezihility  of  this  light  splint  greatly  facilitates,  and  nltt- 
.mately  fixing  the  sutures  across  it,  tying  or  twisting  them  over  the 
lower  bar  of  this  little  apparatus.  When  duly  adjusted  and  fastened, 
it  appears  to  me  to  compress  and  consolidate  the  lips  and  immediate 
viduity  of  the  wound  in  a  way  which  the  plans  previously  proposed 
have  not  so  completely  effected.  Besides,  it  is  easily  made,  easily 
applied,  and  at  last  easily  removed  ;  for  by  dividing  the  wires  below 
its  lower  bar,  and  turning  back  the  splint,  and  then  withdrawing  it 
with  dressing-forceps,  the  suture  wires  come  out  along  with  it. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  have  found  a  tubular  or  hollow  needle 
very  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  metallic  threads. 
After  the  needle  is  passed  through  both  lips  of  the  wound,  the  iron- 
wire  is  poshed  on  through  the  tube  or  perforator  in  it,  and  seiised 
with  a  pair  of  long  forceps  as  it  protrudes  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
needle.    The  needle  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  wire  left. 

Dr.  Bozeman  seems  to  think  that  the  operation  for  vesioo-'vagiDal 
fistula  is  one  which  is  free  from  all  risk  to  life.  I  donbt  this  propo- 
sition ;  and  my  only  wonder  is,  that  more  instances  of  complication, 
even  of  death,  have  not  occurred  after  its  performance.  The  patient  and 
is  liable  from  it  to  the  dangers  of  pys^mia,  &c,  attendant  upon  all 
wounds  of  the  pelvic  organs.  But  there  is  also  another  sooroe  of 
danger  in  this  operation,  viz.,  the  danger  of  infiltration  of  nrine, 
with  all  its  evil  consequences,  between  and  into  the  raw  or  snppa- 
rating  lips  of  the  wound  on  the  vesical  side,  provided  the  intmal 
surfiioes  of  the  lips  are  not  completely  closed,  which  they  can  scarcely 
in  all  cases  be  expected  to  be,  by  the  sutures  employed. — Mediad 
Timeiand  Gazette,  Dec,  4, 1858,  ji?.  585. 

[Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  clinical  lectures,  gives  us  an  interesting  history 
of  this  subject,  up  to  the  late  improvements  by  Dr.  Bozeman.  We 
have  only  room  here  for  his  remarks  on  the  treatment,  which,  indeed, 
are  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  subject] 

One  former  mode  of  treatment  consisted  in  introducing  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fistula  had  formed,  and 
leaving  it  there  to  prevent  accumulation  of  the  urine,  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  contraction  which  ensued  after  the  sloughing  the  fistula  might 
close  np.  Oases  of  success  from  this  treatment  have  been  reported 
from  the  time  of  Desault  downwards.  Butjt  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  succeed  in  puerperal  vesico-vagintd  fistuln  except  either  when  they 
are  very  small,  or  the  result  of  cutting  instruments.  This  simple 
means  has  apparently  also  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  which  an  open- 
ing in  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  was  intentionally  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  calculi  from  the  urinary  bladder. 

Caustics  and  the  actual  cautery  have  long  and  frequently  been 
employed,  but  with  a  success  which  at  the  best  is  usually  only  tem- 
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porary.  So  long  as  the  swelling  of  the  margins  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  irritant  continues,  the  escape  of  the  urine  may  be 
restrained ;  but  when  this  has  subsided  the  case  soon  becomes  as  bad 
as  ever.  I  have  seen  this  treatment  applied  by  Dr.  Listen  and  others, 
and  have  often  adopted  it  myself;  but  I  never  once  saw  it  succeed  in 
effecting  a  complete  cure. 

It  has  been  aJso  proposed  to  dose  vesico-vaginal  fistulas  by  obstruct- 
ing them,  for  a  time,  with  a  removable  plug  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta- 
percha applied,  on  the  principle  of  the  ball-valve,  to  their  vesical 
opening:  and  again  by  filling  them,  when  small,  with  hemp  or  worsted 
threads,  and  withdrawing  a  thread  from  time  to  time  as  the  perfora- 
tion contracted.  I  have  perseveringly  tried  both  of  these  plans  in 
very  favourable  cases,  but  altogether  without  any  beneficial  result. 

Kearly  two  centuries  ago,  in  1663,  Hendrickvan  Roonhuyse,  a 
practitioner  of  Amsterdam,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  other  suggestions  in  operative  midwifery,  first  proposed  to  cure 
vesico-vaginal  fistulae,  on  the  same  surgical  principles  as  harelip— 
namely,  by  paring  or  vivifying  the  lips  of  the  fistula,  and  then  bring- 
ing and  keeping  their  raw  edges  together  with  stitcJies  of  silk.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Koonhuyse  ever  put  his  own  proposition  into 
practice.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  Yoelter  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  Fatio,  of  Basle,  were  the  first  apparently  to  try  this  operation ; 
but  both  of  them  failed  to  cure  their  patients  by  it.  Even  the  very 
remembrance  of  this  method  of  treating  vesico-vaginal  fistula  seems 
to  have  afterwards  fallen  into  oblivion,  tiU,  in  1812,  the  late  Professor 
Naegele,  of  Heidelberg,  recalled  the  attentilon  of  t^e  profession  to  it 
I  am  not  certain  who  had  the  good  fortune  first  to  cure  a  case  by  this 
means.  But  during  the  last  half-century  many  modes  of  vivifying  the 
edges  of  the  fistula  by  difi[erently  shaped  knives,  scissors,  and  caustics, 
have  been  suggested  and  practised ;  many  varieties  of  stitches  em- 
ployed—as the  "interrupted"  the  '^ continuous/*  the  ''quilled/'  the 
''twisted"  suture,  &&,  and  many  means  and  modes  of  passing  these 
stitches  or  sutures  have  been  proposed.  It  has  been  attempted  even 
to  introduce  the  stitches  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as  from 
the  vagina.  And  other  means  thsui  stitches  have  been  employed  to 
hold  together  the  raw  lips  of  the  fistula,  such  as  the  bladed  oom- 
prasses  or  leaf-like  instruments  suggested  by  Naegele,  Langier,  and 
Lallemand.  Serres  fines  have  also  been  lised  in  this  way.  But 
sutures  of  hemp  and  silk  have  been  most  commonly  made  use  of,  and 
some  cases  have  been  published  where  they  were  reported  as  success- 
ful. Jobert  of  Paris,  and  Wutzer  of  Bonn,  who  have  operated  in  this 
way  by  paring  the  e<^es  and  bringing  the  raw  surfeices  into  apposition 
with  them,  more  frequently  and  with  better  success  perhaps  than  any 
other  surgeons,  have  effected  cures  only  as  exceptional  instances;  and 
when  in  Bonn,  I  saw  Wutzer  operate  for  the  fourth  time  on  the  same 
patient.  In  Paris  they  still  operate  in  this  way,  as  I  learn  from  a 
letter  I  had  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Dr.  Bozeman,  who  saw  M.  Robert 
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lately  close  up  the  woond  with  Ijape.  Lately,  Simon  of  Darmslidt 
has  reported  some  cases  of  success  by  usiDg  a  kind  of  doable  silk 
suture. 

The  grand  revolution,  however,  that  has  of  late  been  accomplished 
in  the  suooess  of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  fistula,  is  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  mere  material  of  the  suture,  or,  in  other  words,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  metallic  sutures  instead  of  the  sutures  of  bemp  and 
silk,  or  other  organic  materials  which  were  f(»merly  employed  to  bring 
and  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  apposition ;  and  the  saceess  which 
attends  their  use  is  to  be  explained  by  the  important  general  law  that 
living  tissues  bear  the  contact  oi  non-oxidisable  metallic  bodies  for  any 
length  of  time  without  being  excited  to  take  on  an  inflammatoiy 
action,  or  if  such  action  be  excited,  it  does  not  usually  go  beycmd  the 
stage  of  adhesive  inflammation.  We  see  this  li^w  in  sargiod  patho- 
logy exemplified  in  those  cases  where  bullets,  small  shot,  needles^  &e., 
get  lodged,  and  remain  imbedded  in  the  tissues  for  many  yean  with- 
out causing  any  high  grade  of  inflammation.  There  was  here,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  noble  Dnke  wlio  carries  in  his  shoulder  a  ballet  vHiidi 
got  lodged  in  his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  how  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  Silk  and  other  organic  sutures,  on  the  contruy, 
produce  an  inflammation  which  soon  passes  on  to  suppuration  ani 
ulceration,  or  the  higher  grades  of  the  inflammatory  prooesa  We  see 
a  striking  proof  of  the  difierent  efiects  of  the  two  kinds  of  satufe  in 
this,  that  formerly  when  silk  or  hempen  threads  were  used  in  the 
operation  for  vesico- vaginal  fistula  cures  were  so  rare  and  exceptional, 
that  a  successful  case  was  boasted  of  as  a  triumph ;  whereas,  during 
the  last  two  months  I  have  operated  in  four  cases,  using  metallic 
sutures,  and  all  but  the  first  of  them  have  been  successful ;  and  three 
cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  cured  in  succession,  each  by  one  opera- 
tion, was  a  success  which  we  formerly  never  dreamt  of.  Dr.  Marion 
Sims,  of  New  York,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  led  the  way  in  this 
modem  revolution  regarding  the  toeatment  of  vesico-vaginsJ  fetolc, 
tells  us  that  he  operated  twenty-nine  different  times  on  one  unforto- 
nate  patient,  using  always  threads  of  hemp  or  silk,  and  always  with- 
out success ;  but  that  on  using  metallic  sutures  in  the  thirtieth  <^pen- 
tion  a  cure  was  at  once  eflected. 

Last  summer  I  took  occasion  to  make  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  relative  merits  of  metallic  inorganic  sutures  and 
ligatures,  and  npon  the  relative  surgical  qualities  of  difierent  metallie 
threads.  These  experiments  were  for  the  most  part  kindly  performed 
for  me  by  mv  friends  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Jardine  Murray,  and  Dr. 
Coghill,  and  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  a  number  of  unfor- 
tunate pigs,  which  were  always,  of  course,  first  indulged  with  a  good 
dose  of  chloroform.  We  made  corresponding  wounds  of  various  ku^ 
usually  on  directly  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  and  sewed  some  with 
threads  of  silk,  hemp,  cotton,  &c.,  and  others  with  threads  of  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  lead,  iron,  &c    As  a  general  result  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  wounds  sewed  with  organic  threads,  and  wounds  of  eorrespond- 
ing  size  and  situation  upon  the  same  animal,  sewed  with  metallic 
threads,  was  most  striking  and  remarkable.  For  while  the  silk  and 
other  organic  sutures  almost  invariably  began  to  inflame  and  suppu^ 
rate  along  their  tract  a  few  days  after  their  introduction,  the  metallic 
sutures  remained,  as  it  were,  quite  passive  in  the  lips  of  the  wounds, 
and  without  exciting  any  appreciable  inflammatory  disturbance*  I 
have  seen  enough  of  cases  in  the  human  subject  to  convince  me  that 
the  same  comparative  results  as  a  general  law  follow  the  uses  of  these 
two  forms  of  suture  in  the  surgery  of  the  human  body.  In  fact,  the 
surgeon  is  almost  invariably  obliged  to  cut  out  a  silk  or  other  organio 
thread  a  few  days  after  its  introduction,  in  consequence  of  the  suppu- 
ration and  ulceration  which  its  detention  excites.  You  may  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  metallic  suture  without  any  such  consequences  for 
weeks  or  months,  instead  of  days. 

Why  do  metsjlic  threads  not  lead  on  to  the  higher  degrees  of 
inflammation,  such  as  suppuration  and  ulceration,  along  their  tracts 
and  in  their  neighbourhood  as  organic  threads  do  ?  I  believe  this 
question  is  to  be  solved  by  tlie  mere  fact  of  metallic  bodies  or  threads 
lying  unchanged  and  inert  in  and  among  the  tissues  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  If  we  introduce  a  metallic  wire  into  a  pare,  it  has  no 
power  of  absorbing  the  fluids  there,  and  lies  in  apposition  to  the  tis- 
sues without  irritating  tliem.  A  thread  of  silk  absorbs  the  fluids 
thrown  out — ^lympb,  or  pus,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be — and  these 
dead  fluids  remaining  in  the  thread,  and  becoming  decomposed,  render 
it  a  small  tract  or  nidus  of  putrefaction  and  infection.  In  the  ex- 
periments already  alluded  to  I  repeatedly  took  silk  threads  which 
had  been  a  few  days  in  the  lips  of  wounds  in  the  pig,  and  had  there ' 
produced  suppuration  in  their  tracts,  and  placed  small  portions  of 
them  in  the  bottom  of  new  wounds,  in  the  same  animal.  Within  a 
day  or  two  of  severe  inflammation,  sometimes  of  a  carbuncular  form, 
appeared  in  the  lips  and  sides  of  these  new  wounds,  showing  the  acrid 
and  morbific  nature  of  the  dead  and  decomposing  materials  absorbed 
by  and  retained  within  these  organic  threads. 

What  metal  is  best  1  This  question  has  been  often  asked,  and 
Tariously  answered.  Sims  uses  always  silver  wire  in  preference  to 
any  other.  Mettauer,  like  Bieffenbacb,  operated  with  leaden  wires. 
I  have  always  used  the  ordinary  simple  and  cheap  blue  iron-wire  of 
the  shops ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best.  What  is  required  is  a  mate- 
rial not  readily  oxidisaUe,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  (^strength 
and  tenacity.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  a  certain  thickness  of 
wire,  if  made  of  lead,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  lib. ;  silver,  91b. ; 
platinum,  131b. ;  iron,  261b. ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  iron 
wire  will  not  so  readily  give  way  as  some  of  the  others.  £ut  is  it 
from  any  particular  reason  more  irritating  than  these,  or  more  likely 
to  produce  a  high,  and  dangerous,  or  destructive  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion 1    The  liability  of  iroQ  to  rust,  or  become  oxidised,  at  once  occurs 
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to  most  minds  as  likely  to  impair  its  usefulness,  and  render  it  irritat- 
ing to  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  Bat  we  know 
that  iron  in  some  forms  does  not  become  oxidised  in  the  body,  and 
causes  no  disturbance  whatever  in  the  tissue.  Needles,  for  instance, 
usually  excite  little  or  no  inflammation ;  and  I  show  you  here  a 
portion  of  a  needie  removed  by  Mr.  Murray  from  a  child's  foot,  in 
which  it  had  lain  three  years  and  four  months  without  becoming  in 
any  degree  roughened  on  the  surface  by  rust  or  oxidation.  And 
Schonbein  has  shown  that  by  being  submitted  to  certain  processes, 
iron  may  be  rendered  what  he  calls  *'  passive  ;"  and  in  this  passive 
state  it  is  not  kt  all  liable  to  become  changed  and  oxidated.  For 
while  iron,  in  the  ordinary  condition  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  efferves- 
cence on  being  introduced  into  strong  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1*3,  this  phenomenon  is  not  seen  when  the  iron  is  in  the  '^  passive" 
state.  This  condition  may  be  induced  in  various  ways, — ^by  passing 
a  piece  of  wire  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by  introducing  the 
wire  into  nitric  acid  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  contact  with  a  piece 
which  is  already  passive,  or,  as  in  the  wire  which  I  commonly  use, 
by  annealing,  which  is  done,  I  am  told,  by  putting  the  hot  wire  into 
an  oil  bath.  The  wire,  then,  which  I  always  use,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest,  is  the  ordinary  anneal- 
ed iron  wire  of  the  shops,  and  of  the  size  known  as  Ko.  32.  I  have 
by  me  here  some  specimens  of  iron  wire  coated  with  tin,  silver,  &c, 
as  well  as  wires  of  platinum  and  other  metals  ;  but  not  one  of  them 
fulfils  any  indication  better  than  the  simple  annealed  blue  iron  wire, 
which  may  be  bought  at  any  wire- worker's  for  a  shilling  a  pound. 
Through  the  kindness  of  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Aveling,  of  Sheffield, 
the  firm  of  Cockers  Brothers,  of  that  town,  have  lately  manu&ctured 
an  iron  wire  for  surgical  purposes,  drawn  out  of  the  finest  procurable 
material,  and  in  this  respect  superior  to  the  common  iron  thread  I 
have  always  used. 

Before  explaining  the  details  of  the  operation  for  the  core  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  allow  me  to  observe  that  you  must  choose  a  bright, 
clear  day  for  it,  and  have  the  patient  placed  well  exposed  to  the  light 
It  is  an  operation  for  a  sunny  summer,  rather  than  for  a  bleak  Novem- 
ber day,  as  you  must  have  abundance  of  light  sent  along  the  speculum 
to  enable  you  to  guide  your  knife  and  needles  corre^y  and  safely. 
When  operating  on  a  patient  some  days  ago,  the  light  was  sometimes 
so  obscured  by  heavy  passing  clouds,  that  I  was  obliged  at  times  to 
desist ;  and  particularly  if  one  of  these  clouds  came  athwart  the  sky 
after  the  needle  had  been  passed,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  intio- 
duce  the  wire  into  the  eye  until  the  doud  had  cleared  away.  Thea 
you  will  require  three  or  four  assistants.  One  is  always  necessary  to 
hold  the  speculum  tn  situ,  to  keep  aside  one  of  the  labia  padendi, 
when  required,  with  the  finger  or  with  a  bent  copper  spatula,  and  be 
ready  to  hold  aside  some  of  the  ends  of  the  wires.  Another  will, 
if  requisite,  keep  aside  the  other  labium,  and  catch  the  ends  of  wires 


on  bis  side  ;  a  third  iskea  charge  (^  mBtniraente  and  spongee ;  and  the 
fooith  attends  to  the  eKh)bi|;ion  qf  cfaloroforoi,  prorided  the  patient  is 
placed  under  its  induenca  !Ihe  mere  amount  of  pain  endui^  b;  tba 
patjeat  is  perbaps  leas  th^n  iii  pjost  surgic^  operations,  as  the  walls 
of  tbe  vesico-VBgiiial  septum  are  far  less  sensitive  tbao  ^u  nould 
d  priori  ima^De. 

In  what  position  will  ;ou  place  your  patient }  Formerly  we  were 
geoerally  advised  to  have  her  placed  on  her  back,  aa  in  the  position  for 
litbotomy.  Wiitzer  turned  his  patients  upon  the  belly.  Dr.  Sims  has 
effected  an  important  improvement  in  teaching  us  to  place  the  patient 
either  on  her  elbows  and  knees,  or  aimpljr  on  her  left  side,  and 
to  introduce  a  duck-bill  speoulum,  resembling  the  one  I  now  show 
you,  with  which  tbe  rectum  is  pulled  upwards,  and  a  flood  of  light 
thrown  on  theexposed  dstula.  The  instrument  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
one  alightly  modi&ed  by  J>r.  Bozeinan,  from  the  origbal  pattern  of 


Pig.  ]._Th4  ip«ouLdm  ued  in  operating  on  T«ik»-TH^Dal  Gatule,  tlth  blad«  u 
citboi  and  of  diKrcDl  abxs  (quuter-nz*.) 

J>r.  Sims ;  and  a  very  good  and  serviceable  specolum  it  is  for  this 
operation.  But  it  always  seems  to  me  tbat  it  might  be  improved 
by  being  made  self-adjusting  and  self-supporting  by  means  of  a  spring 
or  screw,  as  we  might  then  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  assistant, 
for  whom  it  is  a  very  irksome  task  to  hold  this  heavy  implement  so 
long  and  so  steadily  in  the  required  position. 

'  Having  thus  arranged  for  tbe  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  expo- 
sure  of  tbe  fistula,  you  bave  now  to  consider  what  instruments  you  are 
likely  to  require.  Taking  the  after-treatment  into  consideration  as 
port  of  the  operation  (as,  indeed,  it  is  essential  to  its  successful  issue), 
you  will  find  tbe  proceedings  divisible  into  five  stages,  in  each  of  which 
a  particular  instrument  or  set  of  instruments  comes  iuto  leqiiisitlon. 

1.  Tbe  edges  have  to  be  pared. 

2.  Stitches  have  to  be  introdnccd. 
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3.  Tbe  nv  nrbcsB  htm  to  be  brooght  intt)  appositioD. 

4.  ^e  threads  have  to  be  fixed  er  tied,  aod  the  lips  ef  Uie  v 
kept  fiml;  together. 

Fie.  2.  F».  3.  Fia.  4.  Fis.  6. 


I 


r  iluTp  hook  and  for  (stcliiiig  a] 


Pig.  3.— airaight  ImifB  Died  I 
Fig.  4.— Bent  knife  lued  for  ] 
Pig,  A..— LaterftJ  view  of  the  J 


the  edge)  of  the  fiitnU  QuiU^iK. ) 
a  edg«  of  the  flttniB  lha».)l«.; 
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5.  A  proper  catheter  mast  be  chosen  and  adjusted,  and  an  appro- 
priate and  careful  after-treatment  has  to  be  pursued. 

1.  Paring  the  Edge  of  the  Fistulq, — For  denuding  the  margins  of 
the  fistula,  you  require  to  catch  up  the  middle  point  of  the  edge  of  the 
lower  lip  of  the  fistula,  with  a  long-shafted  tenaculum  (fig.  2.),  or  with 
artery  forceps,  or  with  a  small  volcellum,  and  then  the  cutting  is 
effected  either  with  knives  or  scissors,  or  both.  Sims  and  Bozeman 
use  both — the  scissors  being  employed  by  the  latter  to  pare  the  upper 
border  of  the  fistula,  or  to  remove  any  small  portions  of  mucous  mem- 
brane that  may  chance  to  have  been  left.  I  find  that  I  can  succeed 
best  with  knives  alone  for  this  and  for  all  the  other  purposes  in  which 
cutting  is  required  in  the  operation.  You  may  either  employ  the  two 
knives  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  the  blades  of  which  are  set  at  an  angle  to 
the  shaft,  with  the  cutting  edge  oi  the  one  turned  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  side  (fig.  4  and  5) ;  or  you  may  use  a  straight  spear- 
shaped  knife  (fig.  3),  which  will  serve  alone  all  your  objects.  In  per- 
forming this  part  of  the  operation,  you  must  be  careful  to  have  the 
edges  bevelled  off  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vesical  margin, 
80  as  to  leave  as  large  a  surface  for  adhesion  as  possible ;  and  to  effect 
this  with  greater  certainty,  you  will  do  well  to  enter  the  point  of  your 
knife  into*  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  at  some  distance  from  the 
fistula ;  then  transfix  with  your  knife  the  edge  of  the  fistula  to  the 
extent  you  intend  to  remove  it,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  vesical  border, 
carry  it  right  and  left  fairly  round  the  opening,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
bring  out  a  complete  circle  of  tissue.  Do  this  part  of  the  operation 
cautiously  and  carefully,  and  I  would  beg  to  add  slowly,  in  order  that 
you  may  do  it  thorouglily  and  well.  In  this  way  you  can  make  sure 
of  leaving  a  raw  surface  all  around  the  opening,  and  this  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  seeing  that  the  least 
bit  of  mucous  membrane  left  would  prevent  the  much  desired  union 
by  the  first  intention.  I  have  here  a  very  ingenious  knife,  invented 
by  Dr.  Heywood  Thompson,  of  Aigburth,  furnished  with  a  blunt  pro- 
tecting blade  in  the  manner  of  the  razors  used  by  insane  persons,  and 
intended  to  prevent  the  knife  from  cutting  too  deeply.  Naegele  seems 
to  have  thought  of  a  similar  knife  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  certain  cases  Jobert,  after  paring  the  edges,  dissects  the  cervix 
uteri  from  the  bladder,  close  up  to  the  peritoneum,  with  the  object 
of  allowing  the  edges  of  the  fistula  afterwards  to  keep  better  in  appo- 
sition ;  but  this  proceeding  seems  both  very  unnecessary  and  very 
dangerous,  and  serves,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  to  account  for  the 
mortality  of  the  operation  which  has  happened  from  his  mode  of 
operating. 

You  will  require  a  pair  of  long  artery-forceps  to  seize  and  twist  any 
small  vessel  that  may  bleed  very  profusely ;  or  you  may  have  ice 
provided  to  stop  any  hemorrhage  tliat  occurs  ;  but  usually  time  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  the  temporary  introduction  and  pressure 
of  a  sponge  in  the  vagina  suffices.     And  now  you  may  allow  your 
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piitient  to  rest  for  a  little  to  see  that  all  the  Decessary  apparatus  is 
prepared  for. 

2.  Th/e  Introduction  of  the' Stitches. — Till  lately  this  has  heeu 
found  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  and  that  which 
demanded  the  greatest  expenditure  of  time,  when  metallic  sutures 
were  used.  For  the  fact  is,  that  metallic  threads  cannot  be  inserted 
easily  into  the  lips  of  any  wounds  with  common  surgical  needles.  If 
the  angle  of  the  metallic  thread  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
become  bent  or  twisted,  or  even  displaced,  the  thread  will  not  readily 
follow  the  needle.  To  overcome  this  dij£culty,  Drs.  Sims  and  Boze- 
man  have  been  in  the  habit  of  first  passing  needles  armed  with  silk 
threads,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  metallic  threads  were  subsequently 
attached  and  so  pulled  through.  In  this  way  they  passed  always  a 
double  set  of  threads,  first  a  set  of  silk  threads,  and  then  a  set  of 
metal  threads.  For  passing  the  needle,  Dr.  Bozeman,  like  Wutzer, 
Jobert,  and  others,  has  invented  an  ingenious  ]x>rte-aiguille,  while 
Sims  uses  a  simple  notched  pair  of  forceps,  which  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  well.  In  my  first  cases  I  followed  out  the  same  plan  for 
introducing  the  stitches,  viz.,  silk  first,  and  afterwards  iron  threads ; 
but  having  found  it  exceedingly  cumbersome  and  tedious,  I  had 
recourse  to  a  long  needle  in  a  fixed  handle  bent  towards  the  point  at 
an  angle  and  distance  corresponding  to  the  bend  and  length  of  the 
blade  of  the  knives  I  have  shown  you.  This  I  first  passed  through 
the  two  edges  of  the  opening ;  and  then  having  introduced  the  end  of 
an  iron  thread  into  the  eye,  I  withdrew  the  needle,  and  in  this  way 
brought  the  thread  backwards  through  the  fistulous  margins.  The 
introduction  of  the  stitches  was  thus  so  far  simplified,  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  previous  passing  of  silk  threads  was  saved ;  but  stiU 
there  remained  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  iron  thread  into  the  eye 
of  a  needle  situated  in  a  deep  and  rather  dark  cavity.  This  final 
difficulty  was  got  over  in  the  yesterday's  operation,  by  the  use  of  the 
hollow  needle  which  I  here  show  you  (fig.  6.)    The  immediate  idea 

FiQ.  6. 


Pig.  6.— The  extremity  of  needle  used  for  pasring  wire  threads  throcgh  the  lips  of 
TesicoxTagioal  iiatulse.    A  wiie  is  represcatcd  as  passing  through  the  tube. 
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for  the  construction  of  this  instrament  was  derived  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  my  friend,  Mr.  Startin,  of  London,  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago 
of  a  carved  needle  which  he  is  getting  made.  The  needle  which  I 
have  had  made  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  is  formed  of  a  simple  tube 
fitted  into  a  metallic  groove,  to  which  the  handle  is  fixed;  one 
orifice  is  close  to  the  point,  the  other  is  near  the  handle.  The 
wire  is  pushed  a  little  way  into  the  latter  of  these  orifices,  and 
afterwards  when  the  needle  has  been  passed  through  the  margins 

of  the  wounds,  it  is  pushed  right  through,  and 
Fro.  7.     Fio.  8.    seized  with   a    pair  of    long   dressing  forceps. 

The  needle  being  then  withdrawn,  the  iron 
thread  is  left  in  its  place,  and  may  be  pulled 
through  as  far  as  is  required.  In  pulling  it  through 
you  may  mak«  use  of  a  fork  or  director  (fig.  7), 
invented  by  Br.  Bozeman,  to  prevent  the  wire  from 
cutting  the  maoous  membrane.  The  only  other 
instrument  required  in  this  stage  of  the  operation 
is  a  blunt  hook  (fig.  8),  which  is  used  to  fix  and 
support  the  parts  through  which  the  eye  of  the 
needle  is  to  pass ;  or  rather  the  points  from  which 
it  has  to  emerge.  In  this  respect  you  will  find  it 
of  great  use ;  and  th^  booked  extremity  holds  for- 
ward, and  steadies  the  end  of  the  needle  after  it  has 
protruded,  until  you  have  secured  and  pulled  for- 
ward the  wire.  If  the  thread  is  thus  drawn  through 
sufficiently  before  the  needle  is  retracted,  you  have 
no  need  of  Dr.  Bozeman's  '*fork.^  Let  me  make 
one  observation  more,  and  that  a  most  important 
observation,  regarding  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
stitches  which  you  introduce.  I  have  advised  yoa 
to  pare  the  edges  of  the  fistula  fully  and  freely ; 
I  now  beg  to  advise  you  farther  to  bring  together 
its  pared  edges  with  stitches  that  will  hold 
strongly  and  steadily.  Enter  your  needle  below, 
and  make  it  emerge  above,  nearly  half  an  inch  on 
either  side  of  the  fistulous  opening.  Pass  your  nee- 
dle down  near  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der, or  down  near  to  the  vesical  side  of  the  wound, 
without  however  allowing  it  to  perforate  through 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane  itself.  If  it  does 
happen  to  pass  either  thus  too  deep,  or  not  deep 
enough,  withdraw  it  and  reintroduce  it  properly. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  do  this  and  other 
steps  of  the  operation  well,  than  to  do  them  quickly. 


Pig,  7. — Fork  or  pulley  used  in  drawing  through  the  wirc«  to  prercnt  them  from 
c'ltting  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  above  the  wound  (half-aizo.) 

Fig.  8.— Blunt  hook  for  directing  the  point  of  tbfi  needle  (half-size.) 
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3.  Coaptatmi  of  the  edges  of  the  Fistula  or  Wound. — Dr.  Bozeman 
recom mends  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be  brought  closely  tc^ether  by 
passing  the  ends  of  each  pair  of  threads  through  the  perforation  of 
his  **suture-adjustor"  (see  *  Retrospect,'  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  313,)  and  slid- 
ing the  adjustor  along  them  down  to  the  wound,  when  by  pulling 
tightly  on  the  extremities  of  the  sutures  the  raw  surfaces  may  be 
brought  into  apposition.  The  stiffness  of  the  wire  suture  prevents  the 
re-opening  which  would  ensue  on  the  removal  of  the  adjustor  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  tissues,  if  sutures  of  silk  or  hemp  were  employed. 
Bat  perhaps  the  best  form  of  "  adjustor"  consists  of  your  own  fingers, 
applied  to  the  wires  passed  through  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound.  For 
if  you  merely  pull  tight  each  separate  pair  of  threads,  and  then  the 
whole  together,  and  press  iip  below  the  lower  layer  of  them  the  infe- 
rior lip  of  the  fistula  so  as  to  press  it  against  the  upper,  you  will 
usually  get  the  lips  into  more  perfect  apposition  than  by  other  means. 
In  this  and  the  next  part  of  the  operation,  as  the  ends  of  the  different 
wires  are  liable  to  become  entangled  with  each  other,  you  will  require 
to  be  provided  with  a  sort  of  rake  or  small  steel  rod,  bent  near 
point  at  a  right  angle,  with  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  separate 
the  extremities  of  the  several  stitches.  To  facilitate  the  appo- 
sition and  adaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  Dieffenbach  pro- 
posed to  make  incisions  through  the  mucous  membrane  at  short 
distances  on  either  side ;  but  these,  I  believe,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
found  necessary. 

4.  The  Securing  of  the  Threads  and  the  Consolidation  of  the  Parts, 
— After  the  margins  of  the  fistula  have  been  pared,  the  stitches  pro- 
perly introduced,  and  the  raw  surfaces  brought  fairly  into  apposition, 
the  next  point  is  to  tie  and  fix  the  threads  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
favour  a  speedy  union,  and  provide  against  the  re-formation  of  the  fis- 
tula. It  is  in  the  manner  in  which  this  object  is  sought  to  be  attained 
that  we  find  at  present  the  chief  differences  in  the  modes  of  operating 
pursued  by  the  various  surgeons  and  accoucheurs  who  have  lately  been 
giving  their  attention  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Sims  now  contents  him- 
self with  introducing  a  series  of  simple  silver  sutures,  inserted  closely 
together,  and  fixed  by  being  twisted  at  the  extremity.  He  adjusts  the 
edges  by  pulling  the  ends  of  the  wires  with  a  pair  of  forceps  steadily 
through  a  sort  of  adjuster  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  afterwards  used 
as  a  fulcrum  of  support  whilst  the  wire  is  twisted  by  making  a  rota- 
tory motion  with  the  forceps.  But  it  is  a  grave  objection  to  this  plan 
of  procedure,  especially  in  large  fistulas,  that  it  makes  no  provision 
against  the  movements  which  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  f^rts 
and  lips  of  the  fistula  by  the  spasmodic  workings  of  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  of  which  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  frequent 
twistings  and  occasional  expulsion  of  the  catheter.  The  simple  twisted 
wire  stitches  offer  no  check  to  this  muscular  action,  and  afford  little 
or  no  support  to  the  yielding  margins  of  the  wound  either  transyersely 
or  longitudinally ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  urine  is  liable  to 
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be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  wound  at  some  temporarily  gapiog  point, 
and  thus  prevents  adhesion. 

As  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation  that  this  spasmodic 
action  of  the  bladder  be  restrained,  or  its  effect  at  the  seat  of  the 
wound  counteracted,  one  or  two  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  simple  suture.  Dr.  Sims  used  at  one  time  what  he  called  a 
''clamp-suture,"  the  essential  part  of  which  consisted  of  two  longitudi- 
nal metallic  bars  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  and  with 
perforations  in  each  corresponding  to  the  number  of  stitches  intro- 
duced. Through  these  the  ends  of  the  threads  were  fixed  by  means 
of  split  shot,  compressed  tightly  upon  them.  The  ulceration  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  clamps  has  induced  him,  however,  to  lay  them 
aside,  and  to  use  solely,  as  I  have  said,  the  simple  metallic  sutures,  as 
was  done  several  years  before,  by  his  countryman  Dr.  Mettauer. 

An  important  improvement  was  effected  by  Dr.  Bozeman  in  the 
introduction  of  what  he  has  called  the  "  button-suture."  (See 
f  Retrospect,'  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  3ia)  The  "  button"  or  shield  consists 
of  an  oval  piece  of  flexible  lead,  rendered  concave  on  the  surface 
which  is  to  lie  next  the  wound,  and  perforated  along  the  ridge  with  a 
row  of  holes  corresponding  to  the  number  of  stitches  used.  The 
ends  of  the  threads  having  been  brought  through  these  holes,  the 
button  is  pushed  down  along  them  and  adapted  to  the  part  by  means 
of  a  special  instrument— the  **  button-adjustor."  A  small  perforated 
''  crotchet"  or  pellet  of  lead  is  then  passed  over  the  ends  of  each 
suture,  and  afterwards  pushed  down  close  to  the  button,  and  tightly 
compressed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  forceps — the  so-^led 
'^  crotchet  adjuster."  By  this  excellent  and  original  contrivance  the 
parts  are  settled  and  consolidated  in  one  direction,  at  least ;  for  aU. 
motion  is  prevented  longitudinally,  or  lengthways  in  the  direction  of 
the  wound  ;  but  it  may  still  be  produced  crosswise,  or  transversely  to 
the  course  of  the  wound,  as  you  may  satisfy  yourselves  by  handling 
this  piece  of  soft  .leather  on  which  Bozeman's  suture-apparatus  has 
been  fixed.  I  operated  on  one  patient  according  to  this  plan,  but  the 
operation  did  not  succeed,  and  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  repeat  it. 
I  used  five  stitches  in  this  case,  and  the  failure  was  due,  I  believe,  to 
the  circumstance  that  in  attempting  to  adjust  and  compress  the  third 
or  middle  "  crotchet,"  I  accidentally  crushed  it  obliquely,  so  that  it 
was  not  accurately  fitted  to  the  corresponding  peiforation  in  the 
^  button."  I  observed  this  at  the  time ;  but^  as  I  could  not  remedy 
it  without  removing  three  of  the  stitches  and  introducing  others  in 
their  place,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  finish  the  operation  and 
trust  to  the  other  four  sutures  keeping  the  edges  sufficiently  in  appo- 
sition. On  the  second  day,  however,  urine  began  to  escape  through 
the  wound,  and  when  the  apparatus  was  removed  on  the  tenth  day,  a 
small  opening  was  left  at  the  site  of  the  central  thread.  This  unfor- 
tunate result  wasy  perhaps,  owing  to  my  own  agqrkwardness  -,  but  where 
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the  coAsequences  of  a  slight  mistake  are  so  iitportani,  it  woiOd  be  well 
to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  plan  of  the  operation,  and  so  ob?iate 
more  effectually  all  risk  of  failare.  On  the  next  occsmon  where  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  operativg  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  I  was  under 
rather  unfavourable  circumstances — ^in  the  country,  and  with  imper- 
fect instruments — so  that  I  had  not  the  means  of  applying  the  button 
according  to  Bozeman's  method.  I  therefore  made  two  parallel  rows 
of  hol^  along  the  leaden  plate,  and  bringing  the  respectiYe  ends  of 
each  suture  through  opposite  perforations,  I  simply  tied  them  across 
the  intervening  ridge  or  bar.  Ko  doubt  tying  er  twisting  the  threads 
in  this  way  is  simpler  and  easier,  and  less  complex,  than  fixing  them 
with  a  leaden  shot  In  this  case  the  patient  had  had  the  fisl^a  ior 
twenty-nine  years  ;  but  now  she  can  retain  and  make  her  water  as 
comfortably  and  as  freely  as  she  ever  did  in  her  younger  day&  In 
removing  the  button  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation,  however,  it 
struck  nie  that  it  hsid  very  nearly  t)i-oved  unsuccessful  from  the 
amount  of  transterse  motion  that  had  been  going  on,  and  that  had 
lirevented  the  edges  of  the  button  from  constantly  resting  on  the  sur- 
face ^  the  vagina. 

To  consolidate  the  lips  of  thd  fistuU  and  surrounding  parts,  there- 
foroi  still  niore,  and  to  keep  theiti  perfectly  tit  rest  id  all  directions,  I 
have  Used  an  irOn-wii*e  splint,  (such  as  the  one  already  shown  yon)  m 
the  last  threfe  bases  in  which  I  have  operated  fbr  vesico-va^al  fistnkk 
It  is  made  by  twisting  with  the!  firigers  10  to  15  strands  of  tbe  iron 
thread  into  a  Oord,  the  ends  of  ivhich  are  then  doubled  owet  eacb 
other  and  plaited  round  ihto  thei  fot-ni  of  a  circle.  This  is  very  light 
and  flexible,  and  may  b^  coinpr^ssed  into  an  ovoid  ot  other  shape, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  oise.  A  sharp-pointed  insimraeDt 
or  boret'  is  used  fbr  passing  among  the  wires  to  make  a  corresponding 
number  of  openings  along  each  side  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  sevenS 
sutures.  Those  coming  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  woiiiid  nuiy  be 
first  passed,  in  their  order,  through  the  peHorations  on  one  side  of  the 
splint,  and  then  those  from  the  upper  marglil  through  the  respective 
opposing  holes  on  the  6ther  side.  With  the  fingers  ot  a  pair  of  dress- 
ing forcisps  the  splint  may  now  b^  passed  down  to  the  wound  and  there 
carefully  and  accurately  adjusted,  lind  adapted;  An  instmment,  of 
i^hich  the  original  idi^  was  derived  from  mjr  late  assistant,  Dr.  Cog- 
hill  (see  fig.  9),  and  which  consists  essehtidly  of  two  extremely  short 
and  very  fine  tubes  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  steel  rod,  is  then  used  for 
finally  tightening  and  fixing  the  sutures.  One  end  of  a  wire  hating 
been  brought  through  one  of  the  small  tubes  of  this  twister,  and  the 
other  end  through  the  other,  the  instrument  is  pushed  down  dctoe  to 
the  lower  bar  of  the  splint ;  and  then  both  ends  of  the  suture  hating 
been  di^wn  quite  tight,  so  as  to  make  the  splint  compress  and  eon- 
solidate  the  parts,  a  tnrh  of  the  twister  i^nflSces  to  fix  them  there.  To 
make  sure  you  may  give  a  turn  or  two  more,  and  then  clip  tbrowgh 
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Fio.  9.  the  threads  close  to  the  point  of  the  twister  with  a 
pair  of  stout  sharp  scissors.  If  the  fistnla  is  low  down, 
yon  may,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  done,  tie  the  threads 
with  the  fingers,  hy  a  common  double  surgical  knot. 
The  open  wire  splint  allows  you  to  see  all  that  is  going 
on  while  adjusting  the  wires  and  fixing  them,  and 
afterwards  it  keeps  the  parts  around  the  wound  firm 
and  motionless  in  every  direction.  In  fact,  when  this 
splint  is  used,  and  properly  fixed,  all  the  lips  of  the 
fistula  or  wound  included  within  the  circle  of  the 
splint  are  held,  as  it  #ere,  in  a  consolidated  state,  and 
the  included  portion  of  vesico-vaginal  septum  can 
neither  be  moved  longitudinally  nor  transversely.  It 
solidifies,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  the  time  being,  that 
portion  of  the  mobile  vesico-vaginal  septum,  and  thus 
promotes  greatly  the  chances  of  union.  A  portion  of 
fine  wire-cloth  or  gauze,  of  the  same  shape,  and 
strengthened  by  having  its  margin  turned  in  and 
Fig.  9.— The  end  ^o^Wed,  Will  fulfil  the  Same  important  indication,  and 
of  the  instrument  cau  be'  made  also  readily  into  a  splint  of  Dr.  Boze^ 
jTr^nted^f  ^  °^*"'^  button  form,  but  much  lighter  than  lead. 
«M/tod  as  in  the  5.  The  After'TreotTnent. — When  the  operation  has 
fict  of  twisting  the  been  thus  far  completed,  the  case  still  demands  an 
J?*E!!f^,i^S  amount  of  careful  attention  and  treatment,  which  is 
i^^two  terminal  ^  .^^^^^  ^  thelperformauce  of  the  operation  itself. 

Immedately  after  the  operation,  and  before  the  patient  has  been 
removed  from  the  table,  the  water  which  may  have  been  accumulating 
in  the  bladder  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  re-aecumulation  in  any  degree  during  the  whole  period  that  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  collection  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water  would  have  a  distending  action  oh  the  bladder,  and 
would  tend  to  separate  the  lips  of  the  wound,  between  and  into  which 
the  urine  would  immediately  pass,  and  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences. To  avert  these,  the  short  sigmoid  catheter — made  of  some 
flexible  metal,  with  a  quadruple  row  of  boles  at  the  inner,  and  a 
rnnlet  or  gutter  at  the  outer  extremity,  of  a  thickness  suited  to  the 
peculiar  case,  and  of  just  sufl[i(nent  length  to  allow  the  gutter  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  labia — ^is  to  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
dnd  left  there  to  drain  away  the  constantly  ^reted  urine.  It  must, 
particularly  at  first,  be  looked  at  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  ordet 
to  see  the  water  is  dropping  freely  from  it ;  and  whenever  the  flow 
is  seen  to  be  checked^  and  is  not  restored  by  passing  a  probe  along 
the  tube,  it  must  be  taken  out  and  cleaned.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
taken  out  and  thoroughly  cleaned  twice  a-day.  The  vagina  has  to  be 
very  gently  washed  out  with  some  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  daily. 

On  the  eighthj  tiinth,  or  tenth  day,  the  splint  may  be  removed. 
This  is  easily  efiected  by  dipping  through  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
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scissors  the  stitches  jost  below  the  twist  and  close  apon  the  lower 
side  of  the  splint,  which  is  thus  loosened,  and  may  be  now  removed 
by  being  cautiously  lifted  upwards,  taking  great  care  in  doing  po  not 
to  stretch  and  tear  open  again  the  lips  of  the  closed  fistula.  When 
simple  stitches  are  used  without  any  button  or  splint,  in  the  manner 
now  recommended  by  Dr.  Sims,  great  care  is  needed  to  cut  through 
the  wire  in  the  loop,  for  each  suture  is  usually  sunk  deep  into  the 
tissues,  and  if  the  projecting  twisted  portion  be  removed,  the  part  that 
remains  will  get  more  imbedded,  and  its  removal  will  be  rendered 
more  difficult 

The  patient  must  still  wear  the  catheter  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
afterwards  be  habituated  gradually  to  retain  the  water  first  for  an 
hour,  then  for  two  hours,  and  then  for  any  longer  period  ;  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  soon  the  bladder  seems  to  regain  its 
normal  size  and  capacity. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  after-treatment  is  the  constant 
administration  of  such  doses  of  opium  or  morphia  as  shall  snffiee  to 
keep  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  It  fulfils  the 
three  imperative  indications  of  subduing  the  movements  of  the  bladder, 
of  locking  up  the  bowels,  and  of  enabling  the  patient  to  maintain  for 
a  long  period  the  supine  position,  which  would  otherwise  soon  become 
intolerable.  From  two  to  eight  grains  or  more  of  opium  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  success  which  attends 
the  use  of  the  agent  in  this  case  leads  one  to  wonder  that  it  is  not 
adopted  by  surgeons  in  the  after  treatment  of  all  capital  operations. 
It  does  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  healing  process,  but 
but  dispels  the  ennui  which  the  sufiferer,  deprived  of  all  power  of 
action  and  all  source  of  enjoyment,  must  always  feel ;  and  would 
make  him  forget  to  brood  over  his  aches  and  miseries  ;  and  fill  his 
mind  instead  with  cheerful  thoughts  and  bright  anticipations. 

There  are,  I  believe,  almost  no  cases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  which 
you  will  not  succeed  in  curing  in  one,  two,  or  more  operations,  by 
adopting  such  a  procedure  as  that  which  I  have  just  explained  to  yoo, 
and  that  procedure  will,  no  doubt,  betimes  come  to  be  simplified  and 
improved.  This  is  truly  an  astonishing  degree  of  success  to  have 
attained  in  the  treatment  of  an  ailment,  which  till  lately  was  looked 
upon  so  hopelessly ;  and  if  you  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  advance 
so  rapidly  made,  I  believe  you  will  find  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
be  owing  mainly  to  the  ufi^  of  the  metallic  sutures.  Dr.  Sims,  indeed, 
to  whom,  as  you  know,  is  due  the  merit  of  resuscitating  this  improve- 
ment at  the  present  time,  has  declared  the  application  of  silver  sutures 
to  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  and  other  wounds  to  be  the 
greatest  triumph  of  Surgery  in  the  present  century,  and  has  pronouneed 
all  such  discoveries  as  the  use  of  anaesthestics  to  be  but  frivolous  in 
comparison !  Dr.  Sims  further  modified  and  improved  the  operation 
as  far  as  regards  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  use  of  the 
catheter  afterwards;  and  he  and  others  have  claimed  for  America  and 
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American,  obstetrician^  and  surgeons,  nearly  all  the  honour  of  the 
success  which  attends  the  performance  of  the  operation.  But  in  the 
'  Lancet'  of  JSTovember  29,  1834,  you  will  find  an  account  of  an  opera- 
tion performed  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Gossett,  formerly  Surgeon  to 
Newgate,  London,  and  who,  I  believe,  is  now  dead,  resembling  in 
almost  every  detail  the  operation  as  no^  carried  out  by  Dr.  Sims. 
The  fistula  resulted  from  an  operation  undertaken  for  the  removal  of 
a  vesical  calculus ;  and  the  case  has  been  always  overlooked,  probably 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  entered  in  the  index  as  a  case  of 
"  calculus  in  the  bladder."  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you,  from 
page  346  of  vol.  I.  of  the  'Lancet'  for  1834r35,  Mr.  Gossett's  descrip- 
tion of  the  proceeding  which  he  adopted  to  cure  his  patient  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  by  the-*' gilt  wire  suture."  "Having  placed  her  on  a 
firm  table  of  convenient  height,  covered  with  a  folded  blanket,  and 
resting  on  her  elbows  and  knees,  the  external  parts  being  separated 
as  much  as  possible  by  a  couple  of  assistants,  so  as  to  bring  the  fistula, 
which  was  immediately  above  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  into  view,  I 
seized  the  upper  part  of  the  thickened  edge  of  the  bladder,  which 
surrounded  the  opening,  with  a  hook,  and  proceeded  with  a  spear- 
shaped  knife  to  remove  an  elliptical  portion,  which  included  the  whole 
of  the  callous  lip  surrounding  the  fistula,  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipsis 
being  transversely.  This  was  readily  effected ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  contracted  state  of  the  parts,  the  next  steps  of  the  operation 
were  with  difficulty  executed ;  and  I  should  not  have  succeeded  in 
passing  the  sutures,  had  1  not  used  needles  very  much  curved,  and  a 
needle-holder  which  I  could  disengage  at  pleasure,  the  needles  being 
withdrawn  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps  after  the  holder  was 
removed.  In  this  way  three  sutures  were  passed ;  and  afterwards,  by 
twisting  the  wire,  the  incised  edges  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
retained  in  complete  apposition  until  they  had  firmly  united.  One  of 
the  sutures  was  removed  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  the  second  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days,  and  the  third  was  allowed  to  remain  until  three  weeks 
bad  elapsed,  before  it  was  withdrawn.  After  the  operation  she  was 
put  to  bed,  and  desired  to  lie  on  her  face,  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
having  a  bladder  secured  to  its  extremity  for  the  reception  of  the 
urine,  being  introduced  and  retained  by  means  of  tapes.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  discharge  of  urine  through  the  vagina  after  the 
operation,  which  has  completely  succeeded  in  restoring  the  healthy 
function  of  the  parts."  Here  you  have  the  position,  the  wire  sutures, 
the  mode  of  introducing  the  sutures,  the  mode  of  fixing  them,  and 
the  after-treatment, — in  short,  the  whole  operation  in  all  its  details, 
successfully  carried  oat  in  England  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
very  same  way  in  which  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  carry  it  out  in 
America.  And  it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  follows,  that  Gossett  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  advantages  which  sutures  of  wire  possesed 
over  thread.  "The  advantages  of  the  gilt- wire  suture,"  says  he,  "aro 
these :  It  excites  but  little  irritation,  and  does  not  appear  to  induce 
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niceration  with  the  same  rapidity  as  silk,  or  any  other  material  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  indeed,  it  has  scarcely  any  effect  of  the  kind, 
except  when  the  parts  hronght  together  are  put  much  upon  the 
stretch;  you  can,  therefore,  keep  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  close  con- 
ta<|fc  for  au  indefinite  length  of  time,  by  which  the  cham»  of  union  is 
greatly  increased.  I  have .  used  it  now  in  very  many  operations,  as 
after  extirpation  of  the  breast,  tumours  of  various  kinds,  and  for 
bringing  the  lips  together  after  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  growth, 
in  all  of  which  cases  it  answered  extremely  well.  In  the  larger  opera* 
tions  above  mentioned,  I  do  not,  however,  particularly  recommend 
it,  as  there  is  mofe  difficulty  in*  applying  it  than  the  common  suture. 
It  is  in  minute  and  delicate  operations,  such  as  hare-lip,  staphyloraphia, 
and  for  the  closure  of  fistulous  openings,  where  success  mainly  depends 
upon  a  speedy  union  of  the  parts,  that  the  advantages  of  the  gilt-wiie 
suture  are  most  manifest."  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary 
forestalling  of  all  that  is  now  being  done  and  said  in  the  matter  of 
metallic  sutures. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pride,  the  just  pride,  with  whidi  oar 
American  brethren  talk  of  their  achievements  in  this  department  of 
Obstetric  Surgery,  let  me  read  to  you,  in  conclusion,  what  Dr.  Franeis, 
the  learned  and  respected  father  of  medicine  in  New  York,  has 
publicly  said  with  regard  to  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  the  applicatioQ 
of  silver  sutures  for  its  cure  by  Dr.  Sims.  "  Prior  to  the  discovery, 
surgery  eould  do  nothing  for  this  formidable  class  of  affections.  In 
(Germany,  Bieffenbach,  Jaeger,  Wutzer,  and  others,  bad  exhausted 
all  their  resources  in  vain.  Prolific  Germany  seems,  in  this  instance, 
to  have  been  barren.  In  France,  Desault,  Dupuytren,  Lallemand, 
and  more  recently,  Jobert,  Tidal,  and  their  contemporaries,  had  been 
equally  unsoccesa^l,  although  Jobert  claims  a  success  that  has  never 
been  demonstrated ;  and  I  fear  that  this  eminent  man,  like  the  late 
Lisfranc,  had  scarcely  that  devotion  to  practical  results  which  the 
written  annals  of  medical  science  demand  from  all  who  give  publicity 
to  their  cogitations  and  the  issues  of  their  practice.  In  England,  their 
greatest  men,  their  Coopers,  their  Abernethys,  their  Lawrences,  their 
Guthries,  could  do  nothing.  Nor  have  I  learned  that  there  has  ema- 
nated from  that  practical  school  of  Medical  and  Surgical  learning,  which 
sheds  so  much  glory  over  Ireland,  a  single  practical  idea  that  can  be 
truly  said  to  have  favoured  this  improvement ;"  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  shortcomings  of  Scotland,  and  in  terms  too  flattering 
for  me  to  read  here,  he  speaks  of  myself,  as  if  in  this  matter  I  repre- 
sented Scotland  ;  averring  that  here,  too,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
promote  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  But,  perhaps,  Dr.  Francis 
may  be  induced  to  recall  this  observation  when  he  comes  to  know 
the  advantages  which  the  iron  thread  sutures,  the  hollow  needle,  and 
the  splint  of  wire  present  in  facilitating  the  perfoimanoe  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  in  ensuring  for  it  a  successful  result. 
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Treatment  of  Fistula  in  Vulva — ^There  is  one  very  simple  means 
which  is  usually  very  effectual  in  curing  fistula  here  as  well  as  fistulse 
and  sinuses  in  other  parts,  and  that  is,  the  injection  of  strong  tincture 
of  iodine.  Tincture  of  iodine  injected  into  the  canal  of  an  anal 
fistula  will  sometimes  cause  contraction  and  consolidation  in  its  track 
and  effect  a  perfect  cure.  I  have  seen  some  severe  cases  of  fistula  in 
ano  cured  by  this  simple  means.  One  case  in  particular  occurs  to  my 
mind  at  this  moment,  where  the  effect  of  the  injection  was  most 
striking.  The  patient  came  to  me  some  three  years  ago  or  more  from 
Ireland,  with  a  fistula  in  ano  of  very  long  standing.  Before  setting 
out  for  Edinburgh  this  patient  had  been  foolishly  told,  that  an  opera- 
tion would  be  undertaken  which  was  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal,  so 
that  I  was  at  once  and  most  earnestly  asked  if  there  was  no  other 
way  of  curing  this  fistula  but  by  cutting  it.  I  directed  Pr.  Skinner, 
who  was  my  assistant  at  the  time,  to  inject  some  tincture  of  iodine 
into  it ;  but  the  injection  was  not  attended  on  that  occasion  with  any 
very  marked  result,  because  in  all  probability  the  fluid  had  not  passed 
along  the  whole  fistulous  track.  The  next  time,  the  injection  was 
performed  more  effectually,  as  was  proved  by  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  fluid  from  the  internal  or  rectal  orifice  of  the  fistula;  and  this 
injection  was  speedily  followed  by  a  most  complete  and  perfect  cure. 
If  in  any  case  yon  cannot  succeed  in  making  a  fistula  in  the  vulva 
close  up  by  sending  a  stream  of  tincture  of  iodine  through  it,  you 
may  try  to  effect  a  cure,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  doing, 
by  leaving  a  wire  for  a  time  in  its  track,  until  such  a  degree  of  adhesive 
inflammation  is  set  up  as  shall  l€»ui  to  its  complete  obliteration. 
Should  this  means  also  unhappily  fail,  then  it  only  remains  for  you  to 
cut  through  with  a  knife  all  the  tissues  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  fistula,  and  induce  the  wound  thus  made  to  heal  up  from  the 
bottom  by  granulation.  But,  remember,  there  is  always  much  danger 
of  profuse  venous  hemorrhage  in  this  operation,  and  you  must  be  duly 
prepared  for  it. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan  1,  8,  and  April  16. 
1859,;3^.  1,26,  383. 


160.— ON  DYSMENOERHCEA. 

By  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Midwifery 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

[Dysmenorrhoea  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  pain,  which  may  be— 1,  in  the  ovary,  2,  in  the  uterus.  Uter- 
ine Ih/sonenorrhcea  may  depend  on  different  morbid  conditions  of 
the  womb.  The  following  are  the  several  varieties  in  which  it  may 
present  itself.] 

1.  Nieuralffic  jDi/smenarrhcea, — ^All  pathologists  admit  a  neuralgic 
division.  That  is,  all  admit  that  dysmenorrho&a  may  occur  in  patients 
who  are  subject  to  neuralgic  affections^  and  in  whom  pains  disappear 
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from  the  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  menstrua- 
tion, only  to  become  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  the  region  of  the 
womb.  Such  patients  complain  habitually  of  aches  and  pains  in  the 
face,  the  head,  the  mammse,  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  elsewhere,  and 
these  pains  all  become  aggravated  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  catamenia.  Then  acute  aud  constant  pain  begins  to  be 
developed  in  the  uterus,  and  as  the  menstrual  flow  sets  in,  the  pains 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  become  quite  relieved.  In  such  cases,  the 
uterine  neuralgia  persists  during  the  whole  menstrual  period — ^remit- 
ting, perhaps  for  a  time,  but  never  aItogethe^  intermitting. 

2.  Congestive  Dysmenorrhcea, — Another  class  which  most  authors 
acknowledge  as  pretty  frequent,  is  that  of  the  congestive  cases  of 
dysmenorrhoea,  where  there  is  usually  nothing  to  be  found  further 
than  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  menstruation. 
At  every  menstrual  {>eriod  there  occurs  a  certain  amount  of  congestion 
in  the  womb  from  the  determination  of  blood  to  it,  which  is  eventu- 
ally relieved  by  an  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
organ.  This  congestion — ^which  goes  on  not  only  in  the  uterus,  but 
in  the  ovaries  as  well — may,  and  sometimes  does,  rise  beyond  the 
normal  standard,  and  then  uneasy  sensations  may  be  produced,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  perfect  dysmenorrhoea. 

3.  Inflammatory  Dysmenorrhoea, — Inflammatory  forms  of  dysmen- 
orrhoea are  usually  due  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the 
cervix,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  uterus  most  frequently  affected 
with  that  disease.  Ulcers  may  be  present  around  the  os  and  be  irri- 
tated by  the  fluid ;  or  they  may  have  existed  at  ^some  former  period, 
and  in  cicatrising  they  may  have  led  to  contractions  of  the  orifice ; 
or  the  organ  may  be  indurated  and  thickened,  and  its  lumen  narrowed 
in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  or  it  may  be  at -the  time 
in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation.  In  any  case,  the  passage  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  through  the  morbidly  afiiected  part,  will  be  a 
source  of  actual  and  acute  sufliering. 

4.  QortjiJty  or  Rkeumatu  DysTrveriorrhoea, — There  is  a  fourth  class, 
which  we  can  only  talk  of  as  gouty  or  rheumatic,  and  that  for  two 
reasons,  viz. : — 1st.  Because  it  is  a  class  where  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered before,  or  it  may  be,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  from  various  other 
gouty  or  rheumatic  diseases,  or  has  shown  symptoms  such  as  are 
caused  by  excess  of  uric  acids  or  urates  in  the  blood.  In  the  rheu- 
ipatic  cases,  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  pains  and  swelling  in  the 
knee,  the  shoulder,  and  other  large  joints,  perhaps  has  got  some 
cardiac  bruit ;  in  the  gouty  cases,  the  smaller  joints  have  been  previ- 
ously aflected,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  excessive  windy  secietions 
in  the  bowels,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  usually  met  with  in  gouty 
individuals :  it  is  in  such  cases  that  wind  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
developed,  and  to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Rigby.  The  second  reason  for  our  classifying  such  cases  as 
gouty  or  rheumatic  is  that  they  yield,  as  has  been  shown  by  Deweei, 
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Gooch,  Hamilton,  and  others,  to  colchieum,  guiacum,  and  the  other 
remedies  which  are  ordinarily  more  especially  efficacious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonty  and  rheumatic  diseases  generally. 

5.  Dysmenorrhoea  may  he  accompanied  by  organic  diseases,  or  by 
displacements  of  the  uterus ;  or,  rather,  it  may  occur  as  a  complication 
of  such  diseases  or  dislocations.  In  cases  of  polypus  of  the  uterus,  for 
instance,  or  of  fibroid  tumours  of  its  walls,  or  of  any  other  organic 
lesion,  menstruation  is  often  attended  with  great  pain  and  discomfort 
in  every  form  and  degree  of  retroversion  or  anteversion,  or  other  dis- 
placement of  the  womb,  dysmenorrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
and  constant  complications. 

6.  Mendyrarums  Dytmenorrhcea, — There  is  a  membranous  form  of 
dysmenorrhcea,  in  which,  as  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Morgagni,  a  pecu- 
liar membrane  is  shed  from  the  uterus,  and  discharged  at  every 
menstrual  period. 

I  show  you  here  two  such  pieces  of  membrane  which  were  brought 
to  me  by  two  of  my  patients  some  time  ago,  and  are  now  pretty  much 
broken  down.  But  from  the  drawings  which  I  now  point  out,  you 
will  obtain  a^clearer  view  of  the  form  and  appearances  of  the  bodies 
in  question.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  work  on  abortion  and  the  diseases 
of  menstruation,  has  figured  the  membranes  from  a  long  series  of 
cases  occurring  in  his  own  practice.  In  this  form  of  dysmenorrhcea 
the  pain  is  present  from  the  commencement,  and  lasts  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  till  such  time  as  the  obstructing  membrane  gets  dis- 
charged ;  and  then  the  patient  is  relieved  till  the  next  period,  or  in 
some  cases  till  the  second  following  menstruation.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  though  this  membranous  discharge  may  occur  at  every 
catamenial  period  in  some  cases,  yet  in  others  it  takes  place  only  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  an 
inflammatory  form  of  the  affection ;  and  the  explanation  usually  had 
recourse  to  was  that  an  exudative  type  of  inflammation  occurred  here 
such  as  that  occasionally  seen  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  the  respiratory  tubes  in  cases  of  croup ;  and  that  a  fibrinous 
or  plastic  effusion  was  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which,  in  becoming  organised,  assumed  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  formed,  Rigby,  Dewees,  and  others, 
supposed  that  such  membranes  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  produced 
in  cases  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  dysmenorrhcea,  and  they  accordingly 
included  the  membranous  in  that  other  class  of  disordered  menstrua- 
tion. For  some  years  past  we  have  had  our  notions  in  regard  to  this 
matter  entirely  changed.  Ever  since  I  began  to  lecture  on  this  subject, 
and  to  make  some  special  observations  regarding  it,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  have  always  taught,  that  we  had  here  to  do,  nob  with 
an  inflammatory  exudation^  but  with  a  desquamation  or  exfoliation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus ;  and  the  proof  that  such  is 
the  case  is  irresistible.  For  if  you  examine  it,  particularly  when  it 
is  placed  in  water  and  unfolded,  you  w^ll  find  it  to  resemble,  in  every 
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respect,  the  early  decidua.  Like  the  decidua,  it  is  a  shut  sac,  triaa- 
gular  iu  form,  rough  and  irregular  on  the  outer  surface,  aad  on  the 
interior  smooth  and  of  a  cribriform  appearance.  It  possesses  the  com- 
plex structure  of  the  mucous  membraue  of  the  uterus,  cont^uning 
crypts  or  follicles  with  nucleated  cells  and  vessels  intervening ;  and  in 
all  respects  corresponds  to  the  mucous  membrane,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  more  especially  in  that  bypertrophied  condition  which  is  seen  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy.  If  the  decidua  be  simply  the  altered 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  as  it  is  now  believed  by  most  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  to  be,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
shreds  cast  oif  in  this  form  of  dysmenorrhoea  are  also  portions  of  the 
altered  mucous  membrane,  seeing  that  they  present  all  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters  as  the  decidual  membrane  does;  for  when  working 
at  the  subject  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I  gave  some  prepara- 
tions to  Mr.  Goodsir  to  examine  microscopi^ly,  and  he  declared,  and 
enabled  me  to  dechure,  that  the  two  kinds  of  membrane  were  identical 
in  structures,  and  were  both  merely  due  to  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  dysmenorrhoeal  membrane  is  in  some 
cases  very  thin,  consisting  merely  of  a  layer  of  the  epithelial  covering 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus ;  but  more  fret^uently  it  is,  as 
I  have  told  you,  of  greater  thickness,  and  represents  the  whole  of  the 
swollen  and  bypertrophied  membranes. 

Some  authors  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  this  monthly  exfo- 
liation from  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  have  questioned  as  to  how 
it  could  occur.  You  will  find  some  admitting  a  desquamation  of  the 
epithelial  covering,  but  scouting  the  idea  of  Uie  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  detached  and  dischaiged 
by  the  contractile  efforts  of  the  uterus.  When  I  first  publiabed  a 
memoir  about  it,  Dr.  Ashwell  wrote  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  cahoiis 
sort  of  observation  to  make,  and  one  "^hich  he  would  deQr  me  to 
prove,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  dissect  off  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  dioad  body.  True,  you  cannot  with 
the  scalpel  detach  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  with  perfect  precision,  but  nevertheless  you  have  proof  suffi- 
cient in  the  identity  of  structure  between  the  expelled  membranes 
and  the  uterine  mucosa  to  convince  you  tiiat  an  isxfbliatioa  of  the 
latter  does  occur  in  cases  of  membranous  dysmenorrhoea^  whether 
from  fatty  degeneration  occurring  in  its  deeper  layers,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  some  other  change  with  which  yfQ  are  as  yet  una^uainted. 
The  manner  in  which  the  separation  of  dysmenorrhceal  membranes  is 
effected  is  a  subject  that  requires  still  to  be  investigated,  as  does  also 
one  other  point  in  connexion  with  this  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
varieties  of  uterine  dysmenorrhoea,  namely,  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  walls  of  the  uterus,  particularly  as  regards  their  enlargement^  or 
the  increased  development  of  muscular  fibres  iu  them  at  these 
periods. 

Let  me  muicly  add  in  regard  to  this  form  of  dysmenorrhoea  that 
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mo)^  latiely  Handfield  Jones  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  aterine  casts,  as  that  which  I  have  explained  to  yon,  and  that 
Lebert,  Raciborski,  and,  last  of  all,  Yirchow,  have  furnished  addi^ 
tional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  explanation:  Yirchow,  indeed, 
has  gone  a  step  further  than  any  of  the  others,  for  he  tells  us  that  in 
opening  the  bodies  of  women  who  have  died  while  suffering  from 
dysmenorrhoea,  he  has  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  a 
state  of  partial  separation  ;'  and  has  thus  supplied  a  distinct  anato- 
mical proof  that  up  till  that  time  was  wanting. 

•  7.  Obstructive  Dysmenorrhoea, — And  lastly,  there  is  an  obstructive 
form  of  dysmenorrhoea  connected  with  a  state  of  stricture,  or  con- 
traction of  the  calibre  of  the  cervix  ^ri.  The  seat  of  it  may  be  at 
the  OS  tincde,  along  the  whole  cervical  canal,  or  at  the  os  internum, 
but  usually  it  is  at  the  external  orifice.  This  form  of  dysmenorrhoea 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  in  this  School  of  Medicine,  and  much 
insisted  on  by  a  man  of  much  renown  as  a  teacher  of  the  practice  of 
physic,  Dr.  Macintosh,  who  proposed  a  plan  of  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease, of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  anon. 

Then  oomes  the  question  as  to  how  pain  arises  in  the  uterus  in 
cases  of  dysmenorrhoea.  The  pains  of  labour,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  you  in  the  course  of  my  obstetric  lectures,  are  only  expli- 
cable by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  is  thrown  at  the  time  into  a  state  of 
very  active  contraction.  At  the  period  of  parturition  it  is  a  highly 
developed  muscular  organ,  and  in  expelling  the  foetus  it  contracts  with 
preternatural  force,  and  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  other  muscles  ;  and  as  in  them  excessive  action  is  attended 
with  cramps  or  pains,  so  the  strong  action  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  uterus  required  in  the  parturient  process  is  attended  with  a  cor- 
respondingly severe  degree  of  pain.  We  have  an  action  in  the  uterus, 
though  less  in  degree,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  and  attended  with  the 
same  symptoms  in  all  cases  where  any  obstruction  is  offered  to  the 
escape  of  fluids  which  have  become  accumulated  in  its  cavity.  In 
such  cases  you  have  occurring  what  has  been  called  uterine  tenesmus, 
or  painful  muscular  contraction  of  the  womb,  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  occurring  in  the  bladder  when  urine  accumulates  to  too  great 
an  extent,  or  in  the  intestinal  tube  under  various  circumstances.  In 
relation  to  the  simple  form  of  dysmenorrhcea  to  which  I  first  referred, 
I  would  remark,  that  the  uterine  pain  in  sudi  cases  seems  only  to  be 
explicable  by  the  occurrence  of  irritation  in  that  organ  in  a  neuralgic 
subject :  and  as  regards  the  rheumatie  and  gouty  forms  of  the  drsease, 
there  is  probably  at  the  time  of  menstruation  a  determination  to  the 
uterus  of  the  morbid  material  which  excites  the  specific  symptoms  in 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  just  as  a  determination  of  it  might  occur  to 
any  other  part  or  organ  which  happened  to  be  in  a  state  of  exalted 
action.  !Ekit  I  must  again  repeat  what  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  ami  distinct  idea  of  the  cause  and  source 
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of  the  pain  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  patients  suffering  from  the 
various  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Disease. — With  respect  to  the  dij^osis  of  dys- 
menorrhoea,  there  is  not  much  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  You  will 
generally  be  right  in  setting  down  a  case  as  one  of  dysmenorrboea 
where  you  have  pain  in  the  lumbar  and  uterine  regions  occurring  at 
monthly  intervals,  accompanied  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the 
womb,  and  relieved  when  this  ceases  to  flow.  But  there  is  one  mis- 
take which  you  would  possibly  be  in  danger  of  making,  and  against 
which  it  is  right  that  I  should  warn  you — the  mistake,  namely,  of 
supposing  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  simple  case  of  dysmenorrhoea 
when  a  patient  is  suffering  from  the  pains  of  an  abortion.  You  will 
generally  gusird  against  such  a  Mistake  by  making  full  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  examining  the  womb  so  as  to  discover 
whether  it  be  in  any  degree  enlarged.  Or  the  converse  mistake  in 
diagnosis  may  be  made.  It  has  twice  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
old  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  Park-place  here,  that  maid-servants  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  institution  by  Edinburgh  practitioners  who 
imagined  that  the  patients  were  in  labour,  wliile  they  were  only  suffer- 
ing from  the  severe  pains  of  an  aggravated  form  of  dysmenorrhcea. 
And  it  so  happened  that  in  both  of  these  instances,  actions  for  dama- 
ges were  raised  against  the  medical  men  (though  they  were  ultimately 
suppressed)  by  patients  who  believed  their  moral  character  to  be 
damaged  by  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  their  medical  attendants.  I 
need  only  allude  to  this  subject,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your 
falling  into  such  a  grievous  error. 

Tlie  Progrvosis  is  usually  perfectly  favourable,  but  it  necessarily 
varies  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease. 

Treatmefnt  of  the  Disease.^— This  we  may  consider  under  two  divi- 
sions, according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  palliative  or  preventive. 

Treatment  of  the  Paroxysm. — ^The  first,  or  i>alliative  treatment, 
is  that  which  is  required  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  the  severer  cases  you  are  driven  to  the  administration  of  vari- 
ous stimulants,  sedatives,  and  sudorifics,  and  to  the  application  of 
sedatives  locally.  It  is  a  common  idea  among  dysmenorrhoic  patienta 
themselves  that  they  can  relieve  the  pain  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  infusions  of  sage,  pennyroyal,  and  other  vegetables  with  stimu- 
lating principles,  and  the  belief  is  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by 
experience.  It  is  only  too  common  a  custom  with  such  patients  to 
have  recourse  to  stronger  and  less  innocent  stimulants  \  for  many 
women,  when  suffering  from  dysmenorrhoea,  make  free  use  of  various 
forms  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  usually  with  decided  relief  to  their 
sufferings.  But  you  are  not  called  upon  to  prescribe  such  remedies  in 
every  case,  and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  you  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  them  altogether.  The  agent  which  you  will  find  the  most  ser> 
vjceable  for  relieving  the  pain  of  dysmenorrhosa,  and  that  on  which  I 
chiefly  rely,  is  morphia  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.    You  may  begiu 
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by  admiDistering  a  strong  opiate — for  in  these  cases  there  seems  to  be 
a  tolerance  of  the  drag,  and  the  patients  bear  large  doses  with  impu- 
nity. You  may  give  as  much  as  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  cor- 
responding dose  of  any  other  opiate,  at  first,  and  repeat  the  dose,  or, 
perhaps  a  smaller  one,  every  hour  or  two  hours  afterwards  till  the 
pain  begins  to  abate.  You  will  do  well  in  many  cases  to  combine  the 
morphia  with  some  strong  diffusible  stimulant.  Thus  the  addition  of 
a  drachm  of  chloric  ether  is  often  an  admirable  adjuvant  to  the  action 
of  opium  ;  and  I  might  add  that  you  will  find  a  teaspoonful  of  chloric 
ether  in  a  wineglassful  of  wat«r  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
efficacious  remedies  of  that  class  that  you  can  employ.  Many  use 
camphor  in  this  way  ;  and  sometimes  camphor  may  be  administered 
alone  in  large  doses  instead  of  opium  in  those  cases  where  all  forms  of 
the  latter  disagree  with  the  patient.  Stramonium,  belladonna, 
conium,  Indian  hemp,  and  many  other  narcotics  have  all  been  used, 
and  have  all  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  efficacious  for  reliev- 
ing the  pain  of  dysmenorrhoea.  But  in  most  cases  you  will  find 
opium  the  most  serviceable  remedy  You  can  often  aid  its  action 
by  exciting  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  warm  baths,  vapour  baths, 
hot  drinks,  and  such  like  measures  come  to  be  of  service. 
Sometimes  all  these  means  fail,  and  you  are  called  upon  to 
administer  some  anaesthetic  by  the  stomach  or  the  lungs.  Chlo- 
roform may  be  given  internally  in  combination  with  carda- 
moms— ten  or  twenty  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  ounce  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  is  a  very  common  and  a  very 
useful  prescription — but  its  use  is  more  apt  to  be  attended  with 
headache  than  when  it  is  inhaled  in  the  form  of  a  vapour.  One 
of  the  first  uses  to  which  chloroform  was  put  after  the  discoveiy 
of  its  anaesthetic  properties,  was  to  relieve  the  pain  in  a  case  of 
dysmenorrhoea.  The  patient  was  an  unmarried  lady,  and  one  of 
those  who  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  recurrence  of  the  catamenia. 
She  lived  with  her  sister  in  a  house  in  the  New  Town,  and  when  I 
first  went  to  administer  the  chloroform  to  her,  I  could  hear  her 
groans  and  cries  as  I  entered  the  door,  although  she  was  lying  in  a 
room  three  stories  up.  She  suffered  in  fact  quite  as  much  pain  at 
those  periods  as  most  women  do  when  in  labour,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  looked  forward  to  the  monthly  return  of  her  agony  with 
horror.  I  kept  her  asleep,  at  that  time,  for  about  half-an-bour  with 
the  chloroform,  and  she  had  no  return  of  the  pain  during  the  contin- 
uance of  that  catamenial  period.  This  was  owing  to  my  having 
administered  the  chloroform  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  ; 
for,  mark  you,  if  you  can  bring  the  patient  into  the  anaesthetic  condi- 
tion for  only  a  short  time  at  the  very  onset  of  the  attack,  you  may 
hope  to  find  her  remaining  free  from  pain  while  the  discharge  con- 
tinues ;  whereas,  if  you  delay  it  till  many  hours  have  elapsed,  the  drug 
roust  be  used  for  a  longer  time,  and  the  relief  experienced  is  never  so 
permanent. 
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.  As  local  8«di^1nv^  opium  and  beHndoQua  b&?e  been  often  us^  bat 
with  littld  benefit,  luately  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  veratiine 
^plied  to  the^  loins  to  relieve  the  dorsal  pain,  and  its  advantages  have 
been  much  pressed  upon  the  profession ;  but  it  possesses  little  or  no 
Qlaim  to  confidence.  There  are  only  two  local  anodynes  from  which  I 
have  obtained  much  good  results,  and  these  are carhonicacid  gas  and 
the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Dysmenorrhosa  was  one  of  the  diseases 
which  carbonic-acid  gas  was,  first  used  to  relieve.  Majou  of  Geneva 
wrote  a,  paper  some  thirteen  years  ago,  in  which  he  showed  the  effi- 
cacy of  tlie  gas  in  relieving  the  pain  of  disordered  menstruation  ;  and 
I  have  often  seen  it  afford  instantaneous  relief:  or.  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
roform mf^  be  employed  locally,  applied,  in  the  manner  I  described  to 
y^u  when  speaking,  of  its  use  in  relieving,  the  pains  attendant  on  car- 
cinoma uteri.  It  may,,  as  I  then  told  you,  be  applied  alone  or  in 
Gpmbination  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  When,  the  local  application  of 
the  vapour  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain,  itr  is  always  the  most  satis- 
factory mode  of  applying  it,  for  then  it  doest  not  have  the  sickening 
effect  that  sometimes  attends  its  internal  administration.  Let  me 
only  add,  in  regard  to, the  internal  use  of  opium)  that  there  is  one 
£^eat  drawback  attendant  on  it,  and  that  is,  the  horrible  sickness 
whi^  it  causes  in  many  patients ;  and  if  one  of  you  could  only  deviat 
spine  preparation  of  the  drug  which  would  develope  its  sedative  action 
without  producing  any  nausea,  he  would  confer  a  mighty  boon  upon 
us  all — patients  and  practitioners  as  well 

I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  merely  of  palliative  measures,  snch 
as  are  to  be  adopted  during  the  time  of  the  attack ;  but  when  you 
have  used  them  successfully,  you  have  not,  yet  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  your  patient.  You  must  also  treat  the  disease  in  the  inter- 
vals between  each  menstrual  perjod,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. Now  there  are  various  preventive  measures  with  which  you 
must  become  acquainted,  and  which  you  must  learn  to  apply  to  ^ich 
appropriate  case ;  and  these  measures  must  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  perse veringly  and  from  month  to  month  until  a  cure  is  efifected; 
for  you  will  find  that  when  you.  are  not  making  progress  you  are  losing 
ground,  and  your  unfortunate  patient  may  relapse  into  a  condition  as 
bad  or  worse  than  that  in  which  you  found  her. 

before  I  quit  the  subject  oi  palliative  remedies,  permit  me  to  add, 
that  my  friend,  Dr.  Little,  who  has  long  practised  at  Singapore,  told 
v^  that  in  severe  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  he  had  frequently  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  patient,  by  applying  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic 
vesicant,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  a  manner  which  he  had  used  first  of 
all  with  success  in  curing  some  neuralgic  symptoms  from  which  he 
himself  had  at  one  time  suffered.  His  plan  is  this :  a  small  circular 
piece  of  lint,  just  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  be  easily  contained  within 
a.  watch-glass,  being  steeped  in  chloroform,  is  placed  on  either  groin, 
and  covered  at  once  with  the  watch-glass.  This  has  the  effect  in  a 
few  minutes  of  producing  a  blister,  and  is  usually  successful  in  relier- 
ing  the  patient's  sufferings. 
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So  muoh  for  the  measures  to  be  employed  for  the  immedfbte  relief 
of  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  dysmenorrfaoea — an  indication  of  mach 
importance,  and  one  which  all  of  yon  will  very  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  folfil  to  the  utmost  oi  your  ability.  But  however  important 
it  nmy  be  to  be  able  to  combat  with  success  the  distressing  symptoms 
of  dysmenorrheea,  this  is  after  all  the  least  part  of  your  duty  to  yoilnr 
patient ;  for  however  suitably  and  skilfully  you  may  apply  your 
remedies,  and  howevei  successfully  you  may  meet  tlie  several  symp- 
toms, yon  will  never  by  such  means  be  able  to  secure  your  patient 
against  the  recurrence  of  her  monthly  misery  ;  and  yc'u  will  be  urgently 
cflJ'led  upon  to  adopt  some  measures  for  procuring  her  a  more  perfect 
and  permanent  relief.    This  leads  me,  therefore  to  speak  now  of 

Preventive  TrecWment — The  preventive  treatment  of  dysmen- 
orrhoea  include  all  the  remedial  measures  which  may  be  had  recourse 
to  during  the  intervals  between  the  menstrual  periods,  with  a  view  to 
the  radical  cure  oi  the  diseased  condition  Which  gives  rise  to  the  men- 
fltraal  paroxysms,  and  as  these  measures  vary  with  the  pathological 
oaHse  of  the  disease^  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  treatment  appro- 
priate to  each  variety  of  it.  Let  me,  however,  premise  that  the  same 
line  of  treatment  will  often  succeed  in  Curing  two  quite  difierent 
forms  of  dysmenorrhOea,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  s^me  form  of 
dysmenorrhoea  may  sometimes  be  cured  in  one  patient  by  some  means 
tvliieh  will  prove  ineflfedteid  in  another  case.  Moreover,  unless  you 
can  succeed  in  effecting  a  radical  cure  for  your  patient,  you  Will  find 
that  you  are  generally  losing  ground  every  month,  and  that  ishe  is 
getting  worse  at  every  succeeding  period  ;  and  therefore  you  mu&t  be 
prepaied  to  employ  a  variety  of  measures,  if  need  be,  in  each  {Ar- 
ticular case. 

1.  Treatment  of  Ovarmn  Dt/87ttenorrkaa,-^lSo  special  organic  or 
structural  disease  of  the  owkry  has  ever,  as  fkr  as  I  am  awa^e,  been 
found  to  be  a  pathological  cause  of  ovarian  dysmenorrhcsa.  The 
morbid  conditions  of  the  ovary  that  have  been  hitherto  observed  to  be 
connected  with  the  production  and  persistence  of  dysmenorrhoea  are 
neuralgia,  congestion,  and  inflammation  in  their  chronic  forms.  The 
preventive  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea,  when  dependent  upon  ovarian 
neuralgia,  is  the  same  in  its  principles  and  details  as  the  preventive 
treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  when  dependent  upon  uterine  neuralgia ; 
and  that  I  will  describe  to  you  immediately.  When  dysmenorrhoea 
is  kept  up  by  a  state  of  ovarian  congestion  or  inflammation,  we  must 
try  to  reduce  these  morbid  states  during  the  catamenial  intervals,  by 
repeated  leechings,  applied  to  the  cervix  uteri,  or  hemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels, by  assiduous  counter-irritation  to  the  groins  or  sacrum,  and  by 
all  the  usual  internal  remedies  and  means  employed  against  local 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  other  isolated  organs  of  the  body. 

2.  Treatment  of  Neuralgic  Dyeirvenorrhcea. — Where  the  disease 
assumes  the  neuralgic  form,  put  the  patient  through  a  course  or 
courses  of  the  alteratives  and  tonics,  particularly  the  mineral  tonics, 
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which  are  specially  servicei^le  in  all  other  Deoralgic  diseases.  Bjr 
this  means,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  a  good  diet  and  regimen,  try 
to  raise  the  standard  of  her  health  up  to  the  normal  type,  or  indeed, 
if  possible,  above  it  By  following  out  such  a  line  of  treatment  after 
a  painful  menstruation,  you  will  sometimes  be  able  to  protect  your 
patient  from  the  same  degree  of  suffering  at  the  succeeding  term. 
Set  every  organ  to  rights  wbose  functiop  seems  in  the  least  degree 
languid  or  impaired,  whether  it  be  the  skin,  stomach,  bowels,  kidney, 
&c.  In  this  neuralgic  form  of  dysmenorrhoea,  regulated  muscular 
exercise,  riding  on  horseback,  and  analogous  hygenic  means,  in  the 
intervals,  are  sometimes  of  the  highest  moment  as  curative  measures. 
Rouse  and  stimulate  the  mind  and  well  as  the  body,  by  new  studies 
and  new  scenes.  In  these  cases  a  visit  to  some  alterative  or  saline 
mineral  waters  is,  in  this  double  way,  sometimes  of  wonderful  use. 
Afterwards,  a  course  of  chalybeate  waters  or  chalybeate  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  will  sometimes  establish  the  cure.  Have  no  fear,  for  I 
believe  it  is  a  groundless  fear,  that  the  use  of  iron  will  congest  and 
irritate  the  uterus.  Ferruginous  remedies  are  often  our  best 
remedies  in  the  latter  stages  even  of  distinct  uterine  congestions. 
Let  me  make  one  remark  more  before  leaving  the  subject  of  neuralgic 
dysmenorrhoea.  All  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea,  when  long  continued, 
are  apt  to  become  more  or  less  neuralgic  in  their  type,  and  sometimes 
remain  and  persist  as  such  when  their  more  immediate  pathological 
states  have  been  removed  and  cured.  Hence  it  happens  that  many 
cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  require  to  be  treated  as  neuralgic  at  last  which 
are  not  neuralgic  at  first. 

3.  Treatine7it  of  Congestive  arid  Infiammatori/  DysmenorrhoBo* — 
When  the  morbid  irritibility  of  the  uterus  producing  recurrent  and 
successive  paroxysms  of  dysmenorrhoea,  is  the  result  of  chronic  con- 
gestion of  the  organ,  or  of  chronic  inflammation  in  its  cervix  or  walls, 
you  can  only  hope  for  a  permanent  cure  by  permanently  removing,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  congestive ,pr  inflammatory  morbid  states  that 
may  be  present.  What  antiphlogistic  and  other  means  we  possess 
for  fulfilling  these  indications,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  to  you 
at  full  length,  when  subsequently  discussing  these  special  morbid  con- 
ditions themselves. 

4.  Trealmemt  of  Goviy  and  BJiewmoEtic  DygnhenorrhoBO, — For  the 
gouty  and  rheumatic  forms  of  the  disease,  you  will  find  useful  results 
from  the  administration  of  colchicum  and  guiacum,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  alkalies.  According  to  my  experience  the  best 
prescription  you  can  order  in  such  a  case  would  contain  six  or  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  of  guiacum,  and  six  or  eight  grains  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  magnesia 
where  this  seems  to  be  required,  to  act  on  the  bowels.  The  use  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium,  as  Trousseau  first  tried  to  show,  and  Sir 
Charles  Locock  afterwards  found  to  be  confirmed  in  practice,  is  that 
it  exerts  a  sedative  action  on  the  sexual  organs  possessed  by  no  other 
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drug  in  the  Pbarmaoopoeia ;  and  such  a  powder  as  that  I  have  indi- 
cate, taken  three  times  a-day 'during  the  interval  between  two 
meostmai  periods,  will  in  many  cases  succeed  in  warding  off  any 
farther  attack  of  dysmenorrhoea. 

5.  Ttealment  of  Organic  Dy&enerijorrkoM, — Where  the  dysmenor- 
rfacea  is  dependent  on  some  organic  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  latter 
will  require  to  be  treated  without  any  special  regard  to  the  neuralgia 
which  occurs  at  the  time  of  menstruation.  Tou  will  only  relieve  the 
dysmenorrhoea  by  removing,  when  possible,  the  organic  morbid  state, 
as  polypus,  retroversion,  &c. 

6.  Treatment  of  Membranous  DuemenorrhoBOU — Before  I  speak  of 
the  radical  treatment  of  the  membranous  form  of  the  disease,  I  have 
to  make  one  remark  in  reference  to  it,  supplemnntary  to  what  I  was 
saying  to  you  yesterday  about  the  pathology  of  membranous  dys- 
menorrhoea, and  it  is  this,  that  investigations  are  still  wanting  as  to 
the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  ovaries  in  exciting  the  formation 
ci  the  membranes  discharged  in  such  cases.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  exists  any  special  kind  of  disease  or  diseased  action 
in  the  ovaries,  or  whether  on  these  occasions  they  become  the  seat  of 
any  unusual  degree  of  excitement,  such  as  might  be  indicated  by  a 
degree  of  change  in  the  burst  Graafian  follicle  ;  so  great  as  to  cause 
it  to  assume  more  nearly  the  character  of  the  corpus  luteum  occurring 
on  impregnation.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  membranous  dys- 
menorrhoea, yon  will  find  that  various  plans  of  treatment  have  been 
recommended  according  to  the  view  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  by  some  authors,  the  remedies  appropriate  for 
the  core  of  the  rheumatic  dysmenorrhoea  have  been  much  bepraised, 
and  held  to  be  of  special  advantage  in  this  form  of  the  affection ; 
while  others,  who  regarded  it  as  inlammatory,  and  looked  upon  the 
membrane  as  a  fibrinous  exudation,  held  that  a  cure  was  only  to  be 
sought  for  by  means  of  antiphlogistics.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  a 
mort  notable  example  of  how  a  change  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  pathology 
of  a  disease  will  leiid  to  a  corresponding  change  in  our  therapeutic 
procedures.  For  we  now  know  that  the  disease  is  not  peculiar  to 
rheumatic  subjects,  nor  produced  by  any  peculiar  rheumatic  poison  ; 
and  further,  that  it'  is  not  of  a  purely  inflammatory  character,  but 
that  it  is  due  merely  to  an  exaggeration  of  a  normal  condition,  or  to 
an  exalted  degree  of  a  physiological  action  ;  and  the  consequent 
change  brought  about  in  our  treatment  consists  in  this,  that  while  we 
administer  bromides  and  iodides,  and  other  internal  remedies  which 
are  likely  to  exert  an  alterative  action  on  the  uterus,  we  at  the 
same  time  apply  local  remedies  with  a  view  of  changing  the  condition 
of  the  organ  and  modifying  its  action,  so  as  to  lead  it  to  perform  its 
functions  in  a  healthier  and  more  natural  manner.  ,  I  think  I  have 
sometimes  seen  good  results  in  this  way  from  the  local  application  of 
mercurial  preparations — ^putting  the  uterus,  as  it  were,  through  a  sort 
of  independent  mercurial  course.    It  may  very  easily  be  applied  by 
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the  patient  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  medicated  pessary,  introdaeed 
twice  a-day  into  the  vagina  and  pushed  up  to  the  womb.  .Used  in 
this  way,  mercury  does  produce  not  only  a  looal  effect,  but  also,  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  I  have  seen  it  produce  ite  constitirtioDai 
effects,  and  lead  to  salivation.  That  drugs  applied  in  this  form  may 
'  he  absorbed  into  the  system,  is  evidenced  also  by  the  narcotic  effect 
sometimes  produced  by  morphia  given  in  the  form  of  pessaries.  The 
constitutional  action  of  the  drug  is  not  by  any  means  so  marked  as 
when  an  equal  quantity  is  administered  per  anum  ;  but  in  some  very 
susceptible  patients  I  have  seen  pessaries  containing  half  a  grain  i 
morphia  cause  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  effects  of  a  foil 
dose  of  the  drug  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  But  wfaotber  the 
mercury  produce  a  general  action  or  not,  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
often  find  much  good  resulting  from  its  local  application,  aH  the  more, 
if  at  the  same  time  some  alterative  and  tonic  constitutional  treat- 
ment be  employed.  Qn  this  treatment  you  will  fiud  a&me  valiiahle 
practical  remarks  in  the  excellent  work  which  Dr,  Rigby  has 
lately  published  on  the  Diseases  of  Females. 

In  more  obstinate  cases  I  have  sometimes  used  with  advantage 
remedies  of  an  alterative  type,  applied  directly  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus.  This  kind  of  treatment  seems  to  be  more  fMurticulariy 
indicated  where,  after  each  expolfiion  of  a  dysmenorrhoeal  membrane 
a  sort  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge  from  the  interior  of  the  at^ns  seta 
in,  and  continues  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  period.  It  may  be  Jikoied, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  the  lochial  discharge  occurring  after  partoritioB, 
or  after  an  abortion.  In  such  cases  some  caustic  or  alterative  stimu- 
lant, such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  tha 
uterus  by  means  of  this  instrument  resembling  the  porta-caasta^ueof 
Lallemand  for  applying  cauatics  to  the  onfioes  of  the  spermatic  docta 
in  males — only  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  carved  towards  the 
point  in  the  manner  of  the  uterine  sound  in  order  to  suit  the  azos  ol 
the  pelvis,  and  is  furnished  at  two  inches  Irom  the  end  with  a  smaU 
knob  to  mark  the  normal  length  of  the  uterine  cavity.  The  inatm- 
ment  consists  of  a  long  tube  curved  near  the  extremity,  and  ipcovided 
Fith  a  stilette,  which  is  capable  of  being  pushed  through  the  tube  to 
about  the  extent  of  an  inch — the  length  to  which 'the  tube  is  retracted 
being  regulated  by  means  of  a  ring  which  may  be  fixed  at  any  peiat 
near  ithe  handle.  In  one  side  of  the  stilette,  in  the  part  which  may 
he  protruded,  is  a  groove  into  which  the  fineiy-powdered  nitcate  ai 
silver  is  placed.  The  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  womb  with 
the  end  of  the  stilette  protected  by  the  tube,  and  then  the  tube 
having  been  withdrawn  to  the  required  extent,  the  powder  is  scattered 
over  ^1  the  interior  of  the  uterus  by  turning  round  the  handle  of 
the  stilette.  By  this  means  you  may  sometimes  produce  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  other  subatanoes,  such  as 
pounded  iodine,  &e.,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  fifea  per^ 
qhloride  of  iron  may  be  employed,  but  as  it  is  too  deli^pittodot  to  bo 
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kept  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  yoa  will  requife  to  apply  it  in 
solution,  by  means  of  an  inatniment  essentially  of  the  same  oonstroc- 
tion  as  that  which  I  have  described,  only  differing  from  it  in  haTing 
a  narrow  piece  of  sponge,  about  an  inch  in  length,  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  stilette  for  the  absorption  and  application  of  the  liquid.  But, 
mark  you,  never  think  or  dream  of  throwing  liquids  into  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  by  means  of  any  injecting  apparatus,  for  severe  and 
fatal  inflammations  are  very  likely  to  ensue.  Such  a  result  may, 
perhaps,  be  caused  by  the  fluid  running  along  one  or  other  patent 
Fallopia,n  tube  and  esca.piQg  into  the  peritoneum ;  more  probably  it 
may  be  due  to  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrajoe  and  entrance  of 
the  fluid  into  one  of  the  uterine  veins ;  but  however  it  may  be  pro- 
duced, the  consequences  of  injecting  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  tike  womb 
are  so  often  dangerous  and  deadly  that  the  practice  has  now  been 
given  up,  I  believe,  by  all  accoucheurs.  We  can  still,  howeirer,  apply 
solids  with  safety  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you;  and  by  doing  so 
once,  or  twice^  or  thrice,  in  the  intervals  between  ;the  menstrual  periods, 
you  will  often  succeed  in  changing  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  in 
wearing  out  the  tendency  of  its  mucous  membrane  to  become  ezfoliaied 
at  every  menstruation. 

7.  Treatment  of  Obstrw^ive  JOtfwieviarrkcBa.'-^laatflf,  it  neauuni 
for  me  to  speak  of  the  radical  treatment  of  the  medianioal  form  of 
dyamenoixhcea  where  thene  exists  some  obstruction  to  tbe  escape  of 
the  menstrual  seoretion,  or  of  those  cases  where  the  toflor  Gervix  uteri 
9^e  .too  narrow  and  contracted  to  allow  of  the  free  discharge  of  tho 
SQoreted  menstrual  flpjld.  It  is  a  pathological  principle  in  the  ease  of 
ail  other  hoUow  organs  with  odCices  or  caaals  of  outlet,  that  when 
their  canals  or  orifices  become  strictured  or  obstmoted,  accnniulalaon 
«f  tbe  approfvriate  lluid  takes  plaoe  within  their  cavities,  tjiat  mnscolar 
contractioiis  are  thei)  excited  in  their  walls  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
fWSQumulated  •contents,  and  if  those  aecwnulatioDts  heeome  common  «r 
dhroaic,  the  muscular  coats  ^  the  distended  organ  are  apt  to  become 
thickened  and  hypertrophied.  This  principle,  for  example,  we  sea 
illustra^  in  the  caso  of  the  bladder,  when,  from  stricture  of  the 
urethra^  an  obstruction  is  presented  to  the  free  flow  of  the  trine,  and 
th<e  manifest  indication  for  treatment  in  such  a  case  is  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction.  The  swme  pathological  principle  applies  to  the 
uterus  in  the  eaae  of  contractiMis  of  the  os  and  cervix,  and  the  same 
principle  should  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Pr.  Jdacintosh,  a 
inedi(»l  teacher  of  great  reputation  in  this  school  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  thought  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  particular  form 
of  dysmeoorrhqeat  and  proposed  to  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
enrgeons  do  strictures  of  the  urothra.  But,  in  passing,  allow  me  to 
say  tbat  the  idea  that  stricture  of  the  os  uteri  may  cause  dysmoi- 
orrhoett,  is  far  from  being  so  novel  as  Dr.  Macintosh  believed,  for  it 
was  known  long  be&»re  that  it  could  not  merely  give  rise  to  dysmen^ 
orrh^^m  hot  th«t  it  eonld  also  b«  in  9on)e  ca^es  a  source  of  sterility. 
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Not  only  so,  but  the  plan  of  treatment  then  reootnmexided  by  Dr. 
MaciDtosii  was  forestalled  ^es  before.    For,  in  the  works  incladed 
among  the  Uippocratic  writings,  the  disease  is  most  distinctly  spoken 
o^  and  the  appropriate  treatment  described.    In  the  thirteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  TwMxsloov  Ilpan'oy,  the  treatment  of  those  cases  is  given 
where  sterility  is  due  to  some  unusual  conditions  of  the  os  uteri  ;  and 
among  other  things,  the  writer  tells  us  that  where  the  orifice  is  very 
much  contracted,  it  must  be  opened  with  bougies  and  leaden  instru- 
ments.   So  that  this  plan  of  treatment  is  at  least  2500  years  old. 
Some  others,  among  the  older  Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  female 
diseases  have  also  alluded  to  this  form  of  dysmenorrhoea  or  sterility, 
and  to  its  treatment  by  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  though  none 
80  distinctly  as  the  Father  of  Medicine  himself.    But  there  are  vari- 
ous surgical  works  of  later  date  in  which  mention  is  made  of  this 
matter  in  the  most  explicit  terms.    Thus  in  the  '  Marrow  of  Cbir- 
urgery/  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Mr.  Cook,  of  Warwick,  a  work  containing  various  curious  notices  and 
cases  in  obstetric,  medical,  and  surgical  practice,  this  author  treats  in 
one  of  his  chapters  of  closure  of  the  **  inner  orifice'*  of  the  womb, 
or  08  uteri,  and  recommends  it  to  be  enlarged  when  necessary  by 
gentian  root  or  prepared  sponge,  and  afterwards  by  the  introduction 
of  hollow  instruments  of  silver,  ivory,  or  horn,  and  these  means,  be 
adds,  are  better  than  incision.    When  I  first  read  these  observations 
by  Mr.  Cook  five  or  six  years  ago,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  English  pro- 
vincial practitioner  had  quite  anticipated  every  modem  principle  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases.   Mr.  Cook  published  another  work  seve- 
ral years  before  the  *  Marrow  of  Chirurgei^'  appeared.  This  second  book 
was  published  in  1657,  and  entitled  <' Select  Observations  on  En^ish 
Bodies ;  or  Oases  both  Empiricall  and  Historical  performed  on  many 
eminent  persons  in  desperate  cases ;  first  written  in  Latin  by  Mr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician  residing  at  Stratford-on-Avon."  This  work  (and  the 
original  Latin  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hall  is  in  the  possession  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Edinburgh)  does  not  contain  among  its  two  hundred 
eases  any  notice  of  any  instances  of  dysmenorrhoea,  and  is  more  inter- 
esting in  other  respects  than  its  medical  relations.    For  Dr.  John 
Hall — whose  cases  Oook  translated  from  Latin  into  English — ^was  the 
son-in-law  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare,  having  married  Sbakspeare's 
favourite  daughter,  Susannah ;  and  he  inhabited  and  practised  in 
Shakspeare's  '<  great  house"  at  Stratford  after  the  poet's  death.    He 
died  several  years  before  his  wife ;  and  Susannah  Shakspeare  sold  her 
husband's  manuscript  volumes  to  Mr.  Oook.    In  his  prefiuse  Oook 
tells  us  how  cunningly  Susannah  drove  the  bargain  with  him  for  her 
husband's  manuscript  work,  all  the  time  denying  it  was  her  husband's. 
But  I  have,  no  doubt  that,  though  a  puritan  surgeon,  the  buyer  was 
as  sharp  as  the  saleswoman.    At  least  I  am  inclined  to  judge  so  from 
the  fiict  that  the  remarkable  passage  which  exists  in  his  '  Mmxtow  of 
Chirurgeiy,'  regarding  the  treatment  of  obetructive  dysmenorrhoBa, 
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is  taken  by  Cook  deliberately,  almost  verbatim,  without  bis  having 
tried  the  practice,  and  without  one  hint  or  word  of  honest  acknow- 
ledgment, from  a  work  ipublished  some  years  previously  at  Amster- 
dam, by  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  obstetric  lever. 

[In  1676  Henry  van  Boonhuyse  writes  that  in  some  cases  of 
*'  Clausura  Uteri*'  he  enlarged  the  neck  and  by  means  of  the  radix- 
gentiana,  medulla  sambuci,  or  even  by  a  prepared  and  dried  sponge, 
having  been  first  moistened  in  melted  white  wax,  and  squeezed  in  a 
press  to  make  it  convenient  pessaries,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  by  which  means  the  neck  of  the  womb  can  be  disclosed  and 
and  widened.  Dr.'Macintosh,  in  1832.  used  metallic  bougies  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  thickness,  gradually  using  larger  and  larger  ones  in  suc- 
cession. At  this  time  he  writes  "  I  have  treated  twenty  cases  of  dys- 
menorrboea  by  dilating  the  os  uteri,  and  have  permanently  cured 
eighteen  of  the  patients."] 

It  has  been  argued  in  relation  to  this  kind  of  practice,  that  if  the 
OS  uteii  is  open  enough  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  a  probe,  it  should 
admit  of  the  escape  of  the  menstrual  fluid  as  well.  But  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  degree  of  dysmenorrhoea  and  the  amount  of 
suffering  depend  not  so  much  on  the  actual  degree  of  contraction  in 
any  case  as  on  the  amount  of  the  fluid,  or  rather,  on  the  rapidity  witb 
which  it  is  secreted.  If  the  secretion  be  very  rapid  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  contains  solid  coagula  or  lymph,  the  os,  though  pervious 
to  a  probe,  may  be  too  small  to  allow  all  the  eliminated  fluid  to  escape 
from  the  uterine  cavity.  Consequently^  the  retained  secretion  will 
accumulate  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  distension  produced  by 
this  accumulation  will  lead  on  to  the  establishment  of  expulsive  or 
dysmenorrhoeal  pains.  For  where  the  os  is  relatively  small,  without 
being  greatly  or  morbidly  strictured,  the  paiu  is  not  perceived  until 
after  the  discharge  has  set  in,  and  even  then  it  is  not  steady  and  con- 
tinuous, but  more  paroxysmal  in  character.  It  may  not  altogether 
intermit,  but  it  remits.  When,  I  beg  to  repeat,  the  amount  of  fluid 
secreted  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  easy  escape,  it  becomes  accumu- 
lated in  the  cavity,  and  causes  pain  by  distending  and  exciting  the 
uterus,  till  it  begins  to  contract  with  such  force  as  to  expel  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid,  and  then  a  temporary  relief  is  obtained  which  lasts  until 
a  re-accumulation  of  the  secretion  produces  afresh  the  painful  sensa- 
tions. In  this  way  retention  and  obstruction  may  even  occur  with  a 
comparatively  wide  os,  provided  the  menstrual  fluid  be  very  rapidly 
secreted,  and  especially  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  solid  masses  of  coagula 
or  fibrine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  uterus  gives  out 
only  and  always  a  very  small  and  scanty  or  rather  a  very  slow  secretion, 
DO  pain  may  be  experienced,  although  the  os  may  be  of  the  smallest 
calibra  Mechaniad  dysmenorrhoea  may  occur,  in  short,  in  some  cases 
where  the  os  is  nearly  of  the  normal  size,  and  does  not  of  necessity 
occur  where  the  os  is  contracted  and  strictured  to  the  greatest  possible 
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degree ;  aad  it  very  generally  happeng  that  when  ini^tioii  has  «ks8 
been  applied  to  the  womb,  and  the  muscular  fibres  iiave  oivee  been 
called  into  action,  the  contractions  go  on  for  hours  afterwards,  snd 
give  rise  to  painful  sensations. 

I  have  repeatedly  followed  out  Br.  Macintosh's  plan  of  treatment 
by  means  of  bougies  of  daily  increasing  size ;  and  sometimes  with  per- 
fect success.  But  you  will  find  if  you  come  to  try  it  that  it  is  an  irk- 
some and  tedious  process,  taking  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  and  often 
causing  very  great  pain  to  the  patient.  So  much  suffering  do  some 
patients  experience  from  this  daily  distension  and  dilatation  of  the  os 
and  cervix,  that  they  are  content  to  bear  their  monthly  psin  rather 
than  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  such  a  frequent  torture ;  and  therefore  I 
have  been  led  at  various  times  to  try  different  methods  of  attaining 
the  object  in  view,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  contracted  orifice.  I  made 
nse  for  a  time,  after  the  first  stages  of  dilatation  were  effected  by 
bougies,  of  a  fine,  hollow,  two-bladed  instrument,  which  could  readily 
be  passed  into  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  could  then  be  diiated  by 
having  a  bougie  of  larger  si^e  pvsihed  in  along  its  cavity,  or  betireen 
itsblsMies.  Others  have  used  iRstruments  with  two  blades,  which 
could  be  separated  hf  meaos  of  a  screw,  somewhat  resembling  the 
iBstnuDont  contrived  by  Mr.  Weiss  for  dilatation  of  the  female  methii 
for  the  removal  of  urinaxyealculi. 

Again,  as  you  are  aware,  some  French  surgeons  have  foand  gpod 
results  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  from  leaving  bougies  in  the 
passage  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  and  this  f^an  of  treatment  for  that 
disease  would,  doubtieis,  have  come  more  into  vogue,  and  have  been 
much  more  extensively  employed,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  this 
one  drawback,  viz.,  that  the  urine  required  to  pass  akmg  the  sides  of 
liie  instrumeat,  and  was  a  source  of  constant  annoyanoe  and  disoooh 
fort  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  stricture  of  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri,  however,  no  such  drawback  oould  possibly  oocur,  as  in  the  intB^ 
tals  between  the  catamenial  periods  nothing  but  a  slight  muoooB 
secretion  {escapes  along  the  cervical  canal,  and  to  save  my  own  time, 
a&d  that  of  the  patient,  I  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  permanent  bou- 
gies or  small  sounds,  which  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  and  left  there.  And  this  toeatment  has  been  attended,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  happiest  results ;  for  there  is  this  peeoliarity 
connected  with  the  use  of  bougies  for  dilating  the  cervix  uteri,  that 
while  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  sometimes  causes  pain  for  a 
short  period  at  first,  and  possibly  excites  some  spasmodic  action  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  this  very  soon  subsides  when  the  instrument  is  left  in 
the  canal,  and  there  it  may  remain  days  and  weeks,  without  causing 
any  further  disturbance.  For  a  long  time  I  employed  intra-aterine 
bougies  as  the  chief  or  only  agents  for  the  cure  of  mechanical  dys- 
menorrh<Ba,  passing  in  one  of  a  larger  size  every  three  or  four  days. 
The  principal  disadvantage  attendant  on  their  use  was  the  length  of 
time  required  for  obtaining  a  cure  by  means  of  them.    That  dind- 
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TaaUger  may  be,  however,  overoome  by.  effectiDg  the  dilatation  bj 
sponge  tents,  wiiich  will  expand  the  os  and  cervioal  canal  in  twenty 
or  thirty  hours.  But  I  very  frequently  found  that  when  the  dila^ 
tation  was  efieoted,  mechanically,  and  whether  slowly  by  sounds,  or 
rapidly  by  sponge  tente,  relapse  of  the  stricture  or  contraction  was  very 
apt  to  occur  after  a  time ;  just  as  so  often  happens  after  the  treatment 
of  bad  stricture  of  the  male  urethra  by  merely  dilating  instruments. 
For  some  years  past  I  have  thought  that  the  best  and  speediest  mode 
of  cure  is  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  dilatation  of  the  os  by  incising  it 
at  both'  sides.  In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  this  operation, 
j[ust(  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  object  which  you  wish  to 
attain  by  your  treatment.  A  married  patient  applies  to  you  for  the 
cure  of  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea  and  its  usual,  accompaniment, 
aterility.  I^ow,  knowing  that  the  one  condition  as  wdl  as  the  other 
is  comparatively  rare  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  once  borne 
children,  what  you  want  to  effect  is  to  bring  a  uteras  that  has  never 
contained  an  impregnated  ovum,  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  con- 
dition of  one  that  has.  The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  once,  seems  to 
bring  the  uterus  into  a  condition  favourable  for  its  recurrence,  although 
this  may  not  be  evident  in  ordinary  cases  where  pregnancy  goes  on  to 
the  full  term,,  and  ends  in  the  parturition  of  a  living  child,  for  then 
lactation  comes  in. with  its  counteracting  tendencies.  But  you  can 
satisfy,  yourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  as  a  general  principle, 
to  which  there  are  doubtless  many  exceptions,  by  making  the  necensary 
observation  in  the  case  of  mothers  who  do  not  nurse,  and  some 
of  whom  in.  consequence  bear  a  child  almost  annually ;  and  also  in  the 
case  of  wnmen  who  are  frequently  aborting,  for  in  them  you  will  find 
that  so  soon  as  the  immediate  local  and  general  effects  of  the  abortion 
have  passed  away,  impregnation  very  often  occurs  again  immediately ; 
whereas  in.  the  first  instance  it  may  not  have  supervened  for  some 
montlis.  or  more  after  marriage.  And  the  only  appreciable  difference 
in  the. state  of  the  uterus  in  such  a  patient  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
after  parturition  or  after  a  miscarriage  is^  that  at  the  latter  period  the 
oaand  cervix  uteri  are  less  contracted.  A  patulous  condition  of  these 
parts  seems  to  admit  of  the  more  ready  entrance  of  the  spermatic 
tiuid,  and  so  to  favour  impregnation.  Now,  then,  how  can  we  best 
bring  the  uterus  of  a  female  who  has  never  borne  children  into  a  con-r 
dition  resembling  the  uterus  of  one  who  has  aborted  or  borne  living 
children  ?  If  you  look  at  the  os  tincse  of  a  once  gravid  uterus,  you 
will  perceive  it  to  be  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  the  long  axis  of  the 
opening  being  directed  from  side  to  side ;  while  the  orifice  of  a  virgin 
uterus  is .  much  smaller  and  more  nearly  circular.  The  os  of  the 
former  kind  of  uterus  is  not  only  wider  than  that  of  the  latter,  but 
its  form  is  different;  and.  while  by  means  of  bougies  or  sponge-tents 
yoa  may  render  the  opening  of  the  virgin  uterus  for  a  time  sufficiently 
patent,  you  cannot  by  such  means  impart  to  it  that  longitudinal  form 
which  seems  to  counteract  its  tendency  again  to  contract  on  removal 
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of  the  dilating  force.  But  all  this  yoa  can  effect  at  once,  rapidly  and 
certainly,  by  making  incisions  of  sufficient  depth  into  both  sides  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  To  make  such  incisions,  you  require  to  introduce  this 
instrument  or  metrotome  as  far  as  the  os  internum,  where  the  incision 
begins-^at  first  quite  shallow,  and  then  make  it  deeper  as  the  instra- 
roent  is  withdrawn,  till  at  the  os  externum  the  cervix  is  cut  across  in 
all  its  thickness.  An  incision  of  this  nature  into  both  sides  of  the 
cervix  makes  its  canal  wide  and  pyramidal  in  form,  so  as  easily  to 
admit  the  finger ;  and  in  healing  leaves  the  orifice  more  like  that  cl 
a  uterus  from  which  an  impregnated  ovum  has  been  expelled.  The 
first  patient  on  whom  I  performed  this  operation,  in  1843,  was  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  who  had  been  married  for  several  years,  without  having 
bad  a  family,  and  who  used  to  suffer  at  each  menstrual  period  from 
most  excruciating  pains.  She  had  heard  about  the  dilatation,  and 
had  got  up  the  whole  subject — anatomy  and  all — and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief  by  that  means.  I  explained 
to  her  that  the  process  would  occupy  a  considerable  period — ^two 
months  or  more,  when  she  at  once  said  that  the  time  was  too  long, 
and  that  unless  she  could  be  cured  by  some  speedier  method  she  would 
not  submit  to  be  treated  at  all.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  often 
thought  of  dividing  the  cervix  in  such  cases ;  and  that  though  I  had 
never  yet  put  it  in  practice,  I  believed  it  would  be  both  a  speedy  and 
a  most  effectual  means  of  procuring  relief.  She  readily  comprehended 
what  was  meant,  and  seeing  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  at  once 
said  that  I  must  perform  the  operation  on  her  as  the  first  patient.  I 
made  the  incisions  as  I  have  told  you,  but  with  a  very  imperfect 
instrument,  and  the  patient  soon  was  perfectly  well,  and  about  four 
months  afterwards  I  beard  that  she  had  become  pregnant.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  cicatrix  might  present  some  obstruction  to  partarltion, 
and  so  was  Sir  Charles  Locock,  who  was  to  attend  her  in  her  confine- 
ment in  London.  I  was  waiting  very  anxiously  to  know  what  efiect 
the  operation  might  have  had  on  the  labour,  when  a  letter  firom  Sir 
Charles  relieved  me  from  my  anxieties,  for  he  told  me  that  the  labour 
had  not  only  gone  on  quite  favourably,  but  had  even  been  remarkably 
easy  for  a  first  confinement.  Since  that  period  I  have  performed  the 
operation  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases.  Last  week,  for  example,  I 
had  recourse  to  it  in  not  fewer  than  five  cases.  In  fact,  it  has  come, 
with  me,  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  treatment  for  all  cases  of  dysmenor- 
rhoea  depending  on  contraction  of  the  os  or  cervix  uteri. 

How  are  the  incisions  to  be  made  ?  The  instrument  which  I  use 
for  the  purpose  is  a  sort  of  concealed  bistoury  such  as  I  now  show 
you.  The  patient  being  placed  on  her  left  side,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  passed  up  to  the  os  internum,  and  when  there  is  a  stric- 
ture at  that  point — which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case — a  slight  notch 
is  to  be  made  there  on  either  side.  This  I  say,  you  will  rarely  find  it 
necessary  to  do  ;  wliat  yon  most  commonly  require,  is  to  incise  and 
open  up  the  canal  of  the  cervix  and  the  external  orifice.    To  do  this 
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you  mtist  introduce  the  instrument  nearly  to  the  internal  os,  and 
theu,  as  you  withdraw  the  instrument,  press  out  the  blade  and  cut 

through  the  cervix  on  one  side  in  such  a  way 
that  at  first  only  the  internal  fibres  are  divided, 
and  the  incision,  as  it  becomes  lower,  becomes 
also  always  deeper  till  the  point  emerges  some- 
what below,  where  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vagina  becomes  reflected  on  the  cervix,  and 
below  this  point  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri  is 
divided  in  all  its  thickness.  You  then  turn 
round  the  instrument,  and  make  a  similar  inci- 
sion on  the  other  side.  When  you  have  thus 
divided  either  side  you  will  feel  that  a  conical 
opening  has  been  left,  the  base  of  which  includes 
all  the  thickness  of  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri. 
The  canal  may  contract  to  some  degree  after- 
wards when  the  wounds  heal,  and  to  prevent 
this  I  have  sometimes  made  use  of  sponge- tents 
or  intra-uterine  bougies.  But  the  introduction  of 
these  instruments  in  such  cases  causes  pain  and 
irritation  of  the  raw  lips  of  the  wound ;  and 
you  will  find  that  by  opening  up  the  wound 
every  two  or  three  days  for  a  time  with  the 
finger,  you  can  efifectutily  prevent  all  union  by 
the  first  intention,  and  in  this  way  provide 
against  the  chances  of  a  recurrence  of  the  stric- 
ture; or  you  may  touch  the  corners  of  the 
wound  with  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a 
like  good  result.  Hemorrhage  may  sometimes 
follow  division  of  the  cervix,  more  particularly 
if  you  cut  too  deeply  in  the  upper  portion  of  it, 
where  you  run  the  risk  by  so  doing  of  wounding 
some  of  the  veins  of  the  plexus  uterinus  ;  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  guarded  against  by  plug- 
ging the  vagina  immediately  after  the  operation 
with  some  pieces  of  sponge.  In  some  few 
instances  the  hemorrhage  is  pretty  smart ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  occur  to  any  very  alarming 
extent.  Inflammation  may  sometimes  be  set 
up  and  spread  to  the  surrounding  loose  cellular  tissue ;  and  though 
this  rarely  goes  on  to  any  dangerous  extent,  yet  you  may  expect  some- 
times to  meet  it,  and  you  must  always  be  prepared  to  treat  it. 
Attended  with  such  rare  and  slight  risks,  the  operation  is  a  very  safe 
one  ;  and  there  is  only  this  further  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with 
it,  that  unless  all  the  fibres  are  fully  divided,  there  is  sometimes  a 
chance  of  the  wound  healing  too  rapidly,  and  the  stricture  being 
reproduced.    But  altogether,  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  say,  that 


The  hysterotome  or 
metrotome.  To  allow  of 
the  protrusion  of  the 
blade  a,  to  the  desired 
extent,  the  rod  b  in  the 
handle  must  be  screwed 
out  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance. 
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there  are  few  operations  Id  surgery  so  perfectly  simple  in  tbeir  per- 
ibriDanoe,.aDd  so  entirely  satisfactory  in  their  results,  as  division  of 
the  cervix  uteri  in  cases  of  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea  and  sterility. — 
Med.  Times  and  Oaz,^  Feh,  19,  March  5,  and  March  12,  IS59^ pp, 
181,  231,  259. 


161.— MR.  BOURJEAURD*S  PATENT  MUSHROOM 

PESSARY. 

This  new  pessary  is  calculated  to  give  support  to  the  prolapsed 
uterus  without  creating  any  irritation  of  the  cervix  or  vagina,  and  to 


allow  the  escape  of  fluids.  Its  construction  is  such  that  when  fully 
inflated  it  resembles  a  mushroom,  the  dome  of  which  receives  the 
cervix  in  a  depression.  The  elasticity  of  the  dome — which  is, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  more  or  less  filled  with 
air — ^affords  the  cervix  a  yielding  and  yet  sufficiently  resisting  sup- 
port, whilst  the  stalk  prevents  any  inefficiency  of  the  apparatus. 
Both  dome  and  stalk  present  a  cylindrical  canal,  which  is  intended  to 
prevent  any  accumulation  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  discharges.  By 
means  of  a  tube  and  reservoir  of  air,  the  pessary  may  be  rendered 
more  or  less  distended  after  its  introduction  into  the  vagina ;  and  the 
introduction  is  rendered  extemely  easy  by  the  small  size  of  the 
pessary  when  not  inflated.  The  whole  apparatus  is  of  exquisitely 
smooth  india-rubber,  and  secured  upon  the  patient  by  elastic  bands, 
which  are  easily  adapted  to  a  light  narrow  belt  running  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  pessary  seems  to  answer  every  end 
desired  in  the  construction  of  sueh  instruments,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  objections  which  are  urgied  against  many  of  those  which  have  for 
some  time  been  before  the  profession. — Lancety  April  2, 1859,^.  348. 
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162.-*A  TEMPERATE  EXAMINATION  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 

No.  I. 
THE  DOSES  AND  "PROVINGS"  OF  HOMCEOPATHY.* 

By  W.  Bbaithwaite,  Esq.,  Leeds. 

In  our  fonner  volume  we  endeavoured  to  show  some  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  homoeopathy,  in  the  way  of  mixing  up  or  diluting  homoeopathic 
medicines.  We  have  since  thought  that  the  calculations,  although 
quite  true,  are  difficult  to  be  understood.  We  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  simplify  them  in  this  volume,  so  that  any  one  may 
easily  understand  them.  In  further  studying  homoeopathic  writings, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  with  a  few  things  which  we  find  in  them. 

The  homoeopaths  treat  the  mjmptoms  of  a  disease,  but  the  disease 
itself  is  frequently  neglected  altogether.  Many  very  different  diseases 
requiring  different  treatment  have  symptoms  very  similar:  so  that 
to  treat  the  symptoms  only  is  to  commit  a  grave  mistake. 

There  is  an  attempt  throughout  these  homoeopathic  writings 
to  make  the  public  believe  that,  as  all  medicines  are  poisons,  the 
homoeopathic  is  the  only  safe  method,  while  regular  physicians  give 
such  strong  doses  that  the  constitutions  of  their  patients  are  injured. 
This  is  a  total  misrepresentation,  in  fact  it  is  a  discreditable  accu- 
sation. Regular  physicians  and  surgeons  are  exceedingly  careful  when 
they  prescribe  strong  medicines.  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
this  strong-dose  system  was  used.  Modem  medicine  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  homoeopath  constantly 
attempts  to  make  the  public  believe  that  Ms  is  a  new  system  of  medi- 
cine, whilst  the  other  is  an  old  system.  This  is  another  misrepresen- 
tation. Medicine  is  a  progressive  science,  and  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved of  late.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
volume,  and  he  will  find  above  a  hundred  papers  on  various  subjects, 
all  of  which  contain  something  new  by  various  authors.  Every  year 
we  record  nearly  300  improvements  in  the  kuowledge  and  practice  of 
medicine.  How  can  this  be  called  an  old  system  ?  The  assertion  only 
proves  that  the  homoeopath  does  not  read  modem  books,  but  only 
ancient  ones.    We  have  suspected  this  long ;  but  since  reading  the 

*  This  little  pamphlet  can  be  had  wparate  through  any  bookseller;  of  Simpkin, 
Matsball  &  Co.,  London;  or  at  oar  printer's,  Mr.  D.  I.  Roebuck,  14,  Trinity  Street, 
Leeds.    Price  2d.  each,  or  50  for  6s. 
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quotations  from  old  medical  books  vrhich  we  find  in  their  writii^ 
and  made  with  the  partieular  object  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  pno- 
tice  of  medicine,  we  feel  convinced  that  they  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  modem  literature  of  our  profession,  except  what  they  find 
amongst  themselves.  Another  mistake  of  the  homoeopathis  is  to  call 
regular  surgeons  and  physicians  Allopaths,  i.  e.,  those  who  treat  dis- 
eases by  "  contraries."  This  is  a  great  error,  founded  on  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease.  There  really  is  no  such  person  in 
the  regular  ranks  of  the  profession  as  an  ''  AUopatL"  The  r^ular 
physician  takes  one  great  principle  iis  his  guide,  viz.,  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  constitution  to  right  itself  when  thrown  wrong.  Some- 
times he  has  to  assist  this  power,  sometimes  to  check  it,  and  sometimes 
to  let  it  quite  oUmiey  and  prevent  other  people,  and  even  the  patient 
himself,  from  interfering  with  the  cure  going  on.  How  can  this 
be  called  Allopathy  ? 

In  the  present  article  we  will  endeavour  to  simplify  the  homoeo- 
pathic calculations,  and  add  some  of  the  curious  provings  of  medicines 
used.    We  intended  also  including  in  this  volume  two  other  subjects, 
viz.,  the  statistics  of  homoeopathy  and  some  remarks  on  its  principles. 
If  we  have  room  in  our  nezt  volume,  we  will  resume  the  subject ; 
we  think  that  we  can  prove  that  the  statistics  of  homoeopatiiy  are  quite 
erroneous,  and  that  the  principles  are  quite  unscientific,  and  con- 
tradicted by  facts.     We  shall  be  able  to  show  that  some  of  their 
statistics  are  seriously  miscalculated,  and  we  would  almost  say,  wil- 
fully misrepresented ;  and  that  their  practice  is  often  in  violation 
of  their  own  principles.    Take  one  example  alone,  viz.,  the  use  of 
Aconite^  (the  Homoeopathic  lancet,  as  they  call  it,)  in  cases  of  fever 
and  inflammation.    We  can  show,  from  Br.  Fleming's  experiments, 
detailed  in  his  valuable  monograph  ^  On  Aconite,'  that  this  drug  is  a 
powerful  and  direct  sedative  on  the  nervous,  the  arterial,  and  the 
muscular  systems.    It  has  the  same  effects  on  the  body  as  bleedithg 
by  the  lancet^  and  yet  this  is  the  favourite  homoeopathic  medicine  in 
fevers  and  inflammations.    We  shall  be  able  to  $how  that  in  a  case  of 
lock-jaw  or  tetanus,  the  real  homoeopathic  medicine,  viz.,  strychnine, 
utterly  fails,  while  the  allopathic  remedy,  aconite,  quite  succeeds. 
The  homoeopaths  themselves  are  at  downright  loggerheads  respect- 
ing this  valuable  medicine.    Mr.  Everest,  a  zealous  homoeopath,  and 
the  friend  of  Hahnemann,  says  that  a  true  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  homoeopathy  '^  excludes  the  use  of  aconite  in  almost  every  case  in 
which  it  is  now  employed  by  homoeopaths."    And  yet  Dr.  Sharp 
affirms  that  it  is  '^a  most  valuable  remedy  in  simple  and  inflam- 
matory fever.    It  must  entirely  banish  the  use  of  the  lancet,  the 
leech,  and  the  blister  in  such  cases."    '*  In  its  relation  to  inflam- 
matory fever  it  stands  unrivalled."    (Tracts,  No.  10,  pp.  12,  13.) 
Tins  opinion    is    nearly   correct,  but  this  valuable  medieine  acts 
allopathi^xilly  in  fever  and  inflammation,  and  not  homceopathicaUy. 
Herein  consists  Dr.  Sharp's  curious  mistake.    The  medicine  has  the 
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woM  ^eot  €u  Heeding  with  the  lancet,  or  with  leeches,  which  he  will 
find  amply  proYed  by  Dr.  Fleming's  experiments  in  his  work  on 
aconite.'^ 

The  homceopathist  gives  his  medicine  in  what  are  called  "  dilutions/* 
and  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  have 
<x>ntinued^to  give  the  medicines  in  this  diluted  form :  so  that  many  of 
their  (what  are  called)  facts  are  founded  entirely  on  the  effects  of 
medicine  in  this  form.  It  is  of  no  use  in  some  of  the  modem  homoeo- 
paths renouncing  the  system  of  small  doses,  now  that  its  absurdity 
has  been  exposed ;  most  of  their  facts  (so  called)  are  founded  on  this 
small-dose  system.  Let  us  attempt  to  explain  what  this  is.  Each 
drop  of  a  tincture — ^laudanum  for  example,  or  each  grain— opium  for 
example,  is  dilated  with  99  parts  of  water,  alcohol,  or  white  sugar  of 
milk.  One  drop  is  taken  out  of  this  first  dilution,  and  mixed  with 
other  99  drops  of  water  or  spirit ;  a  drop  out--of  this  is  called  the 
second  dilution,  and  so  on  up  to  the  30th  dilution.  Some  homoeo- 
pathists,  even  now-a-days,  depend  on  the  30th  dilution,  and  others 
on  the  3rd  or  6th  dilution.  But  we  believe  that  all  depend,  more  or 
less,  on  these  dilutions.  Now  let  us  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  of 
diluting  a  drop  of  laudanum  or  tincture  of  aconite,  or  grain  of  bella- 
donna in  this  way. 

Let  a  drop  (A)  be  put  into  a  bottle  (No.  1),  and  99  drops  of  water 
be  added.  Kow  take  out  a  drop  (B)  which  will  be  the  100th  part  of  A. 
Put  B  into  another  bottle  (No.  2),  and  add  other  99  drops  of  water. 
A  drop  (0)  taken  out  of  this  will  be  the  100th  part  of  B.  B  was  the 
100th  part  of  A,  so  that  0  is  the  100th  part  of  the  100th  part  of  the 
original  drop  of  laudanum.  The  100th  of  100th  is  a  simple  sum  in 
arithmetic — 

100     xualtiplied  by      100      is  equal  to      10,000 

So  that  0  is  the  10,000th  part  of  A.  Put  the  drop  G  into  another 
bottle  (No.  3),  and  add  99  drops  of  water.  A  drop  (D)  taken  out 
of  this  bottle,  (No.  3,)  will  be  the  100th  part  of  C,  which  was  the 
10,000th  part  of  the  original  drop  A :  so  that  D  will  be  the 
100th  part  of  the  10,000th  part  of  the  original  drop  A;  i.e., 

100        X        10,000        =        1,000,000th 

part  of  the  original  drop  A.  Put  the  drop  (D)  into  another  bottle, 
(No.  4),  and  add  99  drops  of  water.  Now  take  out  a  drop  (E),  which 
will  be  the  100th  part  of  D.  Now  D  was  the  1,000,000th  part  of  the 
original  drop,  and  E  is  the  100th  part  of  D;  i.e., 

100        X        1,000,000    =     100,000,000th 

of  the  original  drop  of  laudanum.    We  have  yet  onl;  got  to  the  fourth 

-   *  Dr.  Fleming  on  Aeonite,  pp.  2G,  27,  30. 
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hooMBopathie  dfldiioii ;  bat  these  dilations  are  carried  Idiroii^  tbk^ 
bottles  in  (vder  to  prooare  the  30th  dilation,  which  Habnemaan 
stated  to  be  about  the  best  strength  of  the  medicine,  until  perhaps 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  would  only  allow  his  patients 
to  smeU  at  the  medicine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  dilution  of  each  drop  is  the  lOOth  part  of 
the  previous  one,  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  drop  of  each  dilution 
must  haTe  100  drops  of  water  added  to  it ;  so  tluit  each  dilution  is 
properly  signified  by  adding  tioo  ciphers  to  the  previous  one  :  so  that 
the  tenth  dilution  would  be  the  100,000,000,000,000,000,000th  part  of 
the  original  drop  of  laudanum  A. 

This  seems  almost  incredible,  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  even 
some  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  homoeopathy  should  still  maintain 
that  this  fraction  of  the  original  drop  will  have  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  human  body. 

In  order  to  convince  our  readers  that  our  calculation  is  correct,  let 
OS  do  the  sum  in  another  way,  instead  of  by  fractions. 

Instead  of  using  several  bottles,  let  us  use  one  laige  one — the 
larger  the  better—- a  large  tub  will  do  for  a  short  time.  Instead  of 
taking  a  drop  out  of  each  dilution,  let  us  go  on  diluting  till  we  have 
made  the  drop  of  laudanum  of  the  proper  strength,  and  then  give  the 
dose  to  the  patient.  We  will  use  ciphers,  instcnd  of  99  in  figures,  ss 
this  will  suit  our  purpose  of  explanation  better. 

Take,     1  drop  of  laudanttm. 
Add    99  drops  of  water. 

Total  100  first  dilution. 


Add  100  drops  of  water  to  each  of  the  above  hundred  drops.  To  do 
this  you  must  multiply  every  drop  by  100 :  an  easier  way  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  whole  100  drops  by  100  drops. 

100 
100 


10,000  second  dilation. 

These  10,000  drops  only  contain  the  one  original  drop  of  laudanum : 
no  more  laudanum  has  been  added.  Each  of  these  10,000  drops 
must  now  be  diluted  with  100  drops  more  of  water. 

10,000 
100 


1,000,000  third  dilation. 
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This  18  equal  to  104  pints.  We  have  now  got  one  million  of  drops  of 
vster,  with  only  one  drop  of  laudannm.  Next  add  100  drops  to  each 
drop  of  the  above — 

1,000,000 

loa 


100,000,000  fonrth  dilution. 

Ton  have  now  got  one  hundred  millions  of  drops  of  water  in  the  tub, 
with  only  one  drop  of  laudanum  y  you  must,  however,  banish  the  tub 
altogether,  for  it  will  be  useless.  Now  add  100  drops  of  water  to  each 
of  the  above. 

100,000,000 
100 


10,000,000,000  fifth  dilution. 

You  have  now  got  ten  thousand  millions  of  drops,  with  one  drop  of 
laudanum.    Now  add  another  100  drops  to  each  of  these 

10,000,000,000 
100 


1,000,000,000,000  sixth  dilation. 

We  have  as  yet  only  got  to  the  sixth  dilution,  with  only  a  single  drop 
of  laudanum  in  the  whole.  The  6th  dilution  contains  51.000  tons  of 
water,  with  its  drop  of  laudanum.  If  you  go  on  to  the  ninth  dilution, 
you  will  have  drops  equal  to  a  lake  of  250  square  miles  of  sur&ce,  and 
50  fathoms  deep,  with  one  drop  of  laudanum  in  U,  Now  let  the 
patient  take  one  or  two  drops  out  of  this  lake,  and  watch  the  effect  on 
any  disease  in  his  body ! 

If  be  think  fit  to  dilute  the  drop  of  laudanum,  or  grain  of  aconite, 
to  the  twelfth  dilution,  he  will  have  to  do  it  in  a  sea  six  times  the 
sise  of  the  Mediterranean ;  or  to  the  fifteenth  dilution,  in  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world ;  or  if  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  twenty-fourth  dilu- 
tion, he  will  have  water  sufficient  to  make  140  masses,  each  filling  a 
sphere  extending  from  limit  to  limit  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  of 
Neptune.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  physician  if  he  were  seen  to 
throw  a  grain  of  opium,  or  aconite,  or  belladonna,  into  the  sea,  and, 
after  waiting  a  week  or  two  in  hopes  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  whole 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  he  were  to  be  seen  taking  a  few  drops  out 
and  giving  them  to  a  patient  in  a  serious  disease  ?  The  patient  would 
naturally  ask,  **How  can  this  act  upon  me?'*  And  the  physician 
might  say,  **  Never  mind  thinking  of  that,  you  will  recover  from  your 
disease :  I  put  the  medicine  into  the  Atlantic ;  you  cannot  perceive  it, 
but  it  is  certainly  there,  and  the  few  drops  which  I  have  given  you 
must  contain  some  of  it ;  and  as  you  will  recover,  we  may  fairly  attri- 
bute the  good  results  to  the  medieine*    There  are  many  other  things 
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in  natare  which  we  cannot  understand."  This  may  seem  an  exag-' 
geration,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  thirtieth  homoeopathic  dilatioii 
of  a  grain  of  opium  must  have  9ixty  ciphers  to  describe  it. 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  is  only  the  fifteen^ 
dilution  of  a  single  grain  of  medicine ;  and  yet  numerous  cases  are 
related  by  the  homoeopaths  which  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by 
medicines  mixed  up  in  this  way ! 

Even  Dr.  Sharp,  one  of  the  most  talented  of  their  writers,  in  one  of 
his  homoeopathic  pamphlets,  says,  ''I  think  it  well  to  mention,  that  the 
dilution  of  the  medicines  I  have  most  frequently  used  is  the  third,  in 
which  the  grain  or  drop  is  divided  into  a  million  of  parts.  I  have 
often  used  the  second  (the  10,000th  part),  and  sometimes  the  first 
(the  100th  part  of  a  grain.)  I  have  often  also  used  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  twelfth,  and  I  have  seen  beneficial  effects  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  eighteenth  and  thirtieth.  Further  than  this,  I 
have  not  gone ;  and  I  do  not  hold  myself  committed  to  anything 
beyond  my  own  observations  and  experience."  (Tracts,  No.  4,  p.  22^ 
So  that  this  gentleman  has  seen  good  efi^ects  follow  a  grain  or  drop 
of  medicine  diluted,  as  it  were,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  a  few  drops 
taken  out  and  given  to  the  patient. 

In  these  Homoeopathic  Tracts,  this  gentleman  publishes  numerous 
cures  performed  by  him  (but  not  so  numerous  as  those  cured  by 
Morrison's  pills),  and  begs  us  to  consider  them  as  facts.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  gentleman,  who,  amongst  other  things,  might  state 
that  he  could  not  only  distinctly  see  but  hear  people  talk  in  the  moon  ? 
And  yet  this  would  not  be  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  fact,  that  a  drop 
or  grain  of  medicine  mixed  with  l,000,00a,000,000,000,000,000,000^ 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  drops  of  water, 
more  than  equal  to  all  the  oceans  of  this  world  together,  will  do  good 
in  disease.  If  you  believe  his  factSj  with  respect  to  what  he  does 
assert,  you  are  bound  to  believe  him  if  he  asserted  that  he  could  talk 
with  people  in  the  moon.  Both  would  depend  on  his  own  assertiona. 
Tou  would  not  rudely  contradict  him,  but  would  courteously  snoile  at 
him,  and  bid  him  ''good  morning." 

Tiiere  is  nothing  difficult,  as  Dr.  Sharp  says  in  arriving  at  the  deeil- 
lionthpart  of  a  drop  if  you  adopt  the  fractional  method  ;  bat  this 
does  not  at  all  alter  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Sharp  says,  "  It  can  be  shewn 
that  nothing  is  more  easy.  Suppose  we  take  thirty  new  and  clean 
half-ounce  bottles,  and  place  them  in  a  row,  and  put  corks  in  them, 
and  mark  the  corks  with  the  numbers  from  one  to  thirty ;  and  pot 
into  No.  1  ninety-eight  drops  of  alcohol,  and  into  each  of  the  remain- 
ing bottles  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol ;  and  put  into  No.  1  two  drops 
of  the '  Mother  tincture'  of  any  liquid  medicine,  (which  consists  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  and  alcohol  in  equal  parts,)  and  shake  this  bottle 
well ;  put  one  drop  of  this  first  dilution  into  the  bottle  marked 
No.  2,  and  shake  it  well ;  and  put  one  drop  of  No.  2  into  Na  3,  and 
shake  it ;  and  proceed  in  the  samo  wanner  through  the  thirty  bottles. 
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By  this  time  we  shall  have  divided  the  original  drop  of  the  medicine, 
80  that  the  thirtieth  dilation  contains  a  decillionth  part  of  it.  This 
proceeding  will  not  have  occupied  an  hour,  and  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol consumed  will  have  been  about  six  ounces^  instead  of  the  oceans 
of  spirit  required  according  to  the  calculations  of  mathematicians  and 
doctors."  (Tract  No.  8,.p.  14) 

The  ease  with  which  this  is  done  does  not  diminish  the  absurdity. 
We  still  find  a  drop  out  of  the  thirtieth  dilution  to  be  the  1,000,000 
000,000,000,000,000,000, 000,000, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000th  part  of  the  original  drop  of  the  '^mother  tincture."  No  more 
of  the  **  mother  tincture"  has  been  added,  and  neither  Dr.  Sharp,  nor 
any  other  man,  can  assert  that  all  the  oceans  of  this  world  put  together 
contain  so  many  drops  as  the  above  figures  represent,  adculating  60 
minims  to  one  drachm  or  teaspoonful. 

Dr.  Sharp  himself  acknowledges,  that  a  drop  out  of  the  last  bottle 
ia  a  decillionth  part  of  the  original  drop.  A  decilliou  is  represented 
by  1  with  60  ciphers.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  are  subject  to  correction  ; 
if  right,  let  every  one  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  absurdity.  We  dont 
use  this  word  ill-naturedly,  but  we  have  no  other  word  to  substitute  . 

We  know  of  only  three  ways  of  ascertaining  what  the  decillionth 
part  of  a  drop  of  laudanum  is :  1st,  you  may  divide  the  drop  or  grain 
into  a  decillion  separate  parts,  and  then  take  one  of  these  parts  out. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  drop  of  laudanum,  or  grain  of  gold, 
this  would  be  impossible ;  so  that  yon  are  obliged,  2nd]y,  to  add 
first  a  decillion  drops  of  water  to  the  original  drop  of  laudanum. 
When  mixed,  take  a  drop  out  which  will  1^  the  decillionth  part  of 
the  original  drop  ;  or,  3rdly,  you  can  adopt  the  fractional  method  as 
the  homoeopathists  do ;  but  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.  A  single  drop  of  laudanum  put  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  remains 
there ;  take  a  drop  out  and  it  will  be  d^frcutional  part  of  the  original 
drop.  Tou  cannot  deny  that  the  drop  is  in  the  ocean,  nor  can  you 
assert  that  the  drop  you  take  out  does  not  contain  some  of  the  original 
drop  of  laudanum.  Some  people  would  still  depend  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  drop  taken  out.  Would  they  depend  on  the  decillionth  of  a 
sovereign  or  grain  of  gold  to  purchase  an  article  ?  We  suspect  that 
the  whole  of  our  earth  does  not  contain  nearly  a  decillion  of  grains  of 
substance.  How  much  of  the  sovereign  would  remain  in  each  grain  of 
earth  aft-er  the  two  had  been  well  mixed  together  !  Tet  some  people 
believe  that  it  would  be  perceptible  and  even  efficacious ! 

We  are  not  aware  but  that  we  have  stated  the  case  fairly.  We  leave 
the  public  to  draw  the  conclusions,  as  we  desire  to  make  no  ill- 
natured  remarks.  It  is,  however,  on  the  effects  of  medicines  given  in 
these  different  dilutions  that  homoeopathists  have  chiefly  relied.  Let 
us  now  examine  some  of  the  effects  of  medicines  given  by  homoe- 
opathists. We  must,  however,  state,  that  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  homoeopaths  respecting  some  of  the  opinions 
of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  sect.    Dr.  Dudgeon  writes  thus  of 
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the  Or^anon  of  Hahnemann :  "The  immortal  work  that  oontaiDsthe 
fdU  exposition  of  the  principles  of  his  doctrine  in  their  most  perfisct 
and  matured  state,  needs  not  the  recommendation  of  oTerstraaiied 
eulogy.  Perfect  and  comply  in  itself,  it  leaves  no  point  of  doctrine 
unexplained,  no  technical  detail  %mtouched,  no  cuherae  ar^umenl 
unanswered,*^  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Ragby,  acknowledges  that  had  he  read 
Hahnemann's  works  before  practising  homoeopathy,  he  ^nerer  shooM 
have  heen  induced  to  begin  it."  Of  Hahnemann's  writings  he  acknow- 
ledges that  "They  are  so  filled  with  unproved  assertions,  iUogieal 
arguments,  fanciful  speculations,  and  obvious  contradictions,  as  to 
render  them  exceedingly  distasteful  writings.*'**  When  their  best 
writers  thus  disagree,  where  are  we  to  go  hi  the  true  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect  ? 

A  great  many  of  the  so-called  data,  or  fiicts,  illustrating  the  vSeets 
of  remedies  in  disease,  have  been  collected  from  witnessing  their  effects 
in  healthy  persons.  Hahnemann  instituted  a  series  of  experimentB 
with  this  view.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Simps(Hi,  of  Edinborgh,  for 
the  following  explanation  v^-^ 

In  these  experiments  or  "  provings,**  as  they  are  termed,  upon  drugs, 
the  immense  number  of  the  symptoms  stated  to  be  produced  in  the 
human  body  by  one  drug,  is  proof  itself  that  the  medicament  was  not  the 
cause  of  these  symptoms.  For  instance,  1090  symptoms  are  recorded 
as  the  effects  of  some  doses  of  oyster-shell ;  1242  as  the  effects  of  the 
ink  ofthe  cuttle  fish;  1143  as  the  effects  of  china  (quinine;)  930  distinct 
symptoms  are  recorded  as  produced  by  doses  of  common  charcoal,  a 
substance  which  is  quite  insoluble  and  inert  in  doses  of  drachms,  bat 
which  Hahnemann  alleges  he  makes  medicinal  by  his  triturations. 
And  the  specific  effects  of  the  various  drugs  upon  the  constitution, 
are  averred  to  last  for  long  periods.  Charcoal,  colocynth,  and  alum 
produce  symptoms  for  40  days ;  and  Jahr  describes,  indeed,  above  50 
drugs,  the  effects  of  which  continue  for  a  month  or  longer,  the  alleged 
effects  during  that  time  being,  as  might  well  be  expected,  very  con- 
tradictory. Thus  opium,  belladonna,  cannabis,  phosphorus,  lead,  &a, 
and  various  other  homoeopathic  drugs,  l^ave  entered  under  the  proved 
effects  of  each  the  power  of  producing  diarrhoea  and  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  opposite  state  of  constipation.  Vegetable  charcoal,  animal 
oil,  berberis,  cantharis,  &c.,  produce  both  drowsiness  and  sleepIessDess. 
Belladonna,  Pulsatilla,  nux  vomica,  &c.  &c.,  produce  both  want  of 
appetite  and  hunger,  or  excess  of  appetite ;  and  so  on  with  various 
other  symptoms  and  various  other  remedies.  Under  the  very  same 
remedy  the  homceopathists  thus  enter  sometimes  long  and  contra- 
dictory series  of  symptoms.  Thus,  for  example,  according  to  Jahr, 
doses  of  oyster-shell  (calcarea  carBonica)  cause  both  ''quotidian  fever 
towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ^  tertian  fever  in  the 
evening ;"  doses  of  this  same  drug  cause  both  dulness  in  the  sense  of 

*  Dr.  SharpVprefiRce  to  hi*  Homceopathic  Tract,  No.  I. 
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aindl,  and  exceeding  sensibilitj  in  the  senae  of  smell;  both  ''dry 
ooryza'*  and  "  fluid  coiyza  ;'*  botii  palenefB  and  redness  of  fhe  fiioe  ; 
both  hoUowness  and  pnffiness  of  it;  both  dryness  of  the  moath  and 
^ivation ;  both  hunger  and  distaste  for  food ;  both  sensations  of 
bnrning  and  sensations  of  eold  in  the  abdomen,  &c.  &c.  ^*  This 
superabundance  of  symptoms,  and  eren  of  the  most  opposite  symp- 
toms, under  almost  every  '^  proved*'  medicine,  has  one  result,*— 
viz.,  that  when  any  one  drug  produces  (as  they  allege  many  can  do), 
200,  500,  or  1000  symptoms,  it  is  easy  (by  a  piece  of  self-deceiving 
casuistry  on  the  part  of  those  who  favour  homoeopathy)  to  allege  that 
they  can  lind  the  counterpart  symptoms  or  nmilia  of  almost  every 
disease,  in  any  remedy  which  is  known,  by  the  experience  of  ordinary 
physicians,  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease.  For  in- 
stance, if  oysternshell  were  a  cure  for  40  or  50  diseases,  could  they  not 
easily  find  the  principal  counterpart  symptoms  or  dmUia  of  these 
40  or  50  diseases  among  the  alleged  1000  effects  or  symptoms  which 
the  *'  provings"  of  these  drugs  are  asserted  by  them  to  have  produced  ? 
I  doubt  if  all  the  known  symptoms  of  all  diseases,  as  laid  down  in 
our  works  of  symptomatology,  amount  to  above  a  thousand  in  all ; 
and  the  so-called  '*  proved"  effects  of  many  of  the  drugs  used  by  the 
homoeopathists,  particularly  of  their  so-caJled  polychrest  drugs,  as 
chalk,  silex,  charcoal,  aconite,  Pulsatilla,  sulphur,  &c.  ftc,  could  easily 
be  so  arranged  as  to  mimic  more  or  less  completely  roost  diseases 
of  the  human  frame.  In  all  this,  however,  homoeopathic  practitioners 
pursue  a  system  of  similitudes  fiir  more  imaginary  than  real ;  and  one 
calculated,  by  a  spurious  mode  of  reasoning  only,  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  existence  of  the  fancied  similitude  of  the  effects  of  the  drug 
used  to  the  disease  against  which  it  is  Used. 

Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  maintain,  as  a  general  principle  and 
tenet,  that  we  should  and  must  derive  our  knowledge  oi  the  special 
medicinal  symptoms,  or  '^  artificial  diseases*'  produced  by  each  par- 
ticular drug,  from  experiments  with  it  on  the  healthy  human  body. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  the  medicinal  effects  of 
various  important  medicines,  as  iodine,  kousso,  male-shield-fern,  &c., 
were  not,  and  could  not,  be  ascertained  by  experiments  upon  hralthy 
individuals,  but  only  by  experiments  upon  the  sick.  The  genend 
therapeutic  effects,  however,  of  some  drugs  certainly  could  be,  and 
have  been,  ascertained  from  their  employment  by  healthy  persons,  as 
emetics,  diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.  But  in  order  that  such  "prov- 
ings"  and  experiments  on  the  healthy,  as  the  homoeopathists  speak 
of,  could  be  of  any  practical  value  in  the  homoeopathic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  also  toT  ascertain,  what  Hahnemann 
and  his  followers  have  forgotten  to  ascertain,  that  the  same  drug  pro- 
duces the  same  symptoms,  not  only  in  all  different  individuals  to 

*  See  Jahr's  *'  Manual  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine/'  (London  1847),  nnder  thea* 
different  heads. 
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whom  it  it  exhibited  in  practice,  bat  also  in  the  same  individulf 
equally  ih  the  state  of  health  and  in  different  states  of  diseases. 
Often  we  see  the  same  drug,  or  even  the  same  article  of  diet,  produce 
opposite  effects  in  health  and  in  illness.    The  kind  of  food  which  was 
safe  and  grateful  to  the  patient  when  well,  will  frequently,  if  forced 
upon  the  same  patient  when  sick,  produce  nothing  but  loathing  and 
nausea,  or  perhaps  indigestion  and  fever.    Opium,  which  in  the  state 
of  health,  usually  produces  sleep,  will  in  some  diseased  states,  as 
delirium  tremens,  &il,  as  a  general  law,  to  act  so  in  its  ordinary 
doses.    Digitalis,  squill,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  other  drugs  which 
freely  act  as  diuretics  in  the  state  of  health,  will  fail  entirely  to  do 
so  in  some  states  of  disease  and  dropsy.    Senna,  jalap,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  medicines  which  act  as  purgatives  upon  man  in  health, 
often  fail  to  have  any  such  effects  when  colic  and  ileus  are  present ; 
and;  on  the  other  hand,  would  have,  in  all  probability,  too  great  and 
dangerous  a  purgative  effect  in  phthisis  and  some  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease.   According  to  the  homoeopathic  creed,  '*  remedies*'  (observes  Dr. 
Bashnan)  can  only  cure  those  symptoms  which  are  similar  to  their 
effects  on  the  healthy  body.    They  cure  them  by  substituting  arti- 
ficial symptoms  for  the  morbid   symptoms.     Such  is  the  homoeo- 
pathic doctrine.    Again,  cases  of  disease  are  to  be  regarded  as  individu- 
alities, that  is  to  say,  made  up  of  the  particular  symptoms  which  exist 
at  the  time  of  observation.    Now,  as  medicines  can  only  cure  such 
symptoms  as  are  similar  to  their  physiological  effects,  it  follows  that 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  individual  must  be  similar  to  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease,  otherwise  no  cure  can  ensue.    But  medicines 
produce  different  effects  on  different  individuals.    Hence,  in  order  to 
be  certain  that  the  medicine  we  employ  is  a  proper  remedy,  we  most 
be  certain  that  it  will  produce  such  and  such  effects — similar  to  those 
of  the  disease — in  a  given  case  of  malady,  and  on  a  given  individual. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trying  the  medicinal  substances  on 
the  individual  himself ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  to  practise  homoeo- 
pathy in  a  logical  manner,  every  one  should  undergo  ttoo  coursu 
of  medicine — the  first  to  ascertain  what  effects  the  medicine  will 
produce   on  the  individual  in  a  state  of  health;   the   second,  in 
applying  these  experiments  at  the  sick  bed  side  to  cure  him.'* 

The  "  proved"  symptoms  of  particular  drugs,  form  the  grand  and 
"  invaluable"  data  by  which  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  judges  of 
the  applicability  of  his  drugs  to  the  removal  of  the  special  diseases,  or 
rather  symptoms  of  disease,  which  he  undertakes  to  cure  ;  and  this 
constitutes  the  data  by  which  he  attempts  to  select  the  infinitesimal 
dose  of  the  proper  remedy  from  his  medicine  box.  These  "  provings,*' 
or  the  supposititious  symptoms  obtained  by  these  provings,  were  essen- 
tial and  necessary  before  the  principle  of  homoeopathy  could  be  applied 
m  practice  ;  and  on  the  accuracy  and  importance  of  them,  the  appli- 
det^nH.  ""^""^opa^* «  a  system  of  medicine,  altogether  and  entir^y 
i^nos.    isut  of  what  value  are  these  provings  1    Are  the  symptoms 
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supposed  to  be  dicited  by  them,  as  laid  down  in  Iiomoeopatbic  works> 
on  therapeutics,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  and  genuine  eflfects  of 
the  drugs  swallowed,  or  are  they  mere  *^  imaginings"  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  experimented  upon  ? — Are  these  alleged  symptoms,  in 
the  main,  actually  facts,  or  fancies  alone?  To  show  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  this,  the  best  course  is,  perhaps,  to  quote  from  one 
or  two  of  the  principal  and  most  modern  homoeopathic  authorities. 
on  the  subject,  the  alleged  symptoms  said  to  be  produced  by  par- 
ticular substances  or  drugs.  To  show  the  nature  of  the  special 
symptoms,  alleged  to  be  excited  by  special  medicines,  let  me  adduce, 
in  the  way  of  illustration,  the  medicinal  effects  or  provings  of  one  or 
two  substances  in  pretty  general  use.  I  shall  select  first,  for  this 
purpose,  the  effects  or  symptoms  which  the  homceopathists  allege  to 
be  produced  by  doses  of  common  Hovse-Salt, — a  substance  which  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  is  daily  employing,  and  which  Jahr,  in  bis- 
well-known  work  on  homoeopathic  medicines  and  materia  medica, 
states  to  possess  properties  which  indicate  its  applicability  as  a  medi- 
cament in  some  twenty  or  thirty  different  affections. 
.  Common  house  or  tablb  Salt  (Natrum  Mtmaticum,  as  Jahr 
terms  it),  when  proved  upon  a  healthy  person,  can  cause  above /ot^ 
hwndred  and  fifty  symptoms,  and,  consequently,  is  capable  on  the 
homoeopathic  principle,  of  curing  many  of  these  symptoms  when 
they  occur  similarly  in  different  states  of  disease.  According  ta 
Jahr,  House-salt  is  usually  employed  in  doses  of  the  20th  or  30th 
dilution,  or,  in  other  words,  in  doses  of  the  quadrillionth  or  decil- 
lionth  of  a  grain  ;  and  the  duration  of  a  dose  of  its  effects  lasts,  in 
chronic  affections,  from  forty  to  fifty  days.  He  describes  the  symp- 
ton3S  supposed  to  be  produced  in  man  by  doses  of  House-salt  and  of 
other  drugs  under  the  several  heads  of  "  General  Symptoms,"  and 
symptoms  observed  in  the  "  Skin,"  "  Sleep,"  "  Fever,"  "  Head,*^ 
"  Eyes,"  "  Ears."  "  Nose,"  &c.,  &c.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
symptoms  produced  in  these  various  parts  by  House-salt,  occupies 
about  six  pages  in  Jahr's  work.  To  cite  them  all  would,  conse- 
quently occupy  more  space  than  we  can  bestow  upon  them.  But  the 
following  is  an  abridged  list  of  some  of  the  principal  symptoms  which 
this  drug  is  averred  to  be  capable  of  producing,  and  hence  also  of 
curing. 

Symptoms  produced  hy  Common  Houae-SaU. 

''Rigidity  of  all  the  joints,  which  crack  when  they  are  moved." 
<< Tendency  to  experience  dislocation,  and  to  strain  the  back."  ''Para- 
lysis." "  Swelling  of  the  glands."  "  Bad  effects  of  a  disappointment. " 
"Great  relaxation  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  powers  lUfter  feitigue." 
"  Great  drowsiness  during  the  day."  "  Retarded  sleep  and  sleeplessness- 
at  ni^t,'  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  go  to  sleep."  "Agitated  sleep,  full 
of  vivid  and  lasdvioiis  dreams."  "Frightful  dreams  of  quarrels,  mur- 
ders, fire,  thieves^  &c."    "At  night  pains  in  the  back,  quivering,, 
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apparently  of  the  nerves,  freqnent  emueion  of  urine,  headache,  ctiBe^ 
asthmatic  sufferings,  and  great  angaish  of  hody."  '*  l^phos  fever,  with 
debili^/'  '*  Anguish,  sometimes  during  a  storm,  but  especisJlyak 
night.  "  Hatred  to  persons  who  have  fdrmerly  given  offienceL** 
'<  Awkwardness.''  '' Painful  confusion  in  the  head,  vertigo,  with 
shocks  in  the  head,  and  dizziness.**  '*  Sensation  on  moving  the  head 
as  if  the  brain  wavered."  '*  Tendency  of  the  head  to  become  easily 
chilled."  *'  Spasmodic  closing  of  the  eyelids,  especially  in  the  mornings 
in  the  evening  (during  the  twilight),  and  at  night**  **  Tinkling,  rio^ 
ing,  rumbling,  and  humming  in  the  ears.*'  <*  Numbness  and  insensi- 
bility of  one  side  of  the  nose."  "  Boring  in  the  bones  of  the  nose." — 
Jahr*s  ManvjoU  af  HbmoBopathic  Afedicine,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  ei  geq. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  eABsoNATB  of  liks  or  ohalx, 
(Calcarea  Carhonica),  exists  in  most  vegetables,  and  is  contained  in 
greater  or  less  quantity — ^but  in  doses  larger  than  the  Hahnemannie 
— ^in  almost  every  water  which  man  drinks.  It  is  found,  (says  Dr. 
Pereira),  even  in  the  purest  of  waters,  viz.,  in  rain  water.  C^bonate 
of  Lime  is,  according  to  Jahr,  usui^ly  employed  in  the  dose  of  a  decQ- 
lionth,  or  in  the  30th  dilution ;  and  the  duration  of  its  effects  is  fifty 
days  in  chronic  affections.  According  to  the  ^vings  of  the  homoso* 
pathists,  Carbonate  of  Limejs  capable  of  producing  9^ye<me  thousand 
symptoms.  Out  of  this  immense  number  of  effects,  we  select  the 
following  as  specimens  of  the  symptoms  it  may  cause,  and  hence  may 
cure. 

Symptoms  produced  hy  Chalk  or  CaHmuOe  of  Lime, 

''Shootings  and  drawing  pains  in  the  limbs,  chiefly  at  night,  or  in 
summer,  and  in  change  of  weather."  '*  Great  tendency  to  strain  the 
back  in  lifting.*'  '' Strong  desire  to  be  '*  magnetised."  '*Eniad»- 
tion,  without  &ilure  of  appetite.  Great  plumpness,  and  excessive 
obesity,**  "On  walking  in  the  open  air;  sadness  with  teara.** 
'*  Visible  quivering  of  the  skin  from  head  to  foot."  ''  Encysted 
tumours  which  are  renewed  and  suppurate  every  month."  **  SweB- 
ing  and  distortion  of  the  bones."  '*  Flaws  in  the  fingers."  **  Sleep- 
lessness from  activity  of  mind,  or  in  consequence  of  voluptuous  or  fright-> 
ful  images  which  appear  as  soon  the  eyes  are  shut"  "  Snoring  during 
sleep."  ''  Dreams  frequent,  vivid,  anxious,  fantastic,  confused,  fright 
ful,  and  horrible.*'  ''  Dreams  of  sick  and  dead  persons."  **  At  night, 
agitation,  asthmatic  suffering,  anxiety,  heat,  pains  in  the  stomadi, 
and  in  the  prsecordial  region,  thirst,  beatings  of  the  head,  toothadie, 
vertigo,  headache,  fear  of  losing  the  reason,  and  many  other  sufler- 
ings."  '^  Quotidian  fever  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with 
yawning  and  cou^,  a  desire  to  lie  down  at  least  for  three  houn, 
after  which  the  hands  become  cold."  **  Tertian  fever  in  the  evening." 
**  Disposition  to  weep,  even  about  trifles."  "  Vexation  and  lamenta- 
tion on  account  of  old  offences."    **  Anxiety-  and  anguish  excited  by 
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SKDdeij  or  fright&il  stories."  "  Disposition  to  take  alarm  ;  Appre- 
hensions." *'  Fear  of  being  ill  or  unfortunate ;  of  sad  accidents,  of 
losing  the  reason ;  of  being  infected  by  contagious  diseases."  '^  Di^ 
ooaragement  and  fear  of  deatb."  *'  Excessive  ill-humour,  and  mis- 
chievous inclination ;  with  obstinacy,  and  a  disposition  to  take 
everything  in  bad  part."  *'  Disgust  and  aversion  to  all  labour  what- 
ever." ^*  Delirium,  with  visions  of  fires,  murders,  rats  and  mice,  &c." 
'^^ahr^i  MantuU  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  108,  et  seq. 

Further,  it  cannot  be  argued,  and  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the 
work  of  Jabr,  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above,  is  not  a  work  of 
the  very  highest  authority  on  homoeopathy;  for  it  is  cited  every- 
where by  bomoeopathists  themselves,  as  one  of  their  most  standard 
-productions  on  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  two  editions  of  a  transla- 
tion of  it  into  English  by  Dr.  Curie  have  been  published  in  London, 
and  others  in  America.  It  is  from  the  second  of  these  London  edi- 
tions that  we  have  quoted  the  above  extracts. 

Lately,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  principal  homoeopathic 
physicians  in  Great  Britain,  including  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Drysdale,  Dr. 
Madden,  Dr.  Gully  of  Midvern,  Dr.  Henderson  of  Edinburgh,  t  he 
the  Rev.  T.  Wright  of  Coldstream,  &c.,  have  instituted  "thb 
HAHNEMANN  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY,"  **  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing Scientific  and  practical  works  on  homoeopathy."  In  1850,  they 
published  their  first  volume,  viz.,  a  *^  Pathogenetic  CyclopaBdia,"  or 
'*  Systematic  arrangement  and  analysis  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,"  by  Dr.  Dudgeon  of  London.  This  volume  contains  only  the 
symptoms  of  '*  the  Disposition,  Mind,  and  Head."  I  shall  select  a 
specimen  from  this  volume,  published  under  such  high  authorities,  to 
show  that  the  symptoms  there  described  are,  in  respect  of  folly,  of 
the  same  type  with  those  of  Jahr.  At  page  168  to  170  (to  take  these 
pages  as  an  example),  there  is  given  a  series  of  Delusions,  which  are 
capable  of  being  produced,  and  which  it  is  alleged  have  been  produced, 
in  the  provings  of  certain  drugs.  I  shall  select  a  few  of  these  as 
specimens : — 

''  Delusion  that  he  is  flying"  (produced  by  Camphob).  **  Delusion 
that  he  is  riding  an  ox  (produced  by  Belladonna).  "  Delusion 
that  he  is  a  hunter"  (produced  by  Yeratbum).  '*  Delusion  that  he 
Is  a  commanding  officer"  (effect  of  a  dose  of  Coppeb).  "  Delusion 
that  be  gives  the  word  of  command"  (efifect  of  Belladonna).  *^  Delu- 
sion that  he  has  a  large  business"  (effect  of  Phosphobus).  *^  Delu- 
sion that  he  possesses  fine  clothes"  (effect  of  Sulphub).  ^  Delusion 
that  he  is  a  goose"  (effect  of  CozriuM).  ''Delusion  that  he  is  a  child" 
(effect  of  Ciouta).  "  Delusion  that  he  has  old  chairs  to  mend" 
(effect  of  Coppeb).  "  Delusion  that  he  has  greens  for  sale"  (effect  of 
Coppeb).  ''  Delusion  that  he  is  driving  sheep"  (symptom  of  Aco- 
^  mite).    **  Delusion  that  his  head  is  larger"  (symptom  of  Ziirc). 
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DeloBion  that  his  head  is  transparent,  and  that  his  nose  is  trans- 
parent" (effscts  of  Bblladonra).  ''Delusion  that  his  stomach  is 
devoured"  (effect  of  Sabadilla).  *'  Delusion  that  his  legs  are  cat 
off*'  (effect  of  Baryta).  "Delusion  that  his  fingers  and  toes  are  cat 
off"  (symptom  of  Musk).  "  Delusion  that  his  feet  are  in  his  brain" 
(effect  of  AMPHi9B(BNA)y  "  Delusion  that  he  is  killed,  roasted,  and 
being  eaten"  ( a  symptom  of  Stkahonium).  ''  Delusion  that  he  is 
about  to  be  married"  (symptom  of  Hxnbanb).  "  Delusion  that  he 
is  pursued  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  a  dog  is  biting  him"  (effect  of 
Stramonium).  ''  Delusion  that  thieves  are  in  the  house"  (symptom 
of  Arsbnio).  "  Delusion  that  men  are  swine"  (a  symptom  of  Hkv> 
bans).  "  Imaginary  vision  of  cats"  (an  effect  of  jSIthusa).  "  Imagi- 
nary vision  of  rabbits"  (effect  of  Stramonium).  ''Pretending  to 
crack  nuts"  (symptom  of  Henbane).  "Pretending  to  count  money" 
(symptom  of  Belladonna).  "  Pretending  to  drive  away  peacocks" 
(a  symptom  of  Htosctamus).  "  Eats  bis  shoes"  (an  effect  of  Vera- 
trum).  "  Tries  to  climb  up  the  stove"  (effect  of  Henbane).  "  Danc- 
ing in  the  Churchyard"  (a  symptom  of  Stramonium).  "Inclination 
to  pull  people's  noses"  (a  symptom  produced  by  Mercury,)  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  these  ''provings," 
the  making  of  which  is,  according  to  Hahnemann,  a  portion  of  the 
homoeopathic  system  that  "  is  of  all  others  tue  most  important  ; 
which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  only  true  healing  art  (of  homoeo- 
pathy) ;  and  which  demands  the  greatest  moral  certainty  and  trust- 
worthiness." (Organon^  p.  228).  For  as  he  again  observes  (p.  215), 
"the  weal  of  all  future  generations  of  mankind,  and  the  exactitude  of 
the  homoeopathic  medical  art,"  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
provings.  And  I  willingly  leave  every  unprejudiced  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  of  their  actual  accuracy,  and  of  the  consequent  amount  of 
reliance  that  can  possibly  be  placed  upon  a  system  of  medicine, 
which  rests  and  relies  upon  the  truth  of  these  imaginary  "  proved" 
effects  of  drugs  as  one  of  its  most  essential  and  vital  foundations." — 
Dr,  Simp8on*s  tpork on  Homceopathy*  pp.  70,  77,  259,  263. 

We  would  here  simply  ask  the  candid  reader,  whether  be  ever 
thought  it  possible  in  this  day  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  that  such 
things  could  be  written  and  be  believed  by  numerous  disciples,  and 
even  by  educated  medical  men  ?  We  will  make  no  comment,  except 
that  these  provings  of  medicine  are  said  to  be  amongst  those  thingi 
which  prove  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  homoeopathy.  An  enthu- 
siastic philosopher  once  constructed  a  very  satisfactory  theory  on 
some  subject  or  other,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it.  "  But  the 
facts,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  friend,  "  the  &cts  do  not  agree  with 
your  theory."  "  Dont  they  V*  replied  the  philosopher,  shrugging  bis 
shoulders,  *'  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fact8."t 

*  We  recommend  all  practitioners  to  proc&re  this  work  for  themselTcs. 
t  Mr.  Brodribb's  pamphlet  on  Homceopathj. 
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